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The Reigneof E DWARD * 4 Lowe II. 3 8 it 2 
| FOO the Space of Thirty Ave Tears. | 15 


Re . rd 2 = I * | 
SECT. I. — nl 
5 2 Y 
9. „ EDWARD XJ (a) Sirnamed | oh 
IL. O NG HAN K R 
EE 1 * 
1 8 1 HE Death of Henry III. Galliog out ED. 
N 8 during the Abſence of Edward his Son Aab L 
ho was to ſucceed him, ſeemed to 
in otter the Malecontents a favourable Op- 
ren 44 portunity to ſtir up. freſh Commoti- 
5 2 ons. However it was not attended 
. Vith any ill Conſequence. Leiceſter s 
by Was 0 humbled, that my! were no > longer it ina” * 


A 
(a) This was in n reality the fourth King of this Name, chere 4." 
having been three Edwards in the time of the Saxons, For this 3 
Reaſon, in ſpeaking of this and the two following Edwards, . 1 
the Name of Edward I, II. III, it was uſual to add Poſt Con- 


A after the cage, _ by Gees that Addition was o& _; 7 
; owe 8 Ez DE 1 
Ae e! IV. Bl B „ Condition Rs 
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2 © The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. NV. 
$272. Condition to lift up their Heads. And altho' ſome reſt- 
leſs Perſons ſhou'd have laid hold of this JunRure to diſ- 
turb the Peace of the Kingdom, the good Opinion the 
Nation had entertained of Edward would have rendered 
their Projects impracticable. This Prince had ſhined with 
great Luſtre, during the latter Part of his Father's Reign. 
The Victory of Eveſham, the ſubduing the Rebels of 
Ely, and his Clemency to them after he had reduced them, 
= were {till freſh in the Minds ot the Engliſb, and filled them 
pe. with Eſteem and Admiration for his rare Qualities. They 
= - did not doubr but he would employ all his Talents in 
| ſettling the Peace and Tranquillity of the Kingdom, which 
had received ſuch violent Shocks in the two foregoing 
| Reigns. So that far from being inclined to favour the 
Ma,alecontents, they ſhowed an extreme Impatience to ſee 
pr their new Sovereign, building on himalone all hopes of their 
_ The B-. future Happineſs. Altho' Edward was abſent, and they had 
3 2 not even heard from him, yet all the Barons with one Con- 
| 7.2: ſent ſwore Fealty to him. At the ſame time they wrote him 
Edward : 3 
ee 4b. a very reſpectful and ſubmiſſive Letter, inviting him to 
Fo ſont. come with all ſpeed and take Poſſeſſion of the Throne of 
| his Anceſtors. In the mean while, they aſſembled ar 
Loudon, in order to commit the Regency of the King- 
dom to ſuch as ſhou'd be deem'd the moſt capable of it. 
Their Choice falling upon the Archbiſhop of Tori, and 
the Earls of Cormval and Cheſter, the Parliament which 
maet quickly after, confirmed all the Meaſures that had 
been taken to preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom. 
This Parliament was compos'd not only of the Lords 
wy Spiritual and Temporal, but alſo of the Kzights of the 
13 ires, and Repreſentatives of the principal Boroughs and 
Cities. The ſame thing had been practis'd under the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Leiceſter, during the late King's 
1 Captivity. But theſe Aſſemblies had not been conven'd 
_ = by a lawful Authority. I ſhall not ſtay to examine whe- 
8 ther before the Time I am now ſpeaking of, the Com- 


. BE mont had a Right to ſend Repreſentatives to Parliament. 

EY: This is a Point full of Difficulties, and which has ner. 

pet been thoroughly clear'd up, I ſhall content my ſelf 
& 24 LEED * 3 2 Wit 
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Book 1X. 'Ss. EOWARD FE 1 
with ſaying, it can't be denyed that they enjoy'd this 1172, 
Privilege in the Reign of Edward I, and from thence | 
forward have continued to do ſo without Interruption 
toithis Day. . r nn 
Edward purſuing his Voyage without knowing what Edward 
Was doing in England, ſafely arriv'd in Sicily; where 4/7ivesm 
Charles of Anjou receiv'd him with all the Reſpect due to . 
his Rank and Merit. At Meſſina it was that he heard of 
the Death of the King his Father, at which he appear'd 
much more concern'd than at the Death of John his eldeſt 
Son, the News whereof was brought him at the fame 
Time. From Sicily he ſer out for Rome, where he ſtay'd 
ſome Days, to viſit the new Pope, who was his parti- 
cular Friend, and had attended him to Paleſtin, in quality _ 
of Legate. After this he took the Road ro France, and 1273. 
bs through Burgundy. As he had the Reputation of He #5 pre. 
being a Prince of great Valour and Bravery, the Earl of Re 
Chalon, who valued himſelf upon the ſame Qualities, de- ment 4 
ſir'd his Preſence at a Tournament which was to be made Chalons.] 
in the Country, and even ſent him a ſort of a Challenge. 
Though a King of England might honourably decline 
meaſuring Swords with an Earl of Chalon, Edward ac. 
cepted his Challenge without a Moments heſitation. He 
was apprehenſive no doubt, of injuring his Reputat ion, 
in Caſe he refus'd it. Neither cou'd the Pope's Letter, 
which His Holineſs ſent him to divert him from his Pur- 
poſe, prevail with him. Some Hiſtorians pretend that the 
_ -Burgundians did not uſe all the fair Play requiſite on ſuch 
_ Occaſions. They tell us that the Tournament was turned 
into a real Fight, wherein the Engliſh got the Better, 
and which was call'd, The little Battle of Chalon. |. , 2 
As Edward was croſſing France, he thought he cou'd He vis 
not diſpenſe with taking a turn to Paris, to pay a Viſit #he King 
to King Philip who gave him a very honourable and civil — 
Reception, and receiv'd from him Homage for Gaienne. henαι gt 
After which, Edward came to Bourdeaux, where the to Gui- "4 
Vaſſals of that Dutchy did him Homage. Some ſay, that enne. 
| Gaſcon de Moncade, Viſcount of Bears, wou'd have a- Mezeny; © 
voided doing Homage, and that he was taken into Cuſt o- 
You IV. "SS, ay 
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1273. dy at Bourdeaux, Where he was come to meet the King. 
5 E But alt ho it be true, that the Viſcount promis'd not to 
lea ve the Court of Edward without his Conſent, it is 
certain however that his Difference with the King related 
44 a not to the Homage of Bearn. The Collection of Public, 
II. p. * Acts evidently makes appear that the Diſpute was about 
= quite another Affair. The Matter was decided at Limo- 
Les by Accurſus a famous Civilian then in the Service of 
he King, | Dow i 
1274. As = Edward had ſettled his Affairs in Guienne, 
Ke arrives he came into England where he was received with all. po 
iz Eng a fible Demonſtrations of Affection and Reſpect, as having 
: — acquir'd freſh Merit by his late Expedition to Paleſtin. A. 
WF" ew Days after his Arrival he was crown'd together with. - 
15 Eleanor his Queen, in the Preſence of Alexander III King 
of Scotland, the Duke of Bretaign and all the Peers of the 
Realm. Hiſtorians tell us, that on occaſion of this So- 
lemnity, five Hundred Horſes were let loofe about the | 
Field, which were liberally given to ſuch as cou'd catch 


4 * I 


end, The new King's firſt Care, after his Coronation, was to 
* make ſtrict Inquiry into the Affairs of the Kingdom. 10 
"Theſeverat that Purpoſe, he appointed - Commiſſioners to go through.. |} 
Counties, the ſeveral Counties and take exact Information concerning 
the Fiefs held of the Crown, and the State they were in. 
They were likewiſe order'd to examine into and puniſh. 


Time had but too much abus'd their Authority in op- - 
preſſing the Subjects. This firſt Step produc'd a won- 
derful Effect among the People. It was plain from thence; 
that the King intended to govern in a very different Man- 

ner from his Father and Grandfather, and every one ex- 
pected with Aſſurance the happy Fruits of the Maxims 
he was follewing to preſerve himſelf a Reign of Peace and 
Tranquillity. It was abſolutely neceſſary for Edward to 

Ny make himſelf eſteem'd and fear d by his Subjects, that no 
ee Domeſtick Troubles might obſtruct the grand Deſigns 


= the prince he had in his Head. The Firſt, and that which chiefly 
wies poſſeſs d his Thoughts, was the chaſtiſing Zewelhn 
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Prince of alen. This Prince had plainly. . dif- 
5 covered, uring the latè Troubles in England, how dan- 


gerous a Neighbour he was, ſince he had been ever ready 


1274. 


to countenance the Exgliſß Malecontents. Had it not been 


for him, the Earl of Leiceſter wou' d never have riſen to 
that Height of Power; neither would the Earl of Gloceſter 
have become ſo formidable, without Leuellyn's Aſſi ſtance. 


The Conduct of this Prince on theſe and ſeveral other : 


Occaſions, had .caus'd Edward to reſolve to diſable his 


Enemy from doing any more Miſchief. But the preſent 


Circumſtances of the Times, and his Voyage to the Holy 


Land, had conftrain'd him to deter the putting his Pro- 7 


ject in Execution. Lewellyn was not ignorant of it. He 


conſi der'd Edward as his greateſt Foe. But the Precaus 


tions he took to ſcreen. himſelf from his Reſentment, 


had a quite contrary Effect, ſeeing they turniſh 'd the 
| King with a Pretence to attack him. 


1 have obſery'd before, that old gereiht 8 


tber to this Prince, was become Yaſſal and Tributary to 
Henry III; and that his Succeſſor did Homage to him for 
all Wales. Although from that Time the 7elſh had made 
ſome Struggles to throw off their Yoke, even to the of- 
ſering to give themſelves up to the Pope, they had never 
been able to ſucceed. In ſpite of the Troubles in Eng- 


1275, 
The Rea ſon 
of the Har 
with 
Wales. 


land during the late Reign, the Crown continued to reck- 


N I: on among her Vaſſals the Prince of Wales. Immediately pub. / &. 


. after the Death of Henry III, and before the Return of IL. 26. 


. Richard, Lewellyn was ſimmon'd to appear and do Homage 


to theablent King, but he made no, manner of Account 
of the San His Refuſal was the Reaſon that the 


new King preſently after his Arrival, order'd him to be 


ſummon'd a ſecond Time, to come and do him Homage, 
and to aſſiſt at his Coronation as Vaſſal. Lewellyn alledg'd 
- Reaſons to be excus'd. He pretended that the Engliſh had 

not kept the late Treaty of Peace, and that they had com- 
mitted on his Frontiers ſeveral Outrages, for which he de- 
manded Satisfaction. To take from him this Pretence, 


the King nominated Commiſſioners who had Orders to ad- 


juſt al . and at the 8 Da, he ſummon' d him 


ta agaig 


The Hiftory of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
again to appear and do him Homage. This third Sum- 
mons was no more regarded than the former ones. In 
the mean while, Lewellyn, having been inform'd that the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury was going to excommunicate_ 
him and put his Territories under an Iuterdict, wrote to 
the Pope, to try to divert this Blow. The Means he 
made uſe of to bring the Court of Rome into his Intereſts, 
were ſo effectual, that the Pope forbad the Archbiſhop to 
act againſt him, as long as he offer'd to do Homage in 
his own Country. Edward not being to be put off thus, 
ſent him a peremptory Summons, which the Veiſb Prince 
did not think fit to diſobey. He wou'd however {till 
inſiſt upon the Place, pretending that he was oblig'd to do 
Homage only to the King in Perſon, and that on the 
Borders of the two Kingdoms. Edward readily conſented 


to this. But a ſudden IIlneſs, which ſeiz'd him as he 


was ſetting out from Shrewsbxry, caus'd the Homage to 
be deferr'd to another Time. Afterwards Lewellyn re- 
pented of the Advances he had made. And from thence 


forward nothing cou'd prevail upon him to truſt himſelf 


in the Hands of a Monarch whom he look'd upon as 
his (worn Enemy. After ſeveral fruitleſs Summons, the 
King found at length that a more effectual Method muſt. 
be taken. However as he was willing to ſettle the Affairs 
of the Kingdom, before a War was enter'd into with his 

Neighbours, he was contented with citing Lewellyn be- 
fore the Parliament, which was to meet tht beginning of 
the next Year. The Melſb Prince appear'd not. He al- 


ledg'd in his Vindication, that the King having ſhown 


on ſeveral Occaſions an extreme Animoſity againſt him, 


he cou'd not truſt his Perſon with his declar'd Enemy. 


Nevertheleſs, he poteſted, that he was ready to do him 
Homage in his own Country, if the King would ſend 
Commiſſioners thither to receive it, or elſe in ſome third 


Place, where he might be without Danger. He offer'd 


moreover to come into the King's Territories, provided 


he would let him have in Hoſtage the Prince his eldeſt Son, 


with the Earl of Gloceſter, and the High Chancellor. So 
arrogant an Anſwer ferv'd only to confirm Edward in 
2 * OT ho 
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the Reſolution he had taken. He diſſembled the Matter 


1 


however, that he might not interrupt the Seſſions of the . 


Parliament, which was employ'd in Affairs of great Im- 
portance; namely, in enacting excellent Laws, for the 
ſecuring the Peace and Liberties of the People, as well as 
the Immunities of the Church, and Privileges of the Clergy. 
They were called, The Statwtes of Weſtminſter. | | 
As ſoon as the Parliament broke up, the King ſeriouſly 


applied his Thoughts to the War, which he had reſolv'd 


to carry into Wales, in order to _ the Diſobedience 
of Lewellyn. Whilſt he was making Preparations, it hap- 
pen'd that ſome Briſtol- Men took a Veſſel, on Board of 


» 


Statutes / 
of Welt- 
minſter. 


3 bo © 
Edward 
attacks the 
Prince of 
Wales. 


which was one of the Daughters of the late Earl of Lei- 


ceſter, who was going to Lewellyn, to whom ſhe had been 


contraſted. The Prince demanded his Wife, and the _ 
King having refus'd to ſend her to him, he perceiv'd he 


had nothing to expect but a War. And indeed as ſoon © _- 


as Edward had taken all his Meaſures, he conven'd the 
Peers of the Realm, who paſs'd a judgment againſt Lew- 


ellyn, declaring him guilty of Felony ; upon which the 
War was proclaim'd. Lewelhyn was ſorry then that he 


had puſh'd Matters ſo far. To divert the impending 


Storm he humbly ſued for Peace, and at the ſame Time, 
intreated the King to let him have his Wife. Both his 
Requeſts were denied, unleſs he would bind himſelf to 


make Satisfaction for all the Damages he had done to 
the Borders of England during the late Wars; a Condi- 


tion which he wou'd not agree to. The War therefore 
was begun; but was not carried on very warmly the 


firſt Campaign. | 
In the Beginning of the next Spring, Edward having 


drawn together a great Number of Forces, put himſelf 


at the Head of his Army and march'd into the Enemies 
Country. He caus'd there a very large Way to be cut 


through a vaſt Foreſt, opening by that Means a Paſſage _ 
to the very Center of Wales. Before he made any fur- 


ther Advances, he built the Caſtles of Flint and Rutland, 
which ſecur'd him an Entrance at all Times, and a Re- 


Edward 


preſſes 


Lewellyn, 


utat in Caſe of Neceſſity. As the Felſb were not able 
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277. to fate him, he advanc'd further, and drove them to the 


Mountain of Snomudon, which was their uſual Sanctuary 
when purſued by the Engliſh. At the fame Time his 
Fleet attack d the little Iſſe of Augleſey, which made but 
alight Reſiſtance. VVV 
Lewellyz finding it was not in his Power to oppoſe ſo 
formidable an Enemy, faw himſelf oblig'd humbly to ſue 
for Peace, which was not granted but on very hard Terms. 
He was: conſtrain'd to bind himſelf to pay Fifty Thou- 
ſand Pounds Sterling, for the Expences of the War. 
Moreover Edward having reſtor'd to him the Ifle of Al- 
pleſey, it was agreed, that for the future, he ſhou'd hold | 
it of the Crown of England, under the yearly Payment 
of a thouſand Marks. He promis'd likewiſe to give en- 
tire Satisfaction to David his Brother, who had fled for 
Refuge to the King, and deliver'd Hoſtages for the Per- 
formance of his Word. The Haughtinels of the Prince 
of Wales being pretty well tam'd by fo mortifying a 
Treaty, Edward was contented for this Time with the 
Honour of the Victory. He generouſly reſtor'd the 
Hoſtages, and forgave him the Sums he was bound to 


reflores the pay. However, he caus'd a Grant of the Iſle of An- 


gheſey to be made to him, which nevertheleſs he was not 
to enjoy, but in Caſe Lewellys died without Heirs. Af- 
ter this, he deliver'd him up the Lady he was contracted to, 

and did him the Honour to aſſiſt at his Nuptials. He 
created allo David, Brother to Lewellyn, Earl of Denbigh, - 
and to attach him to the Intereſts of England, he gave 
him to Wife a rich Engliſh Heireſs. h 


1279. "= happy Iſſue of the War with Wales. was immedi- 


ately follow d by the Acquiſition Edward made in France, 
of the Earldom of Ponthieu and Montrevil, fallen to the 
Queen his Wife, by the Death of the Queen of Caſtile her 
Mother, who was in . Poſſeſſion of it. But to obtain of 
the King of France the Inveſtiture of that Fief, he was 
oblig'd to confirm the Treaty which the King his Fa- 
ther had made whilſt he was'detain'd in Caprivity by the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and to renounce, as he had done, all 
Claim to Arjos and Normaudy. He reſerv'd however = 
| Fey 
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early Rent of Thirty Pounds out of the Revenues of 1219. 
Normandy, apparently as an Acknowledgement that it once 


belonged to his Anceſtors. 


This Affair being ended, Edward ſeriouſly ſer about T* Tews 
putting the Coin to rights, which had been very much?“ hed. / 
or clip- 


altered and adulterated during the Troubles of the late „ing and 


Reign. Upon Information that the Jews were chiefly con- coining. 


cerned in this Buſineſs, he cauſed all that were in the King- 
dom to be ſeized in one Day, that the Guilty might not 
eſcape. Which done, after a ſtri& Examination, two 


Hundred and eighty of them, convicted of clipping and 
coining, or putting off falſe Money, 


received Sentence of 
Death, and were executed without Mercy. 5 £ 
An Affair of another nature, but of no leſs Importance g. e 
to the Publick, furniſhed the King with a freſh Oppor- Mort- 
tunity to ſhow his Re ſolution to reform the Abuſes which Main. 
had been introduced into the Kingdom. The prodigious 
increaſe of the Riches of the Clergy and Monaſteries, had 
been for a long Time a Subject of Complaint, without 
any one being able hitherto to find out an effectual Me- 
thod to put a ſtop to a Thing ſo prejudicial to the Srart. 
The Barons, who had exacted from King John the Char- 
ter ſo often mentioned, had taken Care to inſert a Clauſe, 
expreſſiy forbidding all Perſons to alienate their Lands to 
the Church. But this Prohibition, as well as ſeveral o- 
thers, had not been well obſerved. The Complaints up- 
on this Head were renewed in the Beginning of this Reign, 


— 


in which every one thought he had Reaſon to hope all 


Grievances would be redreſſed. It was demonſtrated to 
the King, that in proceſs of Time, all the Lands would be 
in the Clergy's Poſſeſſion, if People were ſuffered to go 


on to alienate their Eſtates to the Church. And indeed, 


the Church never dying, always acquiring and never aliena- 
ting, it could not be but that her Riches ſhould increaſe 
immenſely, and in the End all the Lands of the Kingdom 
would be in her Hands. Edward having maturely cons © * 7 


_ Gdered this Affair, ſummoned the Parliament, and pro- 
poſed the making a Law to reform this Abuſe. The Pro- 


poſal was received with Joy, and a Statute was made 
1 . 
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1279. 


whereby all Perſons were forbid to diſpoſe of their Eſtates 


to Societies which never die, without the King's expreſs 


Conſent. This Statute was called the Statute of Mort- 


main, becauſe it was intended to prevent Eſtates from fal- 


lung into Dead Hands, that is, Hands of no Service to 


1280. 
The Sta- 


- tute of 


Quo War- 
ranto. 


the King and the Publick, without hopes of their ever 


changing their Owners. 


The Parliament which met the next Vear, being deſi- 


rous to redreſs another Grievance, unadviſedly opened a 
Door to a Greater. During the Troubles of the two late 


Reigns, ſeveral Perſons had appropriated to themſelves 


Lands which belonged not to them. The Crown it ſelf 
had been a Sufferer by this means. To remedy this Evil, 
and to give every one his Due, the Parliament paſſed an 
A which in it ſelf was very juſt. It imported that all 


who were in Poſſeſſion of the conteſted Eſtates ſhould be 


obliged to ſhow. how they came by them, and produce 
their Title before the Judges, in order to be examined into. 


This Statute from the Engliſh Word Warrant, was ſtiled 


_ The King 
makes an 


ill aſe of it. 


Quo Warranto, as much as to ſay, an Act which ſerves for 
a Foundation or Security of the Poſſeſſion. So that the 


Quo Warrants, is properly a Right to demand of any Perſon, 


by what Warrant or Title he holds the Eſtate in diſpute. 
This Regulation was juſt and neceſſary : Bur the King, 


| miſled by ill Advice, and a Defire of heaping up Money, 


made uſe of it, contrary to the Deſign of the Parliament, to 
oppreſs his Subjects. As he was ſenſible, that among the 
great Number of People who held their Lands of the 
Crown, it could not be but that many of them had loſt 


their Titles, he was reſolved to take Advantage of their. 
Misfortune, under Colour of putting the Statute of Qzo 


Warranto in- Execution. To that End he publiſhed a 


Proclamation enjoining all Perſons that held Lands of the 
Crown, to lay their Titles before the Judges of the Realm. 


This Proclamation was looked upon as the Source of a 
very great Grievance. And indeed, thoſe, that were at- 
racked the firſt, and could not produce be Onan 


Titles, though they proved a Poſſeſſion of a long ſtanding) 


— — — — — 
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faw themſelves conſtrained to pay large Sums to the King, 
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Book IX. 9. EDWARD I. 
to have their Eſtates continued to them. This Grievance 


would have gone much further, had not a Stop been put ＋ OP 
ar | 


to it by the Courage of the Earl of Narren. The Earl © 

having made his Appearance before the Judges, was re- 

quired to ſhow the Title, by Vertue whereot he held his 
Lands. He made Anſwer, by drawing an old ruſty Sword 

out of the Scabbard, and ſay ing to the Judges, This is the 

| Inſtrument by which my Anceſtors gained their Eſtate, and 


by This I will keep it as long as I live. So bold an Anſwer 
ſeemed likely ro involve the Earl in Trouble ; bur it had a 


quite contrary Effect. The King found by it how diffi- 
cult it would be for him to pillage the NVoviliry, on ſo fri- 


volous a Pretence, without falling into great Inconveni- 


encies. He ſaw plainly that there were ſtill among the 
Barons, thoſe that were no lefs ready to run all Risks in 


Defence of their Rights and Properties, than they who 


lived in the Time of John and Henry III. Beſides he 
knew from thence, how unjuſt his Pretenſions appeared 


in the Eyes of the People, as indeed they were. Theſe 
Conſiderations having induced him to revoke his Procla- 


mation, the People expreſſed their Joy ar it in ſuch a man- 
| ner as plainly ſhowed how much they were provoked at 


this Oppreſſion. On the other hand, the King's Mo- 


deration turned more to his Advantage than his Injuſtice 


had done to his Injury. His Subjects caſt on the Miniſtry, 
the Blame of all that was Odious in his Conduct, and at- 
tributed to him the Honour of having reformed what was 
amiſs by his Prudence. What Glory ſoever tlus Prince 


had acquired by his Victories, his Conqueſt over himſelf 


upon this Occaſion gained him more Hongur than all his 
warlike Exploits. It is infinitely leſs glorious for a So- 
vereign to ſubdue Provinces and Kingdoms which belong 


| not to him, than to deſiſt voluntarily from a Pretenſion 
which he comes to diſcover the Unreaſonableneſs of. 


Theſe domeſtick Employments were interrupted by the 


made a freſh Attempt to ſhake it off, but it ſerved only ra 
hurry him down the Precipice. Three Things eſpecially 
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Revolt of Lewel[yzn. This Prince, not being able with- War with 
out extreme Regret to bear the Yoke of the Engliſh, Wales. 
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1281. engaged him in this Enterprize. The firſt was the reſtleſs 
| Temper of David his Brother. What Precaution ſoever 
Edward had taken to ſecure his Affections by heaping ſe- 
veral Favours on him, this Prince never ceaſed ſpurring 
on his Brother to take up Arms, in order to free himſelf 
from the Subjection he was in. He thought himſelf par- 
riculacly concerned in the Matter, becauſe, as Lewellyz had 
no Children, he was his Heir apparent. The ſecond 
Thing which made Lewellyn incline to War, was a cer- 
rain Prophecy of the famous Merlin. The Welſh fancied 
they ſaw in this Prediction, that Lewellin was deſtined 
to wear the Crown of Brutus the firſt King, as they 
pretended, of the whole Iſle of Albion. This Notion 
had taken ſo deep Root in their Minds, and even in Leu 
e.lyn's himſelf, that they built upon it, as upon a ſure 
Foundation. The third Thing, which was the only 
one alledged by Lewellyn, was founded on certain Grie- 
vances, a Liſt whereot he deliver'd to the Archbiſhop of 
Walſing. Canterbury, who was come to try to perſwade him ta 
| Peace. If theſe Grievances, of which an Hiſtorian * has 
given us the Subſtance, were real, it is certain that this 
Prince had but too much Reaſon to uſe his Endeavours 
to throw off the Yoke impoſed upon him. But Edward 
refuſed to hearken to his Complaints. This hard Uſage 
convinced Lewellyn, that a vigorous Defenſe was the only 
means which could free him from a Subjection which he 
looked upon as a real Servitude. He took up Arms there- 
fore in order to ſhake off this galling Yoke, and having 
ſurprized the Lord Clifford, the King's General, on the 
Frontiers, he flew ſeveral of his Men, and took him Pri- 
ſoner. After this he penetrated further into the e 
Territories, where he committed great Ravages, and de- 
feated tlie Earls of Northumberland and Surrey, who had 
been ſent into thoſe Parts to put a ſtop to the Progreſs of 


Edward his Army. . 1 5 
marchesin It was a great Mortification to Edward, that his Troops 
Perſon a- ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be worſted by the VWelſp. 
8 However, in hopes of being more fortunate himſelf, he 


« 
- 


* 


* They are in Powel's Ghronicle of Wales, p. 336. 


by 
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4 drew together a numerous Army, to go onge more and 1282. 
tame the Fierceneſs of Lewellhn. Whilſt his Troops 
were on their March towards the Borders of Wales, he 
went and paid a viſit to the Queen his Mother, WhO was 7 
retired to the Nannery of Ambresbary, This Princeſs, Falſe Mi- 
prejudiced in Favour of the late King her Husband, * " 
brought before the King a Man who prerended ro have Heary Alt. 
received his Sight ar the Tomb, and by the Interceſſion — 1 
of Henry III. She imagined no doubt the King would be 
pleated with it. But ſhe was very much ſurpri zed to 
hear him ſay, that he was ſo well perſwaded of the Juſ- 
| tice and Probity of the late King his Father, that he did 
not queſtion in the leaſt, but that if it had been in his 
Power, he would rather have deprived the Impoſtor of,. 
than reſtored him to his Sight. | | 
Edward having made but a ſhort ſtay with the Queen 
his Mother, went and put himſelf at the Head of his Ar- | 
my. Heentered Wales without meeting with any Oppo᷑rñnv 
ſition, Lewelhn being. retired ro the Mountain of Snom- 5 
don, where he had poſted himſelf ſo as he could not be 
attacked. Not at all diſheartned at this Obſtacle, Ed- 
ward reſolved to inveſt the Enemy, by ſecuring all the 
Avenues, through which he might make his Eſcape. No- 
thing could more fully demonſtrate the great deſite he had 
of {ucceeding in his Undertaking, than a Project of this 
Nature, which none of his Predeceſſors had ever wentu- 
red to attempt. To that Purpoſe, after he had fortiſſyd all 
the Poſts, he cauſed a Bridge of Boats to be made over 
the River Mennay, over againſt Bangor, that he might 
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paaſs ſome Troops likewiſe over into the Ifle of Angleſey. _ | 
After which, foreſceing that the Blockade would be of 1223. 
long Continuance, he left the Management of it to Roger | 
Mortimer, and went and waited the Iſſue of it inthe Cattle 
of Rutland, which he had ordered to be built during the 
late War. In the Station Lewel/yu was in, he would 
doubtleſs have tired out the Patience of his Enemies, if 
an unexpected Accident had not induced him to deprive 
himſelf of that Advantage. Some of the Engliſb that 
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ed, in order to go and view the Country, were attacked 
by the Welſh, and fo cloſely purſued, that the greateſt 


Part were ſlain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the | 


Lewellyn 


Ifland. This ſmall Advantage made Lewelln imagine 
that Heaven began to declare in his Favour, and that the 
Prophecy of Merlin was going to be accompliſhed. Poſ— 


vangquiſn'd ſeſſed with thoſe flattering Hopes, he deſcends into the 


and ſlain. 


Plain, 19 order to give the Engliſh Battle, not conſidering 
the Inequality of his Forces. But he quickly found how 
groundleis his Expectat ions were, ſince in the Battle where- 


in he had raſhly engaged, he was ſlain on the Spot, after he 


AR. Pub. 
II. p. 224. 


His Head 
ſet upon 
the Tower. 


had beheld his Army entirely routed. In his Pocket were 
found ſome Letters in Cypher, by which it appeared that 
he held very good Intelligence in England; but Edward 
did not think fit to examine ſtrictly into the Matter. 
However, to ſtrike a Terrour into thoſe that had held Cor- 
reſpondence with this Prince, he commanded his Head 
crowned with Ivy, to be expoſed to view on the Walls of 
the Tower of London. From whence it might be gathered, 
what Subjects were to expect from the King's Severity, 


ſince a Sovereign Prince was treated in that manner. 


Fdward 
becomes 
Maſter of 
all Wales. 


He puts 
David, 
Lewel- 
lyn's Bro- 
ther to 
Death, 


Such was the End of this Prince, deſcended from Kho- 
derick_the Great, of whom I have ſpoken elſewhere, and 
from one of the moſt antient Royal Families in Europe. 
With him expired the Liberty of his Nation. The Welſh, 
diſcouraged by the Death of their Prince, and their De- 
feat, and being no longer able to reſiſt, Edward became 
with Eaſe Maſter of their whole Country, which he dif- 
tributed, for the moſt Part, amongſt his Officers and 
Courtiers, reſerving to himſelf only the Sovereignty and 
fortified Places. 55 nao 

Some time after, David Brother of Lewellyn, roving 
up and down the Country, had the Misfortune to be taken 
by the Engliſp, and ſent to Rutland, where the King ſtill 


remained. It was to no Purpoſe that he earneſtly demand- 


ed the Favour of caſting himſelf at his Feet to implore his 


Mercy. As he was the laſt of his Family, Edward was 


bent to ſecure his Conqueſt by the Death of that Prince. 


Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ordered him to be con- 
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ducted to Shrewsbury, where by the Advice of the Par- 
liament, which had been called upon that Occaſion, he 
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was condemned to die the Death of a Traytor. This 


1283. 
Act. Puh. 
II. 247. | 


rigorous Sentence was put in Execution with all the 


_ Circumſtances attending that infamous Puniſhment. His 


Head was fixed near that of the Prince his Brother, and 


his four Quarters were ſent to ork, Briſtol, Northamp- 
ton, and Wincheſter. | 


Edward's Severity towards this Prince is related by all 
the Hiſtorians without any one's vouchſafing to ſtay a 


Moment to cenſure it. And yet it is an Action which 


can hardly be excuſed. Suppoſing the Rigour of the 
Law had juſtified his being ſentenced to die, was it not 


a, very great Barbarity, to put to Death a_ Prince of a 


Royal Family, in a manner 'till then unuſual with re- 


gard to Perſons diſtinguiſhed by their Births? What would 


not theſe ſame Hiſtorians have ſaid, if a King of France, 


after having taken in Fight, a Brother of the King of Eng- 


land, had ordered him to be ignominiouſly hung on a 


Gibbet? Or if, having found the Body of the King 


After Edward had thus ſecured the Poſſeſſion of the 


Principality of Wales, he ſought Means to prevent all 


himſelf ſlain in Battle, he had cauſed his Head to be fer - 
up on the Walls of the Baſtile . 


Accidents which might cauſe him to loſe it again. The wales 


Union of that Country to the Crown of England, was united tg 


what ſeemed the moſt proper to that End. According- England. 


| ly, he ſummoned a Parliament, wherein it was reſolved 
that Wales ſhould be inſeparably united to the Crown. 


Thus it was that the Felſh, thoſe ſmall Remains of the 


antient Britons, loſt at length their Liberty, after having 


maintained it in that little Corner of the Iſland, during 


the Space of above Eight hundred Years. Surely, one 


cannot without Injuſtice deny them the Commendations 


due to the Reſolution and Courage wherewith they had 
till then defended their Country. Deſtitute of all Suc- 
| cours, without Foreign Alliances, and without a Naval 


Power, they had ſtood their Ground againſt the Kings 
of England, Sarons and Norman, who had almoſt all 
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Prince 


Edward. 
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of them attempted | to ſubdue them with Forces vaſtly ſu- 
periour. It is true indeed they had been often obliged 


do pay Tribute to the Engliſh Monarchs: But however 
tbat did not hinder them from being all along a diſtin& 


Nation, and governed by their own Laws. It was not 


by their Valour alone that they preſerved their Liberty, 
but alſo by their Politicks, in dexterouſly fomenting the 

Diſſentions of their Neighbours, till in the End the 
Time appointed for their loſi ing that moſt valuabie 


Bleſſing happened in the Reign of Edward I. It may 
however be ſaid, that if Amends can be made for ſuch a 
Loſs, they have had reaſon to ſit eaſy under it, ſince 


they became one and the fame Nation with their Con- 


querors. From that Time they have all along enjoyed the 
tame Laws and Privileges, which render the People of 


England the happieſt Nation under the Sun. 


The Satis faction Edward received from his ; Conqueſt of 
Wales was immediately followed by a great Afflict ion, 


& Alphonſus cauſed by the Death of Alphonſ#5 his Son. He was a 
Wl © Son te the prince of great Hopes, and being now arrived to Twelve 
9 1 Pub. Years of Age, was going to marry the only Daughter 


of Florence Earl of Holland. This was the third Son 
Edward loſt within the Space of three Years. John his 
eldeſt Son died before his Return from the Holy-Land. 
Henry his Second Son, had been contracted to the only 
Daug hter of Theobald King of Navarre *, 

* ay the Welſh were entirely ſubdued, they failed 
not however. to ſhow, on all Occaſions, their extreme 
Regret, to ſee themſelves ſubject to the Engliſh. Some 
of them had even the Boldneſs to tell the King, that 
he ſhould never be in peaceable Poſſeſſion of their 
Country, as long as they ſhould not be governed by a 
Prince of their own Nation. If we may believe cer- 


tain Hiſtorians, this bold Declaration induced the King 


to give them ſome ſort of Satisfaction. They affirm, 
that from that Moment he propoſed to give them for 
Prince, che Son, whom he was in hopes. his Queen, then 

with 


* They all thrce lie buried in Weſtminſter, 
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with Child, would ſhortly be delivered of. They add, 
it was with this View that he would have her go and 
lie- in at Ca-rnarvne, a Town in Wales, where, according 


| \ | . 


to his Expectation, ſhe was brought to Bed of a Prince, 


who was called Edward, and ſirnamed of Caernavon, the 


Place of his Birth. *Tis ſaid further, that immediately 


after the Queen's Delivery, ne convened the States of 
Wales, and declared to them that his Reſolution was to 


give them a Prince born in their own Country, and who 
could not ſpeak one Word of Fyxgiiſþ : And then he no- 


minated to them the Prince his Son juſt born at Caernar- 
von. But other Writers not ſo credulous, looking no 
doubt upon this Circumſtance as a childiſh Thing, have 


thought fit to paſs it over in Silence. And indeed it 
was only a poor Equivocation, little capable of 1 


the Welſh, and not at all agreeable to the Character ok 
Edward. Beſides, it is certain, that the young Prince 
was not inveſted till the Year 1301, with the Principa- _ 


lity of Wales, being then ſeventeen Years of Age. 


The Conqueſt of Wales, and the univerſal Eſteem the 


King was in among his Subjects, having procured Eng- 
land a profound Tranquillity, what paſſed in the King- 
dom ' till the War with Scotland, is of no great moment. 


The which obliges me ſlightly to touch upon the Do- 
meſtick Affairs, contenting my ſelf with briefly relating 


ſome of the principal Circumſtances. 


* 


We find in the Year 1285, the King took away the 


Charter of London, and turned out the Major, becauſe 
he had ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by the Bakers, and 


put in another by his own Authority. But quickly 


after the City found means to have their Charter re- 


ſtored, by making the King a Preſent, 
This Year the King called a Parliament, which made 


ſome Additions to the antient Statutes, by the Name 


of the Second Statutes of Weſtminſter. 


In the Year 1286, Edward ordered all the Fews- in 
the Kingdom to be ſeized, upon one and the ſame Day *. 


They were all baniſhed, and their Goods confiſcated, 
Vor-. iy, me > J be 


9 
1284. . 


1285 


1286; 
The King 
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1286. The Commons granted him a Subſidy of the fiftieth Part 

| of their Moveables, to get him to expell the Kingdom all | 
thoſe Foreigners that were a Burden to the Nation. He 

promiſed to do it; but after he had obtained the Sb- | 

fidy, he deferred the Execution of his Promiſe, which 
Delay was by them dearly purchaſed, 4 

He goes in- Abors; the middle of the fame Year, three important 
Fo France. Affairs called for Edward's Preſence in France, where he 
continued above three Years. As in the mean Time no- 


thing very remarkable paſſed in England, I ſhall only re- 5 


Motives of late the Affairs he had to manage in that Country. The | 
his Voyage, firſt was the Demand which he made the Court of 
| France, of the Provinces taken from the Kings John and | 
Henry III. concerning which, there was a long Nego- 
tiation. The ſecond related to the Homage he was to 
do to Philip the Fair, King of France, who had juſt ſuc- * 
ceeded Philip the Hardy, his Father, The Third was the | 
Accommodation which he undertook to bring about be- 
tween the Houſes of Arragon and Anjou, concerning the | 
Kingdom of Sicily. | N 1 
ee Ihe King finding his Preſence was not abſolutely ne- 
Ieft K * ceſſary in his Kingdom, which was in profound Tran- 
; quillity, left the Regency to the Earl of Pembroke, and 
embarked for France. He ſpent the beſt Part of a Year ' 
in ſolliciting the Reſtitution of the Provinces taken from 
the Crown of England by the Predeceſſors of Philip the = 
Fair ; but all the Pains he took upon that account were | 
to no purpoſe. The Court of France being then in a 
85 flouriſning Condition, and having nothing to fear from 
A new England, was deaf to all his Propoſals. All the Benefit 
Treaty be- he could get from this Negotiation was a Penſion of ſix 
Tard and thouſand Pounds, in lieu of his Claim to certain Lands 
Philip the ſituated beyond the Charent, of which Philip kept Poſ- 
Fair. ſeſſion contrary to the Tenour of former Treaties. Upon 
this Foot it was that the two Monarchs ſigned a new 
Treaty, after which Edward did Homage to Philip. The 
Form of the Homage, which was performed in general 
Terms only, and the Proteſtations which preceeded it, e- 
vidently ſhow, that Edward had ſtill a Mind to keep 
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when a more favourable Juncture offered. Without ſpe- 
cifying, in his Homage, any particular Country, he at- 
feed to include in it all thoſe Provinces to which he had 


will not be improper to recite the very Words of the Ho- 
mage, with the Proteſtations made on that account, as 
they are to be found in the Collection of Pablick Acts. 
On Wedneſday in Whitfun-WWeetk, in the 14th Tear of the 
Reign of Edward, and in the 1ſt of Philip, at Paris in 4 
| Room of the Royal Palace, King Edward did Homage to 
Ling Philip, in the following Terms, [poken by the Biſhop of 
Bath aud Wells, . | | 
. Sire, King of France, King Henry Father to my Lord the 
King of England here preſent, made certain Demands upon 
Lewis King. of France, your Grandfather, whereupon 4 
_— of Peace was concluded between them. Purſuant to 


up his pretenſions that he might make the beſt of them 


1286. 


any Claim. As this is a Matter of Moment, which was 
attended with great Conſequences at another Time, it 


Homage 


done by 
Edward 
to Philip, 


that Treaty Henry did Homage to your ſaid Grandfather, 


Lord King Edward here preſent, after the Death of his Fa- 


| Lands, and according to the 3 the ſaid Peace. And 
although my ſaid Lord might wit Juſtice, as ſeveral of 


his great Prejudice, ſeveral Attempts have been made upon 
the Lands which he holds, nevertheleſs he is umpilling at pre- 
Vill cauſe the [aid Peace to be kept, and the Damages he has 

fuſtained to be repaired. Ed 
I become your Man for the Lands I hold of jou on this 
Side the Water, according to the Tenour of the Peace made 
with your Anceſtors. „5 Fs 5 He 
It is eaſy to ſee, that in this Homage Edward's Intereſt 


— — — — 


c MS 


for the Lands he actually held on this Side the Water, and 
for ſuch as the [aid Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into 
is Hands, by the above mentioned Treaty of Peace. My 


ſent to enter into a Diſpute upon that ſcore, provided you 


was to. word it ſo, as not to engage himſelf too far. Be- 
tides the Proteſtations which he made by the Mouth of 


ther, did Homage to the King Jour Father, for theſe ſame 


is Council are of Opinion, refuſe to do the ſame Homage, 
becauſe the ſaid Peace has not been obſerved, and becauſe, to 
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1286. the Biſhop, he would not do Homage but in general 


Act. Pub. 
II. 321. 


Differences 
between 
the Hou ſes 
Anjou 
and - 
gon, | 


Terms, tor the Lands he held, without ſpecifying any 
Thing, reſerving to himſelt the Explanation of them at 


ſome other Time. But whatever. his Thoughts were, 


Philip, imagining no doubt that he had a Right to ex- | 


plain the ſame Terms to his own Advantage, was very 


ready to receive the Homage, with this affected Obſcu- | 
rity. He even granted him, a few Days after, Letters 
Patents, whereby he conſented that the Lands Edward | 
was poſſeſſed of in France, (ſhould not be liable to be for- 
feited either for unjuſt Judgement, or for denial of Juſtice, | 
Moreover he promiſed to ſend the Parties appealing to the 
Seneſchal of Guienne, and bound himſelf to allow him three 
Months to maintain or rectify the Judgements. But this 
Conceſſion was not to take Place but during the Life of 
Edward, after which Things were to return to their for- 


mer State. 


Theſe two Affairs kept Edward at the Court of France 
about a Year. But the Accommodation which he under- 
took to bring about between the Kings of Sicily and Ar- 
ragon employed him much longer, and brought upon him 
a great deal of Trouble and Pains, for which he had no | 
other Reward but the Satisfaction of endeavouring to re- 
concile theſe two illuſtrious Houſes. Although this Af- 
fair relates not directly to Edward, who acted only as 
Mediator, yet as it wholly took him up for the Space of | 


two Years, I hope it will not be taken amiſs if I briefly 


relate the Occaſion of thoſe Differences, and the princi- | 


pal Events which they produced. | 


T have already taken notice in the late Reign, how the | 
Popes had inveſted the Houſe of Swabia, with the Crown 
of Sicily, and the Efforts they uſed afterwards to wreſt it 
from thence. I left Manfred the Baſtard in Poſſeſſion of 
the two Sicilies, and the Pope ſolemnly giving the In- 


veſtiture of theſe two Kingdoms to Charles of Anjou, af- 


ter having a long while amuſed Prince Edmund, Brother f 
to our Edward, with the Hopes of that Crown. It will 


be neceſſary to reſume, in a few Words, the Sequel of | 
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that Hiſtory, down to the Time I am ſpeaking of at pre- 
ſent. | 3 


Charles of Anjou knew how to make a better uſe of the 


: Pope's Favour than Edmund had done. With the Aſſiſt- 


ance of the King his Brother, he levied a powerful Army, 


and came to Rowe, where the Pope ſolemnly crowned 


bim King of the two Sicilies, on the 28th of Juue 1265. 


In the Beginning of the next Year, he marched towards 
the Kingdom of Naples, and on the 26th of February, he 
obtained a complete Victory over Manfred who was {lain 


on the Spot. Freed by this ſingle Battle from all the Ob- 


ſtacles which lay in his way, he took Poſſeſſion of the two 
Sicilies, and enjoyed them ſometime without a Rival. 


The Gibellines, that is to ſay, the Party againſt the Pope, 


caſt down by the flouriſhing Condition of Charles, who 


ſupported the Guelphs, and was himſelf ſupported by them, 
ſought all poſſible means to make him loſe the two King- 
doms. They perſwaded Conradin Son to the Emperor 


Conrade, that being the ſole Heir of the Houſe of Swabia, 
he ought to aſſert his Right to the Sicilies, and ſnatch the 


Prey out of the Hands of Charles of Anjou. There was 
no need to uſe much Sollicitation to incline Conradin to 


this Undertaking. Without a Moment's Conſideration, 
the young Prince aſſumed the Title of King of Sicily, and 
in ſpite of the Excommunication thundred out againſt him 
by the Pope, came into /raly, where at firſt he made ſome 


Progreſs. This proſperous Beginning having made him 


entertain great Hopes, he advanced towards Naples, to 


give his Enemy Battle. Upon his Approach, Charles 


raiſed the Siege of Nocera, which he had begun, and 


marching towards him, met him near the Lacus Fucinus, 


nov called Calavo, where he fought him. The Iſſue was 


fatal to Conradin, who had the Misfortune to loſe the 
Day, and to be taken Priſoner, The Conqueror making 


a cruel Uſe of his Victory, carried his Barbarity ſo far 
as to cauſe the young Prince's Head to be ſtruck off, who 
vas then but Sixteen Years of Age. He got him to be 
tried and condemned by the Syndics of the Cities of the 
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Kingdom, who were fo baſe, as blindly to follow the Di- 


regions of that bloody Prince. „„ e 
The Extinction of the Houſe of Swabia, of which 
Conradin was the laſt Male Heir, ſeemed to take from the 


Gibellines the Power of ever railing their Heads again. 
But if this fatal Blow threw them into a Conſternation, 


et did it not quite bereave them of Courage. By the 


Death of Couradin, the Rights of the Houſe of Swabia 
were devolved to Peter King of Arragon, who had mar- 
ried Conſtantia Daughter of Manfred. Although theſe 


Rights came not bur by a baſe Son of that Houſe, the 


 Gibellines were in hopes to get the King of Arragon to 


eſpouſe their Quarrel, ſince it might be the means ot pro- 
curing him two Kingdoms. John Lord of Procida, an 
old Friend to the Houſe of Swabia, took upon him this 


Negotiation, and to concert with Peter neceſſary Mea- 


ſures to carry on the Deſign they had formed of de- 
throning Charles of Anjou. In the firſt Place, he made 
{ure of the Concurrence of Pope Nicholas III, who was 
incenſed againſt King Charles. After this he went to 
Conſtantinople, where he obtained an Aid of Money from 
the Emperor Michael, who was threatened with a War by 
the King of Sicily. Theſe Meaſures ing taken, he went 
and communicared his Project to the King of Arragon. 


Peter was at firſt ſomewhat backward to embark in an Un- | 


dertaking which feemed to him to be beyond his Power. 
But the Pope's Approbation, the Grecian Emperor's Mo- 


ney, and the Sicilians Revolt, which he was made to | 


look upon as certain, determined him to it at length. 
Beſides Prociaa gave him to underſtand, that he might, 


without running any Risk, put himſelf in a Condition 
to take Advantage of the good Succeſs of the Revolt, | 
or to drop the Undertaking without appearing to have | 
any Hand in the Matter. To that End, he adviſed him 


to fit out a Fleet, on Pretence of making War on the 
Moors of Africa, and actually to beſiege ſome one of their 


Towns. He added, that if, contrary to all Expectation, 
the Revolt of the Sicilians ſhould miſcarry, he might con- 


tinue the War againſt the Infidels, without diſcovering 
5 
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ti 


him Roger de Lauria the moſt experienced Sea-Officer II. 201. 


Throats of above eight Thouſand French who were at 


| | gree, that deſparing of timely Succours, they offered to 


of the King of Sicily, would not ſuffer him to grant them 
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that he had any other Deſign : but if, on the other hand, 1286. 
the Sici/ians ſhould be as good as their Word, he would 
be in a readineſs to make Advantage of What ſhould fol- 
low. 

Matters being thus c John de Procida returned 
home, to ſet his Friends at work, when Time ſhould 
ſerve. The Armament of the King of Arragon ſomew hat 
alarmed the Kings of France and Sicily, but he knew how 


to diſſemble . Matter fo well, that he made them eaſy. 


As ſoon as his Fleet was ready, he ſailed for the Coaſt = 
Africa, where he laid Siege to Audacalle. He had with aapub. 


then in Europe. In the mean time, Procida took his Mea- 
ſures fo well, that in one Night the Siciliaus cut the 


that Time in the Illand. This Maſſacre, which was cal- 
led the Sicilian Veſpers *, was acted upon Exfter-Eve, on 
the 3oth of March 1282. The News of it being carried 
to Rome, where Charles of Anjou then was, he made all 
poſſible Expedition, to prevent the Conſequences of this 
Conſpiracy, As he had a Fleet ready equipped, which 
was defigned againſt the Emperor of Conſtantinople, he ſet 
Sail and arrived before Aeſſina. His ſudden coming ſur- 
prized the Inhabitants of that great City, to ſuch a De- 


ſurrender upon Condition of having their Lives ſpared. 
The defire of Revenge, which wholly poſſeſſed the Mind 


that Favour. Whereupon the Aeſſinians finding by his 
Refuſal what they were to expect from a Prince of ſo re- 
vengful a Temper, reſolved to fell their Lives at a dear 
Rate, chuſing rather to die with their Swords in their 
Hands, than on Gibbets and Scaffolds. 

In the mean Time, the King of Arragon having been 
informed that the Sicilians, had proceeded ſo far that there 
was no Fear of their going back, came in a few Days to 


Palermo, | 


* Becauſe the Bell wich rang to n Prayers was a= 
* _ | 
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1286, Palermo, where he was crowned. Which done, he ſent 


18 Pub. Act. Charles a Note, wherein he commanded him in a haugh- 


11225. ty Strain, to quit the Iſland, where he had no longer any 


ibid. Thing to pretend to. Charles returned him a ſtill more 
haughty and abuſive Anſwer; but however fearing that 


the Spaniſh Fleet would prevent all Proviſions from com- 
ing from Naples, reſolved to break up the Siege, and re- 
tire to Calabria. He was no ſooner gone, but. the King 


of Arragon made his Entry into AMeſſina, where the In- 


habitants received him with all poſſible Demonſtrations of 

Joy and Thankfulneſs. PO LD 
Projett ex Charles, enraged to the laſt degree, went and carried his 
' ſingle Complaints to Pope Martin IV, who had ſucceeded 
Combat MNicholas. He made uſe, in ſpeaking of the King of Ar- 


between 3 | 
the Kings on, of the moſt opprobrious and abuſive Terms, and 


of Arragon offered even to fight him Hand to Hand, or a Hundred 
and Sicily. againſt a Hundred, in order to force him to own himſelf 


to be a baſe, cowardly, and prefidious Triator. This Diſ- 
courſe coming to the Ears of the King of Arragon, he 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to juſtify what he had done, 
and to accept the Challenge. Charles received this Pro- 


poſal with Joy, and the burning Deſire he had to be re- 


venged perſonally of his Enemy, cauſed him to conſent to 
a Truce, during which were ſettled the Conditions of the 
ſingle Combat which was to be between the two Kings. 
It was agreed that they ſhould both appear at Bordeaux 
at the Head of a Hundred Horſe each, on the 1ſt of June 
1283, and that the King of England, ſhould inſtantly be 
intreated to appoint the Liſts in that City, to. Honour 
their Duel with his Preſence, or to fend ſome Perſon in 
Ad. pub. hits Stead, It muſt however be obſerved, that it was ex- 
II. 226, preſſly ſaid in the Articles: That the to Kings fhould ap- 
at Bourdeaux, oz the Day appointed, happen what would: 

But that if Edward ſhoxld not be preſent in Perſon, the in- 

tended Duel ſbould not be fought, unleſs the Parties agreed 

to it afterwards, Although all the Hiſtorians unani- 
ibid. mouſly affirm that Edward appointed . the Liſts at Bour- 
239, and deanx, it is very certain that he refuſed it. His Letters 
upon this Occaſion to the King of Sicily, and 3 


* 


of Salerno his Son, are a clear Evidence, that he had ne- 1286. 
ver any Thoughts of granting their Requeſt, fince he 
plainly told them, that were he to gain the Kingdoms of 
Sicily and Arragon, he would not appoint the Liſts for 
ſuch a Duel. Theſe Letters are in rhe Collection of the 


- * 


Public Acts taken from the Records of England, _ 

Though Edward's refuſal diſengaged the two Kings 

from the Obligation to fight, they were however bound 

by the Articles to be at Bourdeaux. Charles came on the 

Day appointed, attended with an hundred Horſe, and 

ſtayed there from Sun-riſing to Sun- ſetting; but finding 

that his Adverſary appeared not, and that he could hear 

no News of him, he retired. As ſoon as he was gone, 

Peter, who was all the while in Bowrdeanux diſguiſed like a 

Squire, went before the Seneſchal of the City, and hav- 

ing taken a Certificate of his Appearance, left him his 

Arms for a Teſtimony. This Procedure of the King of 
Arragon gave occaſion to the French Hiſtorians to ſpeak of 

that Prince in a diſhonourable Manner, as if want of Cou- 

rage had been the Reaſon of his breaking his Word, and 

of his making uſe of that Trick to evade his Engage- 

ments. But it would be no difficult Matter .o juſtify 

his Conduct in this Reſpect, if this were a proper Place 

0 for it. (4) . 3 | - r 

je Although, as hath been obſerved, the King of Arragon 

5s. was freed from the Obligation of fighting, ſince Edward 

x came not to Bourdeaux, yet the Step he had taken was very , 

ne much exaggerated in Frauce and Italy. They gave out 

de that it was a plain Proof that he himſelf was convinced | 

ur ol the Injuſtice he had done Charles of Anjou, ſeeing he 

in durſt not venture to decide their Difference by. a ſingle 

x- Combat, which he himſelf had accepted. Pope Martin 

TH IV, who was a Frenchman, and wholly devoted to the ibid. 
Houſe of Anjou, thundered out againſt the King of Arra- * *5* 


(a) See the Extract of Volume II of the Publick Acts of Eng- 
land, in the Bibliotheque Choiſie of Mr. Le Clerc, Tom. XX. p. 
53. where this Affair is fully diſcuſſed, and the King of Arragon's 
Conduct juſtiſied. ff. ̃ ͤ Wn 3 

. ä 
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1266. gon a Sentence of Excommunication, notwithſtanding he 

produced the Inveſtiture of Sicily which Nicholas III 
had privately given him. He even abſolved his Subjects 

from their Oath of Allegiance, and gave the Kingdom of 

Arragon to Charles Earl of Valois ſecond Son to the King 

of France (b). In ſpite of all this, Peter kept Poſſeſſion 

of the two Kingdoms ; and to inſult the Pope, under co- 
| lour of paying a Deference to his Authority, he ordered | 
E himſelf to be called only The Chevalier of Arragon. Mar- 
] tin, perceiving he was thus made a Jeſt of, reſolved to | 
make that Prince know that he ſhould not inſult him with | 
Impunity. He publiſhed a Cruſado againſt him, of which 
3 Py)hilip III King of France, was declared General, and there 
| were People filly enough to imagine they ſhould obtain | 
| Paradiſe, by eſpouſing the Quarrel of the Pope, and the 
Il Houſe of Anjou. It is true, there were ſcarce any but 
7 Freuchmen that engaged in this Cruſado, wherein their 
1 | King was particularly concerned, ſince it was intended for 
the placing his Son on the Throne of Arragon. | 
— Whilſt Philip was preparing for this Undertaking, Ro- 

ger Lauria was ſucceſsfully carrying on the War for his 
Maſter in the Mediterranean. He had taken Malta from | 
Charles of Anjou, after gaining a naval Battle, wherein 
the French Fleet was entirely deſtroyed. Immediately af- | 
ter his Victory, he went and attacked the Coaſts of Na- 
ples, with deſign to draw out of his Ports the Prince of 
Salerno, to whom King Charles his Father had left the | 
Command of his Fleet. His Deſign ſucceeded according | 
to his Wiſh. The Prince of Salerno, greedy of Glory, | 
and unable to bear the Inſults of Lauria, raſhly engaged 
in a Sea-Fight, wherein he had the Misfortune to be van- 
quiſhed and taken Priſoner. He was forthwith ſent to | 
Sicily, where he ſaw himſelf in danger of loſing his 
Head on a Scaffold, the Sicilians reſolving to make him | 
ſuffer by way of Repriſal for Conradin. But Conſtantia, | 
Wife to the King of Arragon, was fo generous as to free | 
him from his Danger, by ſending him to the King her | 
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(3) Philip III, who was then alive; 
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Husband who was then in Spain. Charles's Vexation at 


Succours. This Accident, which put his Affairs in great 


the loſs of his Fleet, and Impriſc nment of his Son, was ſo 
much the greater, as he arrived three Days after with a 
powerful Reinforcement, and as he had expreſſly com- 
manded the Prince not to fight till he came with the 


: Confuſion, was in all likelihood the Cauſe of his Death, 


27 
1286. 


0 5 
. f which fell out on the 6th of June 128 5. He left for 


Succeſſor, Chrales IT, his Son, ſirnamed The Lame, Pri- 
ſoner in Spain, to whom the Arragoniazs gave only the 

n Title of Prince of Salerno during his Captivity. | | 
e Neither the Death of Charles, nor the Loſs of the Bat- 
t tle of Naples, were capable of cauſing Philip to deſiſt from 
Ir his Projects. In the Month of May, that very Year, he 
or had pur himſelf at the Head of his Troops, conſiſting of 


fourſcore Thouſand Foot, and twenty Thouſand Horſe, 


and though he had News in his March of the Death of 


the King his Brother, yet he entered Rouſſillon and be- 


m came Maſter of Perpignan. After which he advanced into 
Catalonia, where after ſeveral Conqueſts, he laid Siege to 
GbGironne. The King of Arragon, having attacked a Convoy, 
4- which was going from Rozes to the Siege, was hurt in 
of the Skirmiſh, and died three Months after of his Wounds. 
he ¶ He left Arragon, and Catalonia to Prince Alphonſo his 
25 eldeſt Son, and Sicily to Fames his ſecond Son, on Con- 


Y» dition that in caſe Alphonſo died without Heirs, James 


ed ſhould ſucceed in Arragon, and ſhould give up Sicily to 
Frederick his younger Brother. 


to The proſperous Succeſs the King of France met with in 


his the Beginning of the War, did not laſt to the End of the 


im Campaign. Roger Lauria having attacked the French Fleet, 


4. deſtroyed all the Ships, except a few which eſcaped to 


8 Philip's Army, retarded his Progreſs by Land. In fine, 


carried to Perpignan, where he ended his Days on the 6th 
of October. Philip IV his Son, Sirnamed the Fair, ſuc- 
eeded him. Honorius IV. had been choſen in the Room 
of Martin IV, who died this ſame Year. W_ 


ree ¶ Rozes, On the other hand, the Sickneſs, which got into 


ſeeing himſelf attacked thereby, he ordered himfelf to be 


Vor. IV. WA Such : 
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1287. 
Edward is 
Mediator 
between 
the Kings 
of Arra- 
gon and 
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Such was the State of the Affairs between the Houſes 
Of Arragon and Anjou, when Edward undertook to 


make up their Difference, after having accepted the Me- 


diation which had been offered bim by both Parties. 


The main Difficulty of this Negotiation conſiſted in free- 


ing the Prince of Salerno out of the Hands of the King 


of Aragon, without which it was impoſſible to procure 
a Peace. Edward took a great deal of Pains to bring 


this about. He had upon that occaſion ſeveral Inter- 
views with Alphonſo. Mexerai affirms, that he even 
went to Sicily to talk with King James: But the Hi- 


ſtory of England mentions not this Voyage. In fine, | 


at a Conference which Alphonſo and he had together at 
Oeron in Bearn, they ſettled the Terms on which the 


Prince of Salerno was to be ſet at Liberty, and for the 
Performance of which, as far as concerned the Ranſom, | 


Edward conſented to become bound. After this, the 
Articles of Agreement were confirmed by a Treaty con- 
cluded at Campo Franco the fourth of October 1288. 
Nicholas IV, Succeſſor to Honorius, ſtrongly oppoſed 


the Execution of the Treaty. He found it too advan- 


5. 371 


ibid. 
435, 450, 
455: 


tagious for the King of Arragou, and too diſhonourable 
for the Holy See, in as much as the Prince of Salerno, 
without conſulting him, had obliged himſelf ro manage 
it ſo that the Earl of FYalois ſhould renounce the — 4 


dom of Arragon. This Oppoſition ſtarted freſh Diffi- 


culties: But they were at length ſurmounted by the 
Prudence and Pains of Edward, - who acted as Mediator 
with great Impartiality. To facilitate the Performance 
of the Treaty, he was willing to give Engliſh Hoſtages 
to the King of Arragon, and to cauſe the principal Ci- 
ties of Guienne to interpoſe as Pledges, Aphonſo having 
done the fame thing with regard to the principal Cities 
in his Dominions. CATE 5 „„ 
Purſuant to this Agreement, the Prince of Salerno was 
ſet at Liberty, leaving his Sons in Hoſtage. It ſeemed 
that this Affair which was in ſo fair a way, would quick- 
ly be ended, the main Obſtacle being removed by the 
Prince's having his Liberty, who had bound himſelf by 


the 


E 
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tlie moſt ſolemn Oaths. 


Abuſes which had been introduced in his Abſence, par- 


what he had ſworn. He not only cauſed himſelf to be 


crowned King of the two Sicilies by the Pope, contra- 
ry to the expreſs Words of the Treaty, but allo did his 


utmoſt to confirm the Earl of Valois in the Reſolution 


to make uſe of his pretended Right to the Kingdom of 
Arragon, When he thought he had put his Affairs in 
pretty good Order, he made as if he would return to 
Impriſonment, as he had obliged himſelf to do, in caſe 


he performed not the Articles of the Treaty. To that 


Purpoſe, he came to a certain Place where the King of 
Arragon Was to be in order to receive him, and to ex- 
change him for the Princes his Sons: Bur he came thi- 
ther ſo well attended, that Hlphonſo did not think fir to 
truſt himſelf to his Honeſty. This occaſioned. Com- 
= plants, Reproaches, Apologies, on both Sides, each Par- 
ty making Application to the King of England, as Me- 

diator and Guarantee of the Treaty. Edward in all ap- 
pearance being tired with acting in favour of theſe Princes, 


who made fo ill a Return for all the Pains he was at, let 


them alone to decide their Difference as they pleaſed, with» 


out concerning himſelf any faither in the Matter. But 


not to leave the Reader in Suſpence how the Diſpute 
ended, I ſhall add in two words, that after long Negoti- 
ations, mixed with many Hoſtilities, the two Princes made 
up their Quarrel by a Treaty. The Prince of Salerno, 
called Charles the Lame, kept Sicily on this Side the Fare, 
the which from thenceforth began to be diſtinguiſhed, by 
the Name of the Kingdom of Naples, and the Houle of 
Arragon remained in Poſſeſſion of the Ifle of Sigily. The 
Earl of Valois dropped alfo his Pretenſions to the King- 


dom of Arragon. 


Aſter Edward had continued above three Years beyond 1289. 
Sea, he returned to England in Auguſt 1289. His firſt Edward 


returns to 


England. 


Care immediately after his Return was to reform ſeveral 


ticularly in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, Upon Com- 


plaints made to him from all Hands that the Judges had 
ſuffered themſelves to bg corrupted with Bribes, he _— 5 


But he performed nothing of 1288. 


4© 
1289. 
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ly examined into their Conduct, and ſeverely puniſhed 


the Guilty. In the Number of whom was [Sir Thomas 
Mepland] the Chief Fuſtice, or Firſt Judge, who was ba- 


. 


The jews 
baniſhed 


niſhed the Realm, and his Eſtate confiſcated. Theſe 
Miſdemeanours, which had been but too frequent, gave 
the King Occaſion to conſtrain the Judges to ſwear, that 
for the time to come they would take neither Money nor 
Preſent of any Kind, except only a Breakfaſt, which they 
might receive, provided there was no Exceſs, An Hiſto- 
Tian aſſures us that the King got above a hundred thouſand 
Marks by the Confiſcation of the Eſtates of thoſe that 
mA _ RS 

In the Beginning of the Year 1290, Edward con- 
vened a Parliament, wherein were made the Third Statutes 
of Weſtminſter, and the Baniſhment of the Fews was ab- 
olutely determined. The Nation had a long time defired 
it; but the Jes had ſtill found means to divert the Blow, 
by Preſents to the King and his Miniſters. They- would 
fain have made uſe of the ſame Method, now, but there 
was nothing to be done, the King not being able to pro- 


tect them any longer without diſobliging the Parliament. 


Their real Eſtates were confiſcated, but they had leave to 
carry off the reſt with them. It is the general Opinion, 
that they began to ſettle in the Kingdom in the Reign of 

William the Conqueror: But ſome believe their Settlement 
was of a longer ſtanding. At firſt they were but few in 


Number; but by Degrees, they had increaſed to fifteen 


Thouſand. Their Money had procured them ſeveral 


conſiderable Privileges, which Edward himſelf had con- 


100 Adam de stratton, 32000. 


firmed, as the having a Synagogue at London, a Head of 
their Religion, being a ſort of High-Prieſt, and Judges 
of their own Nation to hear and determine the Suits they 


* Speed has given us the Names and the Fines, viz. Sir Ralph Heng- 
ham, 70oo Marks; Sir John Lovetot, 3000; Sir William Bromp- 
ton, 6000; Sir Solomon Rocheſter, 4000; Sir Richard Boyland, 4000; 
Sir Thomas Sodentone, 2000; Sir Malter Hopton, 2000; Sir William 
Saham, 3000; Robert Littlebury, Clerk, 1000; Roger Leiceſter, Clerk, 


had 
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had againſt one another. They loſt all theſe Advantages, 1290. 
by their not being able to curb their inſatiable. Greedineſs 
of inriching themſelves by unlawful Means, as Ulſury, - 
adulterating the Coin, and ſuch like Ways, which cannot 092 
but render thoſe that practiſe them deteſtable. As for 

their being accuſed of crucifying, from Time to Time, Ky 

Chriſtian Children, one may almoſt depend upon it for 
certain, that 'it was only a Calumny invented by their 

Enemies. E 5 „ =" 
We'are now come to the Grand Affair of the Reign of The Affairs 
Edward I. I mean the Conqueſt of Scotland, of which Scot- 

it is extremely difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to ſpeak in lan 

ſuch a Manner as may be at the ſame time ſatisfactory to 

the Engliſb and Scotch. Though both Nations are pretty 

well agreed as to the Facts, and what gave Occaſion to 
this Conqueſt, they widely differ however as to the Right. 
If we may believe the Engliſo, Edward did nothing on 
this Occaſion, but what was conformable to Reaſon and 
- Juſtice. The Scorch, on the contrary, maintain that Am- 

bition alone induced that Prince to take Advantage of 
the Troubles which diſtracted the Kingdom of Scotland, 
in order to become Maſter of it on frivolous Pretences. 
Although ſeveral Centuries are paſſed ſince this Event, Hi- 
ſtorians have not. been able to get over the Prejudices of 
their reſpective Nations. The Eagliſh ſtill conſider Ed- 
ward I as a great Prince, who employed his Arms only 
in maintaining the Juſtice of his Cauſe. The Scorch ſpeak 
of him as of a Tyrant, who had ſworn the Deſtruction of 

their Nation, and who, contrary to all manner of Right, 

was bent upon ſatisfying his Ambition, by uniting all the 

People of Great-Britain under his Dominion. As I am 

not engaged in either Party by Birth or any other Mo- 

tive, 1 flatter my ſelf that I. have impartially examined in 

to this Affair, and produced from the Collection of Public x 

Acts ſuch Informations as may ſerve to give a juſt Notion 

of the Thing. To this End it will be neceſſary to give 

a particular Account of all Circumſtances, the 4 is 

ſo much the more requiſite as it is the only poſlible 
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1290. Means to difpell thoſe thick Clouds of Prejudice, which 
| belp to darken the Affair. V 
Account of Alexander III. King of Hrotland. married, as hath been 
_ the Diſ- aid elfewhere, Margaret Daughter of Heuty III, King 
prutes avout of England, and Siſter to Edward. He had by her three 
the Succeſſ Children, Alexander, David, and Margaret. David di- 
on to the 5 ä : ep gg 
Crown of ed an Infant, and Margaret was married to Eric King of 
Scotland. Norway, in 1281. It was ſtipulated in the Marriage- 
Contract, that if Prince Alexander died without Heirs, 
and if the King bis Father ſhould leave no Male-Iſſue, 
Margaret his Daughter ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of 
Scotland, and her Children ſhould enjoy the fame Right 
in Caſe ſhe died before the King her Father. Shortly af- 
ter Alexander having loſt nis only Son of the ſame Name 
with him, and the Queen of Norway his Daughter being 
likewiſe dead, after having brought into the World a 
Daughter called Margaret, that Prince reſolved to per- 
form-the Agreement above-mentioned, To that Pur- 
pole, he obliged the Scorch Barons to promiſe with an 
Oath, that in caſe he died without Male-Heirs, they 
would acknowledge the young Princeſs of Norway for 
Alexander their Queen: Alexander lived not above two Years after 
III des. having thus ſettled the Succeſſion; his Death was occa- 
| ſioned by a fall from his Horfe, in the Year 1285. 
Margaret As ſoon as the Scorch had loft their King, they choſe 
of Norway ſix Regents to govern the Kingdom, till the Princeſs of 
n Norway, who'was at moſt but three Years old, ſhould be 
* capable of holding the Reins of the Government. I 
Scotland. do not find in the Hiſtories either of England, or of Scqy 
nana, for what Reaſon the Scorch were three or four Years 
before they demanded their Queen, or wherefore Erich, 
her Father neglected to ſend: her over. It was not till 
1289; after Edward's" return into Englaud, that Erick 
ſent Ambaſſadors to him upon that Occaſion. Edward 
being Marguret's Great-Uncle, Erich t bought he could 
not do better than ask his Advice and Aſſi ſtance, in 
order to place the young Princeſs on the Throne of Scot- 
land. Immediately: after having received this Ambaſly, 
Edward wrote to the Regents of Scotland, ſtrenuoufly 
NV 
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Tranquillity of Scotland. But the Regents thought it more 


in the Credential of their Ambaſſadors, Saving the Ho- II. 448. 


e 


is evident, as well from the Time which had paſſed ſince 


which was taken in aſſembling at Salisbury the Plenipo- 


not thought fit to make known his Deſign ſo ſoon. 


recommending to them the Intereſts of young Marga- 1190. 
ret. At the ſame time, he ſent them word, that he de- 


ſigned to ſend Ambaſſadors upon that Account, that cer- y 
tain Affairs might be ſettled relating to the Welfare and 


proper to ſend themſelves Plenipotentiaries into England, to 

adjuſt with the Ambaſſadors of Norway, in the Preſence 

of Edward, all Matters concerning the Intereſts of Scor- 

land. Nevertheleſs they omitted not to inſert this Clauſe Act. Pub, 


nour and Liberties of the Kingdom. The Biſhops of St. 
Andrews and of Glaſtow, were commiſſioned to tranſact 


Although Hiſtorians have neglecded to clear up the 
Difficulties relating to the coming of Margaret into Scot- 
land, yet it plainly appears they were very great. This 


the Death of King Alexander, as from the Precaution 


tentiaries of Edward, Erick, and the Scorch, to ſettle to- 

gether whatever related to the Reception of that Princeſs. 

In this Aſſembly, it was agreed, that the young Queen 

ſhould be ſent into England, free from any Engagement 

of Marriage. Edward promiſed on his Part to take care of 

her and ſee her educated, till ſuch time as Scotland ſhould 

be in perfect Tranquillity, and in a Condition to receive 

her. Moreover he gave his word, that he would not ibid. 

ſyffer her to be contracted in Marriage, provided the 

Scotch would not do any thing of that Kind without 

his and the King of Norway's Conſent, e 
It was not without Reaſon that Edward Had cauſed this Edward 

laſt Article to be inſerted in the Conventions. Ever fincepropoſes th 

the Death of the King of Scotland, he had been forming ways, _ 

the Project of uniting the two Kingdoms of Great e 08 

tain, by the Marriage of the Prince his Son with Mar- garet. 

eng He had even already demanded and obtained a ibid. 
iſpenſation from the Court of Rome, although he had ? 45% 


But after he had taken the Meaſures above-mentioned, 


— 
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. 1290. be got the Marriage propoſed to the Regents. His Pro- 
The Re- polal having been taken into Conſideration by a Council 
=_ 557% conſiſting of all the Great Men of the Kingdom, it was 
_* bid. unanimouſly reſolved to agree to it. But it was 1 5 
P. 471. certain Terms, which they were to lay before the firſt 
Parliament that ſhould be aſſembled in England. There 

were upon this Occaſion, ſeveral Negotiations, the Par- 
ticulars whereof would be needleſo here. It is ſufficient to 
ay, that the Deputies of the two Nations being met at 
1 ſeveral Articles were agreed upon, the chief of 
which, with reſpect to the Sequel, were as follows: 
The Terms I. The Plenipotentiaries of Edward promiſed in his 
of the Mar- 8 that he would inviolably keep the Laws, Liberties, 
| riage. and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom of Scot lan. i, in all Things 
and in all Times, throughout the whole Realm, with all 
its Marc hes. 
I Pup II. That in caſe Edward the Son, or Margaret the fu- 
II. 482. ture Spouſe, ſhould happen to die one or other of chem, 
without having any Children by their Marriage, and in 
all Caſes or Events, whereby the Kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhould fall to the next Heir, he ſhould be reſtored to the 
People of Scotland, free, independent, and without any Sub- 
jectiou, ſaving however the Rights of the King of England 
to the Crown of Scotland, in Cale it ſhould devolve to 
him, or his Heirs, by a lawful Succeſſion. _ 
III. That the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain le- 
parate, divided, and free in it ſelf, without any manner of 
Subjection to or Dependance on England; ſaving to the 
King of England, and his Succeſſours, the Right he had 
to certain Lands in the Frontiers, or elſewhere, before 
this Agreement, or That which he ſhould hwtully ac- 
quire hereafter. 
IV. No Perſon holding 3 in Fee of the King af 
Scotland, ſhould be obliged to anſwer to any 1 out 
_ . . of the Kingdom, according to antient Cuſtom. 
V. That all the Subjects of the Crown of Scotland, 
. enjoy the ſame Privilege according to antient 
Cuſtom. 


I. That all | Records, Charters, and e or other 
oft | - = Jae: 
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Memorials concerning the Royal Dignity, and the King- 1290. 
dom of Scotland, ſhould be depoſited in a Place of Safety, 
without carrying them out of the Realm, under the Seals 

of certain Lords, till the Queen ſhould come into the 
Kingdom, and have Children. K 17: 


VII. That there ſhould be made no Subjection, Aliena- 


tion, or Obligation, of any Thing relating to the King- 


dom of Scotland, till the Queen ſhould be there in Perſon, 


and have Children alive. „ | 
VIII. That no Parliament ſhould be held out of the 


Kingdom:: 7 


Theſe Precautions are a plain Demonſtration how far 
the Scotch were from believing in thoſe Days, that the 


Kingdom of Scotland was dependant on England 
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| Theſe and ſeveral other Articles which I paſs over in The Mar- 


filence, having been conſented to and ratified, the Marri- riage is 1 
age was concluded and reſolved upon, to the general Sa-“ ade 


tis faction of the two Nations. Edward began from 
thenceforward to take as it were Poſſeſſion of Scotland 


for the Prince his Son, by ſending thither the Biſhop of 
Durham, who jointly with the ſix Regents, was intruſted 
with the Adminiſtration of Affairs, in the Name of young 


Edward and Margaret. No one queſtioned but the two 


| Kingdoms of Great Britain were going to be united by 
means of this Marriage, when on a ſudden and moſt un- Ad. pub: 
expectedly, all Hopes of an Union vaniſned. Edward re- II. 1090. 
ceived a Letter from the Biſhop of St. Andrews, acquaint» Omiſſæ 
ing him with the Report of Queen Margaret's Death, and 


that ſome Scotch Lords upon the News began to ſtir in 


| aſſerting the Right they pretended to have to the Crown. 
The Biſhop intreated him at the ſame Time to advance 
towards the Frontiers, to prevent by his Preſence the Com- 
| motions, which the Queen's Death, if found true, would 


cauſe in the Kingdom. The Report that was ſpread of 
her Death, was but too well grounded. The Princeſs, 


whom the King her Father had promiſed to ſend into Eng- 
land before the Month of October, ſet out accordingly 
from Norway, and died in a certain Iſland, where ſhe was Margaret 


conſtrained to put in for Refreſnment. Preatb. 
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1290. As ſoon as this News was ſpread in Scotland, it occa- 
ſioned there extraordinary Commotions, which threw the 
Kingdom into a more wretched Condition than it had e- 

ver been in. The late King, who had taken Care to cauſe 

the Great Men to ſwear that they would acknowledge 
Aargaret of Norway for Queen, had not had the Fore- 
fight to ſettle the Succeſſion in Caſe that Princeſs died 
without Heirs. They were therefore nota little embar- 
raſſed about the Choice of a Succeſſor. This Perplexity 
became ſtill greater every Day, by Reaſon of the Factions 
which were formed in Favour of the Pretenders to tlie 
Crown. Never would Union among the great Men have 

been more neceſſary, But private Intereſt ſtifling the Love 

of their Country, every one ſteered his Courſe according as 

he was engaged, either by Family-Ties, or by other Mo- 

tives, without giving himſelf any Trouble to examine whe- 

ther Right was on the Side his Inclination attached him to. 


John Bali- Among the Pretenders to the Crown, Jobn Baliol and 
ol and Robert Bruce divided almoſt all the Suffrages of the King- 


Robert dom between them. The firſt held large Poſſeſſions in 


Bruce . Frarce, in the Province of Normandy. The other had a 


tend to the 


| Crown of conſiderable Eſtate in England, and both were very power- 


Scotland. ful in Scotlaud, where their Alliances procured them very 
| great Credit. For the better Underſtanding the Founda- 
tion of their Titles, it will be neceſſary to have before one 
the Genealogy of the Royal Family of Scotland, of which 
I am going to give a ſhort Explanation, nl 
Genealogy David King of Scotland had but one Son named Henry 
of the Roy- who dying before him, left three Sons, vis. Malcolm IV, 
al Family ho aſcended the Throne after his Grandfather, and died 
Ascot. without Heirs : William, who ſucceeded his elder Bro- 


land. ther; and David who was Earl of Huntington in Eng · 


land. The Race of Villiam being extinct by the Death 

of Margaret of Norway, there was a Neceſſity of going 
back to that of David Earl of Huntington, third Son of 
Prince Henny. David died without Male-Ifſue : But he 
left three Daughters, Margaret married to Alan of Gal. 

. ©» Toway, Lſabella Wife to Robert Bruce, and Aag Wiſe ca 
Jon Haſtings an Engliſh Lord. Margaret the eldeſt 5 
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that Things were in ſuch a State, that it was impoſlible to Scotch 
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the three Siſters, leſt only two Daughters, Deverguld, 1290. 
whom ſome call Dornagilla, and Marjory. Deverguld 
married John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a Son of the ſame 


| Name, who was one of the two Candidates for the Crown. 


Marjory, who had been Wife to John Cumin, died with- 
out Iſſue, Iſabella, ſecond Daughter of David, had by 
Robert Bruce, a Son named Robert from his Father, who 
was the other Candidate. Ada, third Daughter of David, 
had left a Son called John Haſtings, who put in a Claim 
likewiſe to the Crown. To avoid Confuſion I ſhall de- 
fer ſpeaking of this Third Candidate, and confine my ſelf 


| at preſent to the two principal Claimants, namely, John 
| Baliol, and Robert Bruce, who were properly the only 


ones who had a Right to pretend to the Succeſſion. 


It muſt be obſerved, that at the time of the Death of Foundari- 


Margaret of Norway, the three Daughters of David Ear ml the 


of Huntington were not alive. But Deverguld, Daugh- jew 2 


ter of the eldeſt, was ſtill living, and gave up all her 
Right to John Baliol her Son, Who, as deſcended from 
the eldeſt of David's Daughters, pretended that he ought 
to have the Preference of all the reſt of the Claimants. 


petitors. 


On the other hand, Robert Bruce Son of the younger 
Daughter alledged for himſelf, that he was one Degree 


nearer than Baliol, ſince he was Grandſon to David. 
Whereas his Rival was but Grandſon to the Daughter of 

> ſame Prince, It was objected againſt him, that De- 
verguld being of the ſame Degree of kin with him, ought 
to ſucceed, ſaying ſhe was Daughter to the eldeſt, where- 
as he was only Son to one of the younger Daughters of 
David. But he replied, that where the Degrees are equal, 
the Males ought to be preferred to the Females, and that 


| this was the conſtant Law and Cuſtom of all the States, 


for which he produced ſeveral Precedents, taken from the 
Hiſtories of Foreign Countries. Thus ſtood the Caſe, 
which could not be decided without diſpleaſing one half , . of 
of the Kingdom. 1 ATe 4 

Here it is that we begin to find the Exgliſß and Scorch Scotland. 


Hiſtorians claſhing with one another. The latter affirm according 


h 


8 
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Hiſtorians, 


Fairs in 


Bucha- 
; Nan. 
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find in Scotland impartial Judges. They add, that ſup- 


poſing ſuch could have been found, it would have been 


too difficult a Matter to put their Sentence in Execution, 


by Reaſon of the equality of Credit and Power in both 


Parties. Baliol was Lord of the Province of Galloway, one 
of the moſt conſiderable of the Kingdom. He was like- 


wiſe ſupported by the Family of the Cumins, which was 


very powerful, and of great Intereſt. Robert Bruce held 


in England the Earldom of Cleveland, and in Scotland 


Edward 
choſen Um- 
pare, 


and ſum- 
mon the 

States of 

Scotland - 
ro Nor- 


ham. 


thoſe of Anandale and Garioch. Beſides this, by means 
of Robert his Son, to whom his Wife had brought in 


Portion the Earldom of Carrich, he was allied to the moſt b 


powerful Families of Scotland. So that, continue they, 
in order to avoid a Civil War, which could not fail to 
break out, it was agreed by the two Parties, that the De- 


ciſion of this important Affair ſhould be left to the King 


of England. They believed they might expect all Kind 
of good Offices from him, as well becauſe of the good Un- 
derſtanding which had long ſubſiſted between the two Na- 
tions, as 1n Return for their ready complying with the 


| Marriage of the Prince his Son with their late Queen. He 


was intruſted therefore, ſay they, to be Fudge of this Diſ- 


pute, and to aſliſt the Perſon he ſhould think proper to 


place on the Throne. They add, that Edward accepted 
the Arbitration, and came to Norham, where he ſummon- 
ed the States of Scotland, proteſting, that he aſſembled 
them not as Sovereign, but as a Friend, who deſired them 
to meet the Arbitrator they themſelves had made choice 
of. But this is a Fact which the Engliſp deny. They 
affirm that Edward ſummoned the States of Scotland to 


Norham, not as a Friend and Umpire, but by Vertue of 


his Right of Sovereignty over Scotland. They add, the 
bare Conſideration of the Situation of Norham, which 


is a Town in England, plainly enough makes appear that 


Edward exerciſed an Act of Sovereignity, in convening 
the States of Scotland in his own Kingdom. The Scorch 
reply, that this Proof cannot take Place, fince upon this 
very Occaſion Edward granted them Letters Patents, which 
intirely deſtroyed the Force of it. His Words are * 


— * 
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That he did not intend that the coopieg of the Scots on this 


Side the T weed, ſhould be any Prejudice 70 them, or that for 
the future, upon any account whatever, they ſhould be o- 


Book IX. 


bliged to come and treat with him on this Side the River. So 
expreſs a Declaration, which ſeems to prove that Edward 
retended not to the Sovereignty of Scotland in Fact, is 


was once eſtabliſhed, he ſtiled his Letters Patents, a pure 
Conceſſion, which he might revoke at Pleaſure, and which 


getting his Sovereignty to be acknowledged by the Szates 


to conveen, firſt the States, that he might lead them by 
Degrees to the Acknowledgement he wanted to extort 


the States to Norham, he made uſe of ambiguous and well 


It was not his Intereſt then to diſcover it, though his De- 
ſign was to make uſe of the ſame Aſſembly to ſtrengthen 
his Right, . + EE "ET 

Buchanan affirms, that immediately after the Death of 


only a Proof of his Policy or Diſſimulation; fince it is 
certain, that from henceforward his Deſign was to eſtablifh 
the Right of Sovereignty. Accordingly, as ſoon as it 


was actually done. In the View this Monarch had, of 


of Scotland, as we thall ſee hereafter, it was by no Means 
proper to alarm the Scots by an Act ot abſolute Authority, 
before the States were aſſembled. Such a Step might have 
induced them to take Meaſures oppoſite to his Deſigns. 
It was much more natural and more advantagious for him, 


39 
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from them. So that, in all likelihood, when he ſummoned 


contrived Expreſſions, proper to hide his real Intention. 


Ithe young Queen, Edward formed the Project of be- 


s much more likely, that his firſt View was only to get 
imſelf owned for Sovereign of that Kingdom, whether 
e imagined 1t was his Due, or whether| he had a Mind 


etter to accompliſh his 1 continues the ſame H iſto- 
ian, he perſwaded eight others, beſides the two above- 
entioned, to put in a Claim to the Crown. His Intereſt 

vas, according to this Hiſtorian, to puzzle the Cauſe, ſo 
Hat the two chief Claimants might ſee that he ſhould not 
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Want 


oming Maſter of Scotland. Perhaps he goes too far. It 


o take Advantage of the favourable Opportunity which 
ffered of fully eſtabliſhing his pretended Right. The 
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one another; namely, the Right of Succeſſion te the 


were not compliable to his Will. 


want means to render their Titles dubious, in caſe they 
Aſter theſe Remarks, which are neceſſary for the Se- 
quel, it is time to come to the Deciſion of this famous 
Proceſs. Bur: firſt it will be requiſite to obſerve that 
this Affair includes in it two Things, really diſtinct from 


Crown of Scotland, and the Right of Sovereignty over 


1291. 
Edward 

Hires 
the States 


Fy 


the ſaid Kingdom, claimed by Edward. The former ap- 


pears at firſt ſight to be the moſt important, and the lat- | 
ter ſeems to be an Incident which took its Riſe from the 


other. But we ſhall find that it became the main Point, 


'by the fatal Conſequences it was attended with, and there- 


fore it is not to be wondered at that I ſhould ſtay to 


clear up this Matter. It muſt be obſerved, that the Par- 


ticulars I am going to relate, are taken from a Journal, ot 
Ferbal Proceſs, inſerted in the Collaftion of Publick Acts, 
made by Mr. John de Cadam, one of Edward's Clerks 
or Notaries. This Obſervation ſhould cauſe us to read 
with ſome Precaution, what appears to be roo much in 
favour of the King of England, with regard to his Claim 
to the Sovereignty of Scotland. 1 


The States of Scotland being met at Norham, May 10. 


1297, Roger Brabanzon Chief juſtice of England, 
ſpeaking by the Order and in the Name of the King his 
Maſter, who was preſent, told them, That the King of 
England, taking into Conſideration the unfettled State of 


the Kingdom of Scotland, had required the States to al- 

ſemble in that Place, in order to lay before them certain 
Matters tending to the Preſervation of the Peace and Tran- 
- quillity of the Kingdom: That he had no Deſign to u- 


ſurp the Rights of any Perſon, to ſtop the Courſe' of 
Juſtice, or to infringe the Liberties of the People of Scot- 
land: But that as Sovereign Lord of Scotland, he ws 
come to do Juſtice to every one: And that this might be 
done the more eaſily, though what he claimed could not be 


 Juflly diſputed, he required the States to own him, over 


and above his Right, as Sovereign and direct Lord of Scu- 
land: That then he would make uſe of their Counſels to 
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do what Juſtice and Reaſon required. The States, ex? 
treamly ſurprized at this Propoſal, demanded Time to con- 
ſult the abſent Biſhops and Barons, to the End they might 
return an uniform Anſwer in an Affair of that Impor- 
tance. Edward, in his Turn; ſhowed ſome Surprize that 
the States ſhould demand Time to give in their Anſwer. 
He ſaid, that he had reaſon to believe they were come rea- 
dy prepared as io this Matter; ſince they were not igno- 

| rant of his Intention, and therefore he gave them only the 
reſt of that Day to conſider of his Demand. On the 
Morrow, the States having inſiſted upon more Time, the 

Eing granted them three Weeks, reckoning from the 105 

of May. During which time they were to prepare what 

they had to object againſt his Pretenſions, and to pro- 
duce all the Acts and Monuments whereby they might 
think to invalidate his Demand. 


June, I find however in the Journal, which I take for 
my Guide, only That of the ſecond of the ſame Month. 
| The Biſhop of Bath and Wells was Spokeſman for the 


and they had not produced or alledged any Thing to inva- 
lidate his Right, his Intention was to act by virtue of his 


and as Sovereign, to do Juſtice to the Claimants; 

Let us ſtay a Moment to make one Remark upon this: 
up the Journal, from whence what I have juſt related is 
taken, a Man cannot help perceiving that there is ſome- 


Edward produced his Pretenſions to the Sovereignty of 


Sovereignty, demand Time to conſult together upon ſo 


oo a. 


Vor. IV- 


thing wanting here. In the two preceeding Aſſemblies, 


1291. 


Although, according to the Time appointed by the The bes 
King, the next Meeting was to be held on the firſt of e 


Anſwel. 


| King, and recited what had been done in the two former 
Aſſemblies. After which he added, that the three Weeks 
which the King had granted to. the States being expired, 


ach nowleuged Sovereignty over the Kingdom of Scotland, 


Remarks 


Subject. How good an Opinion ſoever one may have of on che $i 
the Faithfulneſs of Edward and his Notary, who drew {ence of ths _ 


States. 


Scotland. The States, far from owning on the Spot this 


nice an Affair. The King granted them three Weeks; 
and that Time being expired, in the firſt Meeting, men- 


2 


edged Right. If it be true then, that the Srates return- 


* 
* 


tioned in the Journal, the Chancellor of England begins 
with ſaying, that the Srater had produced or alledged 


nothing againſt the King's Pretenſions. Does it not 


| ſeem that he ought to have begun with calling upon the 
Srates to give in their Anſwer, which the Journal ſhould 
have mentioned, either by relating their Objections or, 
Aſſent, or at leaſt by ſetting forth that they had- returned 


no Anſwer; which done, the Chancellor's Speech would 
have been very proper. But inſtead of this he begins with 


declaring, that the States having nothing to ſay againſt the 
King's Pretenſions, his Majeſty was reſolved to make uſe 


of his Right. This Management makes it ſuſpected, ei- 


ther that the Account of what paſſed that Day is cur- 
tailed, or that the Day before there had been another A.- 
ſembly, wherein the States had .produced their Proofs; 


but the Author of the Journal did not think fit to men- 


tion them. It has been obſerved, that according to the 


Time fixed by the King, an Aſſembly was to be held on 
the firſt of une, whereas this was not till the ſecond. 


But I offer this only as a Conjecture, on which J do not 


etend to eſtabliſh any thing. The greateſt Difficulty 
ies in that after a Conſultation of three Weeks the State, 
of Scotland ſhould have nothing to anſwer or. object to 
Edward's Pretenſions; the which is aſtoniſhing : for it is 
certain that hitherto the Sovereignty of the Crown of 


England over Scotland had never been ſo generally acknow- | 


ledged, that the bare publick Notoriouſneſs of the Fact 
could put the States to Silence. Of this there needs no 
other Proof than the Marriage-Articles before- mentioned, 


1 wherein the Scots had taken ſo great Care to maintain their 
Independence. In the ſecond Place, the Time they took 


to conſult about the King's Demand, plainly enough 


"ſhows, that they were not fully perſuaded of their Sub- 


jection to the Crown of England. In ſhort, the Pre- 


caution it ſelf Edward tosk to extort from them this Ac- 
knowledgement, teſtifies that the Thing was at leaſt 
daoubtful. It is not cuſtomary to act in ſuch a manner, 


when a Man has an undeniable and a generally acknow- 


ed 
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ted. John Balioi being abſent, his Maſter of Horſe ſtood . 


done, the Chancellor proteſted aloud in behalf of the 
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ed no Anſwer to the King's Demand, it muſt be thought, 1291. 


either that they were over-awed, or that the two princi- 


pal Claimants acted in Concert, and prevailed with the _ 9 
States, by ſecret Practices, not to oppoſe the Pretenſions 4 
of the King of England. In all appearance they were a- 
fraid of retarding the Deciſion of the main Affair, by this 
Incident. But to return to our Journal. EY 

- The High Chancellord&ving ſpoken as is related in the Edward 
r and taking his Maſter's Right for granted. ad- ]¶ĩ ar 
dreſſed himſelf firſt to Robert Bruce, and demanded of 3% 70 

hrs it, to Kobe: | t by all the 
him, whether he would acknowledge the King of Eng- claimants. 
land for Sovereign of Scotland, and receive from him, as 
fuch, the Juſtice he ſued for. The Journal adds, that Robere 
Bruce anſwered in clear and expreſs Terms, that he owned 
the King of England for Sovereign Lord of the Realm 
of Scotland, and conſented to receive from him as ſuch, 
the Judgement that Prince ſhould think fit ro pronounce. = 
The ſame Queſtion being put to Florence Earl of Holland, 
and to John Haſtings , they both made the ſame An- 
ſwer. After which, Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, 
William Roſi, Walter de. Huntercumbe, Milliam Veſci by 
Proxy, Robert de Pynkeny, and Nicholas de Soules, appear= 
ed and demanded to be admitted ſeparately, to prove that > 
the Crown of Scotland was devolved to them by Right of _ 1+, -\_ 
Succeſſion. - The ſame Queſtion was put to them, as ta =." 
the three firſt, concerning Edward's Right, to which gha 5 
ving returned the ſame Anſwer, their Petition was admit- 1 


dt 


up, and alledging ſome Excuſe for his Maſter's Abſence, .. 

demanded, in his Name, that he might be heard the next 

Day, which was granted him. 
On the Morrow, after the Chancellor had made a Re- The Pro- 

eapitulation of all that had paſſed to that Time, Baliol, 5 of 

who was pre ſent, was asked the ſame v en as the reſt r 

of the Claimants, and mide the like Anſwer. Which 

King: That although the King of England attedon this Ocra- I 

Lord of 3 E | 5 1 

). 00 
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1291. ſion as Sovereign Lord of Scotland, yet he did not intend 

thereby to cut himſelf off from the Hereditary Right which 

he might have to the Crown of that Kingdom, or to exclude 

himſelf as to the Propriety. That he expreſſly reſerved to 

himſelf the Liberty to proſecute his Right, as well as the o- 

ther Claimants, in ſuch Manner and at ſuch a Time as he 

| ſhould think fit. As ſoon as the Chancellor had done 

ſpeaking, the King repeated word for word the ſame Pro- 

teſtation with his own Mouth. Then John Comin Lord 

of Badenoch roſe up, and demanded leave to prove his 

lawful Right to the Crown. His Requeſt was granted 

him, after he had, with the other Claimants, acknowledged 

Authen- the Sovereignty of the King of England. What related 

zick Ac- to Edward being thus ſettled, the Claimants drew up a | 

— Writing, whereby they acknowledged him for Sovereign 

Claimants. Lord of Scotland. This Act was ſigned by All, and par- 

©  ricularly by Robert Bruce and John Baliol, and ſealed with 

their Seals. As for the Silence of the States on this Oc- 

caſion, Edward without giving himſelf any farther Trou- 

ble, took it for an Aſſent, and ſo became poſſeſſed of the 
Sovereigntÿj. 5 5 

Edward This Step being made, the King proceeded ſtill farther, 

3s put in He repreſented ro the Claimants, that it would be to no 

. Py Purpoſe to give Sentence in favour of any one of them, 

Kingdom. if it was not in his Power to ſee it executed. Upon this 

Re Foundation, he demanged to be put in Poſſeſſion of the 

Kingdom, that he might be able to deliver it up to the 

Perſon which ſhould be declared King, To this the 

Claimants conſented, and ſigned an Act according to his 

Deſire, as if their bare Pretenſions to the Crown had gi- 

ven them a Right ro diſpoſe of the Kingdom as they 

pleaſed. In this Act they own the Kin of England for 

Sovereign Lord of Spat{ayd, and in that Quality, for 

Judge of the Proceſs caving the Succeſſion, They 
promiſed to hold for good and valid the Judgement he 

Mould pronounce. They agreed he ſhould be put in Poſ- I - 

.  feſſhon of all the Caſtles of the whole Kingdom, in order 

po reſtore jt to him, to whom it ſhould be awarded. They 

added however this Condition, that he ſhould be oblig:d 
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to give it up again two Months after Judgement given, 
in the ſame State he had received it, except the Homage 


which the new King ſhould be obliged to do him. 


All that had hitherto paſſed in favour of Edward, was 
only the Acts of ſome private Perſons, but among whom 
were Bruce and Baliol, who divided all Scotland between 


| them, and conſequently their Approbation drew after it 
that of the whole Kingdom. In thoſe Days of Anarchy, 


the Regents had no great Authority, neither did they dare 
to do any thing which might diſpleaſe the King, or the 
two chief Candidates, one of whom was to be their Maſter, 
As to the States, after Edward found they were little in- 


| Clined to favour his Pretenſions, he conſulted them no 


longer. As they were aſſembled out of Scotland, and un- 
der the Power of the King, they were not at liberty to 
take ſuch Meaſures as they would have done. So that the 
King hardly met with any Oppoſition from the Gover- 


nours of the Caſtles, when he came to take Poſſeſſion of 


the Kingdom. William de Umfreville, who had the 


Cuſtody of the Caſtles of Dundee and Forfar, was the 
only Perſon that made any Reſiſtance. He conſidered the 
Act above-mentioned as very irregular, and could not 


reſolve upon ſuch a Security, to deliver up the Places 
which had not been committed to his Truſt, either by the 
King of England, or by the Claimants. It was neceſſary 
that the Claimants, Regents, and King himſelf, ſhould 
paſs an expreſs Act, to indemnify him in Caſe he ſhould 
one Day come to be called to an Account 
Whatever Edward's Pretenſions were, it is certain, that 


the Sovereignity of the Crown of England had never been 
fully acknowledged in Scotland. Accordingly the Scots 
in general could not but look upon theſe Proceedings of 
the Claimants, and of the Regents themſelves, as a mani- 
feſt Prevarication : And yet it was very difficult to act 


otherwiſe. All the Great Men were gained either by 


Edward's Promiſes, or awed by his Threats. The Troops = 
he had ordered to march to Aforham, under Colour of 


uarding the States of Scotland, did not a little help to 


» 
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| 1291. do almoſt whatever he pleaſed. It was neceſſary 28 


that the Regents ſhould give the People ſome Satisfaction, 
in letting them ſee that they took Care of their lotereſt. 
With this View it was that they demanded of Edward 


\Biward's Letters Patent, declaring that the Deciſion of the Proceſs 
Conceſſion. ſhould be made in the Kingdom' of "Scotland. Edwar, 


conſidering this Step as a fort of Approbation of his 
Sovereignty, uns the Demand was expreſſed in ſuch 
a a manner as claſhed not with it, ver readily condeſcend- 
ed to their very humble Petition, and ordered the Letters 
thus demanded to be difpatched out of hand. 


| Fxemina- The Affair of the Sovereign gnty being thus ended; 


ion of inks thongh without the Intervention 


concerning 


the 88 the Grand 
Affair came on, of examining the Claims of the ſeveral 
Competitors to the Crown, to the End the King might 
know the Grounds of their reſpective Pretenſions. | To 
this Purpoſe it was agreed among them, that Baliol and 
Comin, as well for themſelves as for all the Claimants, 
| ſhould nominate Forty Perſons, and that Robert Bruce, in 
ike manner, ſhould chuſe Forty others, to examine into 
the Rights of the Competitors. That to theſe Fourſcore, 
the King ſhould add about Twenty Four more, and theſe 
. Commilhoners, after having maturely examined all things, 
ſhould make their Report to the King. | 

In the Aſſembly of the 5th of Juue, they did nothing 
but give in the Names of the Examiners which had bees 
choſen. 

The next Day the King ordered the Erne to ap 
point the Time and Place of Meeting, to proceed to t 
Inquiry. All agreed upon Berwick, a Town in Scotland | 
ſituated on the Tweed, for the Place. But as they could 
not agree about the Time, the King fixed it to the 2d'of : 
Anuguſt following. 

There was het Aſſembly. at Nor har; wherein the 
| — of Scotland reſigned their Patents to the King, 

and the Governours of the Caſtles their Commiſſions, to 
be diſpoſed of at his Pleafure. Edward e, but re- 
turned them with the neceſſary Alterations to make it ke 
Þ 


yu that they ne * 2 {ame _ 
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made the Biſhop of Cairhneſs Chancellor of 2 and 


joined with him in Commiſſion Waker Bann an 


Engliſhman, one of his Cleks.. 
On the 12th of. June, Edward iſſued out Orders to al 
that held. any Office in the Kingdom of Scotland, to come 


and take the Oath of Allegiance to him, the which was 
done that Day by all that were preſent. The Claimants 
took the ſame Oath, after which they broke up tall the | 


Day appointed for the meeting at Berwick. 
Tbough it was ſome Time to that Da ” Edward came 
thither quickly after, and on the 3d of July made the 
following Proteſtation 2: That — he had ranted here- 
25 fore, that the Affair of the Succeſſion ſbould be tried in the 


ngdom of of Scotland, yet he did not imtend to bind. himſelf 
: the ſame — if the ſame Caſe ſhould happen 
again, or on any other Occaſion. © Apparently the Aſſembly, 
before whom he made this Declaration, was neither full 


nor authoriſed to receive it. Since the Examiners were 


not to meet at Berwick till the 3d of Auguſt that is, a 


Month after. >> 
The Day being come, the Examining Commilliviners 


met at Berwick in the Preſence of the King, and received 
the» Petition of the Claimants in the Order follow | 
But becauſe theſe Petitions containing the Grounds of | 
their Pretenſions, were founded on the Genealogy of the 
Royal Family of Scotland, it is neceſſary to have before 


one this Genealogy, although ſuppoſititious, without 
which it would be difficult ro have a Notion of their re- 
ipective Rights. 
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Florence Part of Holland, oed that he was deſcend- | 


ed from Ada Daughter of Prince Henry, and Siſter 1 


the Kings Malcolm IV, and William. 

Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, founded VE Chim 5 
on his being deſcended from Ilda Daughter of King Wil- 
liam, and Siſter of Alexander II. 


Milliam Veſci aſſerted, that he Was [ſue of Margaret 


ge of IP NAN 
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frica, Children of © William, from whom 


their Genealogies, or that thoſe from whom th 
their Deſcent were Baſtards, otherwiſe their Iſſue would 
have had more — to Crown 2 David's. Ac- 


5 » — } 
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the Race of Margaret )eldelt Siſter of his Mother, being 


extinct, the Crown was devolved to him as next Heir. 


Patrick Galythly founded his Claim on his being Grand- 


| for to King William by Henry Son of that Prince. In 


all appearance Henry, Father of Patrick was a Baſtard, 


ſince had he been legitimate his Son's Title would have 
been indiſputable. 


- Roger de Mandeville claimed the Crown as Son of Als 


frica, Daughter of King William. 
ohn Haſtings maintained that the Kingdom of Scot» 
land being Divifble, ought to be ſhared among the De- 


ſcendants of the three Daughters of David Earl of Hun- 
tington, the youngeſt of whom was his Mother. _ 

Robert de Roſs ſtiled himſelf Iſſue of Iſabella eldeſt 
Daughter of King Miiliam, and Siſter of Alexander II. 


John Cumin derived his Claim further back, namely, 
from Donald formerly King of Scotland. | 

Fohn Baliol ſet forth, that he was Son of Deverguld, 
eldeſt Daughter of Margaret the eldeſt of the Daughters 


of David Earl of Huntington, and that the Race of King 
William being extinct, he was the next Heir to the late 
Queen. It muſt be obſerved that he took it for granted 
in his Petition, that Margery and Iſabelia, eldeſt Daughters 


to Alexander IT, died without Iſſue, although Nicholas de 


Son es called himſelf Son of the firſt. After that. paſſing 
over in ſilence, Henry, Iſabella, Ilaa, Aar gart, and A.- 


: Galythiy, 


Roſs, Dunbar, Veſti, and Mandeville, ſtiled themlelves 


Delcendants, he proceeded to the Family of David, young- 
er Brother to King William. His Silence lea R 


preſume, either that theſe Claimants had fa f 
ey derived 
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Robert de Pynkeny affirmed, that he came from Marga- 
ret Daughter 0 P. Prince Henry, and Siſter of the Kings 5 
Malcolm and William, 


Nicholas de Soules ſaid, that being Grandſon of Alex- 
ander II by Margery, ſecond Daughter of that King, and 
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cordingly we ſhall ſee in the Sequel, that their Pretenſions 


were nor regarded at all, It may be further obſerved, 


| that this favours what is faid by Bachanan, that Edward 


drew in eight Claimants, beſides Baliol and Bruce, to de- 
mand the Crown, on purpoſe to puzzle the Cauſe: And 


indeed, it is eaſy to fee, that of all the above-named, Ba- 
lil excepted, there was not ſo much as one that had the 


leaſt Title to the Succeſſion, ſuppoſing, as is very likely, 
that they were deſcended from Baſtards, and that Vicho- 


las de Soules had not truly ſer forth his Genealogy. 
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Robert Bruce alledged; that he was one Degree nearet 


| than Baliol, ſince. he was Grandſon of David, whereas his 


Rival was only Grandſon of his Daughter. Thar indeed 


| Devergwld was in the fame Degree with himſelf 5 but that 


ſhe could not claim the Crown, becauſe it was the Cuſe 


tom that the Males ſhould be preferred before the Females 
in the ſame Degree of Conſanguinity. To ſtrengthen his 
| Title, he added, that Alexander II had declared him his 


Heir in Caſe he died without Iſſue, and offered to prove 


it by living Witneſſes. Moreover, he maintained that 


Alexander III had always looked upon him as his pre- 


ſumpt ive Heir, and that he had ſaid as much to them he 


was familiar with. 


All theſe Peritions being read, and the King, ſays the 
Journal, willing to give the Commiſhoners Time to ex? 
mine into them, appointed the zd of June in the follow- 
ing Year 1292 for another Aſſembly, wherein the Clai- 


mants might more fully urge their reſpective Rights. 

I ſhall make uſe of this Interval to examine as brief] 
3 poſſible, the Grounds on which Edward built his Right 
of Sovereignty over Scotland. We find them at length 
in a Memorial drawn by that Prince's Order. And be- 
ezuſe this Memorial is frequently alledged by the Exgliſii 


Authors, as containing the juftifymg Proofs of the Right 


of Sovereignty which England has all along had over Scot- 
land, it will not be amiſs to give an Abſtract of it, to the 


end the Reader may be perfectly informed concerning this | 


Matter. 
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PROOFS alledged by EDWARD I. 70 
_efta>liſh the RIGHT of SOVEREIGNTY 
of the KINGS of ENGLAND over 
SEODTELAND... | . 


IN the Year 901 Edward the Elder, King of England, 
[ſubjected to his Dominion the Kings of the Scots, 
Humbrians, and Welſh. This is to be found in the Hil- 
tories of Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, and William 
of Malmsbury. EE | . 
In the Year 92 1 the King of Scotland, Reginald King 
of the Dares, the Engliſh which inhabited Vorthumber- 
land, the King of Wales and his Subjects, choſe Edward 
the Elder for their Father and Lord, and made a ſtrict Al. 
liance with him. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hovedon. 
In the Year 924, the fame Edward reigned over all 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain, Engliſh, Scots, Cum- 
brians, Danes, and Britons. Mar. Scotus, Roger de Hove- 
den, I - 
In the Year 926 King Athelſtan, Son of Edward, 
vanquiſhed - Conſtantine King of Scotland, together with 
the King of the Mentes, and compelled them to take to 
flight. After the Victory they took an Oath to him, 
and concluded an Alliance with him at Ulzoth, Fuly 4th 
Mar. Scotus, Rog. de Hoveden. „„ 
We find in the Hiſtories of William of Malmsbury, 
Ralph de Diceto, and Henry of Huntington, that Athelſtan 
forced Conſtanſtine King of Scotland, to quit his Crown, 
and that afterwards he gave him leave to reſume it, on Con- 
dition that he ſhould hold it of the Kings of England, 
ſaying, It was more glorious to make Kings, than to be 
one. : EE + 
In 934. the ſame Athelſtan vanquiſhed Conſtanting 
who had revolted, and ravaged Scotland as fir as Dunferd, 
Conſtantine gave him his Son in Hoſtage, with great Pre- 
ſents, and a Peace was concluded between them. Ala. 
1 | 85 25 Scotuh 
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Scotus, Rog. de Hoveden, Henr. de Huntington, Kal. de 
Dicer. 
In theYear 93 > Engenius King of Cumberland, and Con- 


ſtant ine King of Scotland, met Athelſtan at Dacor, and ſub- 
| mitted himſelf to his Mercy. Athelſtan, who command- 


ed Conſtantine to cauſe his Son to be baptized, ſtood God- 
father himſelf, Mill. de Malmsbury. 


In 940 Athelſftan was ſucceeded by Edmund, who 


reigned tour Years, during which Space the Scots revolt 


In 947 Edred, Brother and Succeſſor of Sian ha- 


ving vanquiſhed the Nort humbrians, carried his Aims in- 
to Scotland. The Scots ſeized with Fear, ſubmitted with- 


out Reſiſtance, and took the Oath of Allegiance which 


was due to him. 1 ſet over the Scots a King called 


Edrick. Mar. Scotus, W. of Malmsbury, H. de Hun- 


3 tington. 
L the Year 955, 2 was King of England after 
ears, and there was during his 


Reign no Revolt on the Part of the Scots. 
In 977 Edgar King of England having ſummoned to 
his Court Keneth King of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumber- 
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land, and fix other Kings, made them row him in a Barge, 


of which he himſelf held the Rudder. He faid upon 


that Occaſion, as tis affirmed, that his Succefine might 


| boaſt of being really Kings of England, lince they 1 
ed ſo great a Prerogative. 

Another Time the fame Edgar having been informed 

; cha Keneth had ſpoken ill of him, ſent for him to Court. 
| and having walked with him into the Fields, offered him 


the Choice of two Swords, in order to fight him. Ke- 
neth refuſed it, and caſting himſelf at Edgar's Feet, beg- 
ed his Pardon, and had - Mar. Scotus, Rag. of Hove- 
den, M. Malmsbury, F. . of Huntington, Ka. de Di- 
ceto. 

During the Reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred | 
II, and Edmund Ironſide, the Scots revolted not. 

Canute the Great, at his Return from Rome, in the 1 5th. 


2 X08 of his Reign, ſubdued with eaſe Scotland, which 
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bad revolted, and King Malcolm was ſubject to him. Ca- 
nute was King of England, Denmark, 2 and Scat- 
land. Mar. Scotus, W. of Malmsbury, H. of Ru 
ton, Ra. de Diceto. 

One does not find that the Scots 3 during the 
Reigns of Harold II, and Hardicanute. 
In the Reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Siward Va of 
Northumberland, eee Macbeth King of Scotland 
and ſlew him. After which, by the Command of King 
ark he placed Malcolm Son of the King of Cumber- 
land, on the Throne of Scotland. Ibid. 
We find likewiſe theſe Words in the Hiſtory of 1/7/li- 
am of Malmsbury, King Edward gave the Kingdom of 
Scotland 7 Malcolm Son of the King of Cumberland, 10 
* it of the Crown of England. 
We meet with nothing about the Scats, whilſt Harald 
11 was on the Throne of England. | 
William the Conqueror having marched into Scotland in 
the ſixth Year of his Reign, Malcolm met him at Aber- 
zcth, where he did him Homage, or became his Man, 


_ Chron. of St. Aians. 


In the ſame Chronicle it is ſaid, rhat William returned 
into England, after haying received Homage of Malcolm, 
and ſome Hoſtages. 

In the third Year of William Rufus, Malcolm having 


revolted, and ravaged Northumberland, William, accom: 
= by Robert his Brother, led his Army into Scotland, 


nd made Peace with Malcolm, on Condition that Mal- 
col ſhould obey him, as he obeyed Milliam his Father. 
H. Scotus, Rog. de Hoveden. | 
Henry of Huntington ſays, that Malcolm ſeized with 
Fear, became Man * to King He William. | 
The | 


* That is, did bias Homage, che Form of which you have in 
the ſecond Srature 17 Edw. II. When a Free- Man ſhall do Ho- 
pay he ſhail hold his Hands together between the Hands of his 

rd, and ſhall ſay thus on his Knees; 7 become your Man from 
this Day forth, for Life, for Member, and for worldly Honour, and 
Gal owe you ray Faith for 1 the Land I hold of you erte the Faith 
4 ew 
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The ſame King dethroned David of Scotland, and pla- 
ced Edgar Son of Malcolm in his Room. . 


Edgar King of Scotland dying, Alexander J his Bro- 


ther ſucceeded him, by the Conſent of Henry I, King 
of England. H. of Huntin 


fon. 3 f 
Stephen King of England * demanded Homage of 


David King of Scotland, and upon his refuſing it, be- 


cauſe he had taken an Oath to Matilda, 3 his Son 
. of Hun- 0 


did Homage to King Stephen. M. Scotus, 
tington, Rog. de Hoveden. 2 | 

Milliam King of Scotland, David Earl of Huntington 
bis Brother, the Earls and Barons of Scotland, did Ho- 
mage to Henry II, King of England, and ſwore Fealty * 


to him. 


In the Year 1174, William King of Scotland ravaging 


England, was taken Priſoner and delivered to King HF 
Il, who ſet him at Liberty, on Condition he ſhould do 
him Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland. 


teuere, it is needleſs to repeat it here. It is ſufficient to 
ay in a word, that William, in order to obtain his Liber- 
, was forced to bind himſelf to do full Homage to Henry 
L, for the Kingdom of Scotland, and accordingly did ſo. 
This is the beſt Proof in favour of Edward, and as ſuch he 
ſts upon it the <P of the Memorial, entering into a long 
Detail, which amounts to what is above- related. 


owe to our Sovereign Lord the King, and to my other Lords. The 
ind to you ſhall be Faithful and Loyal. 


014 Edw. I. Stat. 2. When a Free-Man ſhall do Fealry, he 
all hold his Right Hand over the Book and ſay: Hear you, my 
rd, that I A. B. ſhall be to you faithful and true, and ſhall owe 
ny Fealty to you, for the Land that I hold of you, and truly ſhall de you 
he Cuſtoms and Services that I ought to do you at the Terms aſſigned, 

0 held me God, and all the Saints. He that holdeth Land by this 


u under the King may hold. 


Ia 


1 — 


As the Treaty between theſe two Kings has been ſpoken of 


ccleſraſticks ſay inſtead of 1 become your Man, I do you Homage, 


* Fealty, from the Latin Fidelitas, The Form of it ſee in an- 
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In the Reign of Richard we do not find the Scots re- 
volted. On the contrary, William came to Canterbury to 


do Homage to Richard. 


Edward wiſely paſſes over here in Silence the Letters Pa- 
tent of Richard I, whereby he relinquiſhed the Sovereignty 
of the Kingdom of Scotland. | i on 

The ſame William came and did Homage to King John 
at Lincoln, and ſwore Fealty to him upon the Crols of 
Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Rog. de Hove- 
den. | | | 3 

The ſame King John would have made War on Milli- 


am, for having, without his Conſent, married his Daugh- 


ter to the Earl of Bulloign. This is to be found in the 
Chronicle of the Monaſtery of Bridlington. We alſo 
read in the Chronicle of the Abbey of Honywood, that 
Hilliam gave his two Daughters in Hoſtage to King 


Henry III, in the 35th Year of his Reign, came to iſ 
Tork to marry his Daughter to Alexander King of Scot- 

land, and the latter did there Homage to the King of 
England. The Guardianſhip of the young King, and 
the Regency of the Kingdom, were conferred on Robert 
Roſs and John Baliol, by the Advice of the Great Men 


of both Kingdoms. Chron. of St. Albaus. 


Io ſtrengthen all theſe Proofs, Edward heaped toge- 
ther ſome Paſſages extracted from divers Charters and ſe- 
veral Bulli, and from a Book intitled, The Life of St, 
In a Charter of Edgar King of Scotland, granted to the 
Church of Durham, that Prince acknowledges that he 


holds the Land of Londoney, and the whole Kingdom of 
 Scetland, by the Grant of Malliam King of England his 


Lon | : 
In another Charter, William King of Scotland grants 
to King Fohn of agony his dear Lord, the Power of 
marrying Alexander his Son, Prince of Scotland, to whom 
he pleaſed. Moreover he promiſed King John, that whate 
ever might happen, he and Prince Alexander his _ 
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Eord, pr, | 
In a Bull of Gregory IX, that Pope ordered the Barons 


of Scotland to ſide with the King of England againſt 


their own Prince, in caſe the latter ſhould break the 
'Frexy he had made with Han 11. 

The ſame Pope in another Bull commanded the Arch- 
biſhop of York, and the Biſhop of Carliſle, to perſwade 

In another directed to the King of Scotland, the ſame 
Pope told him, that ſince he was Liege-Man to the King 
of England, and had ſworn Fealty to him, he ought not 
to attempt any thing againſt him. | 


the King of Scotland to keep the Treaty. 


Pope Clement in a Letter to Henry King of England, 


in behalf of the Biſhop of St. Andrews, outed of his See 
by the King of Scotland, requires him among other things, 
to warn, exhort, and if neceſſary, to force that Prince, 
by the Power granted unto him, to reſtore the Biſhop. 


| The Proof taken from the Life of St. John of Bever- 


h, the Author whereof is unknown, conſiſts in this Nar- 
rative. King Athelſtan marching towards Scotland, met 


upon the Road certain People who having been blind 


and lame, were juſt cured by the Interceſſion of St. John 
of Beverly. This made him reſolve to go and perform 
his Devotions in the Church where the Body of this Saint 


| hy. After he had ended his Prayers, he left his Dagger 


on the Altar, as a Pledge of what he had promiſed the 


« Saint, in caſe he was proſperous in his Undertaking. Afﬀ- 


ter this, having entered Scotland, St. John appeared to 
him and aſſured him of his Aſſiſtance. Upon this Af- 
ſurance Athelſtan attacked the Scots, and gained a ſignal 


Victory over them. Which done, he ſubdued the Whole ; 


Kingdom of Scotland, and ſtayed there three Years. In 
returning to England, a great Rock ſtood in his way, and 


he intreated God, through the Mediation of St. For 


of Beverly, to give him ſome Sign, whereby the Standers- 
by might know that the Scors were juſtly ſubdued by the 
Exgliſh, and that the conquered Kingdom ought for ever 
to pay Tribute to his Succeſſors. Then drawing bis 

| | = | Sword, 


would be true to Henry Son of John as to their Sovereign 1291. 
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Sword, he ſtruck the Rock, which yielded like ſo much 
Butter, and he made a Hole in it an Ell deep. Where- 
upon the Author adds, that this is an evident Sign Scot- 
land was brought into Subjection by the Engliſh 

Edward produced ſome other Teſtimonies, but with- 


out naming his Authors, in order to ſhow that the Lords 
of Galloway had done Homage to the King of England. 


In 1185, Roland Lord of Galloway ſubmitted to the 


King of England, fearing, as tis preſumed, ſays the Au- 


thor, the Power of that Monarch, who was advancing 


_ witha great Army to make War againſt him. 


Henry II, King of England, having received Homage 
of Alas of Galloway, and of David Brother of King Wil- 
liam, returned into his Dominions. „„ 

In the 22d Year of Henry II, Gilbert Son of Fergus 
Lord of Galloway came with the King of Scotland into 
England, where he became Liege- Man of Henry the Fa- 
ther, and ſwore Fealty to him. Which done, in order 
to gain his Good-will, he %gave him a thouſand Marks of 
Silver, and Duncan his Son in Hoſtage. ä 


Theſe are the Proofs made uſe of by Edward to juſti- 
fy his Right of Sovereignty over Scotland. As it paſſes 
for certain, among ſeveral Engliſb Hiſtorians, that Edward 


proved beyond all Diſpute his Right from antient Ch: oni- 


cles, I imagined that the Reader would not be diſpleaſed 
to be able to judge for himſelf, without being obliged to 
refer to the Writers of both Parties. For which reaſon I 
retrenched none of theſe Proofs, though ſome of them 
are far enough from being evident. 1 SN 

Certainly, there is Reafon to think it ſtrange that the 


Scots ſhould find nothing to oppoſe to theſe Proofs, the 


greateſt Part whereof are very weak, not to ſay altoge- 
ther frivolous. But it muſt be conſidered that they were in 
England, over-awed by the Preſence of the King, and that 
Bruce and Baliol, who were in great Credit, did all that 
bay in their Power to prevent any Incidents which might 


retard the Deciſion of the main Affair. However, ſince 


Edward ſupported his Pretenſions by the Prodfs ſet 
forth in the Memorial, and fince the age extorted 
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from the Kings of Scotland, was the ſole Cauſe of the 
War which broke out afterwards between the two Nati» 
ons; it will not be needleſs to clear up this Matter a 


little, by adding what the Scots might have alledged a- 
gainſt the Proofs, if powerful Motives had not induced 


them to keep Silence, and what they actually did object, as 


ſoon as a more favourable J uncture happened. 


la the firſt Place, they might ſay > That it was ne ceſfary 


to diſtinguiſh two Things, which Edward affected to 
confound in his Memorial, namely, the Superiority of the 


Forces of the Kings of England, and the Advantages they 


frequently gained over the Scots, from the pretended Ac- 
kr, wledgement made by the Kings of Scotland, that they 
held their Crown of the Kings of England. The latter 


was the main Point in Diſpute, and yet the Proofs al- 
ledged in the Memorial chiefly relate to the former. 
2. The Buſineſs was not to prove in general, that the 


Kings of Scotland were frequently conſtrained to. make 
diſadvantagious Treaties, and to take Oaths relating to 
theſe Treaties : The Acts themſelves ſhould have been pro- 


duced, and it ſhould have been made appear that they really 


contained the Acknowledgement of the Sovereignty of the 
Kings of England over Scotland. It was alſo neceſſary to 
prove the Continuation of this Acknowledgement by the 
Homages which the Kings of Scotland ought to have done 


upon every Change of Government in either Kingdom, 


according to the conitant Cuſtom practiſed by Yaſals, for 


many Ages ſince : But this is what Edward did not do. 


z. When Eagar King of Scotland owns in his Charter 


| granted to the Church of Durham, that he held his King- 


dom of Milliam Rufus, hat Acknowledgement did nor 


import a Confeſſion that the Crown of Scotland was 
dependent upon that of England. It was only a Decla- 
ration, that it was by the Aſſi ſtance of the King of Eng- 
land that he had aſcended the Throne of Scotland, .which 


an Uſurper had ſeized, as appears from the Hiſtory. 
4. This ſame Charter, which is one of Edward's: Prune 


Writers, and. oppoſed with ſuch ſirong 


2 
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of Chronslogy, that one cannot ſcarce help being convinced 


by them. 
J. As to what and between Henry II ind William : 
King of Scotland, it is very true William did full Homage 
for his whole Kingdom. Bur it is no leſs certain, that it 
was in Purſuance of a Treaty, wherein that Homage was 
expreſſly ſtipulated, as a Condition ot the Captive King's 
Liberty. It is even evident from hence, that he was not 
ſubject to it before, ſince there was need of binding him 
to it by a Treaty, And this is what would never have 
been thought of, unleſs the War had been undertaken on 
the Score of that Homage, which is not Fact. Beſſdes 
this Homage, which was only a Conſequence of William's 
Captivity, was not continued by his Succeſlors, ſince 
Richard, Son of Henry, entirely gave it up, as we have 


| ſeen 1 in the Reign of that Prince. 


6. As for the reſt of the Proofs, which are much weaker, 


they are not only taken from Evgliſh Writers or Subjects 


of England, who for the moſt Part lived long after the 
Events they relate, bur are founded on uncertain Expreſſi- 
ons, which do not neceſſarily bear the Senſe Edward put 
upon them. 

7. Had Edward no other Proofs to Males. but the 
Teftimony of ſome partial Hiſtorians? Why did he not 
produce the Homages paid by the antient Kings of Scot- 


land, as he did that which William paid ro Henry II? If 


the Matter had been only to prove the Homage for the 


Earldom of Huntington, he would have had no occaſion 


to rummage the Hiſtorians, his own Records would have 
Tupplied him with Proofs, What is the Reaſon then that 
it was more difficult to preſerve the Homages paid for 
the Kingdom of Scotland? If the King of France could 
not have proved his Sovereignty over Guienne, and the 
Earldom of Pontieu, but by Paſſages taken from French 
Authors, there 15 room to Queſtion whether Edward 
would have ſubmitred to do him Homage for theſe two 
Provinces. 
8, The Scots might alledge, that when Henry III FY : 
manded Aid of the King o of Scotland againſt the Earl of 
Leiceſter 
7 | 
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5 Lriceſter, | he owned in expreſs Terms, that the Succours 1291. 
a i were given him out of Friendſhip, and not of Dury, _ 
9. The ſame Henry would have had Alexander III his 


"2 |= Son-in-law do Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland. but 
ge Alexander refuſed it, and would only do it for the Lands 
e fn nt $45 5400 at FH 7 
5 10. Edward himſelf being deſirous that the ſame A. 
8 lea ander III his Brother in- law, ſhould aſſiſt at his Coro- 
ot nation, gave him Letters Patent, wherein lie acknowledged 
m that the Preſence of that Prince was not of Duty, and that 
'E he affiſted at the Solemnity only out of Friendſhip, and 
Jn to do him Honour, without being any ways obliged to 
es "ED 5 | „ a $11 
r. When the fame Alexander did Homage to Edward, 
- he made an Authentick Declaration, that he did not meart 


to do Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, but only for 
the Lands he held in England, and his Homage was rer 


5 ceived with that Limitation. 1 een 
is 12. The Scots might ſay further, that the Homage 
11 done for the Lands in England, though paid by a King of 
[- Scotland, had no manner of Relation to the Kingdom of 


It Scotland. In like manner the King of England, by doing 
Homage to the Kings of France, did not intend to make 5 
© the Kingdom of England dependant on the Crown of 

t France, but only to acknowledge the Dependancy of the 

7 Lands they held in that Kingdom. e OE: 


= 13. Homage was frequently paid for Penſiont; for Ins 
L ſtance, the Earls of Flanders did ſo to the Kings of Eng- 
n land upon that Account, as did the Earl of Savoy, for a 
4 Penſion of two Hundred Marks. So that barely to ſhow, 


tat the Kings of Scotland had done Homage to the Kings 

1 of England, was not to prove the Point in Queſtion. It 

; ſhould have been made appear that thefe Homages were 

e for the Kingdom of Scotland, either by Letters Patent 

auncer the Hands of the Kings of Sco2/and themſelves; or 

{ by the Inſtruments of the Homages well-atteſted, ac- 

; cording to the uſual Cuſtom. But Edward produced ng . 
other Act, but that of William's forced Homage which 

x King Richard freely We SY EG 
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1291 As to the Paſſages extracted from the Popes Bulls. 
5 they could amount to no Proof, ſince the Scots do not 

deny that their Kings were YVaſals to England for the 
Earldom of Huntington and ſome other Lands on the Fron- 

tiers. But they deny that they were fo for the Kingdom 
of Scotland, the which the Bulli did not affirm. 

I fay nothing of the Extract taken from the Life of St, 
Bonk of Beverly, ſince there is reaſon to doubt whether 

award ſeriouſly intended to draw a Proof from a Mira- 
cle ſo ill- atteſted, or rather fo ridiculous, and from an 
VIE! whoſe Author is unknown. 

Theſe Anſwers are not Arguments which 1 ſupply the 
| Scots with. The greateſt Part are the fame that Boniface 
VIII made whe of in his Letter to Edward, to diſſwade 
him from attempting any Thing againſt Scotland, as we 
Mall fee hereafrer. But let us return now to the Deci- 
fon of the Affair of the Succeſſion, from whence I have 
made this Digreſſion. 

1292, The Day appointed by Edward being come, al the 
Sequel of Claimants with the Fourſcore Examiners, repaired to Ber- 
the Affair wich, where Edward was preſent, At the firſt Meeting 
of the Suc- Ambaſſadours from the King of Norway appeared, and 
ceaſfen. gemanded the Crown for the King their Nader Father 

pot the hate Queen. Their Petition being received after 
they had acknowledged the King of England for direct 
Lord of Scotland, thoſe of the other Chimants were read, 
each in its Furn, and the Commiſſioners began to examine 
them. But Edward, ſays the Journal, conſidering that 
this Examination would be a long while about, which 

might be prejudicial to Scotland, took another Courſe. 

He propoſed and got it approved that they · ſnould begin 
with examining the Titles of John Balio! and Robert 
Bruce, without Prejudice to the others, which ſhould be 

3 dilcuſſed afterwards. 

guns The firſt Queſtion which was put, was che what Laws 
propoſed by and Cuſtoms they were to proceed i in giving Judgement, 
Edward, about which Edward would in the firſt Place have the 
ou? 4. Advice of the Examining Commiſſioners. It was not 
* for them to * in deciding this Point. | — 
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long Debates, they told the King that they could not 


give 
him their Advice, without further Deliberation, and de- 
fired him to join with them four and twenty Englifh, as 
it had been agreed upon. This Expedient did not for- 
ward the Deciſion. The Expliſh Commiſſioners reported 
to the King, that the Scorch were ſo divided in their O- 


pinions concerning their own Laws, that it was very dif- 
ficult to ſettle Fo diſpurable a Point. They added, that 
they durſt not themſelves, for that Reaſon, give him any 
Advice in ſo nice a Queſtion. Theſe Difficukies deter- 
mined Edward to afford a longer Time, and to appoint the 
14th of Ottober following for the Dey of the firſt Al- 
tembly. 


what Laws and Cuſtoms Judgement was to be given ? 


2. How was he to proceed in Cafe the Cuſtoms of England 
and Scotland thould be uncertain, or oppoſite to one ano- 
| ther 3. Whether Judgement was to be given with reſpect 
to the Kingdom ot Scotland, otherwiſe than with regard 
to Earldoms, Barontes, and other Fiefs of the Crown of 
England? The Time Edward had granted the Exami- 


vers had afforded new Light which they had not before. 


6 
1292. 


The e being met at the Time mpointed, He proprſes 
SA propofed to them theſe three Queſtions. I. By three M.. 


"+ 


They who could not agree about the firſt Queſtion in the | 


Month of Argaſft, were in October unanimous in their 


Opinions. To the Firſt they made Anſwer; That in Anſwers. 


Caſe there were found any certain Laws or Cuſtoms in the 


King's Dominions, by them he ought to proceed. To 


the Second, That if in his Territories there was no cer- 
tain Law, he might eſtabliſh a new one. To the Third, 
That the. Kingdom of Scot lam was to be judged in the 


ſame manner as other indiviſible Fiefs. It is no hard Mat- 


ter to ſee that theſe Preliminary Queſtions tended only, as 
is plain from the Anſwers, to eſtabliſh Edward's Right of 


Sovereigmy, a Right which he conſtantly ſuppoſed, 


without allowing it to be contradicted. - 
| Edward upon theſe Deciſions ordered Brace and Baliol 


to-be called, and demanded whether they hadany*thing to aalen, 


heb to. Weben; the Reafons „ in cheir Petitions. Robert 


T bey Br UCC. 
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They replied, that they deſired to add ſome thing furs 


\ 
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ther by Word of Mouth, and Bruce began to ſpeak rſt; 
His Reaſons were confined to theſe Four. 1. That the 


Succeſſion of a Crown ought to be ſettled hy the natural 


Right by which Kings Reign, and not by the Laws 
which Subjects are judged by, and that, according to 


natural Right, the next of Kinought ro ſucceed. 2. That 
for the fame Reaſon, although private Inhernances were 
diviſible, and the Eldeſt had ſome Privilege by the Laws 
obſerved among Subjects, it was not fo with regard to a 
Kingdom, to which the next Heir ought to ſucceed with- 
out any Diviſion. 3. He maintained that it had fre- 


quenly happened in Scotland, that the Crown had been 


awarded to the collateral Branch, preferably to the Dirett, 
and that the Succeſſion, in the Family of the Eldeſt, was 
not ſo eſtabliſhed, as that it ſhould bring him any Pre- 


judice, ſince in that very Kingdom Brothers had ſeveral 


Heir. 


Reaſons 
and Replies 
of John 
Baliol. 


Times been preferred to Sons: 4. He took it for granted, 
that although he was in the ſame Degree as Deverguld. he 
ought however to ſucceed, becauſe f 


John Baliol taking up the Diſcourſe, founded his Right 
on the Genealogy of the Royal Family, and ſhowed that 
he was deſcended from the eldeſt of the Daughters of 


David Earl of Huntington, whereas Brace came trom the 


Second. He replied to the Reaſons of his Competitor, 


and maintained That the Cuſtom of England as well as of 


Scotland was, that the Deſcendant of the eldeſt Daughter, 
though farther removed, was preferable to the next of 


Kin deſcended from the Younger. As to what Bruce had 
alledged about natural Right, and the Right of Kings, he 


anſwered, that it was the Buſineſs of the King of England 
to decide that, as Sovereign, who, Time out of Mind, 
held Scotland in Dependance on his Crown. As for the 


Inſtances produced by Robert, of Brothers preferred to 


ons, he affirmed that it had never been done in Scot- 


und, but by way of Uſurpation and Violence. That, 


as Sovereigus, had ſet things to Rights, by placing t 


when ſuch a Thing had happened, the Kings of England, 
Son 


— - 


e was the next Males - 


he 
as 
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Sons on the Throne. To prove what he advanced he I 


ledged the Example. of Edgar, whom William Rufus put 


in Poſſeſſion of the Crown uſurped by Donald. Laſtly, 


He maintained, that ſuppoſing what Robert had advanced was 


beyond Diſpute, he could receive ho Benefit from it. In- 


deed, it appeared from thence that ſometimes the next of 


Kin was excluded to make Room for a more diſtant Rela- 
tion, it being undeniable that a Brother is farther removed 
than a Son. I ſhould be too tedious if I recited all the 


Arguments, Anſwers, and Replies of both Sides. This 
is ſufficient I hope ro ſhow the Grounds of their Pre- 
mb. > 1 


This Affair a cleared up, and the Reaſons of Queſtion 
naving been examined, the King put Propoſed to 


the two Claimants 
the Queſtion in this Manner: Whether the more diſtant 


the Exa- © 


Iſue of the eldeſt Daughter, was to be preferred to the near- Decided in 


er, deſcended from the younger * The Commiſſioners were favour of 


ot one Opinion in this Matter. Their Deciſion was, Baliol. 


That according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of both King- 


doms the Deſcendants of the eldeſt Daughter were to be 


preferred. One might juſtly demand to what Purpoſe was 


the Diſcuſſion of the Preliminary Queſtions, ſince the 


Laws of both Kingdoms were ſo expreſs in Favour of 
the principal Queſtion, if it had not been already remark- 
ed, that they were ſublervient to the private Intereſts of 


Edward. Notwithſtanding the formal Deciſion of the 


Commiſſioners, the King, willing to let it be ſeen that he 


acted without Paſſion and Partiality, cauſed the ſame _ 


Queſtion to be debated again a long time in his Preſence, 
and appointed the 6th of November following, to pro- ; 


nounce the deciſive Sentence. 


On that Day, Edward ſolemnly declared, that Robert Eqw-ad 
Bruce's Pretenſions were ill- grounded, and that the Laws gives Sen- 
allowed him no manner of Right to the Crown of Scot- bence a- 
land. But as the Excluſion of Bruce did not neceſſarily you 5 
import the Admiſſion of Balial, ſince there were otber 


Claimants, the King ordered the Examiners to hear the 


i 


reſt of the Parties. Robert Bruce finding himſelf exclu- wzs „ 
dec by this Sentence, declared that he had another Right a Perivion. 


which” 
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which he would take the Advantage of, and juſtify in 
another Form, the Pretenſions he had to Part of the King- 


dom. Upon which, he preſented his Petition, which 


was admitted. 


The Affair between Baliol and Bruce bein | decided, | 
Fohn Haſtings ſtood up and maintained that OPS being 


a Fief dependent on England, had no more Priviledges than 
other Fiefs which were all Divifble, He inferred from 


thence, that the Kingdom of Scotland ought to be divi- 


_ ded among the Deſcendants of the Daughters of David 
Eatl'of Huntington, the youngeſt of whom was his Mo- 
ther. He was immediately backed by Robert Bruce, who 


ſtood up allo and ſaid, that he confined his Claim to the 


third Part of the Kingdom, as Heir to David's ſecond. 


Daughter. Whereunon Edward put theſe two Queſti- 
ons. 1. Whether the Kingdom of Scorland was a Divi- 


| ſible Fief? 2. Or whether, not being ſo, the Acquiliti- 
ons made by the Kings of Scotland were to follow the 


All the o- 
ther Clai- 
mant, 
drop their 
Pretenſi- | 
en. 


Law of common Inheritances? The unanimous Advice 
of the King's Council, and of the Commiſhoners, was, 
that the Kingdom of Scotland was an Indiviſible Fief, and 
that the Acquiſitions made by the Kings in the King- 
dom, ceafed to be diviſible the Moment they came into 
their Hands. After this Deciſion, Edward appointed 
the 17th of November, to paſs Sentence...  _ 

The Commiſſioners being met on the Day appointed, 
the King ordered all the Claimants to be mandel What 
they had to fay in Defence of their Rights. The Au- 
baſſadors of Norway, Florence of Holland, William dt 


Veſci, Patrick Dunbar, William de Roſs, Robert de Pyuke- 
, Nicholas de Saules, and Patrick Galyihly, declared 


that they did not intend to proſecute any farther theit 


Cuhkaims, and withdrew their Petitions. Upon this De- 
cClaration the King pronounced that they had no Pretenſi- 


ons to the Crown of Scotland. John Comin, and Roger 
de Mandeville, not appearing to maintain their, Claims 
they were likewife rejected. After which the King 
pronounced that John Haſtings and Robert Bruce EP 
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Right to the third Part which each of them demanded; 1294. 
becauſe the Kingdom of Scotland could not be divided. 


. 


None remained but Baliol, who being, without a Ri- Etward 


val, ſince the others were rejected, was acknowledged as declares 


the only Perſon that had a Right to pretend to the Crown: —_ 4 
Accordingly Edward pronounced that he ſhould be put Sc 
in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, ſaving however to himſelf 
and his Succeſſors, the Right of proſecuting their Pre- 
tenſions to the ſaid Kingdoms when they fhould thin 
proper. Then he addreſſed himſelf to the new King and 
told him, That he ought to take care to govern his Peo- 
ple with Equity, in ſuch a manner, that for Default of 
ye or any other Reaſon whatever, he ſhould not o- 
lige his Sovereign to make uſe of his Right to redreſs 
Grievances. Then he appointed Tueſday following for 
him to ſwear Fealry, and Chriſtmas-Day next to do Ho- 
mage at Newcaſtle. * | | 


r 
% 


© The Trial being thus determined, Edward diſpatched Baliol *. 


all neceſſary Orders to put Baliol in Poſſeſſion of the Kings /wears 


om: 1 ; RV 2: Fealty id 
dom; and the new King ſwore Fealty to him on the 2oth Edwards 


of November. In the Oath, he acknowledged the So- 
vereignty of the King of England over Scotland in very 
expreſs and ſubmiſſive Terms, and cauſed an authentick 
Act of it to be drawn up. His Inſtallation was performed 
at Scone with the uſual Formalities, and all the Scorch Lords 
took their Oath to him; except Robert Bruce, who was 
abſent. Which done, he came to Newcaſtle upon Tine, an does 
where he did Homage to the King, in ſuch Expreſſions Homage. 
ws it was not poſſible to add any thing to them to denote 
more fully his Dependance. e | 
After having ſeen the Manner wherein the Journal, Com. 
made by Order of Edward, relates what paſſed in decis plainrs of 
ding this famous Trial, it is but reaſonable to hear the /e Scots 
Scots in their Turn, and to lay before the Reader's Eyes 2 
what they ſay in this Matter. They pretend that EA- 
ward acted very unjuſtly in the whole Courſe of this Af- 
fair, and that his Conduct throughout was 4 continued 
Series of Artifices, Corruption and Violence: That in- 
deed he had before ſome Pretenſion to the Sovereignty of 
JJ... 8 Scors 


Scotland; 
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Scotland, but it was ſo ill-grounded that it would never 
have come into his Head to inſiſt upon it, if the State of 
the Kingdom had not furniſhed him with an Opportuni- 
ty: That having been choſen Judge, or rather Umpire of 


the Difference between the two Claimants, he abuſed that 


Truſt in order to ſerve his own Intereſts at the Expence 
of the Liberty of the Scots. They agree within a Trifle 
to what is related in the Journal; but affirm, that in 

private, by Promiſes and Threats, he ingaged the Com- 
miſſioners blindly to follow his Directions. They add, 
That his chief Aim being to make the Perſon who ſhould 
be declared King of Scotland, Vaſſal of the Crown of 
England, he gave the two Claimants to underſtand, that 
they had nothing to hope for, unleſs they would own 
him before-hand for Sovereign of the Kingdom. To 
ingage them, /ay they, to this Acknowledgement, he him- 
ſelf had raiſed up all the other Competitors, who entirely 
depended upon him, on purpoſe to ſtart Difficulties which 


might make Bruce and Baliol ſenſible how much they ſtood 


in need of his Favour. It is not to be thought ſtrange 
that the Claimants ſhould be ready to do whatever he 
would have them. The two principal ones were afraid 
that their Oppoſition might deprive them of the Crown, 
and the Reſt put in their Claims only in Obedience to 


his Orders, or to do him a Kindneſs. Tis further af- 
firmed, that before the Pretenſions of the Parties came to 


be examined, Edward had reſolved to ſet the Crown 
on the Head of Baliol, who was of an inferior Genius to 
Robert Bruce, and of leſs Credit in the Kingdom. Bu- 
chanan ſays upon this Occaſion, that Edward offered the 
Crown firſt ro Bruce, on Condition he would oblige him- 


ſelf to do him Homage; and upon his refuſing it on that 


Condition, Edward turned to Baliol, who immediately 


accepted his Offer. To the invincible Argument, which 
the Engliſh pretend to infer from Robert's Conſent and 


Signature to the Acts and Declarations which the Clai- 


mants made before they preſented their Petitions, the 


Scotch reply, That it was not impoſſible but Robert might 
at firſt reuſe the Crown on the Terms they would have 
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in the Journal it ſelf made by Edward's Order, that, 
not withſtanding the great She w of Impartiality through- 

out, that Prince favoured the Cauſe of Baliol. In the 
firſt Place, the Arguments of Robert Bruce are very much 
abridged, and one may ſay, ſet forth to the worſt Advan- 

tage. In the next Place, immediately after Robert was ex- 
cluded, all the reſt of the Claimants, except Baliol, drop- 

ped their Pretenſions, even to the Ambaſſadors of Nor- 


way, who in all appearance had private Orders to act as 


Edward directed them. Indeed, one cannot ſee why the 
Excluſion of Bruce ſhould affect the other Claimants in 


ſuch a Manner as to oblige them to withdraw their Peri- 


tions, This plainly diſcovers the Reaſon why Edward 


would have the Examiners begin with inquiring into 


the Rights of Bruce and Baliol, becauſe when that Bu» 
| fineſs ſhould be decided, he had no longer any need of 


the others. The affected Abſence of Baliol is likewiſe 


taken Notice of the Day that the other Chimants ac- 

| knowledged the Sovereignty of the King of England, 
that he might not one Day be reproached, when he ſhould. 

be on the Throne, for having been the firſt to introduce 


that Innovation, his Aim being to make believe that he 


had done no more than. followed thoſe that went before 


V | 228 7 
him. Tis affirmed that Edward was more apprehenſive. 


of Robert than of Balio!, and that in the whole Courſe 
of this Procedure, he had ever in view his own Intereſts. 
The ſole End. of all his Proceedings, continuł they, was 
to eſtabliſh a Right which he could never have been able 
to ſupport at any other Juncture, and which belonged” 
not to him. If this Right had been inconteſtable, ta 
what Purpoſe did he take ſo many Precautions to eſta- 
bliſh it? To What End ſo many Acknowledgements and 
| Oaths extorted from ſome private Perſons at a Time 
Vo. IV. %  , Oe 


67 
impoſed upon him, and afterwards perceiving how detri- 1292. | 
mental his Refuſal might be to him, he was induced to 
comply. It is true he did not much better his Cauſe by 
that Means, fince his Refuſal made a deeper Impreſſion 
on Edward's Mind, than h Compliance could do after- 
wards. They add, That it is impoſſible to help ſeeing, 


— 
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when the States of Scotland alledged not the leaſt Objec- 


tion to his Pretenſions, if we may believe the Journal 
Why ſo many Proofs heaped up, the greateſt Part where- 
of are ſo weak, in order to get a Sovereignty : acknow- 

ledged, which, according to him, was not called in Queſ- 


tion? If the States of Scotland made no Reply to Ed. 


 ward's firſt Propoſition, it is eaſy to ſee that it could not 
be but from a Motive of Fear. Beſides, it could not be 
inferred from their Silence, that they acknowledged this 
Sovereignty, ſeeing they had never before made the like 
Acknowledgement. If by their Silence they had intended 
to give their Approbation to Edward's Pretenſions, 
whence is it that he required not from them an authentick 5 


Declaration, as well as from the Claimants? Was it their 


Buſineſs to decide ſo important a Queſtion, - or rather, 
did it not belong to the States actually aſſembled ? In fine, 
it appeared plainly enough afterwards that the Sentiments 


of the People of Scotland were not conformable to the 
Declaration of the Claimants, ſeeing they embraced the 
firſt Opportunity which offered to ſhake off the Yoke 
impoſed upon them. I ſhall add here, in favour of the Scors, 


that the Collection of Publick Acts affords a pretty ſtrong 


Proof, that che Kings of Scotland had never done Homage 


for the whole Kingdom, if we except that which Milliam 


paid to Henry II. We find in the Collection, that the High- 


Chamberlain of Edward having. 1 of Baliol the 
Fees due from the Vaſſals when they did Homage, there 

was no Preceedent to go by. Whereupon Edward was 
forced to fix them bimlelf at Twenty Pounds Sterling, 


which was double the Sum paid by an Earl on the 


like Occaſion. What Likelihood 1 is there that the Fees 


ſhould not be ſettled before, in caſe this Homage had been 
done ſo often as Edward pretended ? 
I have hitherto related the Manner wherein the Engliſh 


and Scorch talk of what paſſed at this famous Trial, as 


well with regard to the Crown it ſelf, as to the Sovereign- 
chimed by Edward, But for the entire clearing up 
15 this Matter, it will not be needleſs to make theſe further 


| Oy eryations, In the firſt Place, it PR by the whole 
| Lebens 


ve 
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was not to become Maſter of Scotland, as Buchanan 


| charges him, but only to render that Kingdom a Fief of 


the Crown of England. In this he did but follow the 
Steps of moſt of his Predeceſſors. Not to mention the 
Saxon and firſt Norman Kings, Henry II had no ſooner 
King William in his Power, but he took Advantage of that 
Prince's Misfortune, to oblige him to do Homage for his 


Kingdom. Henry III, Father of Edward, would fain 
have extorted the fame Thing from Alexander III, but he 
could not bring it about. It cannot therefore be inferred. 


from Edward's firſt Steps, that he had formed the Project 
of making himſelf Maſter of Scotland, fince he demanded 
only the direct Sovereignty, without inſiſting on the Poſ- 
ſon, concerning which he was ſatis fied with making a 
bare Declaration. If he had deſigned any ſuch Thing, 


Engliſh Garriſons and Governours that were his Creatures, 
in the Places which were put into his Hands. He might 


| of ſome one of the Claimants, the Cuſtody of the Caſtle 
could not be truſted to People of their Nation, without 


But inſtead of ſecuring by that Means the Poſſeſſion of 


thought inſufficient, if he had formed any ill Deſigns. 
To this may be added, that if he had entertained any ſuch. 

Thoughts as they charge him with, he would have found 
a fair Opportunity to put them in Practice, by dividing 


: 
* 


Daughters. By that Diviſion he would have weakened: 


zwarding the Crown to a ſingle Peron. 


4 


But on the other Hand, it can hardly be denied, | that 


he had a Mind ta take Advantage of this favourable Iunc- | 


| ture, to eſtabliſh his Sovereignty over Scotland, and ſo to 


4 


Eine 


he might eaſily have found plauſible Pretences to place 
have alledged, that all the Scors having eſpouſed the Party | 
expoſing the Kingdom to the Hezard of a Civil War. 
the Kingdom, he confirmed all the Governours, and con- 


tented himſelf with receiving their Oath, a Precaution 
which a Prince of his Abilities would doubtleſs have 


the Kingdom between the Deſcendants of David's three 
the Forces of the Scots, whereas he kept them united, in 


xcompliſh the Project which his Anceſtors had farmed, 
4 | | = | but 


Conduct of Edward, that from the beginning, his Intent 1292. 
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but could never fully bring to paſs. It is hard to judge, 
whether he himſelf believed he had a lawſul Right, or 
whether, conſidering the State Scorland was then in, he 
was willing to lay hold of the Opportunity to eſtabliſh à 
new one. The laſt ſeems the moſt likely, though it falls 


out but too often, that Men ſuffer themſelves to be pre- 


poſſeſſed in Favour ef what is for their Intereſt. And in- 
deed to ferch Proofs from Hiſtories compiled by Engliſh. 
men, in order to ſhow that Scacland was a Fief of the 
Crown of England, was as good as owning he had no bet- 
ter to produce. Certainly a Homage like this ought to 
have been made good by more authentick Proofs. One 


can hardly be perſwaded, that if the Kingdom of Scor- 
land had been a Fief of England Time out of Mind, and 
without any Interruption, as he pretended to prove, there 


could not be found among the King's Records but one ſin- 


gle Homage in Form, done by the Kings of Scotland. It is 


therefore apparent that without being over-perſwadzd of his 
Right, he had a Mind in order to eſtabliſh it fully, to take 
the Advantage which the preſent Circumſtances of Scot- 
land afforded him, well knowing there was no Body in 
2 Condition to oppoſe him, ſince the two Heads of the 


Parties had ſo much Reaſon to keep fair with him. But 


I queſtion whether the Acquieſcence of the Scots could 
give him a Title to acquire a new Right. I leave this to 


de determined by thoſe that are verſed in theſe Matters. 


However, methinks one cannot well juſtify this Prince, 
who by an ill-grounded Ambition, kindled between the 
two Nations of Great Britain a War which cauſed Tor- 


rents of Blood to be ſpilt on both Sides. And if the E- 
vent may be reckoned as any Thing in Affairs of this Na- 


ture, the Sequel of this Hiſtory will ſhow, that although 
in the Beginning God favoured Edward's Deſigns, he 


rmitted that the Projects of the Engliſh in the End 
ſhould vaniſh into Smoak. Perhaps I ſhall draw upon 
me the Cenſure of ſome People whoſe Heads are ſull of 
this antient Sovereignty of England over Stotland, or of 
the Per fections of Edward I. They will fancy no doubt, 
that what I have been ſaying is injurious to the Glory of 
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If the Deſire 


themſelves from it. 


bed there, the Scots might have flattered themſelves that 


I nook IX. 5. EDWARD I. 


that Prince, or the Grandeur of England; but I am in 1292. 


hopes that they who are leſs prejudiced, will do me more 


uſtice. It is Time now to return to the Hiſtory, and _ 
ſhow the fatal Effects of Edward's Ambition, to both the 


* 


Kingdoms. 


- 


eſtabliſh his Sovereignty over that Kingdom, made him 
take a Courſe oppoſite to his own as well as to the In- 


fear of alarming them too much. But Edward proceeded 


in a very different manner with the Scots. Hardly was 
be in Poſſeſſion of the Sovereignty he had ſo much wiſh- 

| ed for, but he made his Yaſals feel the whole Weight of 
it; and this Rigour produced not the Effect he expected. 


Far from contributing to keep that Nation in Subjection, 
it ſerved only to put them upon ſeeking Means to free 


Before Edward left Newcaſtle, an Opportunity offered 
to exert his new Right, which he failed not to take hold 


of an Injury which he pretended was done him by ſome 


| Ewgliſh Commiſſioners who had been ſent into Scotland, 


Edward ſent the Affair into England to be tried there by 


his Judges. The Council of Scotland, looking upon this 


Proceeding as a Breach of the King of England's Pro- 


| miſes, ſent ſome of their Members to repreſent to him that 
| he had obliged himſelf not to draw out of the Kingdom 


the Affairs of the Scots. Edward thought this Remon- 


ſtrance very ill-grounded. He replied, That the Affair 


was of ſuch a Nature, that he could not permit it to be 
tried any where but in his own Courts, ſince it belonged 


not to Yaſſals to puniſh the Miſdemeanours of thofe that 


repreſented the Perſon of the Sovereign. Tf he had ſtop- 


of Reigning had cauſed Baljol to act con- 1293. 
rrary to the Intereſt of Scotland, Edward's Eagerneſs to Edward's 


Behaviour | 


e towards 
tereſt of England. On much the ſame Occaſion Pope the new 


Innocent III was very careful not to let the Engliſh feel King of 
too ſoon the Weight of the Sovereignty which he had Scotland. 
acquired over them by King John's Reſignation. He 
| inured them to his Yoke by Degrees and inſenſibly, for 


of, A Townſman of Berwick having complained to him 
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| The Hiſtory of ENG LAN t-- Vol. IV 
this particular Caſe would not be made a Precedent. But 
the King's Intention was otherwiſe. To prevent the like 


Complaints for the ſuture, he ſent to the Council of Scar. 
land the following Declaration: That although during the 


Vacancy of the Throne, he had made the Scots ſome Pri- 


miſes proper for that Time, which he had punctually ob. 


ſerved, he intended no longer to be bound by the ſaid Pro. 


miſes, ſince there was a King in Scotland, or to give up hit 
Right of trying all Affairs relating to that Kingdom, where 


aud when he pleaſed. He repeated this Declaration ſome 


Days after in his own Chamber before Baliol and a great 


Number of Lords of both Nations. After which he ad- 


Baliol 
yields it up. 
ibid. 

P. 599, 


ded, That he claimed a Right to ſummon the King of 
Scotland himſelf to appear in Englaud,. whenever he 
thought convenient. Ihe Warmth with which he ſpoke 
ſtopped the Mouth of Baliol, who, being in his Power, 
believed it not proper to make him any Anſwer. But he 


did not come off ſo. Two Days after he faw himſelf 
conſtrained to dtaw up Letters Patent, whereby he renoun- 
ced for himſelf and Succeſſours, all the Promiſes, Conceſſi- 
ons, and Ratifications made by the King of England, du · 
ring the Vacancy of the Throne of Scotland, and appro- 
" of whatever Edward had done during that Time. In 


return for this Renunciation, Edward 4 him a Wri- 


ring, whereby he acknowledged that he had no other 
Right to the Kingdom of Scorland but that of Homage: 


_ Moreover he promiſed, for himfelf and Succeſfours, not 


to Claim the Guardianſhip of young Nobles, or the Pri- 
vilege of marrying them as he pleaſed. 1 


This firſt Step of Edward's was enough to convitice the 


Scots that he was reſolved to ſtretch his Prerogative to the 
utmoſt. But it was not long before he gave them more 


- ſubſtantial Proofs. A Merchant of ay put up a Pe- 


tition to him, wherein he ſet forth t 


at Alexander III. 


late King of Scotland, was indebted to him in a certain 
Sum, which was ſtill due to him, notwithſtanding all 
his Sollicitations to the new King for Payment: That 
therefore he applied to him, as Sovereign of the 
King of Scotland, for Juſtices Edward eagerly _ 
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cing this Opportunity of exerting his Right, ſummoned 1293. 
the King of Scotland to appear at Weſtminſter the Morrow . 3 


after Afcenſi lon-Day, to anſwer in Perſon to the Complaints 4 A4 pub | 
brought againſt him by the Merchant, This firſt Citati- 11, 605. 1 


on bears date the 8th of March, about two Mobths after 


8 


Whilſt he was at Newcaſtle he had ordered Walter de Hun- 4 608. 


Edward's Departure from Newcaft e. 
Eight Days after he ſent a ſecond ge to Baliol, 2 Sam- 


upon the following Occaſion, Whilſt he was ſtill at Ber- gs. P. 


wick, he had given Orders to the Regents of Scotland ta 2 
put Macduſt Earl of Fife in Poſſeſſion of certain Lands to 
which the Earl laid Chim. Theſe Orders had been exe- 


| cuted before the Coronation of Baliol, whilſt Edward was 


ſtill Maſter of Scotland. In the firſt Parliament which the 
new King held at Scoxe, the Earl of Fife was accuſed of 
unjuſtly raking Poſſeſſion of theſe Lands, the Cuſtody. 
whereof belonged to the King. This was properly to ac- 
cuſe him of an affected Over-haſtineſs in applying to the 
King of England, and of not having ſtayed till there was 
a King on the Throne of Scotland. Upon this Charge 
the Parliament ordered him to be impriſoned, Some time 
after, the Earl being fer at Liberty, carried his Complaints 
to Edward; whereupon the King of Scotland was again 
ſummoned to appear before Edward, whereſoever he 


| ſhould be, the Day after Trinty-Sunday. G 


The 15th of Fuze following, the King took a freſh 3. gn 
Occaſion to ſummon Baliol upon another Account. = - 


tercomb, Governour of the Ie of Man, to put Baliol in 
Poſſeſſion of the Iſle, the which was accordingly done. 
Shortly after a Lady named Auſtrica, who laid Claim ta 
that Iſle, demanded it of the King of Scorland, and her 


Demand being rejected the complained to Edward, Up- 


on her Complaint Baliol was again cited to appear in Per- 


fon fifteen Days after Michaelm as, in what Place-foever 4. Suns 


the King ſhould then be. Moreover Edward ordered the bug 8 
Sheriffs of Northumberland to notify this Summons to 
the King of Scotland himſelf before Witneſs. | 
A few Months after Baliol received another Summons, 5. Sum- 
the Occaſion whereat was this: David King of Scotland, mant. 
Vor. IV. 2 bad 7. 618. 
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and, a certain Priory, held at the Biſhoprick of St. Au- 
drews. Afterwards this Priory had been alienated by the 
Abbor of Reading to the Biſhop of St. Andrews. The 
Succeſſout of rhe Abbot willing to recover the Priory, 


had formerly granted to the Monaſtery of Reading, in Eng- 


pretended that the Alienation had been made againſt the 


Conſent of the Majority of the Monks, and thereupon 
put up a Perition to the King. The Biſhop being informed 
of it, appealed to the Pope, and his Appeal was admitted 
by the Court of Scotland. Upon the Complaints made to 
Edward by the Abbot of Reading, about the admitting of 
the Appeal, Baliol was again ſummoned to appear in Per- 


ſon fifteen Days after the Feaſt of St. Martin. 


Sum- 
mont, in 
1294. 


„ Boliol 
appears be- 


ſore the 

Parlia- 
nent of 

England. 


A Year after, Edward took Occaſion to treat this Prince 
in the ſame haughty manner, by commanding bim to ap- 


pear before him in order to anſwer for himſelf, for hav- 


ing refuſed to = to the Biſhop of Durham, in an 

Affair relating to „„ . 
So many different Summons, upon ſuch ſlight Occaſi- 

ons, and upon the bear Complaints of ſore private Per- 


Oo, 


ſons, made the new King of Scotland perceive that he was 
become rather the Slave than Vaſſal of the King of Eng- 
land, However, as he had taken no Meaſures to throw 


off his Yoke, he durſt not but appear before him, to an- 


ſwer to the ſeveral Accuſations. Buchanan pretends, that 


it was by Accident that Baliol happened to be preſent in 
the Parlizment of England, when the Earl of Fife brought 


his Complaints againſt him: But others aſſure us, it was 
in Obedience to the Summons. Be this at it will, he was 
accuſed before the Parliament, of having refuſed to do ſuſ- 
tice to the Earl of Fife, and of having cauſed him to be 
impriſoned. He would have anſwered by Proxy: But 
they would not let him, and he ſaw himſelf obliged to 


ſtand at the Bar like a private Perſon, This was a great 


Miortification for a crowned Head; but Edward was bent 
upon humbling him, and to make the Scots feel the whole 
Weight of their Yaſſalage. Baliol being thus conſtrained 
to anſwer in Perſon, alledged that the Suit entered againſt 
him, being abour a Prerogative of his Crown, he could 
+ | | | | HOES A 5 : not 
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not plead to it, without firſt adviſing with his Subjects. 1294. 
His Excuſe not being admitted as good and lawful, te 
| Parliament ordered that three of his beſt Caſtles ſhould be —_— 
put into the King's Hands, till he ſhould give full Satiſ- - I 
faction. The Engliſh Authors affirm, that before this 
Sentence was pronounced, Baliol put up a Petition, wherein, 
acknowledgeing the Sovereignry of the King of England 

over Scotland, he humbly begged Edward to allow him 

Time to conſult his Parliament. As foon as he had ſtoop- 

ed ſo low as to Petition, his Demand was granted, and a 

certain Day was aſſigned him to appear. He withdrew. 

incenſed to the laſt Degree at the Afﬀront he had received, 

and bent upon trying all Sorts of Means to free himſelf 

| from a Yoke which was become intolerable. : 5 

The War which broke out at the ſame Time between 1293. 
France and England, put Baliol in hopes that a favourable wle 85 
ſuncture would offer to throw off the Subjection he was n 
under. And indeed it was likely that he would have Lei- with 

| ſure enough to take all neceſſary Meaſures to compaſs France. 

his Ends, whilſt Edward ſhould be employed in that War. 

A private Quarrel between ſome Fxgliſh and French Mari- 

ners, was the occaſion of this Rupture. At the fame 

Time it gave the King of France a Handle to ſummon 

Edward before the Court of Peers, and an Opportunity to 

take from him Guienne by a Stratagem, the Particulars - 

| whereof we ſhall ſee hereaſter. Before they came to an 
open War, Edward endeavoured by way of Negotiation, : — 
co recover that Dutchy from the King of France. But | 
| Philip, who was not ignorant of the King of Scotland's 
Deſigns, prolonged Matters till that Prince ſhould have 
declared his Intentions. During the Negotiation, Baliol 

| ſent Ambaſſadors to France, on pretence of renewing the 
antient Alliance between the two Nations: But his real 
Deſign was to enter into a ſtrict Union with Philip, by 
the Marriage of Edward his Son with a Daughter of 
the Earl of Valois Brother to that Monarch. How pri- 

| vately ſoever this Negotiation was carried on, Edward 
had Intelligence that ſome Plot was contriving againſt him | | 
at Paris, Accordingly to prevent the Deſigns Fug 1 
1 1 = | 
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King of Scotland, he demanded of him the Caſtles of Ber. 
wiel Fedbwrgh, and Koxborongh, promiling to. reſtore 
them s Toon as Matters were made up with France. But 
without rejecting entirely this Demand, Baliol found 


Means to gain i une, whillt he continued to take Mes- 
ſures to throw off the Yoke of the Engliſh. As ſoon x 


his Ambaſſadors had concluded with France the League 


7 he had propoſed, he thought it time to declare his Mind. 


He was earneſtly ſollicited to it by Philip, who knowing 
that Edward was preparing for War, was deſirous to raile 
him Troubles at Home which might hinder bim from 
thinking on Means to recover Guienue. Baliol had been 


a long while in ſuſpence on the Score of rhe Oath he 


diebe Pope had taken to the King of England. But to remove this 
ine, Scruple, Philip had procured for him of the Pope, a Diſ- 


8 
* „ * 


* 


with B 


5 Oath; ä 5 jeh: 
3 ſſecure from the Church's Cenſures, which were much to 


penſation from his Oath. Whereupon finding himſelf 


be dreaded in thoſe Days, and having no further Uneaſi- 
nels on account of his Oath, he thought there was no- 


thing more that ought to retard him. Edward, ſurpriſed. 


at this Reſolution which quickly came to his Knowledge, 


formed the Deſign of relinquiſhing his Affairs in Frame, 


and employing his Preparations againſt Scotland. He con- 


ſidered that Baliol's Revolt gave him a plauſible Pretence 


to make himſelf Maſter -of that Kingdom, the Conquelt 


whereof would be to him of much greater Importance 


than the Recovery of Guienne. Inſte:d therefore of em- 
barking his Army for France, as he had intended, he 


* 2 marched directly for Scotland. In the mean time Ba liol, 
clare: a- Who depended upon the Aſſiſtance the King of France 


gainſt Ed- had promiſed him, ſent to the King of England the Supe- 


ward. 


nour of the Cordeliers of Roxborough, to deliver a Letter 
into his own Hand. In the Letter he complained of the 
frequent Injuries he had received from him, of the many 
Summons iſſued upon very ſlight Occaſions, and the bate 


HDetitioms of private Perſons; and laſtly, declared to him, that 
he would be no longer his Vaſſal. This Letter ſerved on] 


to exaſperate Edward the more, who continuing his March 
towards Scotland, and ſeeing his Affairs in. Fraxce in a 
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ook X. 9. EDWARD 1. 
very ill Situation, reſolved to make a Conqueſt of that 
Kingdom, as the Engliſb Hiſtorians confeſs on this Occa- 
fion, Here we may fix the Beginning of the Jong War * 
which bred in the Hearts of the Engliſh and Scots a mun-.̃ / | 
tual Animoſity, which Time has ſcarce been able wholly . 5 
extinguiſh. i 155 13 i 
Edward had advanced as far as Newcaſtle, with Deſign 1296. 
to go and beſiege Berwick, which was at it were the Key Edward  . 
of the two Kingdoms, and which ſor that Reaſon had 8% g, 

ge is : . | - PREE cotland, 
been liable to the Sieges and Surprizes of both Nations. 
With this View he had ſent a Fleet to Sea, with Orders to 
prevent above all Things any Approaches to the City 
which he intended to befiege. But the Fleet was ſurpri- 
zed by the Scots, who burnt and funk eighteen Ships. At 
the ſame Time, they gained an Advantage over ſome Engliſh 
Troops, who being advanced to ſeize a certain Poſt, were 
cut in Pieces, with the loſs of above a Thouſand Men. 
This Succeſs, which elevated the King of Scotland, ſerved 
only to ſtir up Edward to Revenge, and put him upon 
exerting his utmoſt to ſubdue a People who appeared ſo 
reſolute to ſhake off his Yoke, We have obſerved before, 
that there were in Scotland two Factions, whercof one was 
for Baliol, and the other for Bruce. Edward, well know» Ai gains © 
ing that the laſt had not acquieſced but by Force in the Bruce ? 
Judgment pronounced in Favour of the firſt, believed it #75 Side, 
would be of great Service to him, could he perſwade Ro- 
bert Bruce to {ide with him. With this View he made 
him an Offer of the Crown, provided he would declare a- 
pang Baliol. Robert accepted the Offer with Toy, and 
ſtrengthened Edward's Party with a great Number of | 
Friends, who had not ſwore to Baliol but upon a Mo= =: 
tiye of Fear. „ 3 BO 

After Edward had taken theſe Meaſures, he entered Scof- He leſſeges 
land, and went and laid Siege to Berwick. As this Place Berwick, 
was very ſtrong and well-garriſoned, he was apprehenſive 
of meeting a Reſiſtance which would give Baliol Time to 
be in a Readineſs, and to the Scots in general, an Oppor- 
tunity of uniting together, in order to free themſelves _ 
from a Danger which equally threatned them All, So that  ,_ 
| Yor, IV. | | MF: , | nothing | 
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1296. nothing could be more for his Advantage, 4 ſuddenly | 


the Heart of the Kingdom, and by that N break the 


1 


and takes 
it by Stra- 
tagem 7 


| themſelves into the Town, he cauſed a Rumour to be 


ol's being but a League off ready to enter the Town, 


the Engliſb entered pell-mell into the Town and made a 


Baliol | 
vanquiſu- 
ed. 


equal Ardor, reſolurely bent upon deciding by one Battk 


Edward's 


great Pro- 


_ 


that Purpoſe, after he had aſſaulted the Town ſeveral Days, 


be ready ſo toon, he gladly received the News, in hopes 


Ground, after having loſt the beſt Part of their Troops. 
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to 8 Maſter of Berwick, that he might advance into 


Meaſures of the Scots. This put him upon uling a Strata- 
gem in order to compaſs his Deſign in leſs Time. To 


he raiſed the Siege on a ſudden. At the ſume time, by 
Means of fo'ne Soldiers who pretending to deſert, threw 


ſpread, that the Approach of the King of Scotland, who: 
was haſtening with Succours, obliged him to retire. This 
Rumour was quickly followed by the falſe News of Bali- 


Upon theſe forged Advices, the Soldiers and Burghers ſal- 
lied out in Crowds ro meet him, imagining that Edward 
was already at a good Diſtance. The Multitude without 
a Leader, being fallen into an Ambuſh, and endeavouring 
to retreat with Precipitation, were ſo briskly purſued, that 


great ber. Tis affirmed that above ſeven Thou- 
fand Scots perithed in this Action. 


Edward he ing thus Maſter of Berwick , bd to- 
wards Dunbar with de ſign to beſicge it. He was but juf 
arrived befote the Town, when he received Intelligence 
that Baliol was approaching at the Head of a numerous 
Army. T hongh he had not expected that the Scors could 


of obtaining a Victory which would render him Maſter 
of the whole Kingdom. Baliol advanced on his Part with 


Whether he ſhould be a tree Man or a Slave. The two 
Armies coming to an Engagement, fought a good while 


with great Bravery, though not with the ſame Fortune. 
The Scots found themſclves at length conſtrained to give 


Their Lofs in this Action is ſaid to amount to above twen- 
ty Thouſand Men; a Loſs fo great and diſheartening, 
that they were not able for a long while to oppoſe the 
Eyes of the ä After chis great Vicory 


E aua 


were opened to hm. After which, without giving his 
Enemies Time to recover Breath, he went to Roxborough, 


of which he became Maſter with the fame Eaſe. Preſent- 


ly after he approached Edenborough. the Caſtle whereof 


was ſurrendered in eight Days. From thence he went 
| and ſeized Sterling, Perth, and all the conſiderable Places 
| in general. In a word, before the End of the Campaign Baliol re- 


E 
Edward immedia: ely marched back to Dunbar, whoſe Gates 


1296. 


he was ſo much Matter of all Scorland, that Baliol and figns his 


the whole Nat ion kad no other Remedy but to ſubmit to 


his Mercy. Upon this Condition he granted them Peace. 


The King of Scotland came to him at Kincardin, and ap- 


paring before him with a white Rod in his Hand, he re- 
| fignzd his Kingdom to him, to be diſpoitd of according 
to his Pleaſure. This Reſignation was drawn up in Form, 
| and ſigned by Baliol, and the greateſt Part of the Barons 


of Scotland, and ſcaled with the Great Seal of the King- 
| dom. „ N | 1 1 LY : 4 | 
To confirm this new Acquiſition, Edward ordered the The Scots 


Kingdom. 
Act. Pub. 
I. 1 


£ 


States of Scotland to aſſemble at Berwick, where all the ſwear te 
Nobility and thoſe that had any Poſts in the Kingdom, Edward. 


| ſwore Fealty to him, and delivered up all the Caſtles and 


Places they were {till in Poſſcſſion of. Among the Scorch 


Nobles, the Earl of Douglas was the only Perſon that Dowglas 
could never reſolve to ſwear to a Prince who had no alone re- 
Right to Scotland but what Force gave him. His Refuſal fuſes. 
drew on him the Indignation of Edward, who having Nor. 


commanded him to be conducted to England, kept him 
in cloſe Confinement, where he ended his Days, without 
his Misfortunes being ever able to bring him to acknow- 


ledge Edward ſor his Sovereign. Baliol was likewiſe ſeat galiol i; 


into England and ſhut up ar firſt in the Tower of London : ſent into 
But afterwards he was removed to Oxford, where he found- England. 


ed the College which bears his Name *. Other Scorch 


Vor. IV. | M 2 „ Lords, 


This is a Miſtake, for Baliol College was founded in the 


Reign of Henry III]. by John Baliol of Ber nard-Callle, Father of 


John Baliol the King. He only laid the Deſign of it. and ſetiled 
yealy Exhibitions upon ſome Scholars, and at his De. th in 1209 he. 
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11296. Lords, whom Edward judged neceſſary to ſecure, were 


ſnut up in ſeveral Priſons in England, and if he left ſome 
their Liberty, ir was on Condition that they ſhould keep 
in the Southern Parts, without paſſing the Theme on Pain 
of Death. He might eaſily have been crowned King of 
Scotland : but his Intention was not that the two King. 
doms ſhould continue any longer divided. He had x 
Mind to unite Scotland to England, as he had done Maler, 
and to make but one Kingdom of the whole Iſland of 


Edward Britain. This is what evidently appeared from his remov- 


* 3 ing into Eagland the Crown and Scepter of Scotland, with . 
. 5a * all the reſt of the Regalia, and every Thing which might 
andscerier ihow the leaſt Signs of the Liberty the Scors had hitherto 
of Scot- enjoyed. But it was not ſo eaſy a Matter to blot out of 


and, aud their Minds the Remembrance of that dear Liberty. He 
: wm * did not forget to cauſe the ſamous Stone, on which the In- 


Scone. auguration of their Kings was performed, to be conveyed 
| from Scone. The People of Scotland had all along placed 
in that Stone a kind of Fatality. They fancied that whilſt 
it ſhould remain in their Country, their State would be 
unſhaken, but the Moment it ſhould be removed from 
thence, great Revolutions would enſue. For this Reaſon 
Edward had taken it away, that he might make the Scots 
believe the Time of the Diſſolution of their Monarchy 
was come, and put them out of hopes of recovering their 
Liberty *, But how much ſoever they were attached L 


recommended his pions Project to Deverguld his Wife. She ſet⸗ 
ted the Exhibitioners in a Tenement which ſhe hired in Horim-n- 
gers- Street now Canditch, in 1282. Afterwards in 1284 ſhe pur- 
- Chaſed Mary's Hall near the ſame Place, and ſettled the Society 
there by Her Charter, confirmed by her Son Fehn Baliol the King, 
and by Oliver Biſhop of Lincoln. 5 | 
* Fenzth King of the Scors having made a general Slaughter of 
the biet, near the Monaſtery of Scone, placed a Stone there in- 
cloſed in a wooden Chair, for the Inauguration of the Kings. It 
had been brought out of Ireland into Argile, and King Edward, 
rauſed it to be conveyed to Uefiminfier. On it was engraven this 
„„ 5 | F 
Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 


1 Inveniuns Lapidem, reguare tenentur ibidi m. Camb. 


"© I 
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fon. The burning their Records, Which was done by 


Edward's Orders, was to them and their Poſterity à Loſs He pores 


which Time could not repair. Beſides theſe Precautions, 
Edward took care to ſecure his Conqueſt, by placing En- 
lib Garriſons and Governours in all the Caſtles ; and hav- 


ing left William * Warren Earl of Suſſex, to command in 


Scotland, he returned in Triumph to England. - 


After having ſeen the firſt War with Scotland, put an Edwards 
End to by the Conqueſt of that Kingdom, it is time to Hair: 


, A with | 
Edward's 5 France. 


conſider what was doing in France, where 
fairs were upon a very different Foot. But firſt it will 
neceſſary to relate the Occaſion of the Rupture between 
the Crowns of France and England. Ever f 


Nations had lived in pretty good Intelligence, when a 
Quarrel between two Perſons of little Conſideration, 
proved the Occaſion of the two Monarchs taking Arms. 


A Norman Pilot, and an Engliſh Mariner, having fallen 
out in a Port of Guienne, where they had landed, it hap- 


pened that the Pilot was killed. Whether the Magiſtrates 


of the Port had neglected to bring the Murderer to Juſtice, 
or whether he was not in their Power, the Normans find- 


ing that the Murder of their Cquntryman was left un- 
puniſhed, reſolved to be revenged. To that End, having 


ſurprized an Engliſu Veſſel, they hung up the Pilot at 
the Vard-Arm. Theſe Repri ſals drew on others on both 


Sides, ſo that the Engliſb and Normans made fierce War 
upon one another, whenever they met, even to the plun- 


dering one another's Ships when it was in their Power. 
ing P | 


For a good while it was only a private War, in which 


the two Kings were not concerned. Burt it happened 


that ome Engliſp Ships having met a Norman Fleet laden 
with Wine, they carried them to England. The Proprie- 
tors having complained to the King of France, he demand- 


Not William but John de Warren Far) of Surrey and Suſſex, 


William de Ormeſiy Juſtitiary of Scotland. 


at the ſame Time Hugh de Creſſingham was made Treaſurer, and 


this famous Stone, they had a greater Loſs on this Occi= 1296. © 


Fr ſince the Trea- 
ty concluded between St. Lewis and Henry III. the two 


* 
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ed the Reſtitution of the Fleet, and immediate Satisfacti. 


on for the Outrage. Edward not being in haſte to retun 
an Anſwer, Philip the Fair, who was naturally of a haugh- 


ty Temper, ſummoned him to appear in Perſon before 
the Court of Peers, to anſwer to the Complaints made a- 


gainſt him. This Summons was iſſued in 1294, much 
about the time Edward cited the King of Scotland for ve- 


ry trifling Matters, as we have ſeen. The French Hiſto- 
rians ſay that Eduard not appearing, bur ſending to Paris 
Edmund his Brother in his ſtead, Philip, who was not 
{atisfied with that, diſpatched the Conſtable de Neſle into 


Guienne, where he ſeized upon Bourdeaux, with all the 
reſt of the Province. Certainly, one cannot but be ſur- 


prized that ſuch a Conqueſt ſhould coſt France ſo little. 
Was it poſſible for that General to become Maſter of Gui- 
enne, Without forming one Siege, or fighting one Battle, 
as if it had been an open Country deſtitute of Caſtles 


and Troops for its Defence? This makes me believe ei- 


ther that the French Hiſtorians were ignorant of what 
paſſed on this Occaſion, or that they thought not fit to 


mention it. But what is not to be found in their Hiſto- 


Philip acts 


fraudu- 


_ tently 


zwith Ed- 
ward. 
Act. Pub. 
IT. 620. 


ries, is fully cleared up in the Collection of Publich Act. 
lately printed in England, and which I have ſo often quo- 
ted. So that I hope the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
fee the Particulars of this Matter. i 5 

Edward having been ſummoned before the Peers, 28 
was ſaid, did not think proper to appear in Perſon. He 
ſent Prince Edmund his Brother to Paris to anſwer for 


him, with Orders to avoid, as much as poſſible, the in- 


gaping ina War with France. Accordingly the Prince 


Was fully impowered to give the King of France all the | 


Satisfaction he could reaſonably deſire. Edmund found 
the French Monarch extreamly incenſed, and running very 
high in Threats. After ſeveral Inſtances to enter into 
Treaty, his Negotiation ſeeming to him entirely fruitleſs, 
he reſolved to return Home. Juſt as he was ready to ſet 
out, the two Queens, namely Mary of Brabant Widow 


of Philip the Hardy, and Joanna of Navarre Wife of 
the preſent King, intreated him to rene w the Negotiation 


with 


with them. The great Deſire they expreſſed of procuring 1296. 

a firm Peace between the two Kings, and the Orders E d. 

mund had received from the King his Brother, eaſily in- 

duced him to conſent to their Propoſal. The two Queens 

repreſented ro him, that Philip was extreamly exaſperated 

at the Affronts he had received from Edward's Subjects, 

and particularly from certain Perſons of Guienne, againſt 

whom he was incenſed to the laſt Degree: That therefore 

it was impoſſible to come to a good Agreement, unleſs a 

reaſonable Satisfaction was made him. They added, as 

the King's Honour was concerned in the Affair, there 

vas no other way to appeaſe him, but by Edward's ma- 

| king him a publick Reparation, which ſhould let all the 

: World ſee, that he diſclaimed what had been done by his 

Subjects. To that End they propoſed that Xaintes, Tal- 

: mond, Puymirol, Penne, and Monflauguin, together with 
the Per ons complained of, ſhould be delivered up to Phi- 


: MW . But as this Reparation ſeemed unreaſonable, they 

. gave Edmund to underſtand that it was only for Form fake, 

t and that Philip would oblige himſelf to reſtore back the 
) Towns and Perſons, upon their intreating him ſo to do. 

. Moreover they promiſed that as ſoon as the King's Ho- 
5 nour ſhould be ſecure by this Satisfaction, he ſhould re- 
- vonke the Summons, and give Edward a Safe- conduct to 
0 come to him at Amiens, where he would receive his Ho- 


mage. Edmund conſented to all theſe Propoſals, provided 
15 the two Queens would ſign a Writing which ſhould be 
| | drawn up, and promiſe with an Oath that the Particulars 
agreed upon ſhould be punctually performed. , This 
Treaty, which was ſigned by the two Queens, and which 
for the Sake of the King of Frances Honour was to be 
kept Secret, was ſent to Edward, who appeared very well 
ſatisfied with it. He was chiefly intent upon what rela- 
ted to Scotland; and in all likelihood his many Summons 
to Baliol on trifling Occaſions were intended only to cauſe 
him to rebel in order to have an Opportunity of puniſh- 
ing him for it. Beſides, whilſt this Affair was negotia- 
ting at Paris, he made himſelf Maſter of Scotland. So 
that as a War with France could not but embarraſs him 


= 
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at ſuch a Juncture, he was very glad to give Philip a ſeeming 
Reparation, which at the Bottom was no Prejudice to 
him. Finding therefore that the French King was wil - 
ling to take up with an outward ſhow of Satisfaction, he 
reſolved to give it him more fully than he himſelf had de- 


fired, that he might the better ſecure a. Peace with 
France, which was ſo neceſſary for him. With this 
View he gave Edmund Power to deliver up to 
the King of France all Guienne with its Metropolis, 
and ſent poſitive Orders to the Seneſchal to obey 
whatever the Prince ſhould command him, without any 
Exception. Edmund having acquainted the King of 
France with the Orders he had received, let him know 
that he was ready to put them in Execution; but on Con- 
dition that in the Preſence of creditable Witneſſes, the 
King would promiſe with his own Mouth, to perform 
the Articles of Agreement ſigned by the two Queens. 
Philip was very willing to give him that Satisfaction, and 
going into a certain Room attended by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, he gave his Royal Word, before the ſaid Duke, 
the two Queens, Blanch of Navarre Wife of Edmund, 
and the Exgliſh Ambaſſadors, to perform that Treaty. At 
the fame Time, he revoked with his own Mouth E4- 
ward's Summons, and ordered the Revocation to be pub- 
liſhed before the whole Company by the Biſhop of Or- 
leans. Edmund thinking he had made all ſure on that 
Side, gave Orders to the Seneſchal of Guienne to deliver 
up the Dukedom to the Perſon that ſhould be impowered 
by the King of France. Ralph de Neſle, Conſtable of 
France, was commiſſioned to go and take Poſſeſſion of 
Guienne in Philip's Name. The Seneſchal would have 
_ proceeded with Caution, and not delivered up the Pro- 
vince but upon the Terms of the Treaty, which Edmund 
had informed him of. But the Conſtable refuſed to be 
tied to any Conditions, alledging he knew nothing of the 
Treaties which might be made between the two Kings, 
and had Orders only to take Poſſeſſion of Guienne in Fs 
+ Maſter's Name. After which, he demanded that the 
ä 5 1% - Pet 
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ſtore it. This Anſwer not having ſurprized the Prince 


although they demanded only till the next Day, that 
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perſons Mea upon ſhould be put into his Hands, abd 196. 
ordered them to be carried to Paris. 

All the Articles being over and above performed on he Philip re- 
Part of England, Edmund demanded the Reſtitution of 4% preg: } 
Guienne and of the Perſons ſtipulated i in the ſecret Trea- 1 5 = 
ty. To which it was an{wered, that his Demand ſhould 
be examined in the King's Council, At the ſame time 
Philip ſent him word that he ſhould not be ſurprized, 1 
he gave him a ſomewhat rough Anſwer before the Coun- 
ail, on account of ſome Members who were not in the 
Secrer, but as ſoon as they ſhould go out, he would give 


him entire Satisfaction. Edmund de pending upon his 


word, appeared before the Council, where Philip was 
preſent, and detnanded the don of Gnienne; to 
which that Monarch roughly replied, he would not re- 


who expected it, he withdrew into the next Room, wait= 
ing for the Performance of the King's Promiſe, and they 
let him ſtay there ſome time, without giving him any o- 
ther Anſwer. At length the Biſhops of Orleans and 
Tourna came to him and told him, that it was in vain 
to wait any longer, for the King would not be ſollici- 
ted any more about that Affair. Some Days after, Phi- 
lip came to the Parliament, without having acquainted 
Edmund with it, and ordered the King of England to be 
publickly cited to appear and anſwer to the Articles ex- 
hibited in the Summons. Edmund not being then in the 
Palace, Hugh de Vere, and John * de Lacy, Edward's Am- 
baſſadors, came and ſaid, that they could not have imagi- 
ned that this Affair would be decided by way of Fuftices 
but according to the Treaty which had been made, eſ- 
pecially conſidering that the Summons had been recalled, 
This Excuſe not being admitted, they were diſmiſſed ; and 


they nie conſult with the King's Brother, they conld 
not obtain that Favour, So the Court decreed the Con- 
bſcation of Guienne to the King of France. _ 
This is the Subſtance of a Memorial in the Collection of 
Mt Acts, wherein Prince Edmund himſelf gives an 


* Henry Zarl of Lincoln, 


vor. IV. i 


— 
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Account of this Affair, and the manner how it was 
tranſacted, from the Beginning of the Negotiation. It 
may indeed be obyzcted that it is one of the Parties which 
ſpeaks, and conſequently one is not obliged to give Cre- 
dit to his Teſtimony. But, belides the plain and natural 
Manner wherein the Memorial is penned, the Conqueſt of 
Guienne, without Sieges and Battles, makes the Relation 

very likely. Moreover, we find, in the Collection above- 
mentioned, feveral of Edward's Letters, complaining of 

having been tricked by the King of France. There is 

one, amongſt the reſt, directed to the Biſhops and Barons 

of Gaienne, wherein he defires to be excuſed for having 
made a Treaty with France, without their Advice, and 
tells them, he has been as much or more than thernſelves 
impoſed upon. This is further evident, from the Renun- 
ciation of the Homage which he had done to Philip, 

the which runs thus: . 5 | 
Our Ambaſſadors ſhall ſay to the King of France, theſe 

 Woras * EE ooo. 5 7 
Recantati- Sir, Our Lord the King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
rot 4 a and Duke of Aquitain, did yon Homage conditionally, name- 
* 4 ly accerding to the Form of the Peace made between your As. 
Edward Ceſtors and His, the which you have not kept. Moreover, 
zo Philip. that all Differences between your Subjects and His might be 
ended, a ſecret Treaty was made between you and my Lord 
Edmund his Brother, as you may remember, wherein were 
contained certain Articles which you have not performed, 
though He bas done more than was promiſed on his Part. 
He has requeſted you twice by his ſaid Brother, and a third 
time by the Peers of France, and other Great Men of your 
Kingdom, to reſtoro him his Land of Guienne, and to di- 
liver up thoſe of bis Subjells whom you detain in Priſon 
the which you have refuſed. And therefore it ſeems good 
to him that you no longer count him for your Vaſſal ; at- 


cordingl he refuſes to be ſo for the future (a). 
. | \ | | - | | How N 


(a) As I ſaid above, that the French Hiſterians explain not the 
Manner how Philip the Fair made himſelf Maſter of Guienne, be- 


cauſe I had not then ſeen Father Daniel's Hiſtory which relates * 
| 5 | | art 


himſelf thus tricked by Philip, he choſe rather to leave 
Gaienne in the Hands of that Prince, than relinquiſh the ,f little 
War with Scotland, which to him ſeemed of greater Mo- impor». 
ment. Beſides he was very ſenſible that before he inga- #4rce- 
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How great ſoever Edwards Vexation might be to ſee 


ged in a War with France, it would be neceſſary to pre- 
vent the Diverſion, which the Scots might make on the 
Frontiers of the North. For this Reaſon he was con- 
rented with ſending Edmund his Brother into Guienne, with 

1 few Troops, his ſole Aim being to keep Philip employed 
in thoſe Parts, for fear he ſhould. ſend Succours to the 
elt. Edward's Intention not being to puſh vigorouſly 


the War in Guienne, where he had kept nothing but Bas 


anne and ſome Places about it, it may well be thought 
that what paſſed in thoſe Parts cannot b* very conſidera- 
ble. And yet, the French boaſt of having gained two 
Battles, one under the Earl of Valois, and the other un- 
der the Earl of Artois. But theſe Actions cannot have 
been of any Importance, conſidering the, ſrnall Number 
of Forces Edward had there. - The Truth 1 is, France was 


obliged to keep there a conſiderable Army, ' becauſe ſhe had 


to oppoſe not only the Exgliſh but the Revolts of the Na- 
tives, who were extreamly diſpleaſed at having a new 
Maſter, The Superiority of the Earl of Yalois's Forces, 

conſtrained Edmund ro ſhut himſelf up in Bayonne, where 

he died in 1296 *. The Earl of Lincoln *', who took 

upon him the Command of the Engliſh Troops, having a 
mind to beſiege Daes, was forced to make a haſty Retreat 
upon the Approach of the Earl of Artois, who was ad- 
vancing to raiſe the Siege. Perhaps he received on this Oc- 
caſion ſome little Loſs, which the French have called a Bat- 
tle. However, I do not think it neceflary to enter any 


part of what is contaludd in Prince B Memorial, 
though in a very abridged Manner, with remarkable B. ferences, | 
and without exactly obſerving the Order of Time, in quoting Hal. 


ö Pr! in Edwar do. 


* He lies buried in Weſminſler- Abbey 
* Henry de Lacy). 
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1296. 


Edward 
gains the 
Earl of 
Flanders 
to his Side. 


Aﬀairs of 
Flanders. 
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farther i into the Particulars of the War of Guienne, {inc | 
it produced no remarkable Event (C). 


It was not in Ga/cony that Edward Weg to exert his 
utmoſt againſt France. He was very ſenſible, that it 


would be a difficult Matter to recover a Province ſo re- 


mote from England. and where he had no Place but Ba. 
jonne left. His Deſign was to attack Philip from the Side 


of Flanders, where the Situation of Affairs ſeemed to pro. 


miſe him better Succeſs. The Earl of Flanders was then 
in a State which obliged him ro look out for Protection 
againſt France, and he could find none either ſo near or ſo 
ready as that of the King of England, who burned with 
defire ro be revenged. The Occaſion of the Difference 
the Earl had then with Philip was this. | 
Ever ſince the Year 1284 Gay, ſo the E arl was call'd, . 
had fallen out with the People of Ghent, on account of 
the Government of their City, which they pretended he 
had nothing to do with. In the Reign of Philip the Har- 
ays this Affair was brought before the Parliament of Pa- 
ris, who paſſed Sentence in favour of the Earl, and fined 
the Magiſtrates. Guy took this opportunity to be as vexa- 
tious as poſſible to the Inhabitants of that large City, 
which they highly reſented. As ſoon as Philip the Fair 
had aſcended the Throne, Things had another Face. Phi- 
lip perceiving that the Quarrel between the Earl of Flay- 
ders and Citizens of Ghent afforded him a good Opportu- 
nity to take Advantage of their Diſcord, was unwilling to 


let it ſlip. With this View he privately ſent Word to the 


Magiſtrates of Ghent, that if they would renew their Suit 
againſt the Earl, he was ready to 1 them the FROG which 
they merited. This was enough to ingage the City of 
Ghent to begin their Quarrel afreſh. The Affair being 
once more Brought before the Parliament of Paris, the 
Authority of the thirty nine Magiſtrates or Governours 

which 


Father Daniel will have it that mis was a very We and that 
the Engh o were very ſtrong in Guienne. The Engliſh Hiſtorians 
ſpeak o it in a very different Manner, and with greater Probabi. 
lay, for the Reaſons above mentioned. N 
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which had been aboliſhed by the former Decree, was re- 1296. 
eſtabliſtted in Ghent. The Earl was extremely incenſed 
that Philip ſhould have made it his Buſineſs to vex him 

by reſtoring to the City a Power which to him was ſo 

hateful. He durſt not however ſhow his Reſentment ; 

but relolved to take Meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelſ againſt 

| him, looking upon him as an Enemy whoſe Deſigns he 

ooght to endeavour to prevent. Some Time after, he fer 

Robert de Bethun his Son at work, who by ſecret Inſinu- 

1 WW tions, got the Cities of Flanders to fortify certain Places 

» IM contrary to the Tenour of the Treaties made with France, 
by giving them to underſtand that they would meet with 

e [Wl 1 Oppoſition from the Earl his Father. Gay's Aim was 

to fer the Cities at Variance with France, leaſt Philip ſhould 

b MW fiir them up againſt him. Philip was informed what 
xf WM Hand the Earl had in this Affair: but as he was then o- 
xe ther wiſe employed, he did not think proper to let his Re- 
—ſentment break out either againſt the Cities which had vi- 
i- colated the Treaties, or againſt their Adviſer. In the mean 
d Ml while, his Silence made the Earl ſenfible that he muſt ex- 
-bpect to be attacked ſome other Time. Things continued 
„ WW thus for ſome Years. Philip diſſembled his Anger, and 
ir 6% continually thought on Means to prevent its Effects. 
| Whilſt Matters ſtood thus, the Rupture between 
France and England happened to break out. Athough Ed- 
vard uſed all poſſible Means to try to avoid a War by the 
Negotiation entered upon at Paris, he believed that What- 
ever fell out, he ought to make ſure of the Aſſiſtance of 
the Earl of Flanders, whoſe Diſguſt was no ſecret to him. 
With this View, he demanded his eldeſt Daughter in Mar- 
tape for Prince Edward his Son, judging that this would 
be an infallible Means to bind him ſtrongly to his Intereſts. 
This Negotiation, though ſecret, came to Philip's Know- 
kde, and gave him great Uneaſineſs. But he took no 
notice of this Matter, leaſt by ſo doing he ſhould deprive 
hamſelf of the Means to prevent an Alliance fo prejudicial 
hat o France. To compaſs his Ends, he made as if he knew 
ans nothing of what was doing; and having upon ſome Pre- 
be bace drawn Gy and his Countels to Paris, he kept them 
Wn wg Ln Priſoners. 
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1296. Priſoners. It was a ſort of Favour that he would give 
them their Liberty, on Condition they ſhould deliver 
up their Daughter in Hoſtage, and oblige themſelves to 
break their Alliance with Edward on Pain of Excommuni- 
cation. Gay was no ſooner in his Dominions but he prac- 
tiſed all forts of Ways to get his Daughter out of Philip's 
Hand. But it was not poſſible for him to ſucceed. Phi- 
lip was too apprehenſive of the Earl's Union with England, 
| voluntarily to let go the Pledge he had in his Power. 
1296. Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the Affairs of 
Edward Scotland, Which wholly engroſſed Edward, afforded him 
, neither Leiſure nor Opportunity to think of the War he 
Ds had projected againſt Philip. But as ſoon as Matters were 
France. as he wiſhed them, he turned all his Thoughts to Re- 
venge. Philip's fraudulent Proceeding being an Affront 
. which could not eaſily be forgotten, he had put a great 
Reſtraint upon himſelf in delaying thus long to find 
Means to make him repent of it. However as he was a» 
bout to deal with a potent Adverſary, it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould have on Foot a powerful Army, which Ergland 
alone was not able to provide him with. With this View 
h It was, that he ſought Means to form beyond Sea a for- 
i mmuidable League againſt France, and although it ſeemed 1 
5 | difficult Matter, he failed not however to bring it about. 
Beſides the Earl of Flanders whom he gained without 
much Trouble, Adolphus of Naſſar, lately elected Em- 
peror, Albert Duke of Auſtria, the Archbiſhop of Cologn, 
and ſeveral other Princes of Germany, the Duke of Bra. 
bant, the Earls of Holland, Juliers, and Luxemburgh were 
engaged in the League, by the great Sums Edward was 
- _ to furniſh them with. All theſe Princes, proud of their 
e Numbers and Strength, ſent a Defiance to Philip at Cartel, 
IT. PS: of whom he was offended. with none ſo much as with the 
| Earl of Flanders, who being his Vaſſal, plainly told him, 
he would no longer acknowledge him for Sovereign. 
1297. | Whilſt Philip was preparing to repulſe this Attack, MW 
eee , Edward for his Part did all that lay in his Power to pro- 
Pride of cure the Money he ſtood in need of, by Reaſon of his 
obs Cler:  ngagements With the Confederate Princks, To thi * 
Y | 180 | =D WW” 2 
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he aſſembled the Parliament as St. Edmundsbury, and ob- 
tained a Subſidy of the eighth Part of the Moveables of 
the Citizens of London, and a twelfth of the reſt of his 
Lay Subjects. Their Example could not influence the 
Clergy. They pretended they were exempred from giving 


1297. 


any Aids to the King, by Virtue of a Bull which Boniface Act Pub. 
VIII. had ſent the Year before, to the Archbiſhop of IL p. 70 


Canterbury, and that the Archbiſhop had kept it by him 
without making it publick. By this Bull all Eccleſiaſticks 
were expreſſly forbidden to pay any Taxes to ſecular Prin- 


ces without the Conſent of the Holy See. The Clergy's 
Refuſal extremely offended the King. Nevertheleſs before 


he came to violent Methods, he cauſed it to be repreſented 


to the principal Members, that ſince they were in Poſſeſſi- 


on of Fiefs in the Kingdom, and enjoyed the Protection of 


the Laws, as well as the reſt of his Subject, it was but 
_ reaſonable they ſhould contribute to the publick Expen- 


ces. But theſe Remonſtrances where to no Effect. When 


he found he could prevail nothing with them, he com- 


manded all the Lay-Fees poſſeſſed by the Clergy to be ſeized, 


and their whole Body to be thrown out of the Protection 
of the Laws, expreſſly forbidding his Judges to do them 
Juſtice, in any Caſe whatever. So bold a Step aſtoniſhed 
the Clergy, who ſince the Beginning of the Monarchy had 


never experienced the like Reſolution, in any King of Eng- 


land. If Edward had been like his Father or Grandfather, 


perhaps thar powerful Body would have been able to find, in 
_ the Peoples Diſcontents, Means to make the King repent 


of his Boldneſs. But as they were very ſenſible that ic 


would be a hard Matter for them to ſtir up the People, 
they did not think fit to exert their Endeavours, which in 
all likelihood would be to no Purpoſe. So that ſome hav- 
ing forthwith compounded with the King for the Fifth 


Part of their Goods, their Example drew in the reſt. The | 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated more ſeverely, as 
he was not only the firſt Adviſer of the Clergy's Refuſal, 
but perſiſted in it more obſtinately than the Others. The 
King ordered all his Eſtate to be ſeized, with the Reve- 


nucs of the Monaſteries of his Dioceſe, and put the Ma- 
hs nagement 
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1297. nagement of them in the Hands of Officers, who left the 
Monks no more than what was juſt neceſſary ſor their Sub- 
ſiſtence. In all appearance, this was done to puniſh them 
for having too warmly eſpouſed the Part of their Arch- 
biſhop. The King's Reſolution at length made that Pre- | 

late ſtoop, Who to recover the good Graces of his Sove- | 
reign, gave him a Fourth Part of his Goods. Thus it is | 
that the Clergy when they met with vigorous Princes, | 
know how to ſtoop, as well as they do how to ſoar when | 

| 
( 
| 
| 
( 
| 


they have to deal with weak and over- ſcrupulous Princes. 
Edward i: On much the ſame Occaſion, which offered quickly af- 
oppoſed by ter, the Lay-Lords ſhowed a more ſteddy Reſolution than 
% Ba- the Biſhops, though agaialt the ſame Prince. To bring 
h. about the Grand Deſign he was projecting, he had aſſem- 
bled the Nobility at Salisbury, on purpole to ſee exactly 
what Troops each Baron could furniſh him with. His 
Intention was to make a powerful Diverſion in Guienne, | 
whilit he ſhould preſs the Enemy on this fide of Flandern. 
But he had much ado to find Lords who would ſerve in 
any Place but where he commanded in Perſon, Every 
one deſired to be excuſed ſerving in Gziczne, though they 
were willing to furniih the Quota of Troops to which their | 
Fiefs obliged them. Edward not ſatisfied with their Ex- | 
cules, threatned to give their Lands to ſuch as would be | 
more obedient. Theſe Menaces raiſed great Commotions Wl. 
among the Nobles. They were far from thinking that 
| Boltne% of their Lands were at the King's Diſpoſal. Humphery Bohun 
 Boldneſsof __. | E | 
20 Earls, High- Conſtable, and Hugh Bigod Earl of Norf.1k and 
Grand-Marſhal, more hardy than the reſt, roundly told 
the King, that they were ready to follow him where he 
ſhould command in Perſon, and no where elſe; The Grand 
Marſhal added, he was willing to lead the Van- Guard un- 
der the King as his Office obliged him ; but he would 
not ſerve under the Command of any other, to which no 
Man had a Right to compel him. The King anſwered 
in a great Paſſion, that he would make him to do it. To 
Which the other replied, he ſhould not. By the eternal 
God, ſaid the King then, in great Rage, Tow ſhail march 
or be hanged. By the eternal God, replied the Earl, 7 my 
. N „ VE. neither 
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neither march nor be hanged, and immediately wichdrew 1297. 

without returning any more to Court. | F N 
Edward had ſeen, in the Reign of the King his Father, The Xing 

frequent and fatal Inſtances of the Inſolence of the Barons. TIED 

He knew too well how cloſely they united when the Bu- hem. 

ſineſs was to defend their Privileges, to be willing to ha- 

zard his Reputation and Quiet, in a War againſt them. A 

Quarrel of that Nature could not but be very prejudicial 

| to him as well as to the whole Kingdom. The leaſt In- 
convenience which might befal him, was the loſing the 

Opportunity of being revenged of the King of France. 

In the Diſpoſition the Barons were in, it was ſcarce to be 

| doubted, but they would have joined to a Man againſt 

him, in caſe he ſhould have undertaken openly to cha- 

ſtiſe the Infolence of thoſe that had dared to withſtand 

him to his Face. He had ſtill greater Reaſon to be con- 

' firmed in this Opinion, when he heard that, dreading his 

| Reſentment, they began to raiſe Troops in their Defence, 

| in caſe he had deſigned to attack them. Without much 

Penetration, it was eaſy to ſee they were ſupported. Theſe 

Conſiderations induced the King to hide his Reſentment 

| till a proper Time offered to ſhow it. Beſides he would 

by no Means loſe the Opportunity of going into Flan- 

ders, where the Wants of the Earl his Ally inceſſantly 

called him. However it was not long before he found a H turns 

favourable JunRure to correct the Boldneſs of the two them our 

Earls, by turning them out of their Poſts, becauſe they re- A #heir 

fuſed to do ſomething relating to their Offices, for fear Mices. 

of falling into his Power. He was very near repenting 

what he had done. Juſt as he was going to embark he 74, people 

received from the Biſhops, Earls, Barons, and Commons. of complain 

the Realm, a long Remonſtrance, containing a Lift of the the 

| Grievances of the Nation, and the ſeveral Violations of *%$: 

the Great Charter. This Proceeding made him ſenſible. 

that he muſt act with Dcliberation, for fear of provoking 

a Nation which ſeemed ready to take Fire upon the alt 

Occaſion that might offer. He returned therefore a very 

gracious Anſwer to the Remonſtrance, and promiſed upon 

his Honour to redreſs when he came back all the Abuſes 
Vol IV. *' ̃ 
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complained of. He intreated the Nobles to fit down in 
Quiet during his Abſence, aſſuring them that he would 


give them entire Satisfaction. As it was no leſs neceſſary 


to appeaſe the People, whom the ſecret Practices of tlie 


two Earls had exaſperated, he publiſhed a Proclamation to 


juſtify his Conduct, and ſhow the Reaſors which had 
induced him to turn out theſe two great Officers. A- 
mongſt other Things, he ſaid in his Proclamation that he 
had been informed his People were made to believe that he 
had refuſed to receive Remonſtrances tending to the Good 


of the Pablich, the which he affirmed to be falſe. He ex- 


preſſed likewiſe great Sorrow for having put his Subjects 
to vaſt Expences for the Maintenance of the Wars he had 
been engaged in. He defires his People to excuſe what 
Neceſſity had conſtrained him to do, and promiſed to {ee 


the Great Charter punctually obſerved for the Time to 
come. He was as good as his Word ſhortly after. The 


Prince his Son, whom he had left Regent, having aſſem. 


bled the Parliament which granted him a large Subhſidy, con- 
firmed the two Charters of King John, by an authentick 
Act, which was. ſigned in Flanders by the King himſelf, | 


and ſealed with the Great Seal which he had carried along 
with him. We may obſerve in the Hiſtory of England 
ſeveral of the like Inſtances. I mean that the Kings, who 
have kept fair with their Subjects, and anſwered with Mo- 
deration to their Complaints, have ſeldom failed to appeal: 
them, provided they have not, like Henry III, affected 
continually to deceive them and break their Word. On 
the contrary, ſuch as have acted too haughtily, have ge- 
nerally brought themſelves into great Trouble, of which 
we have ſeen very remarkable Inſtances in ſome of the for- 
mer Reigns. ON 85 


Philip pre- Whilſt Edward was employed at Home in making Pre- 


pares { r 
His De- 
fence. 


parat ions to ſupport the League he had formed againſt 

France, Philip was no leſs buſied in ſeeking Means to re- 

pulſe the Blow preparing againſt him. He had ſtrengthen- 

ed himſelf by Alliances with the Kings of Caſtile and 4r- 
ragon, and had raiſed a powerful Army, whilſt 2 

Queen of Navarre his Wife, was drawing together her 
gh Fj OWN 
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own Forces to aſſiſt him. Champagne, which belonged 1297. 
to this Princeſs, was attacked the firſt, by the Earl of 
Bar one of Edward's Allies, who ravaged that Province 
from one End to the other. But the Sequel of that Un- 
dertaking was as fatal to the Earl as the Beginning had been 
proſperous. Upon the Queen's Approach, who was ad- 
yancing to defend her Country, the Earl ſeized with Fear, 
not knowing how to fight, or how to retreat, was forced 

to ſurrender to that Princeſs, who ſent him Prifoner to 
Paris. | 6 5 8 1 7 
Mean while, the confederate Princes haſtened not the ſend» Ve cr. 
ing their Troops into Flanders. Adolphus of NMaſſau, detained hwy ou 
by Troubles which Philip had raiſed him in Germany, or Allies, 
a fome affirm, by Preſents, could not, or would not per- 

form what he had promiſed. The Duke of Auſtria was 
bribed by the ſame Means, and the Dukes of Brabant and 
Iuxemburgh, the Earls of Guelders and Beaumont, followed 


their Example. Philip, laying hold of this Advantage, en- „ 4 
tered Flanders at the Head of threeſcore Thouſand Men, ges Liſle. 
nd immediately ſat down before Liſle. Guy, who impa- 


ciently waited for the Succours from England, was not able 
to ſtand againſt the King of France, not having half the 
Forces he was made to expect. All he could do was to try 
to break Philip's Meaſures by a Diverſion, under the Con- 
duct of the Duke of Juliert. As foon as the King of 7 Dale 


France heard that this General had taken the Field, he de- „/ Juliers 


tached the Earl of Artois, who having met him near Fur- deſeated 
ws, gave him Battle, and put his Army to Rout. The + _ 
Duke of Fuliers was ſlain in the Fight, and the Earl of . 


Artois loſt his eldeſt Son. This Defeat was the Cauſe that 


Guy durſt not go from Ghent and Bruges, where he expect- 
ed Edward. Beſides he was in great Perplexity by Rea- 


lon of the Diviſions which prevailed in his Country. 


There were two Parties in Flanders, whereof one, called 


Porte-lys,, was in the Intereſts of France, and the other for 
the Earl. | | | 


Edward arrived at laſt, after he had been long expected, Edward 


but with Forces little proportioned to the great Underta. arrives in 
Flanders. 


king, becauſe he had depended upon the Allies, who were 
E „ 


1297. 


Faction: 


there pre- 
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not ſo good as their Word. At his coming to Bruges he 
found the whole City in Confuſion, by reaſon of the A- 


judicial to nĩimoſity of the two Factions above-mentioned. *'Twas 


bi Inte- 


veſts. 


with much adoe that he at length appeaſed the Commotions 


of the City, by granting the Inhabitants certain Privile- 
leges with regard to the Trade they carried on with Eng- 


land. After this, he came to Ghear, where he found the 


ſame Diviſions. So that, as on his Part he brought not 
with him all the Succours he had promiſed, he himſelf 
ſaw with Vexation how little able the Earl of Flanders 
was to furniſh the Troops he had put him in hopes of. 


The Flemings were divided on account of the War, 
Some approved it, whilſt others maintained that it was 
by no means for the Good of the Country, and that their 


Prince had undertaken it purely on the Score of his own 


private Intereſts, or thoſe of the King of England. 


Liſle taten Whilſt Edward was employed in compoſing theſe Diffe- 


by Philip. 


rences, which were very prejudicial to his Affairs, Philip 
made himſeif Maſter of Liſle, after a three Months Siege. 


As ſoon as he was in Poſſeſſion of this Place, he eaſily re- 


duced Douay, Courtray, and ſome other Towns in the 
Neighbourhood. After which he marched towards Bru- 
res, Which ſurrendered without Reſiſtance. He had 


formed the Project of burning the Engliſh Fleet which 


gliſb Ships were failed. 


A Trace All Edward's Meaſures were broken, by the Treachery 


between 
the two 
Kings. 


lay at Anchor at Dam. But the Earl of Valois, who had 
taken this Expedition upon him, not having been able to 
carry on Matters privately enough, found that the En- 


of his chief Allies, who deſerted him after having taken 
his Money. The Succours he could expect from the 
Earl of Flanders, were uncertain and inconſiderable, by 
reaſon of the Porte- ys Faction, which oppoſed all Reſolves 
which might any way prove detrimental to France. His 
own Troops were too few to enable him to withſtand the 
Forces of the Enemy. Beſides, freſh Commotions in 
Scotland rendered his Preſence neceſſary in his Kingdom, 


where, he was not without Fear that his Abſence might 


cauſe ſome Troubles. All theſe Conſiderations together, 
; : x . „ put 
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put him upon finding out ſome way to clear his Hands of 1297. 


the Affair, without being obliged to abandon the Earl of 
Flanders, whom he had ingaged in his Quarrel. He could 
think of no better than the demanding a Truce, which 
was granted him purely upon the Account of the Kin 

of Sicily and the Earl of Savoy, who uſed their Intere 

for him. By this Truce, which was to laſt but till the 
Feaſt of the Kings for Guienne, and till St. Andrew's Day 
only for Flanders, Philip continued in Poſſeſſion of the 


Places he had taken. In all appearance this Condition 


ſerved to prolong the Truce for two Years, Philip being 


very well ſatisfied peaceably to enjoy his Conqueſts. How Edwa 


97 


rd 


haſty ſoever Edward might be to go and ſettle Matters in 4 in 


Scotland, he ſpent however the reſt of the Winter at 


werful City. He hoped by that means to have a con- 


ſiderable Aſſiſtance from thence, when the Truce ſhould 


be expired. During his ſtay there, he ran the Risk of his 
Life, by a Sedition of the Citizens, who had reſolved to 
murder all the Exgliſh. Tis ſaid that he owed his Life to 


the Generoſity of a Flemiſh Knight, of the Porte-lys Fac- 


tion, who by his Pains and Intreaties ſtopped the Fury of 


the tumultuous Populace. The Danger he had been in 


making him dread ſome freſh Inſult, he dropped his Un- 
dertaking and returned to his Dominions. „ 

Such was the Succeſs of Edward's Expedition into 
Flanders. The powerful League which ſeemed ready to 
ſwallow up France ſerved only to drain the Treaſure of 
the Projector, and to make him ſenſible, how hard it 
would be to recover by Force the Country he had loſt 
by his Imprudence. To have Things fall out ſo contra- 
ry to the Projects he had formed, would have been a 
{mall Matter. This is what the greateſt Men do ſome- 


times experience. But more than that, he could not extri- 


cate himſelf out of the Difficulties he had plunged himſelf 
Into, without making a great Breach in his Honour, Not- 


Ghent, 


. 8 ; | 4 is like 
Gnent, in order to try to unite the Inhabitants of that = Le killed. 


withſtanding he had promiſed to protect the Earl of Flan- 


«75 to the End, he left him in the Lurch, as will be ſeen 
* 8 hereafter. 
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1297. hereafter. Let us return now to Scotland, which is to af. 
ford us the chief Materials for the reſt of this Reign. 

"Affairs of Although Edward had conquered Scotland, he had not 

Scotland. ſubdued the Hearts of the Scots, who bore with Impati- 
ence the Yoke which Force had impoſed upon them. As 
ſoon as they perceived Edward was employed in Flanders, 
they took that Opportunity to riſe up in Arms under the 


William Conduct of William Wallace, a Man of no great Family, 


— and of a ſtill meaner Fortune, but of a very elevated Ge- 


Scots to a mins. I his generous Scot, though of little Authority a- 
Revozzt. mong his Countrymen, took upon him to raile his Coun- 
try out of the Abyſs of Miſery wherein it was plunged, 
whillt the Perſons of the higheſt Rank divided by Facti- 
ons, or ſiding with the Conqueror, were ſtriving who 
ſhould moſt contribute to perpetuate its Slavery. The 
Scotch Writers give this illuſtrious Man a Character which 
equals him to the greateſt Heroes, and are at a loſs for 
Words to expreſs his Merit. Wallace then, though ſcarce 
known in Scotland, having taken the Reſolution to retrieve 
the Liberty of his Country, drew together with that De- 
He drives ſign a ſmall number of Troops. How inconliderable ſoe- 
cbeEnglith ver this Body might be, whereof he had the Command, 
eg 5 4 he mace ſo wonderful a Progreſs that one does not know | 
W bich to admire at moſt, either the Boldneſs of his En- 
terprize, or the Succeſs it was at firſt attended with. All 
thoſe that longed for Liberty, finding there was one har- 
dy enough to head them, ran in Crowds under his Banner, 
and quickly formed a conſiderable Army. With this Re- 
inforcement Wallace attacked the Places in Poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſb, and whoſe Garriſons were weak by reaſon 
Edward had been obliged to draw off his Troops tor Flan- 
ders. By his Severity to thoſe that fell into his Hands, 
he ſtruck ſuch Terrour into the reſt, that ſcarce was there 
a Place which held out ro Extremity, for fear of being 
liable to the ſame Treatment. By this means he recovered in 
a very ſhort Space, all the Towns the Exg/iſh had taken, and 
Reis de- left them only the ſingle Town of Berwick. Theſe proſ- 


 clared Re- perous Succeſſes filled his Army with ſo great Admiration 


Senn, of his Bravery, that without Raying for the uſual For- 


malities, 


malities, he was declared Regent of the Kingdom. Ed. 1297. 

ward, who was then in Flanders, having heard of Wal. | 

luce's Progreſs, haſtened the Concluſion of the Treaty a- 

bove- mentioned, and returned into England, fully bent 

upon ſeverely puniſhing the Revolt of the Scots. 
Before he undertook this Expedition, it was abſolutely Philip and 

neceſſary to ſettle two Affairs of equal Importance. The Edward 

firſt was to find ſome way to make Peace with France; Heſe the 

laſt Philip ſhould aſſiſt the Scors, The ſecond, to give Pegs Fi 

ſome Satisfaction to the People, as he had promiſed to do 28 

after his Return. He found no better Method to accom- 

pliſh the firſt than by getting Philip to agree to refer their 

Difference to Boniface VIII, who was not then at variance 

with that Prince as he was afterwards. Philip baving clo- 

ſed with this Propoſal, the two Monarchs leſt their Con- 

teſts to the Pope's Arbitration, not as Head of the Church, 

but as a Private Perſon under the Name of Benedict 

Cajetan. 8 | wo, 4X | 

This Buſineſs being in a fair way, he applicd himſelf to Edward 

the other. In order to gain the Affections of his Sub- — 

jets, Edward called a Parliament, wherein he confirmed ©; 


A l : Charter. 
the Great Charter of his own Accord. Tt is true he in- 


ſiſted very much upon having this Clauſe inſerted in his 
Confirmation, Saving the Prerogatives of the Crown. But 
finding the Parliament oppoſed it with great Warmth, he 
gave 6 up, the which had a very good Effect upon the 
People. | 1 1 15 | 

- > Saw having thus freed himſelf from the Uneaſineſs 1298. 
theſe two Affairs gave him, put himſelf at the Head of . mer ah 
apowerful Army, and having advanced into the Middle SO Ht 
of Scotland, met the Enemy at Falkirk. The two Ar- 
mies were encamped ſo near together, that the Engliſh ha- 


ving heard a great Shout in the Enemy's Camp, ran to 


Arms in the utmoſt Hurry, believing they were going to 
be attacked. The King alſo would mount his Horſe. 
But juſt as he was putting his Foot in the Stirrup, the 
Horſe, frighted by the Noiſe that was made, threw him 
on the Ground, and with a Kick broke two of his Ribs. 
This ugly Accident hindered him not from being in i 
8 5 Battle 
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for a long while they were not able to hold up their Heads. 
Wallace with the Remains of his Army retired behind the 
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Battle which quickly after began, and commanding with 
the ſame Temper as if he had not been hurt. The Battle 


proved bloody, and withal very fatal to the Scott, who, 
according to ſome Writers, loſt threeſcore thouſand Men, 
Bur this is not very likely. Others who bring down the 
Number to ten thouſand, are perhaps as wide of the Truth. 
Be that as it will, the Loſs of the Scots was ſo great, that 


Northern Fens, where it was not poſſible to follow him, 
Mean time Edward improving his Victory, retook all the 
Places of Strength with the ſame eaſe he had loſt them. 
Thus it may be faid that on this Occaſion he conquered 


Scotland a ſecond time. After he had given neceſſary Or- 


ders for the Preſervation of the Kingdom, he marched 
back to England, where Affairs of Moment called him. 


The Scotch Wallace was not then in a condition to take advantage of 


Lords are 
jealous of 
Wallace. 


Edward's Abſence., He had not only loſt his Army, but 
had alſo plainly 1 that the Jealouſy of the Scotch 
Lords was one of the principal Cauſes of his Defeat. So 
far were his noble Virtues from ſpurring them on to imi- 
tate him, that they made them apprehenſive of his al- 


piring to the Crown. In this Belief, they choſe rather that 


their Country ſhould groan under perpetual Slavery, than 
ſee themſelves reduced to do Homage to one ſo much be- 
low them in Birth. Theſe Suſpicions muſt needs have 


been ſpread among the Nobility, ſince Robert Brace Earl of 
Carrick, Son of him who had laid Claim to the Crown, up- 


His Confe- braided Wallace upon that Score. This Earl, who ſerved in 
rence with Edward's Army, being on the Day of the Battle of Fal- 


Bruce, 


kirk in purſuit of Wallace who was retreating, and having 


been ſtopped by a little River which the Scors had juſt 


paſſed, ſent to deſire him to come and ſpeak with him on 
the oppoſite Bank. Wallace having agreed to it, Robert re- 

eſented to him that he was ruining himſelf by his Am- 
dition. That there was no likelihood of his withſtanding 
the Forces of the King of England, and though he might 
Hatter himſelf with thoſe Hopes, the Great Men of the 


- Kingdom would never be brought to own him for King: 


1 Walla 
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I which the Great Men of the Realm ſuffered to periſh by 
their Cowardice. *Tis faid that this Reply made ſuch an 


[ 


Book IX. 9. E D WAR D I. 
Wallace replied, That in taking up Arms he was not in 


the leaſt ſwayed by Ambition: That he acknowledged 
himſelf roo unworthy of the Throne, to dire to look fo 
high : But that his only Aim was to free his Country, 


Impreſſion on Bruces Mind, that he burſt out into Tears. 
It 1s further added, that he took the Reſolution from 
that very Moment of exerting his utmoſt to deliver Scor= — © 
land from the Slavery ſhe groaned under. 1 

Mean Time, Wallace, knowing how much the Jealouſy Wallace 
the Great Men had entertained of him was prejudici- 44% down 
4 to the Intereſts of the Kingdom, reſigned the Re- is ages 
gency, and acted as a private Perſon. He ceaſed not hows *. 
ever to the utmoſt of his Power, and upon all Occaſions, 
to endeavour to ſet his Country free. Some time after 
Edward had left Scotland, they who had any Remains of 
Affection for their Country, choſe Comin for Regent. Comin 
But this Regency was of little Conſequence, which gave _ n 
him Authority only over a ſmall Part of the — oh 
and a few ſhattered Troops, the Relics of the lats 
7 F 5 

Upon Edward's Return into England he uſed his utmoſt Edward 
Endeavours to bring to a good Iſſue the Negotiation, which puſhes the 
was in the Hands of the Pope, for the Reſtitution of N 


on of Peace © 


Guiceune, Ever ſince he had deſpaired of regaining that ,,;;þ 
Province by Arms, the Alliance of the Earl of Flanders France. 
was a Charge to him, the Protection which he had pro- 

miſed him being a perpetual Obſtacle to the Concluſion 

of the Peace. He reſolved therefore to abandon his Ally, 

and from thence forward all Difficulties began to vaniſh, 

The unfortunate Earl, deſerted by the King of England. 

and on the other Side, preſſed by the Earl of Valois who 
commanded the French Army in Flanders, knew not which 


| way to turn himſelf. In this wretched Situation, he was 


perſwaded at length to deliver himſelf up to that Prince, 
who gave him his Word that he would conduct him to 
Faris, that he might treat himſelf with the King, and in 

ale he could not in a Year's time obtain a Peace, he ſhould 


33 . 
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1298. be at Liberty to return Into bis Dominions. But Philip not 
looking upon himſelf bound by his Brother's Word, kept 

ok, the Earl Priſoner. VVV 
1299. The two Years Truce between France and England be. 
The Truce ing upon the Point of expiring, the Ambaſſadors of the 
prolonged. ty Kings met at Montreuil upon the Sea, where the Pope | 
{ent them his Sentence of Arbitration, the Subſtance where. 
The Pope's Of Was as follows: That Edward ſhould be put again in 
Sentence. Poſſeſſion of Gaienne ; and that, in order to eſtabliſh Uni- 
on between the two Kings, Edward * ſhould marry Mar 
Zaret Siſter of Philip, and that Iſabella Siſter * of the 
Jame Philip, ſhould be given in Marriage to the Prince of 
Hales Son of Edward, It was laid allo in the Sentence, 
that John Baliol, formerly King of Scotland, ſhould be 
delivered into the Hands of the Pope's Nuntio to be kept 
where he ſhould think proper. The Plenipotentiaries of 
the two Crowns ſigned this Sentence: But as there were 
ſeveral things to be adjuſted in order to put it in Execu- 
tion, they agreed upon a Truce, which afrerwards was 
frequently prolonged before the Treaty of Peace was ſign- 
ed. Mean while Baliol was delivered to the Biſhop of 
 Pincentia the Pope's Nuncio, who entruſted ſome French 

3 Biſhops with the Cuſtody of him. 3 

Truce As ſoon. as the new Regent of Scotland had heard that 
granted to Treaty was on Foot at Montreuil between France and 


pretend. England, he had diſpatched Deputies to Philip to intreat i ! 
him to get Scotland included. The Juncture appeared fi- 8 
vourable. Edward earneſtly wiſhed to recover Guin i * 

| bY Treaty, not thinking himſelf in a Condition to get 

it any other way, It was probable therefore, that he | 

| 


would upon that Conſideration grant Scetland tolerable 
Terms, in Caſe the King of Fraxce would in good earneſt I. 
"Bir this Jurcteſt de abjaig them And ingeed, Putz 
| | - A. SY Fe ea made | 


Eleanor Wife of Edward died in 1291. In memory of her the 
King erected a Croſs wherever her Corps reſted in the way from 
neolnſhire to Weſtrninfter. As at Waltham. St. Albans, Dunſla. I 
ble, &c. and particularly Charinz-Croſs, OC 5 
4 Dawghter of Philip, AR, Fuß. II. p. B40 


made at firſt ſome Step in order to induce Edward to leave 

Scotland in quiet. But the Moment he had propoſed it, he 

found it was impoſſible to procure any thing more than 

ſome little Advantages which they would be obliged to 

purchale by a formal Acknowledgement of the Power 

which kept them in Slavery: Edward was in Poſſeſſion - 
e. of Scotland, where he met with ſcarce any Oppoſition. 
in o that, to propoſe his granting a Peace to that Kingdom 
\i- vas in effect to deſire him to give up his Conqueſts. On 
tte other Hand, he could not grant a ſeparate Peace to the 

he Regent and his Adherents, without leaving in Scotland a 
of bower independent of his own. All therefore that Phi- 
ce, % could obtain was a Truce of ſeven Months, for ſuch 
be MW could not think of bearing his Yoke. If we may be⸗ 
ept leve the Scorch Hiſtorians, this Truce was ill kept by - 
England. But it may be this is only to juſtify the Reſo- 
ers lution Comin took to break it. Be that as it will, the Re- cofnin 
cu - ¶ gent aſſembled the Lords whom he knew to be well affect - Hort: the 
was ed to their Country, and repreſented to them the ſad Con- . 17 
gu- dition ſhe was reduced to. He told them, that if they Gs 4s 
of ge Edward time to ſecure his Conqueſt, he would take 

neh uch Meaſures as would render ine ffectual all Endeavours 
bereafter for the Recovery of their Liberty. That he 

that only ſtayed till he had ſubdued the few Remains of the 

and Sor which ſtood on their Defence, in order to compleat 

reat the Reduction of the miſerable Kingdom to a perfect 

| fa. IM State of Servitude. That this Deſign would have been 

ene already executed if the Truces, which France had from 

get fime to time procured them, had not put it off. That 

t he chere was therefore no time to loſe, but a ſpeedy Reſo- 

able I lution muſt be taken to make a generous Effort for the 

| tecovery of their Liberty, or to leave their Country in 

perpetual Slavery. Then he let them ſee with what Eaſe 

they might ſake off their Yoke whilſt Edward depend- 

ed on their Wezkneſs, and the Winter Seaſon afforded 

tbem Advantages which they could not hope for When 

it ſhould be over. Theſe Remonſtrances produced the 

Effect he expected. The Lords, fond of Liberty and im- 
patient of their Servitude, refolved with one Conſent tod 
ob IV. © "BS © - 
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take up Arms, and each went and laboured to inſpire the 

= People with the ſame Reſolution. This was no hard Task. 

And drive The meaner fort of People were ſtill more exaſperated a. 

the En- © gainſt the Engliſh than the Nobles, becauſe they had been 

Sliſh ove worſe treated. In a ſhort Time the whole Kingdom riſe, 

: 2 — without its being poſſible for the Exgliſh Garri ſons to put 

ae, a Stop to ſo general a Revolt. All the Inhabitants of the 

Cities as well as of the Country having taken Arms the 

ſame Day and Hour, the Garriſons found themſelves at- 

tacked all at once, both within and without, with ſuch 

Rage and Fury, that there was no poſſibility of reſiſting, 

In a Word, they were reduced to the neceſſity of defir- 

Ing leave to depart the Kingdom, otherwiſe they could not 

avoid being cut in Pieces. E 

1300. Edward inraged that there was no End of theſe Things, 

Edwards raiſed an Army with all the Speed poſſible, and as ſoon as 

r the Seaſon would permit, he entered a third Time, Sword 

25 Scot- in Hand, that unfortunate Kingdom. The Scotch Army 

land. which conſiſted only of ill-armed and undiſciplined 

Militia, perceiving they were not able to ſtand againſt 

He defeats Edward, would have retired upon his Approach. But he 

#heSCOS. followed them fo briskly, that being at length overtaken 

and obliged to engage, they were entirely routed. Hiſto- 

rians affirm, that the Fate of Scotland would have been de- 

termined that Day, if the Exgliſh could have purſued their 

Enemies through the Fens which were well known to the 
= Natives, but which the Conquerors durſt not paſs over. 

Fereject- This Defeat having made the Scots deſpair of ſtanding 

 #heirSub- their Ground any longer, they had Recourſe to Intreaties 

miſion. znd Submiſſions. They humbly deſired the King to give 

them the Liberty to redeem their Lands with Money, and 

to reſtore their King, on what Conditions he ſhould 

think fie to impoſe upon them. But he refuſed both their 

They apply Requeſts. This hard Denial put them upon finding Means 

to the to eaſe their Miſery by ſheltering themſelves under the 

Pope, who pope's Protection, to whom they ſent Ambaſſadors to 
750i Offer make him an Offer of the Sovereignty of their Country. 

of Sove- Boniface VIII, whoſe Ambition is well known, immediately 

 reigniy. accepted the Offer. He had been uſed to act with 2 Jr 
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deal of Haughtineſs with Chriſtian Princes, imagining 


they were blindly to ſubmit to his Will, and that his Au- 


thority reached to Temporals as well as Spirituals. With 
this Belief, he fancied that a bare Letter from him was 
ſufficient to cauſe Edward to quit all his Pretenſions to 
Scotland. In the Beginning of his Ball, which was as fol- 
lows, the Pope took for granted a Thing which had ne- 
ver been heard of. e | | = 


BONIFACE, Servant of Servants, &c. To our 


| dearly beloved Son Edward, illuſtrious King of England, 
Greeting and Apoſtolical Benedittion. 5 


Me know, Dear Son, and Experience has often convinced 


11, how Great the devout Affection is which you have for 


The Pope's 
Bull to 
Edward. 
Act. Pub. 
Il. 844. 


the Church of Rome, who upholds you in the Bowels of Love, 


We know I ſay, how ardent the Zeal and Reverence you bear 
her, aud how ready you are to obey her Orders. This is what 
gives us a firm Hope and entire Confidence that your Royal 
Highneſs will take our Wards in good Part, diligently liſten 


to them, and eſfectually put them in Execution. Tour Royal 


Highneſs may have heard, and we doubt not but you keep in 


Mind, that from old Time the Kingdom of Scotland has all 


along appertained, and does now appertain to the Church of 
Rome, as all the World knows, and that as we have been in- 


formed it never was held either of your Predeceſſors, or of 


| jour ſelf, &c. 


here at length, contains the greateſt Part of che Object ions 
beſore - mentioned, againſt the Pretenſions of the Kings of 
England to the Sovereignty of Scotland. As in all appear- 
ance the Pope had been inſtructed by the Scorch Ambaſſa- 
dors, it is to be preſumed that if during the Congreſs at 


The reſt of the Bull, which is too long to be inſerted 


Norham, the States of Scotland returned no Anſwer to 


from quite another Motive. The Pope likewiſe upbraid- 
ed Edward with all his Acts of Violence committed in the 


— 


1 > 


| What Edward alledged, it was not for want of Proofs, but 


| Scorch War, and icularly his iy ſeveral 
| Biſhops, In fine, he ſet himſelf 5 


or Judge of the 
Controverſy between the Exgliſo an 


Scots, and ordered _ 
8 
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1300. the King to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome with all neceſſary 
. Inſtructions,” within fix Months at fartheſt, after which 
he would pronounce a deciſive Sentence. © 
Edward his haughty manner of proceeding was by no Means 
threatens proper to cauſe Edward to lay down his Arms. He was 
zo dee, ſo offended at it, that, far from having any regard to the 
Scottand Pope's Pretenſions, he ſwore, if he heard any 
Pope's Pretenſions, he ſwore, if he heard any more of 
them, he would deſtroy Scotland from Sea to Sea. The 
Deputies of the Scors who were preſent could not hear 
theſe Threats without Emotion. They told him, that 
he had ſtill a great deal to do before Matters could be 
brought to that Paſs ; that there was not a Scorchman but 
what would {pill the laſt Drop of his Blood in the Defence 
of his Country. But how reſolved ſoever he might be 
not to leave Scotland before he had entirely reduced it, he 
durſt not refuſe the King of France a Truce which he 
demanded in behalf of the Schr. | Le 
Edward It was during this Truce that Edward inveſted his 
creates his eldeſt Son, aged Seventeen Years, with the Principality of 
Son Prince Wales, and Earldom of Cheſter. The Welſh rejoyced at it, 
of Wales. and looked upon it as a Mark of the King's Favour, be- 
cauſe the young Prince was born in their Country. 
1301. In the Beginning of the next Year, the King called a 
Anſuer to Parliament at Lincoln, in Order to conſult about the Pope's 
the Popes Pretenſions to Scotland, and what Anſwer ſhould be re- 
Bull. turned to his Ball. The Parliament being no leſs exaſpe- 
rated at the Pope's' Pretenſions and Haughtinefs than the 
King himſelf, it was reſolved that a Letter ſhould be ſent 
Ad pub. the Pope ſigned by all the Barons of the Realm. In this 
II. 873. Letter they plainly tell him the direct contrary to what 
he aſſerted in his Bull, namely, that the Crown of Eng- 
land had all along enjoyed the Right of Sovereignty over 
Scotland, and that it was publickly notorious that Scot- 
aud as to Temporals never belonged to the Church of Rome. 
That therefore, the Parliament would never ſuffer the 
King's Prerogative to be called in Queſtien, or that he 
ſhould ſend Ambaſladors to Rowe upon that Score, though 
he himſelf ſhould be willing to carry ſo far his Complat- | 
lance for the Holy See, Finally, they deſired the 8 
| ”— 5 | e eave 


- 
Grants 4a 
Jruce. 


leave. the King and People of England in the Enjoyments 1301. 


of their Rights, without giving them any Diſturbance *. 


This Letter was followed ſome Months after by another Ihe King 
from the King himſelf, with which he ſent at the ſame ſends 4 


Time a Memorial, like to that he had drawn up during 


the Congreſs at Norham, to juſtify that at all Times the ibid. „, 
Kingdom of Scotland had been held of the Crown of Eng- 883. 


land. But whereas in the Firſt, he carries back his Claim 


no further than Edward the Elder, in this, he dates its 


Origin from the Reign of Brutus firſt fabulous King of 


the Iſle of Albion. Then he traces it through all the Reigns 


of the fictitious Kings mentioned in the Hiſtory or ra- 
ther the Romance of Geoffery of Monmouth: The which he 
did not venture to do in the Memorial drawn up for the 


Scots. But he might ſay any Thing to the Pope and Ita- 


the Reſtitution of Guienne. 4 
The Truce with Scotland was no ſooner expired but Edward 

Edward returned thither where he ſpent the Winter. But recurns . 
at the Time he was preparing to renew the War, he was 1 Scot- 


lians, who were not verſed enough in the Exgliſh H iſto 


to be able to diſcern Truth from Falſchood. Befides the 


King's Letter was very reſpectful, and contained no Ex- 


e er which might give Offence to his Holineſs. This 
oderation on ſuch an Occaſion, wherein he was high! 


provoked at the Pape's Pretenſions, cannot be aſcribed to 


any Thing but the Need he had of him in the Affair of 


- 
* 


ſo ſtrongly ſollicited by the King of France, that he could 


Month of November. One would wonder that he ſhould 
have ſo much Complaiſance for Philip, if it was true, as 


ſome affirm, that he had made Peace with France. at Mon- 
treuil and taken Poſſeſſion of Guienne. Bur it is certain 


that the Peace between the two Crowns was not fully con- 
cluded till 1303, and that the Treaty of Montreuil was 
eee . ae only 

* This Remonſtrance is ſubſcribed by a hundred Earls and Barons, 
who declare beſides that they had Authority to repreſent the 
whole Community of the Kingdom, Dr. Hoꝛvel has given us the 


Names of ther, and cally it b Ziff of theft worthy Partlets vie 


withſtood Papal Uſurpation. 


, lon 
not refuſe the Scots the prolonging of the Truce to the LT 
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1302. 
He ſends 
Segrave 
into Scot- 


land. 
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only the Pope's Sentence of Arbitration containing ſeveral 
Articles, the Performance whereof might meet with great 
Difficulties, though in general, the two Kings were well 
enough ſatisfied with it. This makes Edward's Deference 
for Philip not ſo ſtrange, ſince by a Refuſal he might have 


retarded the Concluſion of a Peace, by which Guienne was 


to be reſtored. 5 
The Truce with Scotland —_ about to expire, Ed. 


ward ſent Segrave into that Kingdom to renew the War. 


This General marched thither, not ſo much with Deſign 


to fight the Scots as to deſtroy the Country. With this 


View he divided his Army into three Bodies, which march- 


ed at ſome Diſtance from one another, that they might 


{ſpread the more Ground. The Notion he had that there 
was nothing to fear, cauſing him to march in a careleſs 
manner, and without vouchſafeing to get Intelligence of 
the Poſture of the Enemy, he unexpectedly met the Scott 


near Roſs, five Miles from Edenburgh. As he was too far 


Three Vic- 
fories 
gained by 
the Scots 
122 one 
Day. 
Buchan. 


advanced with the Body he commanded, to be able to re- 
ceive any Aſſiſtance from the others, the Scotch Army com- 
manded by Comin and Frazer attacked him without loſs 
of Time, and immediately put him to rout. The nearerſt 
of the two other Bodies having notice that the General 
was attacked, haſtencd to his Relief. But not being able 
to come up time enough, they were defeated likewiſe. 
Though the Scors were victorious in theſe two Engage- 
ments, it was not without Difficulty and Loſs. Their 
Wounded being many, and their Troops much harraſſed, 
they were willing to take ſome Reſt, when they ſaw the 
third Body of the Exgliſþ Army advancing to attack them. 
This Sight put them into ſuch Diſorder that they would 
forthwith have taken to their Heels, if the Exhortations 
of their Generals had not revived their Courage. This 
laſt Battle was the ſharpeſt of the Three. The Engliſh 


animated with the Deſire of revenging their Countrymen, 


and the Scors encouraged by the two Victories they had 


juſt obtained, fought a good while with equal Animoſity: 
but the Scots got the better at laſt and routed their Ene- 
mies. The Engliſb Hiſtorians lightly paſs over theſe _ | 

| V 


3 ů —2 — 
: 


the Scots and the Earl of Flanders were left to ſhift for p. 929. 
| firſt Article always runs, that neither Peace nor Truce 


| Peace at an Interview he was to have with Edward: but 

| nothing was farther from his Thoughts. The Truth is, 
| he had left the Scots to the Mercy of the King of England, © 
| purely to get him to abandon the Flemings, who havin 


| vantages. Baliol, from whom this Treaty had taken all 


| mandy, and ſpent the reſidue of his Days as a private Per- 
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Battles, and the Scorch, on the contrary, take care to fy 130 


up this threefold Victory x. It may be the one ſay too 

much, and the others too little of it. Be that as it will, Eꝗgward 

it cannot be denied that this Shock appeared of great Con- js orevent- 
ſequence to Edward, ſince it made him reſolve to enter ed entering 
Scotland once again, with a more numerous Army that he Scotland 
had ever yet done. However it was not in his Power to exe- 
cute his Deſign till the next Year, becauſe he could not 

help including the Scots in a Truce which he made with 

France till Fane. . TIT TEINS : 
Before the Truce was expired, the Peace betwixt the 303. 
two Crowns was concluded at Paris, on the 30th of May Treaty of 


| 1303. Philip reſtored Gaienne to Edward, who bound 7 _ 


t ween 


| himſelf on his Part to do him full Homage and without France 


Limitation, in the City of Amiens. As for the Allies of and Eng- 
the two Kings, there wes no mention of them in the Trea- land. 

ty. On the contrary, the two Monarchs obliged them- II, 923. 
ſelves by Oath not to aſſiſt one another's Enemies. Thus ibid. - 


themſelves. This is one of the many remarkable Inſtances 
how little Dependance petty Princes may place upon their 
Alliances. with more powerful Sovereigns. Though the 


ſhall be made without the Conſent of all Parties, it is uſu- 


ally this that is firſt violated. Indeed, Philip would have 
perſwaded the Scots that he would procure them a ſeparate 


taken up Arms againſt him, had already gained great Ad- 
hopes of being ever reſtored, lived on his Eſtate in Vor- 


ſon. 


* The Scotch Hiſtorians aſcribe all the Glory to Comin and Fra- 
zer, without mentioning Fallace ; Whereas the Engliſh attribute 
all to the brave Wallace. 4 ** 5 


Vo I. IV. „„ Tube 


by A Truce 


Act Pub. 


* 
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1303. The Conteſts which aroſe between Pope Boniface and 
Ae, Philip ibe Fair, had a long time delayed the Concluſion 
— * of this Peace. The Pope, who had projected the turning 
she pope. the Arms of the Chriſtians againſt the »fidels, pretended 
| arbitrarily to command all the Princes of Europe to make 

up their Quarrels according to his Caprice, in Order to 
be in a Readineſs to ſend or lead in Perſon their Forces to 
the Holy Land. The Haughtineſs wherewith he would 
have treated the King of France, occaſioned ſuch Diſputes 
berwixt them, as at length came to an open Ruprure, 
This was the Reaſon that Philip, looking upon the Pope | 
as his Enemy, rejected his Arbitration, and concluded 1 
Peace with Edward without the Intervention of him 

whom they had choſen Umpire. 
Zdward's Edward having nothing more to fear from France, car- 
fourth Ex- tied his Arms a fourth Time into Scotland with ſo nume- 
8 rous an Army, that he met with no Reſiſtance. He pene- 
land. trated even to the utmoſt Bounds of the Iſland, ravaging 
the Country on all Sides, the Scots being in no Condition 
to oppoſe ſo formidable an Enemy. Mallace alone kept 
cloſe to him with ſome Troops, in order to hafraſs him 
and revenge the Scots upon ſuch of the Engliſh Soldiers 2s 
ventured to ſtir from the main Body of the Army. How 
great ſoever Edward's Advantages might be, he was not 
ſo ſevere to thole that voluntarily ſubmitted as he had been 
He grants in his former Expedition. He had found that by driving 
| ſome Fa- them to deſpair he himſelf had compelled them to revolt, 
vours to For this Reaſon he treated favourably ſuch as ſurrendered, 
the Scots. and permitted them to redeem their Lands, which he had 
before refuſed them. This Indulgence produced ſo good 
an Effect, that almoſt all the great Men of the Kingdom, 
finding there was no other Remedy, willingly laid hold of 
Sterling-- it. Before he quitted the Kingdom, Edward ordered 
Caſile be. Sterling-Caſtle to be aſſaulted, which held out the whole 
__ 4. Winter. The vigorous Defence of the Beſieged obliged 
He "tes the King to be there in Perſon as ſoon as the Weather per- 
Ir. mitted; nevertheleſs it was July before he brought them 
to capitulate. Buchanan ſays, that contrary to the 8“ 
co yak - 


A. UW I kl NY ww Qs 


e Oo 2 Oo 


Juriſdiction of Edward. To excuſe, in ſome Meaſure, - 
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of the Capitulation, he committed to Priſon the Gover- 1304 : 

nour and Officers of the Garriſon. _ ö 7d. 
The taking of Sterling finiſned Edward's fourth Expe- 

dition and third Conqueſt of Scotland. But although it 

may juſtly be ſaid that Scof land was conquered upon this 

Occaſion, yet there were in the Country, out of the 

reach of the Emzliſh Arms, certain impenetrable Places 

which afforded à Retreat and Sanctuary to thoſe that 

could not live in Slavery, and who were a great Help to the 

reſtoring the Kingdom to its antient Liberty. This is 

what Edward himſelf in the midſt of his Succeſſes. could 

not forbear dreading. The Rigour wherewith he treated Tragical 

the brave Wallace, who was betrayed into his Hands by Erd of 

rant Treachery, is a clear Evidence that. he did not Wallace. 

think the Scots ſubdued, though he was Maſter of. Scot» 

land. To deter them by the Puniſhment of this great 


o 


Man, whom he looked upon as the ſole Author of their 


Revolt, he cauſed him to be tried, condemned, and ex- 


| ecuted as guilty of High-Treaſon, and ordered his four 


Quarters to be hung up in four of the principal Towns 
in the Kingdom. They were Engliſh Judges that pro- 


| nounced this Sentence, though Wallace was a Scotehman, 


and of the number of thoſe that had never owned tze 


ſo extraordinary a Severity, there are Hiſtorians who en- 
deavour to defame Wallace and charge him with having 
committed exceſſive Cruelties. But neither theſe Accuſa- 


tions nor the Manner of his Death have been able to hinder 

| Poſterity from doing him the Juſtice he deſerved, and un- r 

| prejudiced People ſrom looking upon him ſtill as a Heroe 
worthy of a better Fate. 1 | 


Edward having nothing more to do in Scotland, returned 1208; 


into England, where be ſer about making his Authority to- . 
be regarded, to which ſome among the Barons ſhowed but Severity) 


little Deference. Segrave was attacked the firlt upon this toward: 
Scofe, to ſerve for an Example to the reſt. This Lord "TS 
having been accuſed of ſome Miſdemeanour, had challeng- 
id his Accuſer to ſingle Combat, in order to vindicate 


* 


Vol, IV, e 


112 


13056. 


Commiſſi- 
on of 


A. Welt. Anno 1305. 


grave had paſſed the Sea, in order to go and fight out of 


was taken into Cuſtody and put to his Trial. The lake 


leſs he pardoned Segraue upon the Interceſſion of certain 


-- -haviour. 


gave after his Return. He had been informed that Juſtice 
Was adminiſtered throughout the whole Kingdom with a 
great deal of Negligence and Partiality ; that the Magi: 
* ſtrates ſuffered themſelves to be bribed with Preſents, and 
that the Rich were ſcreened from the Rigour of the Laws, 
- whilſt the Poor were expoſed to the Oppreſſion and Ty- 
- ranny of the Great. So great Diſorders calling for a ſpeedy 
and effectual Redreſs, he gave an extraordinary Commiſſi- 
on to ſome Judges whom he nominated himſelf,» to go into 
all the Counties and make Inquiſition upon all MalefaRors 
of what Rank ſoever they might be, and impowered them 
to put their Sentence in Execution upon the Spot. This 
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his Innocence, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days J 
But the King not having thought fit to conſent to it, Se- 


the Kingdom. Though his Diſobedience might in ſome 
Meaſure be extenuated by the regard he had ſhown for 
the King in forbearing to fight the Duel in his Territo- 
ries, Edward conſidered it as of too great Conſequence to 
be left unpuniſned. As ſoon as Segrave came back, he 


were ſomewhat at a Loſs how to paſs Sentence in this Af. 
fair, concerning which there was apparently no Law to 
direct them. However after a three Days Conſultation 
they declared him worthy of Death, adding in their Sen- 
rence, that it ſhould be in the King's Power to pardon 
him. Edward was very angry at the Boldneſs of the 
Judges, who ſeemed to ſet Bounds to his Prerogative, as 
# he could not exerciſe his Clemency- without their Per- 
miſſion, and gave them a ſevere Reprimand, Neverthe- 


Lords who offered to become Sureties for his good Be- 


But this was not the only Inſtance of Severity Edward 


Commiſſion was called Trail Baron, a Word whoſe Deri- 
vation 1 unknown, concerning which there are ſeveral Con- 


* He was charged with Treaſon by Sir Zabn-de-Erombuh 
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ſcgures, too long to be inſerted. Tr is ſufficient to ſiy, 1307: 


| in order to give a Notion of this extraordinary Court, that 

it was much the ſame with what 1s ſtiled in France, Grands 

. our. This ſevere Proceeding was a Check to thoſe 

; that thought to ſcreen themſelves from Juſtice by their 

, Credit and Riches; and ſerved at the tame time to fill 

) the King's Coffers with the Mulcts and Fines of the 

Guilty *. | | | 

| To theſe two Inſtances of Severity he joined a third, Prince o 
very proper to ſhow his Intention that the Laws ſhould Wales 
be obſerved without any regard to Birth or Dignity. ee 
n prince Edvard his Son having been perſwaded by Piers dl, He. 
. Gaveſton one of his Favorites, to commit ſome Outrage a- 

n gainſt the Biſhop of Cheſter, he ordered him to be pub- 

© W lickly impriſoned, not ſuffering his Rank to exempt him 

s from Juſtice. 2. 5 | 5 

„ This Proceeding would no doubt have been more plea - Cement 
. ſing to the Engliſb, if what he did quickly after had ſhown E 
n the ſame Moderation and the ſame Regard for the Peo- from his 
I ple. Clement V, Native of Bourdeaux, having ſucceeded oarh to 


| Boniface VIII, Edward thought he ſhould uſe his Inte- % Char- 


4 reſt with the new Pope to obtain a Diſpenſat ion from the A Pub, 


e Oath he had taken with regard to the two Charrers of Li- II. 5% 


a berties. The Pope made no Scruple to grant him that Fa- 
vour. He ſuppoſed, as it appears by his Bull, that the King 
id had been forced to take that Oath, and that Suppolition, 
% falſe as it was, ſeemed to him a ſufficient Reaſon to ab- 
'- WW folve him from it. Tis affirmed, Edward purchaſed this 
y WW Diſpenfation by making the Pope a Preſent of Gold Plate. 


1 The Alarm vhich this Step ſpread in the Kingdom was 
o not groundleſs, ſeeing it began quickly to be perceived 
that the King aſſumed more Power than the Laws and 
m * 3 Cuſtoms 
1s | 
fi- 


- F Theſe Juſtices were in a manner the ſame with the 7uftices 
in Eyre. Their Office was to make Inquiſition through the Realm. 
65 by the Verdict ot ſubſtantial Furies, upon Mayors, Sheriffs, Bay- 
 lifs, Eſcheators, and others, concerning Extortion, Bribery, and 
ill ſuch Grievances, as Intruſions into other Men's Lands, Barretors, 
i and Breakers of the Peace, ec. For the Etymolegy of the Word 
Trail-baſton, ſeg Spelmgn's Gloſſary, © 


i 
12 
. 
ki 
. 
. 


1 14 


Edward 
acts arbi- 
trarilu. | 


— 
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Cuſtoms of the Realm gave him. He even affected to dif. 


cover his Intention, apon an Occaſion wherein one could 


not be miſtaken. Clement V, had made him à Grant of 


the Tenths for three Years, reſerving the one half to him» 


ſelf for the Occaſions of the Holy See. The Parliament 
could not bear theſe ſhameful Doings, which tended to 
the impoveriſhing of the Clergy without any Neceſſity, 
and to the draining the Kingdom of its Money, and 


therefore ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them, and forbad the Col 
lectors to levy the Tenths. Edward without any Regard 


to the Parliament, took off the Prohibition by his own 
Authority, and gave the Collectors leave to go on. This 


arbitrary Act coming immediately after the above-menti- 
oned Diſpenſation, made the Engliſh apprehenſive that the 


King had ſome Deſign againſt their Liberties, and their 


Apprehenſions appeared but too well-grounded. But if 
Edward had any ſuch Intent, the Troubles which ſuddenly. 


broke out afreſh in Scotland, hindered him from putting 
it in Practice, and rendered the Pope's Favour of no 


The Scots, although ſo often ſubdued, and ſo many 


1306. 
Aﬀairs of 
Scotland. 
Major. 
Buchan. 


rimes conſtrained to ſwear Allegiance to Edward, could 
not inure themſelves to the Yoke he had impoſed upon 
them. Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, was one of thole 


that thought they had moſt reaſon to complain. Robert his 


Father had not only been excluded from the Crown, but 


moreover Edward had already broke his Word with him. 


He had promiſed to place him on the Throne in the 
Room of Baliol; but had not made the leaſt Step towards 


the Performance of his Promiſe. Nevertheleſs Robert had 


Bruce and 
Comyn 
contrive 
to jree 
their 
Country, 


all along ſerv'd him faithfully both before and after the 
Death of his Father, flattering himſelf perhaps that he 
would one Day accompliſh his Promiſe. But the Dil- 
courſe he had held with F/allace the Day of the Battle of 
Falkirk, and the King's whole Behaviour, having made 


him ſenſible that Edward minded only his own Ends, he 
had entertained the generous Deſign of exerting his En- 


deavours to free his Country from the ſervile State ſhe 


was in, At the lame Time, he had Thoughts of procu- 
— 54. oy 


— . 2 
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ring the Crown of Scotland, to which he pretended: to 
have a lawful Title, notwithſtanding the Sentence given 
againſt the Earl his Father, John Comyn ſirnamed the Red, 


another Scorch Lord of great Diſtinction in Scotland, but 
however of leſs Credit than Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, in 
the ſame Sentiments, and to have the Intereſt of his Coun- 
try at Heart. This Conformity cauſed theſe two Lords 
to communicate their Thoughts to one another, after 
they had a long while ſounded one another without da- 
ring to ſpeak their Minds. At length both of them 
growing bolder, they had ſeveral Conferences together, 
| wherein they agreed upon the Means which were neceſſa- 
nily to be uſed to compaſs their Ends. Theſe Confe- 


| rences ended in an Agreement which contained theſe two 


Articles. I. Thar they ſhould act in Concert in order to 
get Robert Bruce crowned King of Scotland. II. That in 
Conſideration of the Services Comyn ſhould do Robert, 


this laſt ſhould give him up all the Demeſnes he held in 
| Scotland, and ſhould make him his Lieutenant General. 


| Theſe Meaſures being taken, Robert came to Edward's 
Court, where it was neceſlary to gain certain Scorch Lords 
| Who were in the Intereſts of the King of England, | 

In the mean time, whether Comyn repented of what he 
| had done, or whether, as ſome affirm, he had contrived 
this Plot on purpoſe to enſnare Robert, he diſcovered the 


| Whole Matter to the King. Tis faid that he even ſent - 


him the original Articles of Agreement ſigned and ſealed 
| by both. The King immediately reſolved to apprehend 


* 


comyn | 


_ betrays 


Bruce. 


| Robert, But fearing by ſo doing he ſhould miſs of his 


Accomplices, he was contented with narrowly watching 


him. He hoped to make ſome freſh Diſcoveries by means 


of Comyn, to whom Robert communicated by Letters all 
he did at Court. The King's Deſign could not be ſo ſe- 


| cret but that it was dived into by the Earl of Gomer, an 
old Friend to the Family of Bruce, who was then at Lon- 


don. This Earl knowing that Roberr- was narrowl 


watched, and not darihg to ſpeak to him himſelf, in or- 


der to diſcover ſo important a Secret, ſent him a Pair of 


Spurs with ſome Pieces of Gold, as if he had borrowed 
5 : e 


Und. 
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1306. them of him. Robert, who was endowed with great 
Bruce ef. penetration, preſently found there was ſome Myſtery in 


Scotland. this pretended Reſtitution of his Friend, and concluded 
and kills that he meant by it to adviſe him to ſpeedy Flight. 


Comyn. In this belief, he reſolved upon it immediately, and con- 


trived Matters with ſo much Addreſs and Expedition, 
that it was impoſſible to prevent him, and much more 
to overtake him. As he had communicated his Thoughts 


| to: none but Cons, he did not doubt but he had been 


betrayed by that treacherous Friend. - Accordingly, as 
| ſoon as he was come into Scotland, he repaired to Dum- 
fries, where Comyn then was, and having found him in 
the Church of the Cordeliers, little expecting his coming, 
he ſtabbed him with his own Hand. This bold Stroke, 
Added to the Plot he had laid, expoſing him to the King's 
Reſentment, he ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of openly 


declaring his Intentions, well knowing there was no Safe- | 


ty for him but in the Succeſs of his Deſigns. As ſoon 
as he had declared himſelf, ſuch Numbers flocked to him, 
' Heis that he quickly was in a Condition to go well attended 
crowned to Scone, where he was ſolemnly crowned. After which, 


King of all the People in general fided with him. 


Edward TI was with extream Vexation that Edward perceived he 


ſends an vas miſtaken in imagining he had nothing more to do in 


Army un Scotland. He would not however give over his firſt 


2 Boot- Deſign. But that he might ſecure for the future the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of that Kingdom, he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch 
à State that there ſhould be no more Revolts to be feared. 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ſent Audemar of Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, before with an Army to prepare the 
Way, whilſt he drew all his Forces together at Carliſ, 
To render his Expedition the more fignal, he knighted 
three hundred young Gentlemen who attended the Prince 
his Son, whom he was willing, on this Occaſion, to ini- 
tiate in the Art of War. V 

Bruce #5 Mean time Robert had made great Progreſs in Scotland; 
Seftared ind taken ſeveral Places, He would have carried his Cor 
70 abſcond, Queſts farther, if the Earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped 
| his Carreer. The Earl having entered Scotland; oe 
C441 | | | * Ire 
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directly to Robert, who, not having thought fit to draw 1306. 
back, on this firſt Occaſion, went to meet him. The | 
two Armies coming to an Engagement, Kobert's was put 
to rout. But as his Loſs was not very great, he was wil- 
| ling to hazard a ſecond Battle, wherein he had no better 
| Succels. Theſe two Defeats upon the Neck of one ano- 
ther, having forced him to quit the Country, he with- 
drew to one of the Hebrides, where he lay concealed at a 
| Relation's Houſe, till a more favourable I uncture ſhould * 
offer. Shortly after, Edward having entered the King- Edward 
dom with a numerous Army, found the Scots in Con- arrives in 
| ſternation, and their Troops diſperſed : So that having 1 
no Enemy to encounter, he ſent out Detatchments on all * FO 
Sides ro ſeize the Adherents of Bruce. Great Numbers „ies che 
ere taken, who all felt that Prince's Severity. Three Bro- Revoiters. 
| thersof the new King loft their Heads on a Scaffold. His 
| Wife herſelf having been ſent into England was ſhut up 
in cloſe Confinement. Edward's Age and his Vexation to 
| ſee himſelf ſo often obliged to begin afreſh, made him in- 
| exorable to ſuch a Degree that he hardly pardoned any one 
Perſon. The Biſhops of Glaſco and St. Andrews, who Act. pub. 
had been taken with their Coats of Mail over their Habits, II. 102%« 
| would have fallen a Sacrifice to his Vengeance, had not the 
{ Fear of difobliging the Pope, held his Hand. They were 
however ſent into England and thrown into Priſon. The 
Earl of Athol, allied ro Edward and the Royal Family of 
Scotland, was not diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, but by the 
Heighth of the Gallows on which he was hanged. The 
Counteſs of Buquhan, who had aſſiſted ar Robert's Coros 
nation *, was put into a wooden Cage, and placed as a 
| ridiculous Sight to the People on the Walls of .Berwick- 
| Caſtle. Mary her Siſter underwent the ſame Fate at Rox- 
Face” Viper ne eee 


This Counteſs was Sifter to the Earl of Fife (then abſent in 
England) whoſe Office it was to crown the King's of Scotland. 
For which Reaſon ſhe being of a brave and manlike Spirit, ſtole 
from her Husband with all his Horſe, and came and ſet the Diadem 

upon Bruce's Head at the Abbey of Scone. —F 


You ty, * "ua 
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1307. Aſter Edward had thus taken Vengeance on the Friends 
3 of Robert, who had been to unfortunate as to fall into his 
unitescot- Hands, he ſpent the Winter at Carliſle, where he ſummon- 
land to ed the laſt Parliament of his Reign. The firſt Buſineſs of 
England. this Aſſembly was about the Means of ſecuring the poſ- 
Pariia” ſeſſion of Scotland by uniting that Kingdom to England. 


Carlile, Edward had reſolved to ſpare nothing in order to keep 
the Scots in Awe, and to make uſe to that End of the moſt 


rigorous Methods. But the Face of Affairs was much al. 
tered in that Country before any fixed Reſolution was 


taken in that Matter. | | 
Statuts This Parliament applied themſelves alſo with great Dili- 
againſs pence to prevent the Exactions of the Court of Rome, 
# Rome which were ſtill continued with the ſame Exceſs as before, 
| in ſpite of the Meaſures which had been taken to pur a 
Stop. to them. Some Statutes were made which might 
have redreſſed this Grievance in ſome Meaſure, had they 
been well executed,  _ . 


piers Ga- At this very Time it was that the Biſhop of Lichfield, 


veſton ba- High Treaſurer, having cauſed the King to obſerve the Af. 
wiſhed the cendant Piers Gaveſton, a young Man of a very debauched 


ey Life, had over the Mind of the Prince his Son, and repre- 
II. 1043. ſented to him the pernicious Conſequences that might 
ſpring from ſo great a Familiarity, Fdward re ſolved to 

prevent them on the Spot. To that Purpoſe, with the 

Advice of the Parliament which was ſtill aſſembled; Ga. 

veſton was baniſhed the Realm, as a Corrupter of the 
young Prince. Moreover the King would have his Son 

romiſe with an Oath never to recal him, and that 64. 

veſton (ſhould ſwear likewiſe never to ſet Foot again in Eng- 

land. Upon that Condition he allowed him a Penſion of 

a hundred Marks, to be paid out of the Revenues of 


Gauieune. =» | 5 
Bruce: Notwithſtanding Edward's Reſolution to put it out of 
25 5 duct the Power of Scotland to lift up its Head again, the Time 
of that Kingdom's Deliverance was at Hand. God, who 
had been pleaſed to chaſtiſe the Scots, had not decreed to 
deſtroy entirely that Nation, which was reduced to the 
laſt Extremity. Edward having left Scotland, Robert Brut 
| = | £1 Caine 


Ine 


| perated againſt the Scots to a Degree never more to be ap- 
| peaſed, retolved to be revenged of that Nation in a ſignal 4e 
manner. To that End he ſummoned all the Yaſſals of the Scotland. 
Crown, without Exception, to meet him at Carliſle about 
the middle of the Summer, under the Penalty of forfeit- 
ing their Fiefs, His Intention was to march into the 
Heart of Scotland and deſtroy that Kingdom from Sea to gn 
| Sea as he had often threatned. But God permitted him I taten ill 
not to execute ſo barbarous a Purpoſe. He was hardly «Carliſle. 
come to Carliſle, where he had drawn together the fineſt 
| Army England had ever ſeen, . but he was ſeized by a 
| Diſtemper which put an End to his Days and to all his 
| Projects. As ſoon as he found himſelf ill, he knew he Eis laft 
| ſhould die, and whilſt his Mind was ſound, he ſent for Words ta 
| Prince Edward his eldeſt Son, and earneſtly recommended Bis on. 
to him three Things. The firſt was, vigorouſly to pro- 
ſecute the War with Scotland, till he had entirely ſubdued 
| the Scots. To that Purpoſe, he adviſed him to carry along 


LH. v, EDWARD EE. :- - FR 
came out of his Retreat, and made good uſe of the King's 1307. 
Abſence and the Sharpneſs of the Winter, which hiadered _ 
the Engliſu Troops from acting. He drew together the 

broken Remnants of his Army, and reinforced them with 

freſh Recruits, which the Scorch Lords exaſperated at Ed- 


| ward's Severity brought him from all Quarters. With 


theſe Troops he attacked the Earl of Pembroke who com- He deſears 


manded in Scotland, and obtained over him a ſignal Victory, Pem- 


wherein the Emngliſh General was made Priſoner. Then broke, 
he marched againſt the Earl of Gloceſter who was at the 


| Head of another Body, and obliged him to retreat to the 

Caſtle of Aire, which he beſieged, but without Succels. and tales 
As he was Maſter of the Field, and had none to oppoſe ſeveral 
him, he took without any Trouble ſeveral Places and cau- Places. 
ſed them to be diſmantled, as well not to be obliged to 


garriſon them, as to prevent the Exgliſpo from making uſe 


of them hereafter. 


Edward, ſurprized at this unexpected Turn, and exaſ- Edward 
| reſolves 


utterly to 


with him his Boxes at the Head of the Army, not at all 
queſtioning but that Object would daunt the Courage of 
the Enemies whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed, The ſe- 
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130%. cond Thing he recommended, was to ſen his Heart to 


the Holy Land with thirty two Thouſand Pounds Sterling, 
which he had provided for the Support of the Holy Ke 

ulchre. Phe third was, never to recal Gaveſton. After 
he had given his laſt Orders to his Son, he cauſed himſelf 


to be carried by eaſy Journies into Scotland, being deſirous 


of dying in a Country which he had thrice conquered, 


In this Manner he advanced as far as the little Town of 
Burgh *, where his Sicknels being increaſed by a Dyſentery 
which came upon him, he reſigned his laſt Breath, on the 


7th of July 1307, aged threeſcore and eight Years, 


whereof he had reigned Thirty four, ſcven Months and 
twenty Days. His Corps was carried to Haltham, and from 
thence to Heſtminſter- Abbey, where it was done over with 


Wax and laid by Henry his Father. | 


Thus lived and died Edward, the Firſt of that Name 
ſince the Norman Conqueſt, and the Fourth ſince Egbert, 


This Prince had without doubt very noble Qualities, and 
particularly a great deal of Valour and Prudence. He 
knew how to maſter his Paſſions, and return to the right 
way when he had wandered from it, a Quality never to 


be commended enough in a Sovereign. When we com- 
pare him with his Father, his Grandfather, and his own 


Son who ſucceeded him, we find he far excelled them all. 
This Compariſon, which one can hardly help making, 
was ſo much to his Advantage, that the Engliſh Hiſtorians 
have made uſe of the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions in his Enco- 
mium, and would have him paſs for the greateſt Prince of 
his Age. A famous Writer has not ſcrupled to ſay, that 
God had pitched his Tent in the Breaſt of that Monarch, But 


his 


* Upon the Sands in Cumberland, to ditinguiſh it from Burgh up- 


on Stanemore in Weſtmoreland. The Memory of Edward's Death 


had been preſerved by ſome great Stones rolled upon the Place; 
but in 1685 was erected a ſquare Pillar nine Yards and a half High. 


On the Weſt Side is this Inſcription ; 


| Hemeria 
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give ſo advantagious an Idea of him. However, withour 


examining too cloſely the Expreſſions made uſe of by the 


Hiſtorians on his Account, and the Praites they give him, 
it may be ſaid that he was a great King, and that England 


has been a very great Gainer by his Adminiitration. The 


Kingdom, weakened by the ill Management of the two 
preceeding Kings, was reſtored to its former Splendour by 


the Abilities of this Prince, who knew how to make him 


{elf beloved and reſpected by his Subjects, as well as dread- 


ed by his Neighbours. The Conqueſt of Wales which 


had been in vain attempted by his Predeceſſors, added a 
great Luſtre to his Reign, and was very beneficial to his 


Kingdom. That of Scotland would no doubt have gained 
him more Honour, if it had been entirely finiſhed, ſince 
the Scotch Hiſtorians would have ſpoken of him in better 
Terms than they have done, if at the Time of their Wri- 


| ting they had been Engliſh. 


He was very handſome in his Perſon, Taller than the ge- 


nerality of Men by the whole Head. His Hair was black 


and curled naturally, and his Eyes, of the ſame Colour, 
ſparkled with uncommon Vivacity. He would have been 


perfectly well ſhaped, if his Legs, which were a little too 
long, had been in Proportion to the reſt of his Body. 
Hence he had the Sirname of Long-ſhanks. He joined to 
| his bodily Perfections a ſolid Judgement, agreat Penetra- 
| tion, and a prudent Conduct, which very rarely ſuffered 


him to make a falſe Step. Beſides this he had Principles 
of Juſtice, Honour, and Honeſty, which reſtrained him 


from countenancing Vice, not only in his moſt intimate 
| Courtiers, but even in his own Son. Moreover he was 


of an exemplary Chaſtity, a Virtue ſeldom found in So- 
vereign Princes. All theſe fine Qualities begot for him in 


the 


Memoria œternæ Edwardi I. Regis Anglia longe cariſſmi, qui in 


Belli apparatu contra Scotos occupatus, hic in caſiro obiut 7 Julii, A. D. 


It was ſet up by Fohn Aglionby I. C. and made by Thomas Lang- 


| fone, Camb. 


21m 
his whole Behayiour in the Affair of Scotland does not 1307. 
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the Hearts of his Subjects, a Love and Eſteem which did 
not a little contribute to the rendering his Reign peacez- 
ble at Home, whilſt his Arms were employed Abroad. As 
for the Buſineſs of Scotland, it may be ſaid that it procu- 
red more Honour than real Advantages to England, ſince 


after ſhedding of Torrents of Blood in that Quarrel, the 


Edward's 
Iſſue by 
his fir 
Wife. J 


Engliſb were conſtrained in the End to drop their Project. 

Edward had by Eleanor of Caſtile his firſt Wife four 
Sons and nine Daughters. Edward IT. his Succeſſor was 
the only one of his Sons that ſurvived him. Eleanor his 
eldeſt Daughter had been contracted to Alphonſus King of 


Aragon: but that Prince dying before the Marriage was 


2 


13 By his ſe- 


cond Wife. 


Serzes of 
Parlia- 
ments 
ſince his 
Reign. 


The Title 
of Baron 
limited. 


conſummated, ſhe was given to Henry Duke of Bar. Jo- 
anna ſirnamed of Acres, the Place of her Nativity, was | 
betrothed to Hartman Son of the Emperor Rodolphus I. 
but the Death of the young Prince having prevented their 
coming together, ſhe eſpouſed Gilbert Clare Earl of Glo- 
ceſter, and after his Death, Ralph de Monthermer. Mar- 
aret was Wife of John Duke 0! Brabant : Elizabeth of 
John Earl of Holland, and afterwards of Humphry Bohun | 
Earl of Hereford. Berenguella, Alice, Blanch, and Bca- 
trix died young or unmarried. 
Edward had two Sons and one Daughter by Margaret 
of France his ſecond Wife, whom he married in the Six- 
tieth Year of his Age, though ſhe was but eighteen Years 
old. Thomas | de Brotherton] the eldeſt was Earl of Nor- 
folk and Grand Marſhal of England. Edmund bore the 
Title of Earl of Kent. Eleanor the Daughter was to mar- 
ry Otho Earl of Burgundy, but ſhe died in her Childhood. 
We have an unintercupted Series of all the Parliaments 
held in England ſince the 22d Year of his Reign. The Con- 
ſtitution of theſe Aſſemblies, ſuch as it is at this Day, was 
ſo well ſettled in this Reign, that there was an Additional 
Law made to the Great Charter, whereby it was enacted, 
that no Tax ſhould be levied upon the People wit hout 
the Conſent of the Commons. ht 
It may be further obſerved that in this Reign the Title 
of Baron, which was common ta all that held their Lands 


. 


| Sulphur. 


LE oEDWaAkD FP. 
of the Crown, was confined to thoſe whom the King called 


to vote in Parliament Kk. 


In this Reign the Standard of our Coin is ſuppoſed to. have 
been fixed: It was ordered that in a Pound of Money there ſhould 
be eleven Ounces two-pence Farthing pure Silver, and only ſe- 


venteen-pence Half-penny Farthing Allay ; and this Pound was to 


weigh twenty Shillings aud three-pence in Account, each Ounce 


twenty-pence, and every Penny twenty four Grains and a half. 


At the ſame time diverſe Kinds of foreign Money were cried down 


by Proclamation, as Po!lards, Crocards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines, 


and Steezings, two of them, ſays the Record, were only of the va- 
lue of one Sterling, being a Compoſition of Silver, Copper and 


The End of the Neign of EDWaR n l. 
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10, ED WARD II. Sirnamed 


J Cannnarvon. 


HE Reign of Edward I. had been 
„ |} Glorious and Triumphant Reign for 
fu Eland. The Principality of Wales had 
l been united to the Crown. Scotland 
thrice ſubdued as upon the Point of 
being conquered a fourth Time, the Es- 
ldi Army having already entered the 

Yes 3 Frontiers. There were no longer any 

_ © Factions in the Kingdom. Diſcord was baniſhed, and a 

good Harmony was happily eſtabliſhed between the Sove- 
, reign and the People. All this ſeemed to make amply 2. 
TheEn- mends for the Loſſes the Crown had ſuſtained beyond Se 
gliq pre- in the Reigns of John and Henry III. not ſomuch by the 
poſeged in Weakneſs of the Engliſh as by the Puſillanimity of thoſe 
Flad, Iwo. Princes. The Age of Edward of Caernarves, vi 
_—— Ed 5 
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at his mounting the Throne was going into his twenty 130). 
third Year, his noble Stature, good Mien, majeſtick Pre- 
lence, joined to the Advantage of being born of ſo uni- 

verſally eſteemed a Father, gave the Engliſh freſh Hopes. 

As never did Prince come to the Crown in more favour- 

able Circumſtances, ſo never Was Prince received with a 
more general Joy and greater Applauſe. It even ſeemed 

a5if the extraordinary Satisfaction the People ſhowed on 2 
this Occaſion was ſome what injurious to the Glory of the - 
deceaſed King. : 1 „ 545 0 | 
The firſt Step this Prince made a few Days after the Edward, 
Death of his Father, blaſted all theſe agreeable Hopes, and > 7 Ga- 
turned the Nation's Joy into Mourning. He had not yet N © 
done the laſt Offices to the Great Prince to whom he bim witb 
owed his Birth, when forgetting the Oath he had taken Favonrs. 
concerning Gaveſton, he recalled his Favourite. He did not 18 3 
ſo much as ſtay tor his Return, to make him in an Inſtant 

the richeſt Lord in the Kingdom. The firſt Days of 


his — 
Reign he created him Earl of Cornwal, and gave him „ | 
= 
lis 


Lands Which were fallen to the Crown by the Death 

the late Earl, Son of Richard King of the Romans. 

Impatience to load with Favours a Man who had been juſt 

driven from him, as the Debaucher of his Youth, plainly 

diſcovered to what a Degree his Paſſions were grown, and 

| how much the Conſequences of it were to be feared, But 

this was not all the Effect it produced. The Emgliſh be- 

gan to have a di ſadvantagious Idea of their new King. 

and at the ſame Time to think of Means to curb the im- 

petuous Carreer of a Prince who gave ſo juſt Occaſion of 

Fear. Not content with having begun his Reign with 

the Breach of his Oath to the King his Father, in recal- 

| ling a Favourite deſpiſed by all tae World, he had loaded 

him with Benefits, and immediately after his Return had 

preſented him with the Iſie of Man. But this was not the 

| only or the chief Caute of the Diſcontent of the EmgliſÞ 

| Lords, They could not ſee, without extreme Regret; ach 3 
a one as Gaveſton diſpoſe at Pleaſure of all the Offices of „ 

| the Kingdom, and become abſolute Maſter of the Admi- 
niſtration of Affairs, which the King wholly left. ro. his 
Yor. IV, S Management. 
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1307. Management. It ſeemed as if Edward defired not to be 
King but purely to have it in his Power to ſhower down 
his Favours on his Favourite, Wholly intent upon pleaſing 
him as a Lover does his Miſtreſs, he concerned himſelf 
with nothing but how to find every Day new Ways to 


him Satisfaction. In fine, giving himſelf up en- 


tirely to his Guidance, he let him act as King whilſt he 
himſelf gloried in being his Subject or Slave. A more ex- 
travagant Paſſion had never been ſeen. Accordingly peo- 
ple ſcrupled not to ſay publickly, the King was be witched. 

If a Woman had been thus enamoured of Gaæveſton, it 
would have been no Wonder, ſince he wanted no Qualifi- 
cation to recommend him to the Favour of the Fair Sex. 
He had a beautiful Face withonr - any one Fault. His 
Shape fine and eaſy, his Air noble and grand, and in all 
the Exerciſefof the Body he was diſtinguiſhed for his ex- 
traordinary Addreſs. One could not help admiring his 


Gaſcons, among whom he was born. To all this ſome add 
an uncommon. Valour. If he had been leſs beloved by 
the King he would have made a more laſting, though not 
| fo conſiderable a Fortune: But the Affection of his Prince 
Inſpired him with a Pride which proved his Downfall 
He would govern the State with an abſolute Sway, with- 
out ſharing his Power with any Perſon whatever, hardly 
© volichfafeing ſo much as to make uſe of the King's Name. 
His external Accompliſhments, which ſhone with great 
Luſtre, rendered him ſo proud and inſolent, that he 
thought himſelf above all the Great Men, though by his 
Vices and Debaucheries he degraded himſelf below the very 
- Meaneſt. The chief Means he uſed to gain Edward's Al- 
ſection, was to — — in all he had a mind to, with- 
out examining whether the Thing was right or wrong: 
When once he came to have on able nfluence over 
him, his only Care was to indulge him in Pleaſures, to 
which that Prince was too much addicted by Natur. 
What then could be expected from the ſtrict Union of two 
ſuch Perſons, but a ſcandalous Licentiouſneſs at Court, and 
© "i entire Decay of publick Affairs. An unexperienct 
"x 8 | e of CT „ and 
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and narrow - ſpirited Miniſter, who minded nothing but 13075 _ 
Trifles, Diverſions, Balls, Banquets, and ſome leſs Inno- 8 
cent Pleaſures, was little capable of governing ſo large a 
WW Kingdom. It was not long before the Nation experienced 
the fatal Effects of ſo ill a Choice. „„ % 7 ; 
. Gaveſton s Return was immediately followed by the The Biſhop 
: WH Diſgrace of Langton Biſhop of Lichfield * and High- of Lich- 
. Treaſurer: Edward hated that Prelate mortally for having field - | 
- WW beenthe principal Promoter of Gaveſton's Baniſhment. As27/0 
, WW foon as he came to th. Crown he confined him in Walling- 
t Wl fora-Caftle, and would not ſuffer any Perſon to ſpeak in his 
- behalf. *'T'was not but upon the preſſing Inſtances of the 
. Pope, or rather his Threats, that he ſet him at Liberty - 
is in after a long Confinement. To this Act of Violence 
le added the turning our of all the old Officers and Do- 
x- W neſticks of the King his Father, without vouchſafeing to 
is ay a Word of it to his Council | LOL 
he The Beginnings of this Reign affording no promiling 1308. 
id Wl Proſpect, the chief Lords thought betimes of Means to The King's 
by WM ſtop the Impetuoſity of their Prince and curb his caprici- M“ . 
ot WW ous Temper. But theſe Thoughts were interrupted by 
ce the celebration of his Nuptials. The King his Father had 
all. WW contracted him to Iſabella of France, Daughter of Philip 
h- the Fair, and had ſtrongly charged him when he lay a dy- 
ding, to conſummate the Marriage as ſoon as poſſible. This 
ne. was the only Thing wherein he made haſt to obey him. 
eat Neglecting therefore the War with Scotland, which was 
no leſs neceſſary, he repaired to Bulloin where the King of 
his France ſtayed for him to deliver his Daughter into his 
ery Hands. Never was Wedding more magnificent. There 
Al- WH vere Preſent Four Kings and Four Queens, beſides a great 
ith· Number of Princes and Princeſſes, Lords and Ladies, who 
00g. made the moſt numerous Aſſembly of Nebles that had been 


over ſeen of a long Time . 


0 | ; 
ture, I Of Cheſter. - Walſingh. iv oh A 
two There were preſent the Kings of France, Navarre, Almain, 


and Sicily, with the Queens Mary of France, Margaret Dowager 
ma of England, aud the Queen of Nararre. REM + 
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1308 Though Edward's nl 3 was very ſhort, it failed not 
1 however to produce ill Effects. Upon leaving England, 


Guardian he was ſo weak as to appoint his Favourite Guardian of the 


in tbe Realm, with Power to diſpoſe of all vacant Places and 


King's Ab- Benefices, Wardſhips of young Nobles ; in a word, to act 


fence. in all Things with an unlimited Authority *. So many 


Favours joined to the great Preſents he had made him be- 

fore his Departure in the Dutchy of Guienne his Coun- 
Barons try, rouzed the Jealouſy of the Barons. They carried 
their Reſentment ſo far that they entered into a League to- 
Ting. gether to hinder the King's Coronation, the Day whereot 
was already fixed, Edward not being in a Condition to 
break ſo powerful a League, wherein almoſt all the Lords 


of the Realm were concerned, choſe to prevent the Conſe- 


Edward quences of it by fair Means. He gave his Word to the 
| Promiſes Barons, that in the next Parliament he would grant what- 
| yy ever they could reaſonably: deſire. This Promiſe ſatisfied 
them. Bur they could not behold without extreme Re- 
gret, Gaveſton pitched upon to carry the Crown of St. 
Edward, with which the King was to be crowned, an 
Honour which, by antient Cuſtow, belonged to the Prin- 


ces of the Royal Family. This Preference provoked the 


Lords to the laſt Degree againſt the Favourite, and at the 
ſame Time filled FS: Indignation againſt the King, 
who ſeemed to glory in his Weakneſs, for a Man deteſted by 

the whole Nation. The Coronation however was ſolem- 
nized without Oppoſition, the Biſhop of Wincheſter per- 
forming this Ceremony by Order of the Archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, who was out of the Kingdom. The Form 
of the Coronation-Oath was as follows : 


7 Act Pub. III. 47. This Act ſhows the Error of moſt Hiſto- 
_ rians, particularly, Father Orleans, Speed, the Annotator upon Da- 

niels Hiſtory, Dr. Howel, & c. who all ſay Gaveflon was with the 
EKing at the Celebration of his Nuptials. Whereas he was then in 

England, as appears:from ſeveral Orders in the Fœdera, ſigned by 

him in the King's Abſence, with the Subcription, Teſe Gaveſton. 

3 of ſuch Miſtakes are rectified in Rapin by Means of the 
Fadcera. | = 
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Biſhop of Wincheſter. Sir, Mill you keep and confirm 1 
2 Oath to the People of England, the Laws eſtabliſbed The Goro- 


was 1 0D = _Oo — Fo | LK | 5 . . tQ 


nation 


the pions Kings your Predeceſſors, and particularly, the Orb. 


Laws, Cuſtoms, Liberties, granted to the Clergy and People 
the Glorious St. Edward your Predeceſſor ? 

King. I will and promiſe it. . 
Biſhop. Sir, Will you preſerve to God, to Holy Church, 


to the Clergy and People, the Peace of God, fully and to the 


utmoſt of your Power ? 
King. 7 will. > „„ | 
Biſhop. Sir, Will you cauſe to be obſerved in all your 


Tudgements, Right and Fuſtice with Diſcretion, in Mercy 


and in Truth, as far as you are able? 


Biſhop. Sir, Wall you Promiſe to keep and cauſe to be 
kept the Laws and Statutes that the Community of your King- 


dom ſhall judge fit to enact, and will you defend and protect 
them to the utmoſt of your Power % 1 
King. I do promiſe it. N 
As this is the firſt perfect Copy of a Coronation Oath 
to be met with in the Ezpliſh Hiſtory, it will not be be- 


ſides the Purpoſe to take notice of the Advantage which 


the People had gained upon the Royal Perogatives ſince the 


Eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta. It manifeſtly appears by 


this Oath, that, far from ſuppoſing that the Great Charter 
was the Original Title of the Privileges granted by King 


John to the People of England, it was conſidered only as 


a Confirmation of the antient Liberties of the People. Up- 


on this Suppoſition it was that Edward II was made to 


ſwear that he would obſerve the Laws of St. Edward, 
which were no others than thoſe of the Anglo- Saxons, leaſt 


by cauſing him to ſwear to keep the Great Charter, there | 
might be room to imagine, that the Privileges of the Peo- 
ple were founded on the Conceſſions of the Kings. I 


don't know whether Edward I took the ſame Oath, or 


whether it was firſt introduced at the Coronation of Ed- 


ward II. 


The Solemnity was no ſooner over but Edward forgot The King 
What ge had promiſed the Lords, He continued daily to 


| heap 


129%, 


forgets his 
Promiſe. 
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* 1308. heap Favours on Gaveſt n, and left him as before abſolute 


Maſter of his own and the Kingdom's Affairs. Gave- 
Gave- tos ſor his Part, far from endeavouring to allay the Storm 
ſton's im- which hung over his Head, affected to govern with an 
prudent arbitrary Power, without vouchſafeing to ask any one's 
conduct. Advice. He made uſe of the Influence he had over his 


Maſter, to divert him from the Thoughts of continuing 


the War with Scotland, which the King his Father had ſo 


earneſtly enjoyned him, and of which his Subjects impati- 
ently waited the Iſſue, that they might be eaſed of the Ex- 


pences it put them to. Inſtead of inſpiring him with the 
and Virtue, he filled the Court. with Li- | 
bertines, Buffoons, and Paraſites, and the like pernicious 


Love of my 


Inſtruments, proper to corrupt his Inclinations, though 


they had been naturally as good as they were bad. To 


this he added the ridiculous Vanity of affecting to wear 
the King's Jewels, and the Crown it ſelf, the which Ed- 

\ ward freely gave him leave to do. The King's Weak- 
_ neſs grew to that Height, that he was heard to ſay, if his 
Power was equal to his Affection, he would ſet the Crown 


on Gaveſton's Head. Not being able to do that, he would 


however raiſe him as near the Throne as poſſible, by giv- 


ing him his Niece, Siſter of the Earl of Gloceſter in Mar- 


76 riage. | 3 SEP oh 
Hatred f Every freſh Favour the King beſtowed on Gaveſton in- 


the Lords creaſed the Hatred the Lords had entertained againſt him; 


as ain 


hardly would an Engliſoman raiſed to ſo high a Station 
Gaveſon. pen born with. Much leſs a, private Gaſcon Gentleman, 


in whom they diſcovered no other Merit, but a handſome 


Face, an eaſy Shape, and a quick Wit, agreeable enough 
in Converſation, but little proper to govern a State. They 


lainly ſaw it was in vain to preſs the King to part with 
is Favourite, and that he would never conſent to their 


Requeſt unleſs he were forced to it. In this belief, in- 


1 be part;. ſtead of loſing time in perſwading Edward by Reaſons 


ament pe- Which would have no Effect, they laboured to bring into 


tit ion Ga- their League, the Members of the Parliament which was 
veſton's 
Baniſh- 


mm:. Management of the Lords, Gaveſton's Baniſhment became 
: 0 8 ; > bh '» $ : * n i= | 


to meet, and accordingly did meet in May, 1308. By the 
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the chief or rather the only Buſineſs of the Seſſon. The 1308. 
two Houſes being united in the ſame Deſign, © demanded 35 
of the King in ſo ſtrong and poſitive a manner that Gæve- Ie King 
ften ſhould be baniſhed the Kingdom, that he durſt not At. Pub. 
oppoſe it. He was afraid his Reſuſal would deprive him III. 80. 
of the Aids he expected for the Continuation of the War 
with Scotland, and perhaps he dreaded ſomething worſe. 
So that without ſtanding to debate the Matter to no pur= ' 
ſe, he ordered Letters Patents to be drawn up, whereb | | 
= obliged himſelf to cauſe Gaveſton to depart the Realm 
before OW Baptiſt's Day next enſuing. In the mean 
Time, inſtead of acting ſo as might give room to believe 
he deſigned to perform his Promiſe, he every Day heaped 
new Favours on his Favourite. Fifteen Days after his In- He defers 
gagement he made him a Grant of three thouſand Marks 5 fre- 
2 Year in Land *. This Proceeding being a clear Evi- _ 
dence, that he was by no Means reſolved to part with him, gr. 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury who had entered into the 
Barons League, though he lay under great Obligations to 
the King, excommunicated Gaveſton, provided he did not 
leave the Realm by the Time prefcribed him. Edward 
giving himſelf little Trouble about this Cenſure, only in- 
treated the Pope to annull it. At the ſame Time he vrit 
to the King of France his Brother - in- law, to deſire him to 
try to accommodate Matters between him and the Ba- 
rons, and to manage it fo that he might keep his Favou- 
IN Far | WE 
| Theſe Meaſures were neither juſt nor timely enough. Gaveſton 
The Lords finding the appointed time for Gaveſton's De- 8 8 
parture drew nigh, were ſo urgent with the King to o- 1 2 
blige him to keep his Word, that he durſt not but do it. p. 93. © 
But in performing his Promiſe he found Means to ſnow- 
his Favourite a freſh Mark of his Affection, by making 
him Governour of Ireland, with a very extenſive Autho- 
rity. This Removal, how honourable ſoever it was, 
failed not to give ſome Satisfaction to the Lords who 
. ES Page 2 hoped 


v The Grant is dated at Zanghe, AR. Pub, III. 87. = 
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. hoped to take Advantage of his Abſence to ruin him. But 


he himſelf was not at all ſatisfied. Beſides that this 
Change of England for Ireland appeared to him very diſad- 
vantagious, he was ſenſible his Abſence from Court could 
not but prove fatal to him. As he was abſolute Maſter of 

the King's Affection, hardly was he arrived in Ireland be- 
fore he got himſelf recalled under Pretence of being Pre- 


and inſults ſent at a Tournament to be held at Malling ford. The 


Magnificence where with he appeared on this Occaſion, 
and the great Number of Foreigners which attended him, 
and ſerved him for ſo many Guards, ſenſibly increaſed the 
2 of the Lords Who ſaw themſelves thus braved. 

o this kind of Inſult he added the Indiſcretion of paſſing 
ſome bitter Jeſts on the Earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, Mar- 
ren, and Hereford, which would have induced them to 
be revenged on him, ſuppoſing they had no other reaſon 
to complain of him. He called the Earl of Lancaſter, 
Stage- Player, the Earl of Pembroke, | Joſeph] the Few, 
the Earl of Warwick, the wild Boar of Ardennes, and in 
like manner he gave every one of his private Enemies 
Nich. names to make them ridiculous, or to denote their 


1310. Faults, The Lords ſeeing themſelves inſulted by the Fa- 


the Lords. 


ff yourite and deceived by the King, met together to con- 
cert Means how to oblige Edward to -keep his Word 
with them. Quickly after they preſented a Petition to 
him, wherein they ſet forth, that the State and his own 
Houſehold were 1 ill managed, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to find means to prevent the Conſequences of 


They pro- theſe Diſorders. They added, that the only Method which 
poſe hard to them ſeemed proper, was for the King to leave to cer- 


tain Lords appointed by the Parliament, the Care of ma- 
king a Regulation for the well-governing the Kingdom 
and his own domeſtick Affairs. Edward had already 
ſhown great Signs of Weakneſs in his Regard for their 
former Demands. From whence he had made them ſen- 
- fible, that if for the future they expreſſed any Reſoluti- 

on, he would not have the Courage to gainſay them. 
They were not miſtaken in their Conjectures. This Prince, 
as timorous on certain Occaſions as he was proud and 


| haughty 
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haughty on others, was uncapable of diſtinguiſhing Wben 
he ſhould give way, and when it was neceſſary to ſtand 
his Ground. Accordingly, he ever took the contrary to 
what he ſhould have done. Inſtead of complying with _ F4 
the Barons, when they firſt petitioned for Gaveſton's R- 
moval, he would obſtinately perſiſt in retaining him con- 
trary to all the Rules of Politics. Afterwards, far from 11. 


oppoſing to the utmoſt of his Power the Propolal of * 
* 


"9 which 
pacing the Government in other Hands than his own, and ag. Hub. 
inſtead of running all Hazards rather than give his Conſent III. 204. 
to it, he thought fit to yield to their Importunity. With. 226. 
out conſidering the Conſequence of a Condeſcenſion ſo 
pernicious to his Authority and Quiet, he permitted the 
Parliament to chooſe ſeven Biſhops, eight Earls, and fix - 

Barons to make the Regulations propoſed. „ 

Purſuant to the King's Conſent, the Lords having fi- The new 
niſned the Regulation, preſented the Plan of it to the 3 
King, who approved of it, and gave them Power to cauſe ernment. 
it to be obſerved for one Year. It contained but fix Ar- 
ticles, whereof the two principal ones are theſe: That the 
King ſhould not have it in his Power to diſpoſe of any Pare 
of his Revenues, which ſhould for the future be expended in 
paying his Debts, and maintaining his Houſehold, that he 
might live on his own Income without taking any thing from 
others. That the Great Charter ſhould be punctually kept: 

And in caſe any Article ſhould be obſcure or donbiful, it 

ſhould belong to the Lords elected (who weft ſtiled Ordainers) 

to explain it. There was nothing inſerted about Gaveſtonnçgs 
Baniſnment. In all appearance the Barons were of opini- The Ring 
on, that they had nothing to fear from that Favourite ſo jm, 
long as the Government ſhould be in their own Hands. SOLE 


| Nevertheleſs, when they ſaw that the King continued to ſton. 


heap his Favours on him, and that, without asking their 

Advice, he had made him Governour of Nottingham, 

and Warden of the Foreſts on this Side the Trent, they 1311. 
drew up one and forty new Articles, which the King was 
forced to aſſent to. One whereof expreſſly ſentenced 
Gaveſten to perpetual Baniſhment, <0 he 


* 
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Edward having thus ſuffered himſelf to be bound with 


F | <E JP 3 2 . x4 - 1 1 
| 7 * I Fetters which he could not ſhake off, came to a Reſoluti. 
don, though with extreme Regret, to part with Gaveſon, 


However, to fave him the ſhame of being baniſhed, he 


ds 


x> 
8 os 
- gy” 
v4 
the 


88 gave him an imaginary Commiſſion to go and levy Troops 
in Guienne, in order to aſſiſt the Earl of Foix, who had 


8 * * 


wwuhich was no longer of any Conſequence. 


wee * 4 2 | 
i 


n | Gaveſton's Baniſhment was of no long Continuance, Ed. 


F 28 

ö ml 1 2 / 3 : . ._ * — ; 

| 0 "> Ihe King ward, who could not live without him, making no Ac- 
count of the Articles he had lately ſigned, recalled him with- 
Eo | 


1 pub. out acquainring the Ordainers with it. Shortly after he 
s. fFent circular Letters to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom, 


* p"" 


d 8o give them notice of it, and to juſtify what he had done. 
Hes e told them that being bound by the Oath he took at 


Bis Coronation, to ſee the Laws of the Realm executed, 
there was no Authority which could abſolve him from 
it: That Gaveſton having been baniſhed by a notorious 
Act of Violence, and without a legal Sentence, he could 


—— 


His Subjects were intitled to: That therefore, he had cau- 
ſed him to return into the Kingdom, not with deſign to 
ſcreen him from Juſtice, but to the End he might be tri- 
ed according to the uſual Form: That in the mean time, 
he looked upon him as a good and faithful Subject, and 
ordered them to publiſh this Declaration in their reſpective 

| Juriſdictions. Rb, „„ 
be Baron: The Lords were not much diſpleaſed at the Step the King 
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Poopte ag the downfall of a Favourite who could nor be torn from 


which mighr lead them to their End, they endeavoured 
to pain the People to their Side by crying down the Con- 
duct of the King. They ſaid publickly there was no de- 
pending upon what was enacted by the Parliament ſince the 
King had no regard to it. That it was eaſy to ſee that the 
King was aiming at arbitrary Power, and that it was the 


whole Nation's Concern to oppoſe the Beginnings of a de- 
ſpotick Power which tended to render the Subjects ſo ma- 


been embroiled in a Quarrel with the Court of France, 


not deprive him of the Benefit of the Law, which all 


ir up the had made, as it furniſhed them with a Handle to complete 


{rag we jim without violent Means. In order to open a Way 
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ry Slaves. Theſe Diſcourſes being ſupported by the Emiſ- 131. 
fries which they had among the People, began to create an F 1 
„ univerſal Diſcontent, of which the King had but too 
much Reaſon to dread the Conſequences. He imagined 
he ſhould be able to prevent them by publiſhing a Procla- 
I nation, wherein he proteſted that his Intention was to ob- 
ſerve the one and forty Articles. But as he had broke a 
bpincipal one in recalling his Favourite, his Proteſtation had 
„„ % — = 

In the mean time Gaveſton, ſtill more indiſcreet than 7»/olent = 
his Maſter, inſtead. of appeaſing his Enemies by his mo- 2 
deſt Behaviour, became every Day more proud and inſo- gon, pars 
ent. He acted as if he had nothing to fear, or as if he zicularly 
were ignorant of the Barons Deſigns. He had even the 40 4% 
face to ſpeak inſolently to the Queen; who not having en. 
been able to get any Satisfaction, complained bitterly of it 
to the King her Father. She told him that Gaveſton was 
the ſole Cauſe of her Misfortunes, and that the King her 
Husband's Fondneſs for that unworthy Favourite, aliena- 
ted his Affections from her, and made him an entire Stran- 
ger to her Bed. This Complaint of the Queen's has made 
. fome ſuſpect that the Familiarity between the King and 
„ Gaveſton was of a very criminal Nature. But it may be 
4 Þ their Suſpicions are carried too far. „ 5 
e Mean while the Barons kept their firſt Deſign always in The Earl. 

view. There were among them Perſons of great Abilities e ia 

o who knew how dangerous it is, on theſe Occaſions, to do vice to the 
de things by halfs, and that if ſuch ſort of Enterprizes were Earl of 
n vot thoroughly compleated, they ſeldom failed to ruin the of Fane 
7 Contrivers. The Earl of Lincoln & was one of the moſt Walling, 
d conſiderable of the Party, as well on account of his Birth An. 13127 
and high Offices, as of his Age and Experience. As he 
vas confined to his Bed by a Fit of Sickneſs which in all 
je ppearance would lay him in his Grave, he was apprehen= 
e fivetbat after his Death the Confederates would grow cools 3 
i end was willing to endeavour to prevent that Accident 


4 Henry de Lacy, deſcended from Walter de Lacy, who came itt 
y I ith the Conqueror. | | 1 
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1312. which would have cauſed their Ruin. To that End hay. 
ing ſent for the Earl of Lancaſter his Son- in- law,, Grand- 
ſon to Heury III, he conjured him in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt moving Terms, not to abandon the Church and Peo- 
Ple of England to the Mercy of the Popes and Kings. He 
told him that his Birth obliged him to exert his utmoſt in 
freeing the Kingdom from the Oppreſſions which it un- 
fortunately laboured under. He charged him to haye 
always a great regard for the King. But at the ſame time, 
he added, that his Regard ought not to hinder him from 
doing all that lay in his Power to remove from the King's 
_ Perſon Foreign Miniſters and Favourites. That Honour, 
Conſcience, the Good of the Publick, called upon him to 
procure the Obſervance of the Great Charter, which was 
the only Baſis of the Welfare and Peace of the Kingdom, 
Confedera- He adviſed him to join heartily with the Earl of Warwick *, 
0 x4 % who among all the Confederate Lords was beſt able to car- 
"7 ry on the important Undertaking. It was not long before 
the Effects of his Advice were ſeen. The Earl of Lau. 
| Caſter having entered into a ſtrict Confederacy with the 
Earls of Warwick, Pembroke, Arundel, Hereford, War- 
ren, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſeveral other Bi- 
ſhops and Barons, they unanimouſly reſolved to take 
Arms, under the uſual Pretence of defending the Rights 

of the Church and State. 55 1 
bey chaſe The Earl of Lancaſter was choſen General of the Ar- 
#he Earl of my, which they had reſolved to ſet on foot, an Honour 
ON which could not be refuſed to his Merit, ſuppoſing no 
*- - * Regard had been had to his Quality *'. Immediately 
after this Refolution was taken, all the Confederate Ba- 
rons diſperſing themſelves into the ſeveral Counties of the 
Kingdom, publickly levied Troops. They uſed ſuch Ex- 
LE ie | pedition, 


Guy de Beauchamp. 5 | | 
* He was Son to Prince Edmund Son of Henry III, and Earl 
of Jl anc-fter, Leiceſter, and Ferrers, and in Right of his Wife, of 
Lincoln and Salisbury. Beſides he bad a great Eſtate in Yorkſhire, 
Cumberland, and Wales, and was Earl of Artois in Picardy. and 


co nſequently the greateſt Subject in the Kingdom. 
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pedition, that in a ſhort time their Forces were drawn to- 312. 


ons. And yet, as if he was unconcerned in the Matter, 
he took no Notice of them. Inſtead of thinking of Means f 20 


long to prepare for his Defence: But it was too late to think 
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gether at the Place appointed for the Rendezvous. It was 
impoſſible Edward ſhould be ignorant of theſe Preparati- 


Indolence 


to content the incenſed Barons, or to defend himſelf againſt King. 
their Inſults, he minded nothing but his Diverſions at Act. Pub. 
York, where he was then with Gaveſton. His only Care III. 304- 
was to heap new Favours upon his Favourite, remaining in 

a ſurprizing Indolence, whilſt he ſaw the whole Kingdom 

ready to riſe againſt him. He ſeemed as if he affected 
continually to act directly contrary to his real Intereſts, 


and to neglect to take ſuch Meaſures as a Perſon of an or- 


dinary Underſtanding might have pointed out to him. At 
the very, Inſtant that he ſaw the Barons in Arms to compel 
him to obſerve the one and forty Articles, he took it in 
his Head to violate one of the chiefeſt, in making the Bi- 
ſhop of Litchfield High-Treaſurer without the Conſent of ß 
the Ordainers. But this was not the only Fault he com- He has 4 
mitted on this Occaſion. As if he had been in a Conditi- mind to re- 
on to give Laws to the Barons, he would at the ſame Jerqꝶ 1% 
time reform the Regulation on Pretence that he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf the Power of correcting and amending, 5. 3 10. 
with the Advice of the Ordainers, ſome Articles prejudict- 
al to his Prerogative. It was eaſy to ſee that this was no 
proper Seaſon for that Work. Nevercheleſs he nominated 
on his Part Commiſſioners to ſet about the Altera- 
tions. 5 „ 

The Barons had then other things to mind. After they The Barons 
had drawn all their Forces together, they marched directly ie, and 
for Tork, believing they ſhould ſurprize the King, whoſe , Ki 


Supineneſs gave them Room to hope every 7 But up- gcalbo 4% 


on the firſt Notice of their Approach, he had retired to rough 
Newcaſtle, whither they followed him without loſs of wirf 


time. That Town not ſeeming to him ſtrong enough, he Gave | 


left it and went and ſhut himſelf up in Scarborough Caſtle, 


which he looked upon as the beſt Fortreſs he had in the 
North. He began then to ſee his Folly in deferring ſo 


of 
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1312. of that. However, in ſpite of the little- likelihood there 
was of ſucceeding, he reſolved to go into Warwickſhire, 
where he expected he ſhould be able ro raiſe an Army, up- 
on the yain hopes that the People would flock in Crouds 
to liſt under his Banner. But as he was in greater Con- 
cern for Gaveſton than for himſelf, he left him behind at 
Scarborough, recommending him to the Care of the Go- 
vernour as a precious Depoſitum, and a ſure Pledge of 
the great Truſt he put in him. : 3 
 TheBarons Whilſt Edward was taking his too late Meaſures, the 
feize the Barons who had entered Newcaſtle the ſame Day he went 
— and from thence, had ſeized all that the King and his Favou- 
fon's E- kite had left there, the Hurry wherein they went off not 
quipage at having given them leave to take any thing with them. 
Newcalile. In Gaveſton's Baggage were found a great many Jewels, 
which tor the moſt Part belonged to the Crown, and 
of which an exact Inventory was taken, that an account 
They be- might be given of them hereafter. As ſoon as the 
ſrege Scar- Earl of Lancaſter was informed that the King was 
N gone from Scarborough, and had left Gavefton there, he 
III. 329, {ent the Earls of Pembroke and Warren to beſiege that Ca- 
33233, 334. ſtle. At the ſame time, he marched himſelf with the reſt 
of the Army towards the Center of the Kingdom, that he 
might have it more in his Power to oppoſe the Deſigns of 
the King. The two detached Earls having advanced to- 
| wards Scarborough without any Oppoſition, formed the 
datos Siege, and carried it on with great Vigour. Though the 
furren- Place was one of the ſtrongeſt in the Kingdom, it was fo 
ders. ill- provided with all things neceſſary for its Defence, that 
in a few Days Gaveſton ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of 
delivering himſelf into the Hands of his Enemies. He 
obtained however a ſort of Capitulation, whereby it was 
promiſed him that he ſhould ſpeak with the King, and be 
the Zart tried by his Peers according to the uſual Form. 
of Pem- AS ſoon as Edward had notice of his Favourite's being 
broke taken, he earneſtly ſollicited for his Liberty, or at leaſt 
rates upon that they would let him ſee him and ſpeak with him as had 


ag been promiſed. More eſpecially he conjured the confe- 


fon co che derate Lords to ſpare the Prifoner's Life, aſſuring them, up- 
| | Ds ON 


King. 


kot 1x. 1 EDWARD  '. wes 

on that Condition, he would give them entire Satisfaction 1312. 

zs to their Grievances, The Majority of the Barons were 

not for carrying Gaveſton to the King, well knowing that 
his Requeſts tended only to get him out of their Hands. 

But they conſented to it at laſt, upon the Earl of Pem- 
 broke's repreſenting, that having given his Word in the 
Name of all rhe Confederates, they were obliged to keep it: 

That if they would truſt him with the conducting him, 

he would take upon him the Charge of letting him ſpeak 

with the King, and of bringing him back to any Place they 

ſhould think fit to appoint. = 8 

Pembroke deſigned to conduct his Priſoner to Walling- 

ford-Caſtle, where the King was to come and ſpeak witng 

him. Accordingly having taken the Road towards 

Oxfordſhire, he came to Dodington, where he left Gaveſton 

under a Guard, whilſt he himſelf went and lodged in a 
neighbouring Caſtle. He did not think it neceſſary to uſe 

greater Precaution in 'a Place where the King had no 

-Troops, and where conſequently he had nothing to fear 

from him: But he found he had taken his Meaſures very 

ill. The Earl of Warwick, who was violently againſt this The Eart 

Interview of the King and Gaveſton, having been informed of War- 

| how Matters ſtood, came that Night to the Houſe where Wick car- 
Gaveſton lay under Guard, carried him off by Force, and ds 4c la 

brought him to Warwick. On the Morrow, this ſame and be- 

Earl, with ſome Others of the moſt violent of the Party, heads him: 

having tried him in a haſty manner, ordered his Head to 

be cut off * A mad Action, if ever there was any ſuch, 
which in violating a Capitulation, trampled upon the 

Laws of the Land, and the Reſpect which Subjects always 

owe to their Sovereign. What would theſe ſame Lords 

have ſaid if the King or Gaveſton had done the like? 

Though Edward was extremely incenſed at the Bold- 7heBarons 

neſs of theſe Lords, it was not in his Power to be reveng- march - 
ed, and the Barons made no Step towards giving him any 2 

datisfaction for this Outrage. On the "contrary, not con- wats; 
| | | : 2 „„ 2 Tat 


In the Preſence of the Earls of Lancaſter, 


reſence of the Earls of Warwich, and le 
ford, on Blacklow-Hill, near Warwick, © "PSs J 
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1312. tent with being thus rid of the Object of their Hatred, 
they demanded with greater Haughtineſs than ever, the Per- 
formance of the Forty Articles, and a ſpeedy Redreſs of 

the Stare Grievances. At the ſame Time, they marched 
towards London, whither the King was retired, bent upon 


obtaining by Force, what they plainly ſaw he would ne- 


ver grant them voluntarily. Mean while, the King not 
_ daring to truſt the Citizens of London, was gone to Can- 
terbury, where he was hardly any ſafer. In this Extremi- 
ty, he had recourſe to the Mediation of the Popes NVuncio, 
and of Lewis Earl of Evreux Uncle to the Queen, who 


TY was then in England, and of the Earl of Gloceſter * his 


- "Matters ſeemed well fatisfied with. The Lords obliged themſelves 
- areaccom- to reſtore all the Plunder taken at Newcaſtle, publickly to 
| anodared. ask the King's Pardon, and declare to him that without 

any Deſign againſt his Perſon, their ſole Aim had been to 
redreſs what was amiſs in the Government. The King 


ed. 4 
cn in favour of all that had been for Gaveſion's Return. 


The King ring whatever had been ſeized at Newcaſtle : But Edward 
— did not act ſo fairly. He delayed publiſhing the General 
Act. pu Pardon above a Vear, and during that Space left no Stone 


III. 383. unturned to get the Earl of Lancaſter to Court. But what 


Pardon was proclaimed. At length, the Barons weary of 
all the Evaſions made uſe of by the King, began to take 
Arms again, when the King of Frauce ſent the Earl of 


likewiſe did all that lay in her Power towards it. It was 
very difficult to bring it about, becauſe the King till 
„ , E ſhifting 


* Gilbert de Clare Son of Jeanne de Acres the King's Sifter. 


| Nephew, who as yet had ſtood Neuter. By the Means 
of theſe three Mediators, who laboured heartily in the Af. 
fair, certain Articles were agreed upon, which every one 


17 At was Yet. > OCs a= 2 8 


A wh al promiſed on his Part to grant a general Pardon to them and 
Far2*” , their Adherents, and reſerved the Power of doing the ſame 


1313. The Barons punctually performed their Word in reſto- 


 Safe-Condutts ſoever he offered him, it was not poſſible to 
perſwade the Earl to _ himſelf in his Power before the 


Evreux his Brother, accompanied with Enguerrand de 
Marigny, to try to accommodate Matters. The Queen 
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lemn manner. The Barons in ſpeaking to the King made »yardon, 
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ſhifting off the publiſhing the promiſed Pardon, the Ba- 1313. 
tons believed they had Rea ſon to fear he never deſigned it. 
During the Negotiation, the King went and confered with ibid. p. 
the King his Father- in-law, and left Orders that the Parlia- 422. 
ment ſhould meet in his Abſence. The Earl of Lancaſter 

and the Barons of his Party, made no ſcruple to be preſent, 
encouraged thereto by the King's being Abſent. But 

having heard that he was returned, and landed at Sandwich, 

they immediately withdrew, not caring to truſt to the 

Safe- Conducts he had ſent them from the Place of his Land- 


ing. Their going off obliged the Parliament to break up- 


Affairs being in ſuch a Poſture as a freſh Rupture was e- 

very Moment to be feared, th Mediators were ſo urgent 

with the King to give the Barort$ Satisfaction, that he could 

no longer defer it. He ordered therefore the two General 1% P4r- 
Pardons to be drawn up, which were confirmed ſhortly gabel. 
after by the Parliament. But a General Pardon did not Act. pub. 
fully ſatisfy the Parties concerned, he muſt likewiſe give a III. 442. 
particular Pardon to four hundred and ſixty eight Perſons 443. 448, 


whoſe Names are mentioned in the Collection of Public A A. 


Whilſt this Negotiation was in Hand, the Queen The Birth 
brought into the World in the beginning of October 1323, of Prince 
a Prince who was chriſtened Edward, UCadward. 

The publiſhing the General Pardons as well for the Confe- 
derate Barons as for the Friends of Gavefton, having at length 
reſtored Peace in the Kingdom, the Parliament granted the 
King a conſiderable Subſidy towards vigorouſly carrying on 
the War with Scotland. Before the Parliament broke up, the TheBarons 
Barons publickly begged the King's Pardon in Weſtminſter Public 


Hall, before all the People. This was done in a very ſo- ws { wg 


uſe of the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive Terms, as if the 
Pardon he had granted them had been the pure Effect of 
his Clemency. After this, they returned to their -own 
Homes, well ſatisfied in Appearance, but however without 
dropping all Diſtruſt of the King. They had offended 
him too deeply, ever to hope he would forget the Injury 
done him. The Death of the Earl of Warwick, which hap- Walſing. 
Jer, I, =. | pened 


- 
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1313. pened ſoon after, increaled their Miſtruſt, every one be- 


Affairs of 
Scotland 


lie ving he was potfoned. 5 : 
Whilſt England endured violent Shocks by the Weakneſs 


and narrow Genius of him that was at the Helm, Scotland 


grew ſtronger every Day, by the prudent Conduct of a 


couragious and watchful King, who knew how to make 
the beſt of the Reſpite which the Death of Edward I. had 
procured him. Robert Bruce, who may juſtly be called the 
Reſtorer of the Scorch Monarchy, managed it ſo that he 


ſuppreſſed the Factions which divided his Subjects, and u- 


nited them all in the Deſign of ſhaking off the Yoke of 
Servitude. By this happy Union, he was in a Condition 
not only to recover the beſt Part of his Country, but alſo 
to carry his Arms into England. I am going now to re- 
late the Particulars of the Scorch War, which I could not 


intermix with the Relation of the Domeſtick Troubles in 


War with 
Scotland. 


England without ien. | 


Edward I. had reſolved utterly to deſtroy Scotland, and 
in all likelihood he would have reduced the Kingdom to 


a wretched Condition if Death had not ſnatched him out 


of the World very opportunely for the Scots. Robert Bruce 
was preparing to take Advantage of the Conſternation the 


Loſs of Edward had cauſed among the Engliſh : But a 


great Fit of Sickneſs which ſeized him at the ſame Time 
hindered him from entering upon Action. Mean while 
the Scots, who knew nothing yet of the Character of Ed- 
ward II, were in great Perplexity, their King very dan- 
gerouſly ill, and their Forces much inferiour to thoſe of 


their Enemies. The ſudden Reſolution Edward II took 


to return into England, after having advanced as far as Dum- 
fries and ſtruck Terrour into the whole Kingdom, gave 


them Room to hope better Things. The Impatience he 


was in to go and meet Gaveſton, to marry the Princeſs de- 


ſigned for him, and to get himſelf crowned, drove out of 


his Head all Thoughts of War, to which he had naturally 


no Inclination. So that leaving his Army under the Con- 


duct of Fohn Comin a Scotch Lord, he ſet out for England. 


His Haſte to be gone raiſed great Murmurings in the Army 


222 — — — C_— 


and Kingdom, People could not behold him without 
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Aſtoniſhment 


p Bet IX.- 16. . mu 
. Aſtoniſnment relinquiſhing the Conqueſt of Scotland at a 1312. 
Time when the Number and Ardour of his Troops and | 
King Robert's Illnets ſeemed to warrant him a glorious 
Campaign. His pitching upon Comin to command the 
Army was no leſs condemned. This General was a Scotch= 
man, and though of the oppoſite Party to Robert and his 
private Enemy, the bare being a Foreigner was enough to 
raiſe the Diſguſt of the Engliſh, to whom this Preference 
was a Diſhonour. What happened quickly after, made 
appear their Complaints were bur too well grounded. Co- 
min willing to take Advantage of Robert's Illneſs, whom 
he thought incapable of heading his Troops, advanced to- | 
wards the Scots in order to attack them. Though Robert ,,,,.,. 
found himſelf extremely weak, he believed it would be his gi by 
beſt way to give him Battle. At ſuch a Juncture, to de- be Scott, 
cline Fighting, might have diſheartned his Subjects and 
been the Cauſe of loſing his whole Kingdom. With this 
Reſolution, having mounted on Horſeback, ſupported by 
two Eſquires, he drew up his Army in Battalia, and waited 
t the Enemies coming, with a Steddineſs which had a won- 
e © derful Effect. The Engliſb had imagined that this little 
e Army would never dare to ſtand before them. But when 
a by the good Poſture of the Scors they found themſelves de- 
e ceived, their Courage began to cool to ſuch a Degree that 
e hardly could they be brought to begin the Fight. So weak 
. an Onſet and ſo ill ſeconded, having inſpired the Scots 
with freſh Courage, they fell with great Fury upon their 
Enemies, and put them entirely to rout. This Defeat was 
ſo much the more ſhameful for the Engliſb, as, beſides that 
they were vaſtly ſuperiour in Number, they were the fame 
Troops which had ſo frequently vanquiſhed the Scots, and 
which ſuffered themſelves now to be worſted by an Army 
levied in haſte, and made up of raw and undiſciplined Sol- 
diers. Comin having retired into England after his Defeat, 11 
Robert entered the County of Argyle, Which ſtill belonged by EA. 
to the Engliſb, and ravaged it all over. Shortly after Fd- ward 
ward Bruce his Brother got the better of the Explifh, in Bruce. 
7 the County of Galloway. Theſe two Victories ſer up the 
t NI ONS 57+ SCc⸗ecota 
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1313- Scots in ſuch a manner, that thay began from thencefor- 


ward to deſpiſe the Engliſh and forget their paſt Loſſes. 

Edward How little Inclination ſoever Edward had for War, he 
. ee could not avoid endeavouring to put a Stop to the Progreſs 
Scotland, Of the King of Scotland. In 1308, that is, in the ſecond 
Year of his Reign, he led in Perſon a powerful Army in- 


to that Kingdom. Bur as he had taken no Care for Provi- 


ſions, depending upon what he ſhould find in the Ene- 


my's Country, he ſaw himſelſ conſtrained to march back 


ant re- his Army into Expland for want of Subſiſtence. Robert, 


>:1Lour more provident than he, had carried off or deſtroyed before- 
doing any hand whatever might ſerve to maintain the Enemies Troops. 
dung. Edward's Retreat gave the King of Scotland an Opportuni- 

ty to become Maſter of ſeveral Places in Poſſeſſion of the 


Engliſu, and to make that Year a very proſperous Cam- 
paign. The Troubles which afterwards happened in Eng- 
land about the Affair of Gaveſton, put that Prince in a 


Robert Condition to make a ſtill greater Progreſs. In 13 10 and 
mates 1311, he entered England twice, and carried off a great 
great Pe. Booty. In 13 12 he recovered Perthe, Lanerickh, Dum- 


=_ fries, Roxvorough, and laſtly Edenborough-Caſtle, which 
was taken by Storm by the Earl of Murray his General. 
This Year the little Ie of Man voluntarily ſubmitted to 


him. OT | ö 
” Whilſt Robert continued his Conqueſts, Edward, whol- 


ly taken up in ſeeking Means to be revenged on the Barons 


for putting Gavefton to Death, was ſurprizingly negligent 
with regard to Scotland. Inſtead of haſtening an Accom- 
modat ion with the Lords in order to unite all his Forces, 
he ſpun out the Negotiation to a great Length, by a Poli- 


cy very detrimental to the State. In the mean time Robert 


took the Advantage of the Negligence of the Engliſh. At- 

ter he had made himſelf Maſter of all the Places Edward! 

Rohen in 1313 Edward his Brother to beſiege that Town, the 
Stechng. ſtrongeſt then in Scotland. The Siege was carried on very 
Vvigorouſly: But the beſieged made as brave a Defence. 


The Town However, Mowbray, the Governour of the Place, find» 


cabitu- 


HB = ing his Maſter made no Preparations to relieve him, 


thought 


had been poſſeſſed of in Scotland, except Sterling, he ſent 


P 
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thought he ſnould do him good Service in ſigning a Ca- 1313. 
pitulation, whereby he bound himſelf to ſurrender the 
Town in a Year, if it were not relieved before that 
Time. DE | . | 
Edward having by that means all the Leiſure neceſſary to 1314. 
get ready, and being defirous at any Rate to prevent che Edjare | 
Loſs of ſo important a Place, ordered all his Yaſſals to be 7" zo 
ſummoned to bring him Troops. The Engliſh, Gaſcors, 4 22 
and Welſh were ſo ready to obey him, that by June 13 14, thouſand 
he ſaw himſelf at the Head of a hundred thouſand Men. Men. 
The Soldiers already devoured in their Imagination what- 
ever the preceeding Ravages of Edward I had left in Scot- 
land. Only the Earls of Lancaſter, Arundel, Hereford, 
and the new Earl of Warwick, refuſed to ſerve the King 
on this Occaſion; the Miſtruſt they were in upon his Score, 
not permitting them to come and put themſelves in his 
Power. : - EE „ - 
This numerous Army having entered Scotland, advanced The Battle 
within view of Sterling. Robert waited his coming at the 9/Banock- 
Hed of thirty thouſand Men inured to the Fatigues of burn. 
War, and who had frequently worſted the Engliſh. He 
bad drawn up his Army on an advantagious Piece of 
Ground where he conld not be ſurrounded. A Mountain 
full of inacceſſible Rocks covered one of his Flanks, and 
the other was ſafe by means of a deep Moraſs. How 
preat ſoever the Unequality of the two Armies might be, 
the Scors, who were determined to conquer or dye, received 
their Enemies with that Vigour and Reſolution that they 
ſoon put them in Diſorder and Confuſion. The Engliſh The En- 
Horſe having been preſſed at firſt with a Fury which they gliſh 2 
could not withſtand, were the Occaſion, by their Flight, ws 6% 
of the Defeat of the whole Army: A Defeat the moſt 
dilmal Exgland had ever experienced ſince the beginning of 
the Monarchy /. The Scorch Writers mount the Ene- 


* This Battle was fought on the 25th of June 1314, by the Ri- 
ver 8anockbourn. It is ſaid that the Scots had digged Trenches three 
Foot deep and as many broad, into which, being covered over with 
Hurdles arid drove full of ſharp Stakes, the Engliſi Horſe fell, and 


my 


by that means were miſerably ſlaughtered. 
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my's Loſs to fifty thouſand Men. They affirm, the 
Number of the Priſoners which they took on this Occaſi- 
on exceeded that of the Conquerors. The Earl of Gloy- 
ceſter, Nephew of Edward II, abundance of other Lords 
of Diſtinction, and above ſeven hundred Knights, lay 
dead on the Field of Battle. The Exz/iſh reduce the Num- 
ber of the ſlain to ten thouſand. But the Conſequences 


of this Action diſcover that their Loſs was much greater, 
ſince after that they durſt not any more come into the 


Field. ; | | 
Edward, with the Relicks of his Army, haſtily. retreat- 


ed, without thinking himſelf out of Danger till he came 


to Vork. There it was that thoſe who had been diſperſed 
by their Flight came together again. He formed a very 


conſiderable Body, with which he ſhewed ſome Willingne(s 


to re-enter the Enemy's Country and hazard another Battle. 
But the Conſternation of his Troops was ſo great, that he 
could not prevail with them to make a freſh Attempt to re- 
trieve their Honour. That Battle, which was called the 
Battle of Banockbourn, brought the Scots, beſides an ineſti- 
mable Booty, a Peace which laſted ſeveral Years. They 


acquired fo great a Superiority over the Engliſh that, far 
from being able to recover what they had loſt in Scotland, 


they ſaw themſelves for a long while together conſtrained 
to behold their Borders ravaged, without daring to make 


__ the leaſt Refiſtance. Their Terrour was ſo great that one 


An Impo- | 
ftor pre- 
ner to be 
Edward, 
and is © 


banged, 


of their Hiſtorians affirms, that three Scotch Soldiers were 
enough to put a hundred Engliſhmen to flight, ſo much 
were theſe laſt diſpirited by. that terrible Defeat. 
Whilſt Fortune ſtrove on all Occaſions to humble Ea- 
ward, an Impoſtor, one Poidras, a Tanner's Son of Exeter, 
ſought to take his Crown from him, by maintaining that 
he was himſelf Edward and had been changed by hiFN urle. 


So extraordinary and ill-formed a Project ſerved only to 


bring the Impoſtor to the Gallows inſtead of a T hrone 
which he would fain have mounted. Without doubt he 
had built his Hopes upon the little Eſteem the Engliſb had 
for their King, having in all appearance fancied it would 
be no hard Matter to make them believe he was Son of oy 
] 5 * . +7 WE 


ward I. who had none but noble and generous Inclinati- 
ons. But it was not this vile Inſtrument which Providence 


uss pleaſed to make uſe of to pull down this unhappy. 


1314. 


Prince, though in ſome meaſure one may conſider this E- 


vent as a fort of Preſage of what was to happen. 


The Loſs the Engliſb had ſuffered in Scotland was fol- 
lowed by a dreadful Famine which laſted three Years, and 
deſtroyed an infinite Number of People. In vain did the 
Parliament endeavour to help it by ſettling the Price of 
Proviſions: They were forced the next Year to revoke the 
Ad that had been paſſed on that Account. But neither 
War nor Famine, nor the Murmurings. of the People, 
were able to binder the King from expending a large Sum 
in celebrating the Funeral of his Favourite whoſe Body he 
cauſed to be removed to King's Langley in Hertfordſhire. 
He would honour the Funeral Pomp with his Preſence, 


attended by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſome other 
Biſhops. But the Barons poſitively refuſed to aſſiſt at the 


Obſequies of a Man who had been ſo odious to them, and 


2 


whom they looked upon as unworthy of the Honour done 


to his Memory, 

In the mean time the Famine raged in ſo terrible a Man- 
ner that one can hardly give Credit to what Hiſtorians ſay 
of it. They are not content with telling us that the moſt 
loathed Animals were made uſe of for Food, but what is 
ſill more horrible, People were forced to hide their Chil- 


dren with all imaginable Care, if they would not have 
them liable to be ſtollen away and eaten by Thieves. They 


aſſure us that the Men themſelves took care to prevent 


their being murdered in private Places, knowing there 


were but too many Inſtances that ſome had been treated 
in that manner, to feed ſuch as could find Subſiſtance no 
other way. Weare told likewiſe, that the Priſoners 1n the 


Goals devoured one another in a barbarous manner, the ex- 


treme Scarcity of Proviſions not permitting that they 


ſhould be allowed neceſſary Food. The Bloody Flux, cau- 


ſed by groſs feeding, compleated the Miſery of the Ex- 
gliſb. Such Numbers died every Day that hardly could 
the Living ſuffice to bury the Dead. The only. Remedy 


Which 


1 
Great Fa- 5 


mine. 


1316. 
The Fa- 
mine in- 
creafes, 
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Earl of 
Lancaſter. 
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which could be found againſt the Famine, but which was 
not capable of bringing all the Relief neceſſary, was to 


prohibit on pain of Death, the brewing any ſort of Beer, 


ro the end that the Corn uſually expended by the Brewers, 
ſhould be converted into Bread. „ 

In ſpite of theſe Calamities which ſhould have turned 
theic Thoughts to Religion and Repentance, the mutual 
Hatred which the King and Barons had long ſince harbour. 
ed in their Breaſts, was ſeen daily to mcreaſe. It was next 
to impoſſible but this violent Averſion ſhould in the end 
produce very fatal Effects. Edward, not being able to 
forget the Injuries he had received, entertained in his 


Heart a ſtrong Deſire of Revenge, which put him upon 


ſeeking all poſſible Means to gratify it. He was chiefly ex- 


aſperated againſt the Earl of Lancaſter, whom he looked 


upon as the ſole Author of his Diſgraces, and as his moſt dan- 
gerous Enemy. If the Earl's Life had been in his Power, 
in all appearance he would not have ſpared it. But as his 


Diſſimulation had not been capable of drawing him into a- 


ny Snare, finding he could not get hold of his Perſon, he 


attempred to deprive him of his Eſtate and Honour. To 


that purpoſe, he brought him into ſuch a Premunire as the 


His Wife 
it taken a- 
way, and 
given to 

another. 


moſt extravagant Diſtruſt could not have been able to 
prevent. 7 „„ 5 © 
_ Whilſt the Earl kept at a Diſtance from Court, a cer- 


tain Knight, one Richard de St. Martin, a Man of a mean 
Look and dwarfiſh Stature, preſented to the Judges a Pe- 
tition, claiming the Wife of the Earl of Lancaſter, Heireſs 


of the Families of Lincoln and Salisbary. He ſet forth in 


his Petition that he had known her carnally, and that 
ſſe had made him a Promiſe of Marriage before ſhe was 


contracted to the Earl. The Counteſs, diſſatisfied with 
her Husband, having, to her eternal Shame, confeſſed the 

Fact, was awarded with all her Eſtate to the unworthy 
Claimant, This Affair, which would have required a long 
Examination, was decided in ſuch haſte, that it was eaſy 
to ſee the Judges had been gained beforehand, and that 


the King himſelf had been the Promoter of the Matter- 


An Injury of this Nature done toa Prince of the Rare 
- A 
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at the ſame time, afforded him a Handle to prorogue the and dif- 


# 
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Blood, exceedingly beloved of the People, raiſed an ex- 1317. 
treme Indignation againſt the King. Nothing was heard Marmur- 
every where but Murmurings againſt his Government. ½ #. þ . 
As he had then no Favourite on whom the Blame might "ide 7 

be caſt, he bore it all himſelf, and People ſaid publickiy, 

that never was the Throne of England filled by a Prince 

ſo unworthy to rule a free Nation. There were even 

ſome w O took the Liberty to upbraid him to his Face for 

his ill Conduct. Upon a certain Holy-Day, Edward dining 

in Publick in Meſtminſter-Hall, a Woman in a Mask came 

on Horſeback and delivered him a Letter. The King ima- is Con- 
gining it contained ſomething proper to divert him, order- duct ripped 

ed it to be read aloud. But he was very much ſurprized in a. 

to hear nothing but outragieus Reproaches for his Cowar- gas 


dice, Tyranny, and all the Grievances which had been in- 


troduced in his Reign. The Woman having been appre- 
hended, confeſſed that a certain Knight had put her upon 
paying that Part, and the Knight boldly maintained, that 
belicving the King would read the Letter in private, he 
thought it the moſt proper way to let him know the Com- 

Prints of his Suppen | | 
Whilſt England was reduced to extreme Deſolation, Ed- 1318; 
ward, without giving himſclf any Trouble about the Ra- 75 8 
vages the Scots continued to make in his Borders, minded of ſeveral 
nothing but how to humble the Barons, who began to form Grievans 

new Projects, the Conſequences whereof he had reaſon ces. 

to fear. They had preſented to him a little before, a Pe- 

tition containing a long Liſt of the Grievances of the Peo- 

ple, of which they demanded a ſpeedy Redreſs. Nothing 

was farther from his Thoughts than the reforming Abuſes. 
However as he durſt not openly make known his Intenti- 

ons, he had referred the Matter to the Parliament which 

was to meet at Lincoln. An Invaſion which the Scots made je calls 


Parliament ſeveral times, and at length to diſſolve it. ſolves a 
apt 4: a Farlia- 
This Proceeding ſo incenſed the Barons, that with one „ 
Content they reſolved to take Arms, to obtain by Force "> 


the Satisfaction they required. They would doubtleſs 


„have 
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1318. have bore hard upon this weak Prince, uncapable of hold- 
ing the Reins of Government at ſo nice a Juncture, if 
ſome Lords of more Moderation had not joined with the 
Agreement Pope's Legate in endeavouring to accommodate Matters. 
berween Theſe Mediators obtained of the King, that to content 
m— the confederate Barons a certain Number of them ſhould 
Barons, be admitted into his Council, and that he would oblige 
himſelf to do nothing without imparting it to them. The 

Earl of Lancaſter was to be one: But as he could not 
truſt the King, it was agreed that he ſhould nominate a a 
Baron or Knight to ſupply his Place. Moreover Edward 
promiſed to grant an ablolute Pardon, without any Re- 
ſtrictions, to the Earl of Lancaſter, for all that was paſſed. 
This Agreement was made and ſigned at Lee on tlie ↄth 
of Auguſt 13 18, and confirmed three Days after by the 
Parliament which the King had called, upon the preſſing 
Inſtances of the Mediators. After this Affair was ended, 
the King and Earl of Lancaſter met on a Plain near Lei- 
ceſter, embraced and kiſſed one another in Token of a per- 

ſect Reconciliation. Let us now return to the War with 
Scotland, which {till continued during the Troubles in Eng- 

The King Aſter Robert had obtained near Sterling that ſignal Vic- 
of 3 tory which proved fo fatal to the Engliſh, he purſued the 
_ va vanquiſhed into Exgland, where he committed prodigious 
land. Ravages, whilſt Edward durſt not ſtir from Jork to op- 
Has a De. Poſe his Enemy. The King of Scotland, not ſatisfied with 
fign upon this Advantage, formed the Project of taking Ireland from 
Ireland. the Crown of England. This Iſland had for along Time 
been governed by Erplifſh Lords, who had been more in- 
duſtrious to inrich themſelves, than to promote the Pub- 

lick Good. Their arbitrary Proceedings had begot among 

the /riþ fo great and univerſal a Diſguſt, that they want- 
ed only a fayourable Opportunity to revolt. The Defeat 
of the Engliſh Army before Sterling having given them 

Room to believe that the preſent Juncture was very proper 
to put their Deſign in Execution, they ſent word to the 
King of Scotland, that they were ready to caſt off the Yoke 
of the Enz/iſh, provided he would give them ſome Aſſiſt- 


e 
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ance. Robert took care not to loſe ſo fair an Opportunity 1318. 
of becoming Maſter of the Iſland, or at leaſt of making hope na" 
werful Diverſion there. He ſent thither ſome Troops Few ps 
under the Command of Edward his Brother, who having :her thi- 
headed the Rebels, -conquered the beſt Part of the Iſland, her. 
and was acknowledged for King. Whilſt he was carrying 
on his Conqueſts, Robert amuſed the King of England 
with Propoſals of Peace, which he ſeemed to make in good 
earneſt, and with great Eagerneſs : But he artfully raiſed | 
from time to time Difficulties which hindered Matters 
from being concluded. He fpun out the Negotiation in 
this manner till 13 17, without Eaward's perceiving his 
Artifices. Thar Prince's little Penetration would even have 
made him entirely loſe Ireland, if he had not been awaken- 
ed by the Murmurings of the People. The Prejudice Eng- 
land might receive by the Loſs of that Iſland was ſo ma- 
nifeſt, and the Conſequences of it had been ſo plainly laid 
before him, that at length he reſolved to ſend thither a 
owerful Reinforcement under the Conduct of Mortimer. 
With theſe Succours the Engliſh that were in Ireland, find- 
ing themſelves able to take the Field, marched to attack the 
Scotch Prince. In the mean while, the King of Scotland, 
who had received Intelligence how much his Brother ſtood 
in need of being ſpeedily relieved, was gone himſelf into 
Ireland. But upon his Arrival, he heard that his Brother 7% i, de. 
was defeated and {lain in a Battle he had raſhly engaged in. feared and 
Robert's Loſs on that Occaſion having broken all his Mea- ain. 
ſures, and difabled him from continuing the War in that 
Country, he thought it more proper ro. go and improve 
the Advantages his Arms had juſt gained in Scorland. 
Whilſt he was gone Dowplas, one of the Generals, had 
worſted the Army which the King of England had ſent 
into that Kingdom, in order to try to take the Advantage 
of Robert's Abſence. Le; os 1 
This freſh Victory, which put it out of the Power of The King 
the Engliſh to make head againſt the Scots, gave Robert en- of Scot- 
couragement to lay Siege to Berwick, which was ſtill in the land pre 
Hands of the Engliſp. He could not prepare for it with- egg. 
out Edward's having notice of it. But his knowing it Berwick: | 
4 | | wa 55 
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was to little Purpoſe, ſeeing he had neither Money nor 
Troops ſufficient to prevent the Deſign of his Enc- 
my. His Subjects were fo averſe to him, that be could not 
expect to procure from them an Aid either ſpeedy or great 
enough for his Purpoſe. And ſuppoſing he could have 
expected it, he plainly ſaw the Parliament would make him 
pay dear for the Subſiay he ſhould obtain. In this Extre- 
mity he turned to the Pope, and earneſtly intreated him 
to interpoſe his Authority, in order to procure him a Peace, 
or at leaſt a Truce with Scotland. ohn XXII,. who had 
lately ſucceeded Clement V. immediately granted Edward's 
Requeſt. He looked upon this as a very favourableOpportu- 
nity to extend his Power over crowned Heads. Accord- 
ingly he bethought himſelf to make Peace between Edward 
and Robert, not as Mediator, but as Sovereign Arbiter, 
and by Virtue of his Apoſtolical Authority. To that End, 
he ſent two Legates into England, with a Power which 
ſhowed that he looked upon himſelf as inveſted with So- 
vereign Authority over all King's, even in Temporal Af. 
fairs. Their Commiſſion ran, That they were to make 


Peace between the two Nations at War, in what manner 


they 2 fit, and to compel both Princes to accept it, 
on Pain of Excommunication, and an Interdict upon their 
Dominions. But as he judged ſuch a Peace could not be 
made without ſome Debate which would have taken up 
Time, he ordered his Legates to cauſe a two Years Truce 
to be publiſhed in his Name, and by his Authority, and 
gave them Power to excommunicate thoſe that refuſed to 


_ obſerve it. | 


His Le- 
gates put - 
iiſh 42 
Trice. 


The Legates, furniſhed with ſo large and extraordinary 
Power, came into England, and forthwith cauſed theTruce 


to be proclaimed. Edward paid an implicit Obedience to 


it, not conſidering that by ſo doing he ſacrificed to the 
Court of Rome the moſt authentick Prerogatives of the 
Crown. Robert acted not in that manner, under pretence 


that the Pope and Legates gave him not the Title of King, 


Act. Pub. 
III. 798. 


he would never permit the laſt to enter Scotland, much leſs 
to proclaim the Truce there. He even treated very rough- 
ly the Os the Cordeliers of Berwick, whom the Le- 
1 1 WES 3% OY Late! 
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dom was involved in freſh Troubles much more violent Farber 


peter Spalding, who it ſeems was afterwards hanged by King Ro- 
Vor. IV. W 


gates had ſent to him, and who had been ſo bold as to pub- 1319. 
lh in ſome Meaſure the Truce in the Preſence of ſeveral 
Scotchmen. So far therefore was he from obeying the Pope, Robert 


that he beſieged and took Berwick by the Treachery of belege 


the Governour *, if we may believe the Ergliſh. This * 


Contempt for the Pope's Orders, made the Legates ex- He it ex- 
communicate him and put his Kingdom under an Iuterdict. 


communte 


But he did not much trouble himſelf about a Cenſure fo * 


manifeſtſy unjuſt as to him, and ſo very partial as to the 

Engliſh. So that continuing his Progreſs he advanced on 

the Borders of England and committed great Ravage, with- 

out meeting any Oppoſition. ; CC 
Edward found then that the Spiritual Weapons of the Edward 
Pope were but of little Service to him. Accordingly on - Ck 
a ſudden altering his Methods, he found Means to raiſe an | 

Army, with which he would go and attempt to recover 
Berwick. Whilſt he was employed in the Siege, the Earl 
of Murray, the King of Scotland's General, made a Diver» 


ſion in England, which proved very fatal to the Borderers. e 


In his Return from ravaging ſeveral Counties he met a of Yorks 


Body of Exgliſh Militia to the Number of ten Thouſand, ſhire 4& 
with the Archbiſhop of York at their Head. Though his feared. 
Forces were not near ſo numerous as thoſe of the Enemies, 
he couragiouſly charged them, and obtained over theſe un- 
diſciplined Troops a Victory, wherein above one half of 

them were ſlain. The Scots called this Action the white 

Battle, from ſome Engliſh Prieſts being killed in the Fight 4 Truca 
with their Surplices on. This Accident obliged Edward for two 
to quit the Siege of Berwick, Shortly after, with much Na 


Sollicitation, he obtained a Truce for two Years ; upon iI 905. 


which he left the North, and returned to Exgland, where 


he was no leſs unfortunate. 1 „ 
The Truce brought not to England the Tranquillity ex- 1 1 = 
pected from it. Hardly was it proclaimed before the King- Spencers. 


than thoſe cauſed by Gaveſton. The old Grudge between and Som. A 


tert. Stow. 


b od 
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the King and the Barons was ſtill kept alive like Fire un- 


der Cinders, which wanted only freſh Matter to flame 


out again. Unluckily an Occaſion was but too near at 
Hand. The Lords, ever jealous of thoſe that were about 
the King's Perſon, had introduced into Court a young 
Gentleman, Hugh Spencer, whom they believed entirely de- 
voted to their Intereſts. They had got him made High 
Chamberlain, with a View to make uſe of him as a Spy, 
that they might have Information of what paſſed at Court, 
where they ſeldom appeared. But their Project turned a- 

ainſt themſelves. Spencer had a Father named Hugh as 
well as himſelf, a Perſon of Courage and good Senſe, who 


gave him quite contrary Inſtructions. He made him ſen- 


ſible, it would be much more eaſy to make his Fortune by 


labouring directly for himſelf, than by ſerving the Barons: 


and that with a little Patience and Pliantnels, he might 
put himſelf out of the Reach of thoſe whom he looked 
upon as his Protectors. Spencer the Son being inclined to 
put this Advice in practice, found at firſt great Difficulties. 


The King could not behold with a good Eye a Dome- 


| Deſign was to govern the King entirely, he ſcrupled not 


* 


encer 


ſtick who had already ſhown too great an Inclination for 
his Enemies. Nevertheleſs in Time, and by the prudent 
Counſels of his Father, Spencer removed by Degrees the 
in Impreſſions his Maſter had taken againſt him, As his 


to become for ſome Time his Slave, by letting him ſee up- 
on all Occaſions which offered, that he was wholly devoted 
to his Service. By this blind Complaiſance, and by a ge- 


neral Compliance to whatever was agreeable to him, from 


his Spy, he became his Confident, and at length ſupplied 
in his Heart the Place Gaveſton had formerly poſſeſſed. 
As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf in this great Degree of Favour, 


he made an ill uſe of it as his Predeceſſor had done, and by 


his exceſſive Pride and inſatiable Avarice made it ſoon 


wiſhed that Gaveſton had not been pulled down. Hugh 


Father his Father, whom he had got created Earl of Mincheſter, 
made Earl had been till then of a quite different Character. Nothing 


of Win- 


cheſter, 


could be laid to his Charge unbecoming a Man of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty. In all the Poſts he had been promoted 
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to by this and the late King, he had always behaved with 


2 great deal of Moderation, Prudence and Impartiality. 
But he knew not how to preſerve the Reputation he had 


| acquired. A blind Fondneſs for his Son, and Ambition; 
which had ſeized him in his old Age, made him fall into 


thoſe Exceſſes which rendered both him and his Son odi- 


| ous to the Nation, and particularly to the Nobility. It was 


not long before an univerſal Diſcontent became viſible. 


| The Earl of Lancaſter, a great Favourite of the People, and 
a ſworn Enemy to the King, notwithſtanding their out- 


ward Reconciliation, had ſo managed the preſent Juncture, 
35 to form a Party ſtrong enough to ruin the two Favou- 


rites. He had demonſtrated to his Friends, that their 


Downfal and his own were infallible, if Means were not 


1 
1318. | 


Lancaſter 
ſtirs up ths 
Lords a- 
gainſithe 
Spencers. 


found to remove the Spencers from Court: That the King, 


| who harboured a ſecret Deſire of Revenge, was indeed 


uncapable of carrying on a Deſign : But that every thing 


was to be feared from that Prince, aſſiſted by his two new 


ded, that theſe Miniſters were no leſs guilty than the o- 


| Miniſters, of much greater Abilities than Gæveſton. He ad- 


ther, of divers Encroachments on the Privileges of the 


People, and that they had hitherto laboured in vain to re- 


duce the Royal Authority within due Bounds, if they 


ſuffered the King to return to his former Courſes, and to 
trample upon the Liberties of the Subject. Theſe Reaſons 
alledged by a Prince who paſſed for a diſintereſted and 


| zealous Aſſerter of the Publick Good, and joined ro the 


Envy which the Advancement of the Spencers had raiſed, 
cauſed ſo ſudden an Effect, that the old Aſociation was re- 
newed. As the confederate Barons had every Thing to 
fear from the Abilities of the Miniſters, they loſt no Time 
in preſenting to the King Peririons, as they had done in the 
Affair of Gaveſton. By ſo doing, they would only have 


1 
They re- 
new theif 
League, 
and taks 
Am. + 


given their Enemies leiſure to prepare themſelves. And 
therefore, without making known their Intentions, they 


came to a Reſolution to levy Troops with all the Secrecy 


and Expedition poſſible, and to ſurprize the King and his 
Favourites before they ſhould have Time to take any Mea- 


=.” in 


ſures. Their Deſign was executed with that Speed, that 
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1320. in a very ſhort Space, they drew together fifteen Thou- 
ſand Men, with whom they ventured to take the Field, 
Their firſt Buſineſs was to plunder the Lands of the Spen- 
cers, the which was left to the Care of Roger Mortimer 
junior, ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his Uncle of the 
fame Name. He diſcharged his Commiſſion in ſo violent 
a manner and with ſo little Regard to the Favourites, that 
in a few Days, he did them threeſcore Thouſand. Pound 
Damage. This done, the Barons ſent ſome of their Body 
to preſent a Petition to the King, whereby they demanded 
the Removal of the Spencert. Edward perceiving it was 
3 not in his Power to curb their Boldneſs, referred the Mat- 
ter to the Parliament. He did not queſtion but he ſhould 
have Intereſt enough with the Cemmons, to protect the 
The Spen- two Miniſters, But the Barons Reſolution to continue 
— in Arms broke all his Meaſures. Several Members of Par- 
AR. Pub. liament being at the Lords Devotion, others awed by the 
III. 891. Army, and all in general not valuing the Spencers enough 
to run any Risk for their Sake, the two Favourites were 
baniſhed the Realm without the King's being able to 
ſcreen them. This Parliament was called The Parliament 
e the white Bands, on account of certain white Marks by 
which the Partifans of the Barons were to know one ano- 
ther. What Endeavours ſoever the King might uſe to 
oppoſe theſe violent Proceedings, he found himſelf con- 
ſtrained to give way to a Torrent which he could not 
withſtand. Spencer the Father being then out of the King- 
dom upon the King's Affairs, the Son was ignominiouſſy 
conducted to Dover, where he was ſhipped off, with great 
Threats if ever he pretended to ſet Foot in the Kingdom 
again. 5 1 „ 
1311. Edward highly reſented this Diſhonour, and ſwore he 
would be revenged. But perhaps Means would have been 
found to appeaſe him, if the Queen, who on the like Oc- 
caſions was wont to act the Part of a Peace-Maker be- 
tween the King and the Barons, had not ceaſed doing 
them that good Office. So far was ſhe from endeavour- 
ing to aſſwage the King's Anger, that ſhe took care to ex- 
eite him to Vengeance, being exaſperated at an . 
| | | 5 6 


rr 0D AN . 
| ſhe had juſt received from one of them, and of which ſhe 132. 
caſt the Blame upon the whole Party. The Occaſion of 
her Reſentment was this. 5 5 
W hilſt Edward was thus incenſed againſt the Barons, 4f7onr 

Iſabella, deſigning to go in Pilgrimage to Canterbury, ſent done the 
ſome of her Domeſticks before to prepare her Lodging in een ” 
the Caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartholomew Badleſmere, w bop 
one of the Aſſociated Barons. As the whole Party were rate Ba- 
then in great Diſtruſt as to the King, the Officer who rn, De 
commanded in the Caſtle, denied the Queen's People Ad- la More. 
mittance. There was even one of them killed. So far , & Pub 
was Badleſmere from diſclaiming what was done, upon III. 897. 
Complaint made to him of it, that he was ſo hardy as to lj 
| write the Queen a very inſolent Letter, wherein he ap- 
proved in expreſs Terms what had paſſed. It was very she ſtirs up 
difficult for that Princeſs, who was naturally haughty and 2% King 
revengeful, to put up ſuch an Affront without reſenting ““ © Re- 
it. As ſhe plainly ſaw that the Union of the Barons was 11 

the ſole Cauſe of Badleſmere's Inſolence, ſhe thought that 

in order to be revenged on him, the readieſt Way would 

be to try to break their Aſſociation, The King waited 
patiently for a favourable Opportunity to take Vengeance: 

But a Woman's Revenge can admit of no Delay. In the 27 Kin 
Reſolution the Queen was in of ſpurring Edward on as faſt iques a 
- as poſſible, ſhe perſwaded him that a favourable J uncture Frecla- 
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t now offered to free himſelf from the Power of the Barons; 3 
- that by immediately puniſhing the Governour of Leeds III. 898. 
y as he deſerved, he would ſtrike ſuch a Terrour into the 

t confederate Lords, who did not in the leaſt expect any 


n ſuch Thing, that they would not think even of ſtanding 
upon their Defenſe, when they ſhould ſee him with Sword 
le in Hand, and in a Condition to compel them to return to 
n WM their Allegiance by Force. Edward liking well this Ad- He levies 
: vice, gave Orders for levying Troops. But leaſt he ſhould 779925 and 


meet with any Obſtruction, and that he might remove the 4 . 
9 People's Fears who began to take the Alarm at theſe Le- Leeds. 
— vies, he iſſued out a Proclamation, proteſting that he took &4 

3 not Arms to make War on his Subjects, but only to pu- 


nich the Inſolence of a private Perſon, This Proclamati- 
le 5 | | 1 
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132 r. on having had a good Effect among the People, and the 
MD Barons not having thought beſt to engage the Kingdom 


in a Civil War for the Sake of a ſingle Officer, the King 
raiſed an Army without Oppoſition. As ſoon as his 
Troops were ready to march, he went immediately and 
beſieged the Caſtle of Leeds, and having taken it, ordered 
the commanding Officer, with ſome other inferiour ones, 


to be hanged. This good Succeſs having cauſed him to 
forget his Proteſtation, he made uſe of the Arms he had in 


his Hand, to take Vengeance on his Enemies. With this 


View, he laid Seige to ſome other Caſtles belonging to the 
Barons, and particularly roWarwick-Caſtle, which he be- 
He recals came Maſter of with the ſame Eaſe. As ſoon as he thought 


_— himſelf formidable enough, he recalled Spencer the Son, 
nt dub. who ſince his Baniſhment had played the Pyrate, eſpecially 
HL. 907. ae N 
upon the Engliſh Ships. 5 5 | 
TheBarons Edward continuing his Progreſs, after the Return of 
ina bis Favourite, put the aſſociated Barons into the utmoſt 


wretched Conſternation, they not having taken any Meaſures for . 


Condition. 


their Defence. They would have been very glad at that 


Time to have the Aſſiſtance of the Queen: But ſhe was 


too much incenſed againſt them to ſtand their Friend. 
In this ill Poſture they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the Fu- 


Spencer Ty of their Enemies, who ſpared them not. Mean while 
the Father the King, by his ſole Authority, revoked the Sentence of 
recalled. Baniſhment againſt the Spencers, and recalled the Father as 


ibid. he had already done the Son. The King's Diligence had 
caſt the Barons into ſo terrible a Perplexity that they knew 

not what Courſe to take. His Army was in the Center 

of the Kingdom, ready to fall upon the boldeſt of them. 

The People, as it uſually happens on ſuch Occafions, join- 

ed with the ſtrongeſt Side, for fear of being oppreſſed be- 


| Several fore the Barons ſhould be able to protect them. In this 


Barons Extremity, the greateſt Part of the Aſſociated Barons choſe 
ſubmit... to throw them ſelves upon the King's Mercy, and by ſo 


£ 2 doing acted the wiſeſt Part. As for thoſe who refuſed to 


ſmhut up in ſeveral Priſons. Of the Number of theſe laſt 
„ 5 | Was 


Add. Pub. follow their Example, many of them were taken and exe- 
U. 927. cuted, ſome fled for Refuge beyond Sea, and others were 


- 
I 
K 
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was Mortimer junior, whom the Spencers cloſely confined 1321. 
in the Tower, but who doubtleſs would not have met with Mortimer 


ſo favourable a Treatment, had not his Life been ſaved by * 0 
à powerful Interceſſion. 


The Earl of Lancaſter's Faction being extremely weak- 1322. 


ened by the Defection, Flight, Impriſonment or Death of Lancaſter 
his Adherents, the Earl, with what few Troops he could 8“ Pi 
muſter together, ſaw himſelf conſtrained to retire into the Scotland. | 
North. He had nothing left to depend upon but the Pro- 
tection of the Scots, who had promiſed him Succours : But 


he muſt come and join them. The Rout he took and 


ſome intercepted Letters, diſcovered to the King what his 
Intention was. To prevent him, he ordered Andrew de 


Harcla a Knight, Governour of Carliſle to draw together Ts purſued C 
what Troops he could, and go our againſt the Earl in or- 


by the 
; ; King. 
der to hinder his Paſſing, or at leaſt to keep him at a Bay, 


whilſt he ſhould purſue him in Perſon with his Army. 
What Expedition ſoever the Earl of Lancaſter might make, 
and whit Precautions ſoever he might ule to retard the 
King's March by deſtroying the Country as he went a- 
long, he found himſelf obliged to halt, after having paſſed 
the Trent over Burton-Bridge, to the end he might oppoſe 
the Paſſage of the Army which purſued him. But Ed- 
ward having retired, in order to paſs over at another Place, 
the Earl reſolved to ſtand his Ground. Nevertheleſs, whe- Lune 
ther through Doubts, or the Fear which the Superiority attacks K 
of the King's Forces had inſpired him with, he ſuddenly Bridge de- 


altered his Mind. In hopes of being able to free himlelf [#244 *y 


from theſe Streights, he advanced to Burrow-Briage, where 1 

ran another River which afforded no other Paſſage but o- 

ver a Bridge which Harcla defended. So that in the Ex- 

tremity he was reduced to, he was under a Neceſſity ei- 

ther of reſolving to fight the King who was cloſe at his 

Heels, or of attempting to force this Paſs, before. the 

Royal Army ſhould come up. He choſe the latter, and 

without Loſs of Time, ordered the Bridge to be attacked. 

The vigorous Reliſtance of the Enemy, the Death of the Heir taten 
„„ 5 „„ Earl Priſoner, 
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1322. Earl of Hereford * who was lain in the Beginning of the 
Attgck, *nd the Dread which Lancafter's Troops had of 

being ſurprized by the King who was advancing forwards, 
diſheartened them to ſuch a Degree that inſtead of conti. 
nuing the Attack, they all ran away, and diſperſed them- 

ſelves in the Country. Harcla perceiving their Diſorder, 

haſtily paſſed the Bridge and purſued the Run-a-ways, of 

whom he took great Numbers Priſoners. The Earl of 
Lancaſter, who endeavoured in vain to rally his Men, 

having ſtaid too long in hopes of ſucceeding, could not 

avoid the Misfortune of being taken himſelf, with four- 

ſcore and fifteen Barons or Knights, and conducted to the 

Caſtle of Pont fract. This unfortunate Prince ſaw him- 

{elf expoſed to the Inſults of the Soldiers, who in Deriſion 
called him Xing Arthur, on account of his going under 

that Name in {ome of the intercepted Letters. But this 

was not the worſt he was to ſuffer. A few Days, after 

the King being come to Pontfract, ordered him to appear in 

Court before a ſmall Number of Peers ** who attended 

him, among whom were the two Spencers. By this little 
Aſſembly called in haſte, was the Earl condemned to be 

drawn, hanged and quartered for a Traitor, But on the 

and be- Score of his Birth, the King was pleaſed to ſave him the 
headed. Infamy of that Puniſhment and only ordered him to be 
| _ „ beheaded. Nine other Lords of his Party were ſentenced 
Bader. to the ſame Puniſhment and executed at Br. The Lord 
mere and Badleſmere, the firſt Occaſion of the War, and four other 
others are Lords, ſuffered the like Death at London, Windſor, Cans 
ke terbury, and Gloceſter, in order to ſtrike Terrour into the 
Nation. Never fince the Norman Conqueſt had the Scaf- 

folds been drenched with ſo much Engliſp Blood as _ 

| ; 33 


* Humphrey de Bohun, who married Elixabeth Daughter of Ed. 
ward 1, and Widow of the Earl of Holland. He is ſaid to be 
thruſt through the Belly by a Welch Soldier from under the Bridge 
through a Chinx. 5 N 

+ Earls of Kent, Warren, Winch'ſter, Athol and Anges 
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this Occaſion *, Theſe inhumane ProceedingMiigere aſcri. 1322. 
bed to the Spencers, who by that Means rendered themſelves r, « 85 
to the laſt Degree odious to all the World, and begor in ,,,,. . 
the Hearts of theNobility an eager Deſire of Revenge, which dious. 
in the End was but too far fatiefied. „ 
Edward imagined that after being thus ſu-ceſStul] againſt _ 1323. 
his Subjects, he could not bur be very formidable to the F 
Scots. In this Belief he reſolved to march towards Scot- into Scot- 
land, full of Hopes of coming upon Robert unawares, and land. 
repairing by this one Expedition all the Loſſes he had fuſs :- 
tained ſince the Beginning of his Reign. Whilſt he was 
in his own Territories he met with Proviſions in Plenty. 
Every one ſtrove to ſupply the Army, more out of Fear 
than Affection. But having prepoſterouſly fancied he 
- ſhould find the ſame Conveniencies in the Enemy's Coun- 
try, he ſaw himſelf in a terrible Want on a ſudden. So 7 oblized 
that, far from being able to advance any further, he was to retire. 
forced to make what haſte he could back, as it had happen- 
ed to him once before, without making him the wiſer, 
But this was not all the Diſhonour he received from this „ 
ill concerted Expedition. Hardly had he faced about in , ,,,qea 
order to return into his own Dominions, but Robert pur- zykobert, 
ſued him cloſely, and overtook him at length at Black-more, who rava- 
| where he caſed him of his Baggage, and had like to have fand 
taken him Priſoner. The Exgliſu Army being all diſperſed i 
on this Occaſion, Robert kept on his March, ravaging the 
Country with Fire and Sword to the very Walls of York, 
At laſt, having burnt the Monaſtery of Rippon and ran- 
lacked the Abbey of Beverly, he returned Home loaded 


* Speed has given us the following Liſts of the Names of the Ba- 
rons that were put to Dean. . 
The Earl of Lancaſter, the Lords, Warren Lifle, William Tochet, 
Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburn, William Fit - Milliam junior, 
William Cheney, at Pontfraft; Roger Cliford, John Mowbray, Jo- 
celin D'eivill, at York. John Gifford, at Gloceſter. Henry Teyes, at 
London.” Francis de Aldenbam, at Windſor. Bartholomew de Badleſ- 
mere and Bartholomew de Aſhburnham, at Canterbury. Three- 
ſcore and twelve Knights, beſides thoſe hanged in Chains, wers 
(hat up in Priſon, who upon Fires paid were aficrwards ſet at Li- 
berty, ſays De-la-More, . b 
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with Booty. What Grounds ſoever that Prince had to 
expect great Advantages from the Continuation of the 
War, he entered into a Negotiation for a Truce, which 


* at length was concluded on the 13th of May the Year 


III, 1022. enſuing, for thirteen Years. He conſented the more rea- 


Edward 


dily to this Truce, as he was forced to give ſome Reſpite 


to his Subjects exhauſted by ſo long a War. Beſides, he 


was in hopes of being reconciled by that Means to the 


Court of Rome, who gave him to underſtand, that his 


- Abſolution and the Removal of the Interdict, depended upon 

his Compliance. 7 „FFC 
The Submiſſion of the Exgliſp, and the long Truce with 
Scotland, put Edward exactly in the Circumſtances which 
beſt ſuited his Temper. He had nothing upon his Hands 
which might divert him from his Pleaſures, was in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a peaceable Kingdom, and at perfect Liberty to 
leave the Government to his Favourites, without fear of 


repentsof being controlled by his Subjects. This was a Happineſs 


the Death 


of Lan- 


caſters 


Walling; 


he could not attain to till this Year, which was the ſix- 
teenth of his Reign. However, the Satisfaction he en- 
joyed was ſometimes diſturbed by the Remembrance of 
what was paſſed. The Death of the Earl of Lancaſter, 
of which he began to repent, ſince he came to be in a more 
quiet State, . ſtung his Conſcience with bitter Remorſe. 
This manifeſtly appears by his Anſwer to certain Lords 
who were petitioning him to pardon a condemned Crimi- 
nal. I it poſſible, cried he, that ſuch a Mretch as this 
ſhould find ſo many Friends to plead for him, "whilſt not 4 
Soul as found willing ta intreat me for the Earl of Lan- 
caſter un near Relation? No, it ſhall never be ſaid that af- 
zer having put to Death that Prince, I pardoned a Villain 
which ſo highly deſerves to aye. | 


Uncertain- The Character of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, was hardly 


ty about 


leſs ambiguous than the Earl of Leiceſter's in the Reign 


the Ear! of of Henry III. The King's and the Spencers Party called 


Lancaſ- 


ters Cha. him Villain and Traitor, one that having taken Arms a- 


rafter. 


gainſt his Sovereign, was juſtly condemned to dye. But 


the People in general had his Memory in great Veneration, 


looking upon him as a real Martyr for Liberty. * 


. _ wo . e „ be 
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rely after his Death they ran in Shoals to his Tomb, 
where it was given out many Miracles were wrought *. 
The King was even obliged ſtrictly to command the Biſhop 
of London to put a Stop to the Superſtition of the People of 


his Dioceſe, who came and offered their Devotions to the 


Earl's Picture which had been hung up in St. Paul's Church. 
In all appearance, the Uncertainty concerning the Character 
of this Prince. would have laſted much longer, if two 


things had not determined People in his Favour. The firſt Harela 40s 
was the Puniſhment of Harcla, who having been made headed. 


Earl of Carliſle, as a Reward for the Service he had done 
the King, incurred the Diſpleaſure of the Spencers and loſt 
his Head. He was accuſed of holding Intelligence with 


the Scots. The ſecond was the Canoni ation of Lancaſter 


in 1389, at the Requeſt of Edward III, Son of him that 
had taken away his Life *'. Aſter this there was no 


Room to queſtion the Sincerity of his Intentions. At 


aſt it was no longer permitted openly to defame his Me- 
mory. 27 | 7 


The Death of this Prince and of ſeveral other Lords of Great 
the ſame Party, had placed the Spencers on the Top of the Power of 
Wheel. As there was no Body in a Condition to ſtand e Spen- 


againſt them, theſe two Miniſters did, in the King's Name, 
whatever they thought ſuited with their Intereſts, with- 
out troubling themſelves about a Party reduced to the laſt 
Extremity. If they had been ſo wile as to moderate their 


' Paſſions and deny themſelves the Pleaſure of Revenge, there 


is no Queſtion but they would have ſupported themſelves 


in the High Station they had attained to. They would 


| * He was buried in the Church of the Priory of Pottfraff. The 
Prior and Monks giving out that Miracles were wrought at his 


Tomb, the Report gained Ground in ſuch a manner, that the King 


was forced to order the Church to be ſhut up. The King's Letter 
to the Biſhop of London on account of his Picture, is in Vol. III. 
p. 1033, of Pub. Act. e by A | 

*: The Pope was ſollicited to canonixe him in 1327. and King 
Edward III permitted a Chapel to be built over the Place where 
the Earl was beheaded : But his Canonization was not compleated 


till Richard II's Reign in 1389. 5 
Jen ] 1iði e  _ _.  _ 
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1323. moreover have cauſed their Maſter to paſs an eaſy and quiet 
Fife. But where ſhall we find People of this Character? 
The Spencers, to compleat their Vengeance, threw the King- 
dom into greater and more fatal Troubles than what had 
They per- been lately appeaſed. Not content with having put to 
ſecute their Death the Heads of the oppoſite Party, with having de- 
Enemies. prived others of their Eſtates, and with having condemned 
great Numbers to perpetual Baniſhment, they believed they 
were not yet ſafe, till they ſhould get rid of three Perſons 
who made them very uneaſy, and againſt whom they were 
extremely incenſed. Thele were the Biſhops of Lincoln 
and Hereford, and Roger Mortimer junior. This laſt, who 
had done them a great deal of Damage, was in their Power, 

being actually Priſoner in the Tower. - „„ 
They at= Adam Orleton, Biſhop of Hereford, had been promoted 
zack the to that Dignity by the Intereſt of Pope John XXII, in 
as Pe 3. ſpite of all the Endeavours of the King to the contrary. 
but are of. This Prelate, who had ſhown but little Regard for the 
| poſed, Court, on that Occaſion, had rightly judged the King 
Act. Pub. would not fail to be revenged on him, if an Opportunity 
33 offered. For this Reaſon he had ſided with the Earl of 
13 Lancaſter, to ſcreen himſelf from the Perſecution he had 
room to fear. Matters having taken a quite different Turn 
from hat he expected, and the King keeping up his Re- 
ſentment againſt him, his Ruin was determined. To that 
End he was ſummoned to anſwer in the King's Court 
to the Charge of High- Treaſon which had been entered 
againſt him. He appeared, but refuſed to plead in any but 
the Eccieſiaſtical Court, inſiſting upon the Privilege of his 
Order. This Refuſal would have done him but lictle Ser- 
vice, had he not been backed by the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and Dublin. T heſe Prelates looking upon the Sen- 
tence which the King's Court was going to pronounce, 28 
à manifeſt Violation of the Church's Liberties, went in 
Company with ſeveral other Biſhops, and forbad the 
King's Judges to rake Cognixance of the Caſe. At the ſame 
Time they threatned them with Excommunication, if they 
were ſo hardy as to proceed. How deſirous ſoever the 
Ving ang! his Miniſters might be to get rid of this 1 
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the Oppoſition of the Clergy hindered the Fudges from paſ- 13230 
ſing Sentence, and the Affair was referred to the Parliament. 


However, whilſt the Suit was depending, the King or- 
dered the Temporalities of the Party accuſed to be ſeized. 


The Biſhop of Lincoln, who was in the ſame Caſe, +, ;wwo 
plinly perceived by the Step the King had juſt made, 8jhops 
what he was to expect himſelf, if the Biſhop of Hereford join tege- 
was condemned. Their common Intereſt forming a very er. 


ſtrict Union berween theſe two Prelates, they laid their 
Heads together how to find Means to raiſe Troubles which 
ſhould ſhelter them from the King's Vengeance. Un- 
luckily for him thets Endeavours ſucceeded but too well. 


Keger Mortimer Was not, or at leaſt ſeemed not to be, Mortimer 
in ſo good Circumſtances. Detained in cloſe Confine- is con- 


ment, and deſtitute of a Character which might ſcreen him 
from the Malice of the Favourites, who were extremely 
incenſed againſt him, he expected to forfeit his Head for 
the Damages he had cauſed. And indeed he was con- 
demned to dye: But he found a powerful Interceſſion 
with the King, which maugre the Sollicitations of his 


Favourites, changed his Sentence to perpetual Impriſon= 
ment. It was a great deal for Mortimer to have eſcaped 


being put to Death. The State he was in ſeemed to re- 
quire he ſhould wait with Patience till Time ſhould make 
{ome Alteration in his Favour. But ſo ſlow and uncer- 
tain a Means was not capable of making him eaſy. Whe- 
ther he was afraid the King, ſooner or later, might be 


gained by his Enemies, or whether he relied upon the 


protection which had already ſaved his Life, he entered 
into new Plots. As much a Priſoner as he was, he attempt- 
ed to make himſelf Maſter of the Tower, and likewiſe of 


Mallingford-Caſtle, by the Help of his Friends. His Plot 


having been diſcovered, one of his Accomplices was con- 
demned to be hanged, and he himſelf once more had the 
Sentence of Death paſſed upon him. I owever he obtain; 


ed his Pardon again. 


When one reflects on the great Credit of the Spencer's, gemarks 
their revengeful Temper, and the Reaſon they had perſo- on his be- 
nally to hate Mortimer, one cannot but be convinced that ing % 

g ere en ONE Omg Bt de Kennebec ee pardoned, | 


twice and 
pardoned. 
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the Protection which ſcreened him from their Vengeance, 


muſt needs have been very - powerful. On the other 


hand, if a Man conſiders all the Circumſtances of this 
Reign, he will find there is no Likelihood that any other 


- Perſon but the Queen could ' poſſibly obtain ſuch a Fa- 


vour from the King, contrary. to the Intereſt and Sollicita- 


tions of his Miniſtert. This Conjecture is confirmed by 
the ſcandalous Manner wherein that Princeſs lived after- 


Wards with Mortimer, from whence it may be inferred, 


that they had a good Underſtanding together long 
before it was publickly known, For a further Confirma- 
tion of this, may be added what all the Hiſtorians unani- 


mouſly relate, that the Queen inceſſantly complained of the 


The Queen 
is ſoured 


by the 


Spencers. 


Severities exerciſed againſt the Partiſans of the late Earl 
of Lancaſter. This gave Occaſion to preſume that Mor- 
timer was the principal Subject of her Complaints. More- 
over, at this very Time it was that the Spencers be- 

gan to ſoure Queen 7/abella, inſomuch that by their Be- 

haviour to her, they conſtrained her to complain to the 
King of France her Brother, that ſhe was uſed no better 


than one of the King her Husband's Domeſtick Servants. 


Now it does not appear that the Favourites had any other 
Reaſon to mortify her than the Protection ſhe gave Mer- 
timer their Enemy. All theſe Reaſons incline me to be- 


lieve, that there was at this Time a Familiarity between 


Mortimer 
eſcapes in- 
to France. 


Jſabella and Mortimer, and that the Protection ſhe pub- 
lickly honoured him with, drew upon her the Malice of 
the Favourites. The Vexation they gave her, put her up- 
on ſeeking Means to be revenged in her Turn. This in re- 


ality is the Source of the Events we are going to relate, 


concerning which Hiſtorians have expreſſed themſelves ve- 
ry obſcurely. Let us add here, in order not to return to 
Mortimer till there ſhall be Occaſion, that quickly after he 
found Means to make his Eſcape out 'of the Tower, and 
lye concealed ſome Time in England, notwithſtanding dili- 
gent Search was made to apprehend him. Though Hut 


and Cry was raiſed after him, which ſeldom fails of Suc- 
ceſs, yet he had the good Luck to get off and retire into 


France, In all appearance he was hid in ſome Place _ 
. — 22 2 2 ONE De they 
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they durſt not look for him. Let us now proceed to the 1333. 
fatal Effects of the Love, Ambition, Revenge, which at 
that time poſſeſſed the Minds of the chief Perſons at Court. 


The Peace which Edward I had made with France Affairs of | 
was ſtill in Being, notwithſtanding ſome Diſputes between Edward 
the two Crowns in the Reigns of Lewis Hutin, and Philip wis 


le long, Sons and Succeſſors of Philip the Fair. Upon France. 


Charles the Fair's mounting the Throne of France, after 


the Death of his Brothers, theſe Differences were conſide- 
rably increaſed, on account of the Juriſdiction that Prince 
pretended to over Guienne, as Sovereign Lord of that 
Dutchy. It is even probable tliat Charles, diſſatisfied at 
the ill Treatment Queen //abella his Siſter met with in Eng- 
land. ſought Occaſion to give Edward Marks of his Re- 


ſentment. An unexpected Accident happening in Guienne, 
- afforded him Room to make himſelf Satisfaction. Hence 


flowed all thoſe Misfortunes which afterwards fell upon the 

Head of the King of England. | 15 hag 
At a Town in Agenois called St. Sardos, held of the The King 

Caſtle of Montpex at, ſome Outrage was committed which France 

Edward's Officers in Guienne neglected to redreſs. Where- e 

upon the Parties concerned carried their Complaints to the fie Gui- 

King of France as Sovereign. Charles omitted not this enne. 

Opportunity to improve his Right over Gnienne. He got 

the Court of Peers to Sentence the Lord of Monpexat 

and ſome other Gaſcon Gentlemen to. Bamſhment, - and to 


confiſcate their Caſtles to the Crown of France. By Vir- 


tue of this Sentence, given without ſummoning the King 
of England, or his Officers, Charles would have taken 
pollelfion of the Caſtle of Moutpexat; but he was pre- 
vented by the Enpliſh, who placed a ſtrong Garriſon there. 
This Oppoſition occaſioned another Sentence, whereby the 
Garriſon was declared guilty of Felom, for oppoſing the 
Execution of the former Sentence. Mean while the Kin 
of France ordered Troops to be raiſed in Perigord, and the 
neighbouring Provinces, with deſign to beſiege the Caſtle, 
To give the better Colour to this Armament, he complain» 
ed that Edward had not done him Homage for Guieune 
ind the Earldom of Ponthien, and from thence he had a 
I + . . R 
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1324. pretence ready to confiicate theſe Provinces, in caſe his 


— de Arms met with the Succeſs he expected. Indeed it was 


makes viſible his Deſign was not to take a Caſtle only, ſince he 
great Pro- ſent a formidable Army into Guienne, under the Command 
greſs abs... Charles de Valois his Uncle, who made himſelf Maſter 

Anale. of ſeveral Places. Certain it is, that nothing was farther 

from Edward's Thoughts, than the Deſire of entering in- 

to a War with France, and yet he took no Method to 

avoid it. Inſtead of giving the King his Brother: in- law 

ſome Satisfaction, by ere Juſtice to the Parties aggrieved 

in the Affair of St. Sardos, and by rendering him the Ho- 

mage due to him, he ſtill kept his Character of neglecting 

— * Pub. great Matters for the ſake of Trifles. It is true indeed he 

. ſent Commiſſioners into Gaienne, with publick Orders to 

make Inquiſition concerning the Buſineſs of St. Sardos. 

But by their private Inſtructions they were to do their ut- 

moſt to oblige the Plaintiffs to drop their Appeal, the 

which was by no Means labouring to ſatisfy the King of 

France. As for the Homage, though he did not pretend 

to diſpute it, he excuſed himſelf from doing it, on pre- | 

rence he had never been ſummoned in Form. In the mean ; 

« Times he ſent the Earl of Kent his Brother, to command 

t 

1 


* in Gzienne, but with fo few Troops, that the Earl not 
daring to keep the Field, ſhut himſelf up in Reole, where he 
was beſieged and at laſt forced to capitulate. > 

Negotiati· Before the Earl of Kent went over to Gwienne, he had 
en at Pa- been ſent to Paris to try to make up the Difference be- 1 
ris _ tween the two Crowns. He had even agreed with the " 
x 4 8 Court of France upon a Treaty, which the King his Bro- 0 

98, 159, ther refuſed to ratify. This was the Occaſion of a long f 

Negotiation which ſerved only to give the Earl of Yalois T 
Time to puſh his Conqueſts in Guienne. At length E4- 
ward, perceiving the Dutchy was in manifeſt Danger of 


” woes c= „ K KK 8 — . 


cers ever upon the Watch for Opportunities to foure {/a- 
bella, laid hold of this to deprive her of the Earldom of 
Coermval, which had been aſſigned her for her own pti- 


F- 84. 


| 1 being loſt, thought fit to make ſome Preparations which , 
* occalioned the Court of France to equip a Fleet to oppoſe 7 
| ibid. That which the Exgliſh were ſending to Sea. The Spen- 
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vate Uſe. They intimated to the King, that it would be 1324. 

dangerous to leave that Country in the Hands of the 

Queen, and at a Time he was in War with the King her 

Brot her. They added, that in all appearance, the Fleet the 

French were fitting out; was deſigned for an Invaſion from 

that Quarter. This n as enough to induce Edward to res 

aſſume that Earldom in a very diſobliging manner to the 

Queen, letting her ſee that he thought her capable of hold- 

ing a criminal Correſpondence with the Enemies of the 

state. This Affront which ſhe highly reſented, joined to 

ſo many other Reaſons of Difguſt againſt the Spencers and 

the King, in all Likelihood haſtened on che Project, the 

Particulars whereof IT am poing to relate I 
Although Edward made ſome Preparations for War; 11 5557 . 

yet it was not by the Force of his Arms that he expected rie, 10 46s 

the Reſtitution of what was taken from him. His chief comme: 

Reliance was on the Pope, who having been choſen Medi- 47 4:48 

ator between the two Crowns, put him in Hopes of a good A Pub, 

Iſue of this Affair. To bring about this Accommodati- IV. 108; 

on, the Pope ſent two Nuntio's to Paris, whither Am- b 

baſſadors from England repaired likewiſe. But the Nego- 

tiation went on ſo {lowly, that the Engliſh could not help 

ſhowing ſome Uneaſineſs at it. As they ſeemed inclined 1t is propos 

to return Home, a Perſon of great Note in the Court of Je Ed- 

France took occaſion from thence to inſinuate to the Nun- ad bs 

zio's, that if the King of England would ſend his Queen Queen te 

to Paris, there was no Queſtion but ſhe would obtain from Paris. 

the King her Brother, much better Terms than the Am- 

baſſadors could expect. The Nwntio's having made this 

Propolal to the Exgliſh Plenipotentaries, it was reſolved 

that the Biſhop of Exeter *, one of them, ſhould take 4 


Journey to London, in order to perſwade their Maſter to 


follow the Courſe pointed out to them. Theſe particu- 

rs are to be ſeen in a Letter Edward ſent the Pope on ibid. 3; 
this Occaſion, inſerted in the Collection of Public Acts. 140. 
Twas not therefore a Contrivance invented by the Spen- 
tert to get rid of the Queen, as ſome have affirmed, ſee- 
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ing the Project came firſt from France. It is much more 
likely, that the Queen her ſelf had put the King her Bro. 
ther upon it, that ſhe might have an Opportunity of go- 
ing to Paris, and of ſetting about there the Execution of 
the Plot ihe had formed againſt the King her Husband 


and his Favourites. Be that as it will, the Propoſal hay. 


He con- 
ſents to it. 


Articles of 


Ifabella's 
Treaty 
with her 
Brother. 
ibid. p. 


153. 


King of England ſhould be allowed to ſue for it in the 


ing been debated in the Council, it was thought that any 
Expedient was preferable to War, as Matters then ſtood 
in England. Jſabella therefore was deſired to go to France; 
to which ſhe ſeemed to conſent purely with a View to 
make Peace between the two King's. Immediately after 
her Arrival at Paris, ſhe obtained a ſhort Truce, during 
which ſhe concluded a Treaty with the King her Bro- 
ther. By this Treaty the Dutchy of Gaienne was to be 
wholly delivered up to the King of France. That after- 
terwards both the Kings ſhould meet at Beauvais, where 
Charles, at the Inſtance of the Queen his Siſter, ſhould re. 
ſtore Guienne to Edward, upon his doing Homage for it, 


That in this Reſtitution the Country of Agenois lately 


conquered by France ſhould not be included: Bur that the 


Court of Peers, where Juſtice ſhould be done him. And 
in caſe the Court ſhould decree that Edward ſhould be 
put in Poſſeſſion of it again, he ſhould be obliged to pay 
the King of France a certain Sum towards the Charges of 
the War : But he ſhould pay nothing 1n cafe he loſt; his 


Cauſe. The Day after the ſigning this Treaty, the Com- 


miſſioners of France, for Reaſons they did not care to de- 


clare, put off for fifteen Days longer the Interview of the 


two Kings, which had been fixed to the Aſſumption of thi 


Edward 
prepares to 
go and do 


Homage. 


Virgin Mary. . 
How diſadvantagious ſoever this. Treaty appeared to 

Edward, as he was willing to avoid a War at any Rate, 

he failed not to ratify it and prepare to go and do his Ho- 


mage. The Spencers beheld theſe Preparations with great 


Uneaſineſs, well knowing there were in the Kingdom 
great Numbers of Male- contents who might take Advan- 


tage of the King's Abſence, to excite freſh Commotions 


An Expedient which was found out in this Interval, whe- 
FE | FCC the 
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ther in France, or whether in England, freed them from 1325. 
the Perplexity they were in. It was inſinuated to the King The giving 
that if he would give up to Prince Edward his Son aged Wee 
thirteen Years, the Dutchy of Guienne and Farldom of 5% 7, yr: 
Ponthiea, the King of France would receive the Homage poſed to the 
of the young Prince, and reſtore to him the Places he had King. 
engaged to deliver up by the Treaty. | In all Likelihood 

this Overture came from the Court of France, as well as 

the Propoſal of the Queen's going to Paris. But it was 

only intimated to the King like the former, that he might 

be induced to demand him ſelf that Favour. Be that as it 

will, as every one is apt to flatter himſelf, Edward imagin- 

ed that, out of Reſpect to him, the King of France had 

thought of this Expedient to excuſe him from doing what 

was very diſagreeable to him, or that the Queen had ob- 

tained this Favour by her Sollicitations. Neither he nor 

the Spencers perceived the Poiſon which lurked under this 

Propoſal, in appearance very advantagious. They did not 

queſtion in the leaſt but the Management of Guienne would 


always be in their Hands, in the Name of the young Prince, 


at leaſt during his Minority. On the other Side, it did 
not appear how France was to be a Gainer by the Change 
propoſed. But for this very Reaſon they ſhould have 
ſuſpected it: Since it ſeldom happens that any Thing ad- 
vantagious is offered to another, without the Propoſer's 
receiving ſome Benefit from it, though at firſt ir does not 


appear ſo, However, as Fdward ſuſpected not his Queen, He accepts 
he accepted, without a Moment's Heſitation, the Offer e Vropo- 
which excuſed him from a Journey he would have been i 

very unwilling to make. This was, as one may ſay, 


throwing himſelf headlong into the Snare laid for him, 


the Queen's ſole Aim, in the whole Contrivance, being to Remarks 


get the Prince her Son with her, and to make uſe of him Jo wes „ 
to acompliſh the Downfal of the King her Husband. Pear hat 


There is hardly any Room to queſtion, that Charles the King 


| the Fair had a great Hand in this Plot, when it is conſi- 9France 


atted in 


dercd, it was from him that the firſt Propoſal came of ſend- N 


ing Iſabella to Paris. This makes it preſumed, that he with the 


Was likewiſe Author of the ſecond, which tended to the Queen his 
Vor. IV. = nd RS bringing Sites, 
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1325. bringing Prince Edward thither alſo. And indeed, if he 
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had been ſwayed by no private Views, what Advantage 
could the Change propoſed have been to him? Was it not 
more honourable for him, to ſee the King of England 
his Feet than his Son? And yet, ſo far is it from appesr- 
ing that he made any Objection to this Exchange of Ho- 
mage, that we find in ſeveral Places of rhe Collection » 
Publick Acts, that he very readily cloſed with it, by the 
Suddenneſs wherewith that Convention was made. The 
21ſt of Auguſt, Edward had ſtill Thoughts of going 
himſelf to France, The 24th of the ſame Month he writ 
to Charles, to deſire to be exculed, by Reaſon of a pre- 
tended Fit of Sickneſs, from meeting him at Beauvais on 
the Day appointed. The 2d of September, he made over 
to the Prince his Son the Earldom of Ponthieu. The 
4th of the ſame Month, Charles ſigned Letters Patent, 
whereby he conſented the Son ſhould be ſubſtituted in 
his Father's Room, provided King Edward would reſign 
to his Son all the Lands he held in France. Bur this Pro- 
viſo had been already performed in England two Days be- 
fore, with reſpect to the Earldom of Ponthieu. Hence it 
is plain, that this Negotiation was begun and ended between 
the 24th of Auguſt and the 4th of September, a Space of 
Time which doubtleſs will ſeem much too ſhort, if it is 
ſuppoſed that the Court of France was not determined be- 
forehand to grant what ſhe well knew was going to be 
demanded. If the Exchange of the Father for the Son 
had been attended with no Conſequences, there would 
have been no Occaſion to take much Notice of it, the 
Thing in it ſelf being of little Moment. But it was ne- 
ceſſary to relate the Circumſtances of it, in order to make 
appear that it was a Plot contrived long ſince by the Queen, 
and a Snare laid by her for the King her Husband, and at 
the ſame Time that ſhe acted in Concert with the King of 
France her Brother. The Truth is, one can hardly be- 
lieve that this Princeſs ſnould have had Cunning enough to 
get King Charles into her Projects, without his or his 
Conncil's perceiving any thing of the Matter. It is there- 
fore very likely, that before ſhe left Euglaud, Iſabella 5 
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Jer the King her Brother know how much ſhe wanted to 
throw off the Dependance wherein the Spencers kept her, 


and free herſelf from the ill Treatment ſhe received from 


the King her Husband, by their Inſtigation. So that it 


may be very probably preſumed, that it was with a view 
to ſerve the Queen his Siſter, that Charles got the Propo- 
fal of her coming to Paris to be made him. That it was 
moreover in Purſuance of the ſame Deſign, that he ſo 
readily came into the Treaty he concluded with her, at a 
Time when he might reaſonably expe& ro become Maſter 


of Guienne. Finally, that it was with the ſame View, that 
he conſented to receive the Son's inſtead of the Father's Ho- 
mage. It is ſcarcely to be doubted but that the prolonging 
the Term of doing the Homage, without giving the Rea- 


ſons, was a Conſequence of the fame Project. It was be- 
lieved without doubt there would be need of a little more 


Time, to prevail with Edward to {end his Son to Paris, 


which it was imagined he would make ſome Scruple to do. 


To all theſe Reaſons may be added, that afterwards Charles 


permitted the Queen his Siſter ro ſtay in France, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated Inſtances of her Husband to the con- 


trary. Moreover the French Hiſtorians own themſelves, Merzerai. _ - 
that he had promifed her Succours. Add to this, the 


Averſion 1/abella had entertained againſt Spencer the Son, 
and her Paſhon for Mortimer, which ſhe took no further 
Pains to hide, as ſoon as ſhe had the Prince her Son in her 
Power; and likewiſe the Readineſs wherewith all the En- 
gliſb Lords declared for her at the proper Time, as we ſhall 
ſee preſently. From the Connexion of all theſe Circum- 
ſtances together, one cannot but be convinced that 7/abel- 
la's Plot was formed before ſhe went from England, and 
that the King her Brother was not ignorant of 1t. I have 


1 
133 


dwelt the longer on this Matter, becauſe the Hiſtorians 


ſeem to me to ſpeak very obſcurely of the Cauſes which 


brought about the Revolution, the Particulars whereof we 
are going to ſee, 5 | 


The two Kings having agreed upon the Expedient pro- Prince Ed- 


poſed, Prince Edward ſet out for Paris on the 12th of ward 


September 1325, after having received from his Father the 


Paris. 
abſolute 


com?s 10 
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Act. Pub. Pont hien. In a few Days after his Arrival, he did Ho- 
IV- 155, mage to the King his Uncle, who actually gave him up 
He does Guienne; but he kept Agenois, which Edward the Father 
Homage. very much complained of. He affirmed, that hy the late 
Convention Charles was obliged to reſtore all Gienne to 

his Son. Charles on the contrary maintained, that the 
Reſtitution he was bound to had relation to the late Trea- 
ty, whereby he had reſerved Agenois for himſelf This 
Diſpute diſpleaſed not the Queen, who wanted a Pretence 

to ſtay at Paris, from whence the had no Deſign to de- 
part ſo ſoon. After the Arrival of the Prince her Son, 
all the Engliſh who had fled for Refuge into France, or 


had been baniſhed their own Country, came in to her, 


Roger Mortimer was of this Number, and became her chief 


Counſellor. From thenceforward Edward's Ambaſladors 
had rarely Admittance to the Queen, and were no longer 


adviſed with, concerning the Affair of the Reſtitution of 


he Agenois, On the contrary, ſhe held frequent Councils, 
Qu:ey's Where none were preſent but the avowed Enemies of the 
Plot a. King her Husband and of the Spencers. Very often ſhe 


gainſi the had ſecret Conferences with Mortimer, which occaſioned 


| pit Yet many Suſpicions. In fine, ſhe came to uſe ſo little Diſ- 


Her paſſm cretion in her Familiarities with him, that Edward's Ser- 
for Morti- vants who were at Paris, were extremely offended at it. 
mer. On the other hand, her Return to England was put off 
from Day to Day, on diverſe Pretences, notwithſtanding 
the repeated Orders of the King her Husband to bring 
home his Son. All the Hiſtorians unanimouſly aſſure us, 
ſhe was in Love with Mertimer. Some ſay, her Paſſion 
began at Paris: But it is much more likely it had its Birth 
in England before Mortimer's Impriſonment, as was ob- 
ſerved above. However this be, the ſecret Conferences 


the Queen had with a Perſon ſhe ought to have baniſhed. 


her Preſence as an Enemy to the King, opened at length 
The Biſhop the Eyes of the Biſhop of Exeter, one of Edward's Am- 
of Exeter baſſadors. The Biſhop, plainly perceiving that his Maſter 
informs was betrayed, privately withdrew from the Court of 
7% King of France in order to go and inform him of what was doing 
. Z 8 | : = | | a} 
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at Paris. He Pie him not only with the ſcanda 1325. 
lous Behaviour of the Queen with regard to Mortimer, 
but aſſured him alſo that they were hatching together ſome 
Plot againit him. He very juſtly founded his Suſpicions 
upon the frequent Councils they held with the Exiles, 
without ſuffering the Ambaſſadors to be preſent. Edward 
had already begun to think it very ſtrange that after the 
Homage was done, the Mother and Son ſhould ſtay ſo 
long in France, though he had often writ to recal them. 
The Information he had juſt received from the Biſhop of 
Exeter having intirely let him into the Myſtery, he be- 
gan from that Moment to perceive the wrong Step he had 
made in ſending his Son to Paris. This made him re- 
double his Inſtances for their Return, and poſitively to 
command the Queen to bring his Son with her without 
letting the Reaſons ſhe had hitherto alledged ſtay her one 
Minute. His Orders were ſo urgent, that Iſabella found 2 Queen 
her ſelf obliged to ſeek ſome other Excuſes. She got the complains 
King her Brother to ſend him Word, that ſhe could not F Spen- 
think of returning to England, without being ſecured be- er. 
' forehand againſt the ill- Treatment ſhe was apprehenſive 
of from Spencer the Son. Edward anſwered this Letter, Edward's 
juſtifying the Behaviour of Spencer to the Queen, and Lerrer zo 
taking to Witneſs, the very Letters full of Expreſſions of 22 
Friendſhip and Amity, which ſhe had ſent to his Favou- N ws 
. rite ſince ſhe had been in France. Moreover, he aſſured Act Pub. 
the King his Brother-in-law, that!he would never ſuffer IV. 180. 


> || Spexcer or any other Perſon, to be wanting in the Reſpect 
1 due to his Queen. He further repreſented to him, that 
if he had not entirely relied on the Sincerity of his In- 


ry tentions, he ſhould never have ſent his Son into France, 
6 and deſired him to be mindful of his Word, and ſend him 

_ back with all Speed. _ He wit in much the ſame manner 
e the Queen and Prince: But his Letters where all to no 

ney Purpoſe. 1/abella was determined to purſue her Deſign 3 1 
; and whilſt ſhe was taking Meaſures at Paris to compaſs her bn Ka. * 
Ends, her Friends did her good Service in England. The Parti) in 
Heads of her Party were Henry of Lancaſter Brother of him England. 
tat had been beheaded at Pontfraft, and the Biſhops of 
N 5 =. 
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1325. Lincoln and Hereford. They found it no hard Matter to 
form a ſtrong Party againſt the King, conſidering the 
Temper the late cruel Executions had put the Erg/iſh Lords 
1326. Charles the Fair had promiſed the Queen his Siſter fome i 
Iſabella Succouts, as the French Hiſtorians are forced to own: 
ner ner? Bur he was unwilling it ſhould appear he had any Hand 
Earl of in her Plots. It was neceſſary therefore that 7/abella ſhould 
Hainault, look out for a Protector who would not ſtick at openly 
eſpoufing her Intereſts. To that End, ſhe pitched upon 
the Earl of Hainault, from whom ſhe believed ſhe ſhould 
be able to procure ſome Troops, in order to ſtrengthen 
and con- her Party upon her Arrival in England. But as ſhe could 
clude: 2 not expect to gain that Prince on her Side, without mak- 
eee ing it turn to his Advantage, ſhe concluded with him a 
. Marriage between Edward her Son and Philippa his Daugh- 
Prince Ed Set / | * 8 
Ward and ter, as if it had been in her Power to diſpole of the young 
Bis Daugh. Prince. Several Pieces in the Collection of Publick Acts 
2 plainly make appear that this Marriage was in hand whilſt 
the Queen was at Paris. We find there amongſt others, 
a Letter of King Edward to his Son, expreſily forbiding 
him to enter into any Marriage-Ingagement without his 
| Knowledge. . 
Confuta- In the mean Time the King of France {till permitted 
210 , Ed- Iſabella to continue at Paris, and read without any Emo- 
_ % tion, and without ſending any Anſwer, the Letters Ed- 
iſhing the | Ip .O =, : 
Queen and ward wrote him, upbraiding him with Breach of Faith. 
his %. The Information Edward had received from the Biſhop of 
| Exeter, the frivolous Excuſes made uſe of by the Queen to 
defer her Return, and the Connivance of King Charles 
on that Score, vexed him to the Heart. He plainly ſaw, 
ſome Plot was contriving againſt him at Paris, though he 
could not tell what it was. But he was very ſenſible, he 
had good Reaſon to dread the Conſequences, as long as 
the Prince his Son was in the Hands of his Enemies. Moſt 
of the Hiſtorians affirm, that the Contempt which the 
M.other and Son ſhowed for his Orders, carried him at 
Act. Pub. length ro baniſh them the Realm. But a Letter which he 
r alley Mow the it wa 
5 only 


i us. — 


2 2 


by ratifying the Treaty. This Proceeding could not fail 


„„ I: . | 
only a falfe Rumour ſpread in France on purpoſe to juſtify 1326. 
the Queen's Stay: In the Letter Edward told the Pope, 

That ſuch a I houg ht never came into his Head: That the ten- 

der Age of his Son freed him from all Imputation of Diſo- 

bedieuve, which the Qucen alone was chargeable with, and 

that he had too great an Mfection for both, to treat them ſo He aicuſes 
inoumanly. After having in vain tried all the Ways he 7 Am- 
could deviſe to oblige them to return to Exgland, he turn- a . : 
ed his whole Fury againſt the Ambaſſadors who had been ,;,arion, 
aſſiſting to the Queen in the Negotiation of the fatal Trea- p. 193. 
ty, and was reſolved to make them reſponſible for the | 
Iſue. He particularly charged the Bithop of Norwich and 

Earl of Richmond, with having prevaricared in the execu- 

ting their Orders, in doing which he committed two egre- 

gious Blunders. Firſt, as he increaſed thereby the Num- 

ber of his Enemies, which was but too great already. Se- 

condly, as he diſcovered his Incapacity to govern his King- 

dom, ſince, as a minor King might have done, he caſt on 


his Miniſters the Blame which he himſelf+ had incurred, 


of giving his Enemies a great Advantage, whoſe chiefeſt Act. Pub. 
Aim was to perſwade the People that the King was very IV. 2 
unlit to govern. To this imprudent Step he added ano- n 
ther which was no leſs ſo, in declaring War againſt France, with © 
without being in any readineſs to maintain it, and in giv- France, 
ing King Charles a plauſible Handle openly to eſpouſe his 
diſter's Cauſe. ET. — :- 
As Iſabella's Project to dethrone the King her Huſ- Charles 
band has ſomething deteſtable in ir, the French Hiſtorians 4096s hi 
would fain have it that Charles the Fair her Brother had“ 

no manner of Hand 1n it. On the contrary, they affirm that 

the Moment he came to know it, he expelled her his Do- 

minions, and forbad his Knighrs to give her any Aſſiſtance. Mezeray. 

They would have ſpoke the whole Truth, if they had 
added, that he did not act thus till Iſabella had taken all 

her Meaſures with the Earl of Hainault, and was upon the 

Point of putting her Deſign in Execution. Mexera 

could not help diſcovering bis Thoughts of the Matter, 

when he ſaid, the Spencers ſo freely dealt about their Mo- 
r Bb ney 
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1326. ney at the Court of France, that Charles, gained by Pre- 


ſents, or awed by the Threats of a Rupture, prohibited 


lis Subjects from aſſiſting the Queen. It is true he adds, 
that becauſe Mortimer, who had made his Eſcape out of 
the Tower, was come to Queen Iſabella at Paris, Charles de- 
teſting their ſhameful Doings, would not ſuffer her any 
longer to ſtay in his Dominions. But it is eaſy to ſee, 
that the French King was not ſwayed by that Motive, 


fince it is not true that Mortimer came after the Queen in- 


to France, he having been there two Years before her. 
And if he ſent her afterwards out of his Territories, it was 
purely on account of the Uncertainty of the Tue, in or- 
der to avoid the Blame of having approved of her Conduct, 
in caſe ſhe miſcarried. 


. Queen Tſabella having left the Court of France, went and paſſed 


Imbarks at ſome Days at Abbeville, from whence ſhe came to Valen- 


Dor- ciennes. Upon her Arrival, ſhe ratified the Treaty con- 


dreent. cluded between her and the Earl of Hainault, and contrac- 


ted her Son Edward to the Princels Philippa. A few Days 

after ſhe ſet out for Dordrecht, where ſhe embarked the 
Troops which the Earl of Hainault furniſhed her with, 

who were all ready there, with Ships to tranfport them. 

John de Hainault Brother of the Earl commanded them, 

and the Queen as a ſingular Favour gave him leave to ſtil 

himſelf her Knight. Some make theſe Troops not to be 

above three Thouſand Men. Others reckon them a great 

many more. But ſhe did not rely ſo much upon the For- 

ces ſhe brought with her, as upon the Diſcontents of the 
Engliſh, and the numerous Party her Friends had formed 

She Lands in England. She landed on the 22d of September | at Ore- 
in Eng- well] in Suffolk where fhe was . by Henry of Lau- 


_ caſter, and ſeveral other Lords x. At the ſame Time, the 


the 
9 to come to her Aſſiſtance, and her Army ſoon became 10 


tent. numerous, that ſhe ſtruck Terrour into thoſe who had a 


mind to ferve the King. That unfortunate Prince, _ 
| ha 


EE Particularly Edward Farl of Kent the King s Brother, Ayme- 
Fick de Valence Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Leiceſter, with the 
Biſhops of Hereterd, Lingoln, Ely, and Dublin. | 


Enemies of the Spencers were very buſy in levying Troops 
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publiſhed a Manifeſto in her own, as well as in the Names 


Edward was then little able to withſtand his Enemies. 


nook 1X. ro. EB ARD LE er 
had received timely notice that a Plot was contrived againſt 1326. 
him at Paris, had laid out his Time and Pains as uſual, a- 
bout ſuch Remedies as were of little Service towards cu- 

ring the Evils which hung over his Head. Inſtead of 
rating an Army and fitting out a Fleet, which might have 
quaſhed the Deſigns of his Enemies, he had contented 

himſelf with writing to the Pope and King of France, 


Letters which were to no manner of Purpoſe. Accord- Edward 


. 


ingly upon the Arrival of the Foreign Troops, he was de- deſerted by | 


ſerted by all the World, and unable to make Head againſt 75 pub 
his Enemies. In vain did he publiſh a Proclamation com- iv. 232. 


manding his Subjects to fall upon the Foreigners, and ſet 


a Price upon the Head of Mortimer; not a Soul ſtirred to 


obey him. The Earl of Kent his own Brother ſided with 
the Male-contents and went over to the Queen. In this 
Extremity he reſolved to retire into the Feſt with the two 
Spencers, the Earl of Arundel, Chancellor Baldock, Simon 
de Reading, and a few other Adherents of the Favourites. 
In the mean Time the Queen, whoſe Army increaſed The Queen 


daily by the Troops which were brought her from all Parts, Nlanlfel- 1 


to. 8 
of Edward her Son and the Earl of Kent, wherein they Act. Puh. 


ſet forth the Reaſons of their taking Arms. They pre- IV. 236. 
tended that their ſole Aim was to free the Church and State 
from the Oppreſſions they were liable to by the Male-Ad- 
miniſtration of the King and the Tyranny of the Spencers. 


They added, that theſe unworthy Favourites and their Ad- 
herents, ought to be looked upon as Enemies of the State, 


ſince by their pernicious Counſels, and Abuſe of the Royal 
Authority, they deprived ſome of their Lives, others of 
their Eſtates and Liberty, without any Regard to the 


Laws of the Land or the Privileges of the People. This 


Manifeſto was publithed at Wallingford, October the 15th, 
whilſt the Queen was marching in purſuit of the King. The King 
7 ; caves 
All his Endeavours to raiſe Troops had been fruitleſs : Spencer 
No Body was willing to expoſe himſelf to the Queen's % Father 


Reſentment, or hazard his Life and Fortune for the ſake © Briftol, 


and thinks 


of an unhappy Prince, who was looked upon as loſt with- retiring 
YVoh IV. > a cout 15 Ireland 
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21326. 47 Redemption. In this Extremity, finding no Reme- 
f 1 he had a Mind to retire into Ireland, af- 
ter having left Spencer the Father in Briſtol. He fancied 
the Siege of that Place would employ the Queen ſo long 
that he ſhould have Time to take tome Meaſures; Purſu. 
ant to this Reſolution, he went on Board a ſmall Veſſel 
Ee is dri- and ſet ſail for Ireland. But he was driven back by con- 
ven on the trary Winds on the Coaſts of Males, where he was forced 
8 of to and and lye concealed in the Abbey of Neath, till the 
where be Wind ſhould become fair, or till he could form ſome o- 
hides bim- ther Deſign. Whilſt the wretched King was hard put to 
ſelf. it to find a Place of Safcty in his own Kingdom, the Queen 
over-ran the Counties with a wonderful Rapidity. Every 
one was eager to furniſh her Army with all Neceſſaries. 
The Queen Ar length the came before Briſtol, where Spencer made but 
e _ a very faint Reſiſtance, The City having ſurrendered af- 
haugss ter a few Days Siege, the old Gentleman, aged fourſcore 
Spencer and ten Years, was immediately hung up in his Armour, | 
rhe Father. without any Formality, 
London Mean while, the City of London following the Ex- 
Fu” opts ample of the Reſt of the Kingdom, declared for the Queen. 
for the In vain did Stapleton Biſhop "of Exeter, whom the King 
Veen. had left Guardian of the Ci ity, endeavour to keep i it for 
Abe Bi op his Maſter. His Efforts ſerved only to ſtir up againſt 
of Exeter him the Fury of the Populace, who after having treated 
behgaded. him with great Indignity, at length cut off his Head x. 
The Citizens likewife enraged againſt the King, became 
Maſter of the Tower, and ſer at Liberty all the Priſoners 
which the Spexcers had confined there. 
princekd- It was at Briſtol, where the Queen ſtaid ſome 8 that 
ward che ſe ihe was informed of the King's being embarked for Jre- 
Regent. land. As he had not committed the Government to any 
Act. Pub. Perſon, the Lords who attended the Queen, made uſe of 
IV. 237. that Pretence, to name for Guardian or Regent of the King- 
dom, Prince Edward who took upon him the Adminiſtra- 
tion. This Gone, the Queen came to Gloceſter, 1 | 
the 


He was agreat dene or to Oxford, founded and endowed 
Exeter — and butit Hart-Hall. | 


— 
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the Gates were opened to her. Here ſhe publiſhed a Pro- 1326. 
clamation inviting the King to come and reſume the Go- 1 
vernment: But in this ſhe ated not with Sincerity. She „ 2 
not only had no Intention to put the King again in Poſ- vites che _ 
{ſon of the Regal Power, but very well knew he never King to re- 
durſt place any Confidence in her, after he had been ſo . 
cruelly treated. Fe | | 
Whilſt the Queen was at Gloceſter, a Report being ſpread The King 
that the King lay concealed ſomewhere in ales, Henry of * eee 
Lancaſter was detached thither in queſt of him. His Di- ion. 
ligence and a Reward of two Thouſand Pounds which mouth. 
the Queen had promiſed to any Perſon that ſhould take 
Spencer, ſoon gained him Intelligence of the Place where 
the unhappy King thought to conceal himſelf. He had 
: with him only Spencer, Chancellor Baldoch, Simon de 
. Reading, and a few Domeſticks, every one elſe having de- 
2 ſertecd him in his Misfortunes. As the Abbey of Neath 
| was no proper Place to keep the Priſoners in, Henry of Lan- 
cafter carried them to Monmonth-Caſtle till farther Orders. 
- As ſoon as the Queen had Advice that the King her Huſ- 
. band and her principal Enemies were in her Power, ſhe 
> ſummoned a Council to know in what manner ſhe was to 
r I behave at this Juncture. It was reſolved in Council rhat ,, ., 8 
the Biſhop of Hereford ſhould be ſent to demand the Great 
1 


95 155 : eat ced to deli- 
Seal of the King, as well to hinder him from uſing it a- ver #p the 


gienſt the Queen, as to be able to call a Parliament, with- Great 
1e out which nothing could be done but what would want Sea, <2. i 
rs the Stamp of lawful Authority. If what had hitherro — 7 
paſſed had diſcovered to the King the Deſigns of his Ene- | 
mies, this laſt Circumſtance fully convinced him, that 
they would no longer keep any Meaſures with him, ſince 
by raking from him the Great Seal, they deprived him at 
the ſame Time of the Exerciſe of the Royal Authority. 
He delivered it however without ſhowing any Reluctance, 
| and gave the Queen and the Prince his Son Power to uſe | 
daes they ſhould judge proper, even in Matters of mere ibid. p. 
Grace and Favour. This was the laſt 4# of Authority 237. 


my did, being ſhortly after conducted to Kenelworths 
aſtle. . VVV 


As 


de Read- 
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1326. As ſoon as the Queen had the Great Seal in her Poſſeſſi- 


A pParlia- 


nk ea. On, The made uſe of it to her own Advantage, as well to 


. order the Payment of her Debts, as to call a Parliament in 
Kings The Captive King's Name. She had not Patience to defer | 


Name. till the meeting of the Parliament her Revenge upon Spen- 
P. 242. cer and the reſt of her Enemies. The Earl of Arundel * 
—— a had already- loſt his Head by her Orders at Hereford, 
bewailed, Where ſhe had a mind to ſacrifice the others to her Ven- 
geance. She ſet our for that City, ordering the Priſoners 
to be drawn in a moſt ignominious manner, that the 
might be expoſed all the Way to the Inſults and Curſes of 
Spencer the People. As ſoon as ſhe was arrived, ſhe cauſed Spen- 
andsimon cer and Simon de Reading to be brought to their Tryals, 
the firſt of whom was hanged on a Gibbet fifty Foot high, 
and the other ten Foot lower. As for Chancellor Baldock 
he being in Holy Orders, they durſt not proceed againſt 
him in the ſame manner, but delivered him to the Biſhop 
Baldock Of Hereford, who carried him to London. But in going 
dies in into the City, the Mob fell upon him, and after they had 
Newgate. terribly abuſed him, threw him into Newgate, where he 
died of the Blows he had received. : 

1327. The Favourites and Miniſters having thus received the 
The Parli· Reward of their Pride and Cruelty, the Queen came to 
ament London to take new Meaſures concerning the Parliament 
meets. which was to meet. She entered the City in Triumph, 

amidſt the Acclamations of the People, who called her their 
Dieliderer, and expreſſed their Thankfulneſs for the pre- 
tended Service ſhe had done the State. The Parliament 
being met in Jauuary 1327, the firſt Thing that was de- 

| bated was the 2 of the King, for which every one 
was already prepared, ſo that the unfortunate King had 


ing hang- 


. Edward is not ſo much as a ſingle Advocate to plead for him. It 


depoſed, was unanimouſly reſolved that the King ſhould be depoſed, 
and his80n and Edward his Son made King in his Room. The Heads 


choſen in 


74% Room. f the Charge exhibited againſt him, were digeſted into 


ſeveral 


Edmund Fitz-Alan, deſcended from a Daughter of the Fami. 
ly of the Albin; Earls of Arundel. He was mortally hated 5 
Mortimer. | Ee 8 
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ſeveral Articles; amongſt which there were ſome very much 
aggravated, and others that were only bare Repititions, in 
order to ſwell the Number. In general he was accuſed of 
not having governed according to the Laws of the Land: 
Of having made uſe of ill Counſellors, and of having re- 
jected the Advice of his faithful Subjects. This Act hav- 
ing paſſed nemine contradicente, young Edward was pro- 
claimed King in Weſtminſter-Hall, under the Name of Ed- 
ward III. Then the Archbiſhop of Canterbury preached 

a Sermon on theſe Words, The Voice of the People, the Voice 
of God, wherein he endeavoured to vindicate what the Par- 
lament had done, and exhorted the People to pray to the 
King of Kings for their new Sovereign. One 

| When the News of this rigorous Sentence was brought Pretended 
to the Queen, ſhe ſeemed to be extremely diſturbed, even Sorrow of 
to the burſting out into Tears. But her ourward Grief “ Wees. 
was not of a- piece with all the Steps ſhe had made to de- 

throne her Husband: Much leſs with her Paſſion for Mor- 

timer, of which ſhe gave ſuch publick Marks, that there | 
was no poſſibility of being miſtaken on that Score. The The Prince 
Prince her Son, whoſe Youth made him leſs ſuſpicious, ond noe 
was perhaps the only Perſon that was affected with her b e 1. 
counterfeit Tears. Carried away by his generous Temper, TRE 
he ſolemnly vowed not to accept the Crown during the che King's | 
King his Father's Life, without his expreſs Conſent. This Conſent. 
Vow confounded a little the Meaſures of the Parliament. 

They were afraid Edward the Father would perſiſt infkeep- 

ing the Title of King, though ſtript of all his Authority. 

In this Perplexity, it was deemed abſolutely neceſſary to 2 
oblige him to reſign the Crown to the Prince his Son. 2 | 
Purſuant to this Reſolution the Biſhops of Lincoln and 8 
Hereford were ſent to prepare him for ir. Then the Par- King to re- 
lament nominated twelve Commiſſioners, namely, three ſign his 
Biſhops, three Earls, two Barons, two Abbots, and two ©79%n 
Judges, to whom was added Judge Trſſel as ſpecial Proxy 2 
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for the People, to declare to him that the People of Eng- 


land were no longer bound by their Oath of Allegiance to 

bim, and to receive his Reſignation. Nothing ſnowed 

ſo much their Reſentment againſt the unfortunate King, as 
Em rr mom mm Tm. 
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charged their Commiſſion in a very rude manner. In- 
ſtead of giving him ſome Conſolation, they inſulted o- 


ver his Misfortunes, in endeavouring to make him believe 
that he was depoſed for his own Good, and with a View 


to eaſe him of the great Weight of the Government, that 


he might live more happily than he had hitherto done. 


But as 1 malicious Diſcourſe had but little Effect upon 
his Mind, they plainly told him, unleſs he complied with 


the Parliament, it would go much worſe with him. They 


added, that his Non- compliance would be a great Preju- 
dice to his Family, ſince, in Caſe he refuſed to reſign the 
Crows to his Son, the Nation was reſolved to elect a King 
who had no manner of Relation to the Royal Family. 
Upon faying this, they left him alone, in order to give 
him Time to conſider what Anſwer he ſhould return to 


the Commiſſioners who were coming to receive his Refi g- 
nation. 


Sad State © 


Edward. 


His An- 


Upon the Arrival of the Deputies the unfortunate King 
came out of his Room in a Mourning Habit, and with 
Looks which demonſtrated his inward Trouble. As he 


was already acquainted with the Occaſion of their Com- 


ing, the Sight of that formidable Power which had juſt 
delpoiled him of Royalty, made ſuch an Impreſſion upon 


his Mind, that he fell into a Swoon, from whence he could 
hardly be recovered. As ſoon as he came to himſelf, rhe 


Deputies informed him upon what Account they were 


ſent, and repreſented to him the ill Conſequences which 
might attend his Refuſal. Then the unhappy Prince, 1n 


a mournful Condition, which could not be ſeen without 


Compaſſion, made Anſlwer: That he ſubmitted to all that 


ſwer to the was required of him with ſo much the greater Reſignation, 


Deputies. 


as he acknowledged, his Sins were the ſole Cauſe of his 
Mis fortunes. He added however, that he could not be- 
hold without extreme Grief, the Averſion his People had 
entertained againſt him: But if his Sorrows could admit 


of any Comfort, it was from the Conſideration of the Re- 


The Hiſtory of ExcLamp. Vol. Iv. 
their pitching upon the two firſt Biſhops whom he had alt 
along looked upon as his Enemies, and who indeed diſ- 
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gard his Subjects had for his Son, for which he was very 127. 


much obliged to them. 5 


Upon his anſwering thus, they went on to the Cere- Hereſigns | 
monies of the Reſignation, which conſiſted only in the 77 — 
Formality of the King's delivering into their Hands, the us 
Crown, Sceptre, and other Enſigns of. Royalty. Which 3 
done, Treſſel, addreſſing himſelf to the King, ſpoke in 
this manner, making uſe of a Form of his own in a Caſe 
wherein there was no Precedent to go by. I William A ner 
Trufſel, of the Parliament and of the whole Engliſh Na- Procedure 
tion Procurater, do declare in their Name and by their Au- this 
thority, that I revoke and retract the Homage which I did Creel | 
you, and from this Time forward ds deprive you of Royal I. J. c. 43. 
Power, and proteſt never more to obey you as my King, Af I 
ter theſe Words the High Steward [Sir Thomas Blunt] 
broke his Staff, and declared that all the King's Officers 
were diſcharged from his Service. Thus ended the Reign 
of Edward II. in the forty third Year of his Age, after 
having laſted 19 Years, 6 Months and 15 Day. © 

This Prince had a very narrow Genius, which permitted Character 
bim not to diſcern what was for his Advantage, from what Edward 
was hurtful to him. He followed his Humour, without 
troubling himſelf about the Conſequences, and without 
being able to remedy the Misfortunes he drew on his Head 
by ſo doing. Though he had many Failings, one may 
venture to affirm he was more weak than wicked. To 
ſum up his Character in a few Words, he- was exceeding 
like his .Grandfather Henry III. Edward his Father, a 
much wiſer Prince than he, and taught by the Misfortunes 
of the two Kings his immediate Predeceſſors, always a- 
voided as a moſt dangerous Rock; all Orcafions of quar- 
telling with the Nobility, chuſing rather to give way a 
little, then hazard his Quiet by gratifying his Reſentment. 

The Son had not Capacity enough to follow ſo good an 

Example, or to be the better for his Inſtructions. He 

zwe up himſelf entirely to his Favourites, and choſe ra- 

ther to forfeit the Affections of his People, than deny him- 

{lf the Satisfaction of heaping Benefits on thoſe he loved. 

His Weakneſs and Incapacity drew on him the Contempe = 
EE = * fs: 
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His Iſſue. 
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of his Subjects; a Contempt which was ſoon changed in- 
to Hatred, when they ſaw he ſacrificed All to his Paſſions. 
He had the ill Luck to have a beautiful and amorous Wife, 
who giving way to an infamous Paſſion, dee eue his 
Ruin, it may be for Fear he ſhould be beforehand with 


her. Moſt certainly he was treated too ſeverely by his 


Subjects, whole Inſolence was increaſed in Proportion to 
their Sovereign's Weakneſs. One cannot obſerve without 
Amazement, that there was not a ſingle Perſon who was 
willing to draw his Sword in his Defenſe. 1 ſhall not 
take upon me to determine how far, in thoſe Days, the 
Rights of the People with regard to the King, might ex- 


tend. I ſhall only ſay, they could not foufid their Pro- 


ceedings upon any Precedent, ſeeing this is the firſt In- 
ſtance in the Exgliſb Hiſtory, of a King's being depoſed 
by his Subjects, at leaſt ſince the Conqueſt. Edward II is 


taxed with having been given to drink. Some ſpeak of 


his Fondneſs for Gaveſton, ſo as to make believe it was very 
Criminal. Others on the contrary, commend him for 
his Continency. And indeed, we do not find he had any 
AMiſtreſſes or Baſtards like ſome of his Predeceſſors. He 
founded Oriel College and St. Mary-Hall in Oxford *, and 
built a Monaſtery for Friars on his Eſtate at Langley. 
He had by Iſabella of France two Sons, and two Daugh- 
ters. The Eldeſt of his Sons was Edward III, his Suc- 
ceſſor. The youngeſt called oha and ſirnamed of Eltham 
the Place of his Birth, died in the Flower of his Age, in 
his Brother's Reign, without Iſſue. Joanna the eldeſt 
Daughter, was married to David King of Scotland. E- 
leanor the ſecond, was Wife to Reynald Duke of ora 
| ET oo og I ſha 


* The Honour of founding Oriel-Celleze is attributed to Edward 
IT, though he did little more than grant Licence to Adam de Brom 


his Almoner in 1324, to build and endow a College to be called 


St. Mary's-Houſe. To this Society King Edward III in the firſt of 
his Reign, gave a Tenement called Ze Oriele, on which Ground 


ſtands Oriel College. The Preſent St. Mary-Hall was a long Time 


the Parſonage Ho::fe to the Rector of St. Mary's; which Church 


being appropriated by Edward II to the College founded by 4: 


Brom, the Houſe came alſo in their Poſſeſſion, and was ſoon after 
allotted for the Reſidence of Students, Camb. Add. Oxford hire. 
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I ſhall cloſe the Hiſtory of this Reign with two Oc- 


currences, which I have not had Occaſion to ſp:ak of 


elſe here. The firſt was an Earthquake, the molt terrible 


that had ever been felt in Great Britain. The ſecond was $.56refſon 
the Suppreſſion of the Order of the Kniyhts-Templars, as of the 
well in England as in all other Chriſtian States. This Or- Templars. 


der was firſt inſtituted at Jeruſalem, in the Reign of Bald- 
vin IV, for the Defenſe of the Holy Sepulchre, and Pro- 
tection of the Pilgrims which came thither from all Parts. 
Hugo de Pagænis and Geoffrey de St. Ademar were the 


Founders. The Knights of this Order were at firſt called 


the Poor of the Holy City. Afterwards they. had the Name 
of Templars, becauſe their firſt Houſe was near the Tem- 
ple, or Church. Hence it is that all their Houſes were 
ſtiled Temples. This Order was confirmed in the Council 


of Troyes 1127, and it's Rule compoſed by St. Bernard. 


After the Downfal of the Kingdom of Ferwuſalem, a- 


bout the Year 1186, this Order diſperſed it {elf over all 
Europe, and increaſed prodigiouſly by the Liberality of the 


Chriſtians. Riches ſoon changed the Manners of the 
Knights, In proceſs of Time their ſcandalous Lives, join- 
ed to an inſupportable Pride, cauſed them to be abhorred 


ꝛs much as they were eſteemed in the Beginning of their 


Inſtitution x. Philip the Fair, King of France, having 
taken ſome Diſguſt againſt thoſe of his Kingdom, and not 
content with puniſhing ſuch as had offended him, attempt- 
ed the Ruin of the whole Order, by the Help of Pope 


Clement V, whom he had found Means to gain on his Side. 


In the firſt Place he ordered all the Templars in France to 


be ſeized, as well as the Grand Mater of che Order, who 


kept his Reſidence upon the Iſland of Cyprus, and who by 
the Pope's Order, had repaired to Paris. Afterwards, up- 


on a Charge exhibited againſt them, that ar their entering 


into the Order, they denied Jeſus Chriſt, and ſpit upon 
a Crucifix, he cauſed fifty-ſeven to be burnt among whom 


vas the Grand Maſter. To this was added the Charge of 


1 was a common Saying, To drink like a Templar. Cell. 


Eccl, Hiſt. p. 507. 5 : 
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1327. other Hereſſes, Sodomy, and numberleſs Crimes. To ob. 
| lige the King of France, Cle ment V, earneſtly preſſed 
Edward II to follow the Example of Philip his Father- in- 
kw. After much Sollicitation, he obtained at length, 
that all the Templars in England ſhould be ſeized in one 
Day, as had been done in France. Edward having ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be prevailed upon, from the Proſpect of get - 
ting their Eſtates, which were very conſiderable, held a 
national Synod at London, wherein they were condemned, 
However, they were not treated fo rigorouſly as in France. 
They were only diſperſed about in the Monaſteries to do 
Penauce, with ſmall Annuitics allowed out of the Revenues 
of the Order. The Severities which were exerciſed againſt 
them in Frauce and England would no doubt have been 
ſufficient, if rhe Deſign had been only to chaſtize them: 
But their Deſtruction was determined. Clement V, agree- 
ing in that Point with Philip the Fair, cauſed ſtrict I nqui- 
ry to be made, and abundance of Witneſſes to be heard, 
who accuſed not ſome particular rights only, but the 
whole Order, of the molt enormous Crimes. It theſe 
Depoſations were well atteſted, one can hardly imagine it 
poſſible there could b- {o deteſtable a Society among Chri- 
ſtians, But every Body was not equally” pexſwaded of 
the Truth of rhcſe Evidences, particularly as to what re- 

| ated to the whole Order in general. Theſe Preparations 
being made, the Pope called, at Vienna in Dauphine, a gene- 
ral Cauncil, wherein he preſided in Perſon, and where Phi- 
Jip was pleaſed alſo to be preſent to forward the Condem- 
nation of the Order. But they did not find the Council 
in the Temper, they expected. The Biſhops could not 
bring themſelves to condemn People who had not been 
convicted, or ſo much as ſummoned before the Council to 
anſwer for themſelves. Theſe Proceedings of the Pope of his 
own Head, without hearing what the Order could alledge 

jn their Juſtification, did not appear ſufficient to the Conu- 
ci], who wiſhed that Matters were carried on in a more le- 
gal manner. So that, the Pope ſaw himſelf conſtrained to 
make uſe of the Plenitude of his Apoſtolical Power, in ſuſ- 
pending this Order for ever, by a Bull which was read £ 
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the ſecond Seſſion. As the Council was not prepared for it, 1327. 
not a Man durſt venture to-oppoſe the Bull, and their Si- 


knce was taken for their Approbation, according to the 
Method eſtabliſhed ſome Time ſince. By the ſame Bull 
the Pope reſerved to the Holy See, the Diſpoſal of the E- 
ſtates of the Templars, and ſhortly after, Clement aſſigned 
them to the Hoſpitallers or Knights of St. "hg of Feru- 
ſalem, called at this Day Knights of Maltha. It was to 


the Eſtates of the condemned Order, would have oppoſed 


were his. The Troubles England was involved in durin 


the whole Order of the Templars were made to ſuffer the 
| Puniſhment which ſome of their Members no doubt de- 
- ferved, but which, in all appearance, was not due to all 
„„ : . 


i The End of the Reign of EDwanD Ul, 
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no Purpoſe that Edward II, who had taken Poſſeſſion of 


the Pope's Grant to the Hoſpitallers, and inſiſted on the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, by which all Confiſcations 


his Reign, would not admit him to keep Poſſeſſion. Thus 
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not the Engliſh all the Happineſs they 
| were made to expect from it, If they 
ſaw themſelves freed from the Troubles 


was only to fall into a no leſs incommo- 
dious State. The Government of a 

weak and imprudent King was not 
more —_—_— than that of a minor. Prince under the Di- 


rection o 
| — — Mafer more \preſunprigts and leſs able 
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that they had not gained much by the Change. The 
beſt of it was, Edward's Minority was of no long conti- 
nuance. As ſoon as the young Prince had taken the Go- 


vernment upon himſelf, he converted the Misfortunes of 
the late Reign into Bleſſings, and the Injuries received 


"© 
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from France and Scotland into Glory and Triumphs. A 


remarkable Inſtance, which plainly makes appear that the 
proſperous Condition of a State depends leſs on its own 


Strength, than on the Prudence of him that fits at the 


Helm. This is what we are going to ſee in the preſent 


Reign, which is juſtly ranked amongſt the moſt Illuſtrious 


of the Hiſtory of England. 


As ſoon as the Commiſſioners ſent to Kenehworth were Edward 
returned with Edward II's Reſignation, the Prince his III proclai- 


Son was proclaimed anew, under the Name of Edward III, 
and crowned a few Days after *. The Queen and Morti- 


med and 
crowned, 


mer, Whole Intereſt it was to make the whole Nation Ac- 


complices of their violent Proceedings, affected upon that 
Occaſion to cauſe a Coronation-Medal to be. ſtruck im- 


porting the univerſal Conſent the People gave to the pre- 


ſent Revolution, On one Side was the young King crown- 
ed, laying his Scepter on a heap of Hearts, with this 


Motto, POPULO DAT FURA VOLENTL. 
On the Reverſe, a Hand held forth, as it were ſaving a 


Crown falling from on High, with theſe Words, NON 
RAPIT SED RECIPIT "'. 18 


Though Edward was but in his fifteenth Year, he had 


The Parli- 


already a mature Judgement, and a Penetration uncommon ] 


to that Age. However in Compliance to the Laws of the 


names the 
Regents. 


* On Candelmas- Day he received the Order of Knighthood by | 


the Hands of the Earl of Lancaſter, and on the ſame Day was 


crowned at Weſtminſter, by Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Speed, p. 566. 1 | 

*: This is Joſhua Barnes's Account in his Life of Edward III, 
who tells us he ſaw one of theſe Medals at a Friend's Chambers 
In Grey's- Inn. But Biſhop Nicholſon thinks they were very widely 
miſtaken that firſt aſcribed theſe Medals to that Prince. For (as 


he ſays) there is nothing in the Legend that looks that Way, and 


the inſcribed Fancies are too bright for thoſe Times, and ſavour of 
a much more polite Age. Hiſt, Lib. Part III. p. 250, Fel. 
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But the 
Queen 
ſeixes the 
Govern- 
mens. 


Walſing. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAN D. . Vol. IV. 
Land, the King muſt have Governours, and the State Re- 
gents. The Parliament choſe twelve from among the Bi- 
ſhops, Earls, and Barons, of whom Henry of Lancaſter 


was declared the Preſident, The Queen oppoſed nor this 
Nomination. But as ſhe had the Power in her own Hands, 


ſhe ſeized the Government, and ſuffered none but her Crea- 
tures to have any Share in it. Roger Mortimer, who had 
as great an Influence over her as Spencer the Son had 3 


the late King, executed the Office of Prime Miniſter, and 
managed the Affairs of the Kingdom according to his 


Pleaſure. As the Parliament was at the Queen's Devoti- 


on, ſhe procured the Grant of a Dowry, which ran awa 


with the two Thirds of the Revenues of the Crown. Ar 


The Parli- 
ament an- 
zrls the 
Sentences 
paſſed i in 
Fs late 
Reign. 
AR. Pub. 
IV. 245. 


The King 
demands 
the Cano- 
nization 
of the late 
Earl of 
Lancaſter, 


the fame Time a hundred Marks a Month were aſſigned 
for the Maintenance of the depoſed King. A Sum more 
than enough for the Expences that unfortunate Prince was 


at, who was treated in his Confinement after a very unbe- 


coming Manner. 
The Animoſity the Parliament had ſhown in their Pro- 


ceedings againſt Edward II, encouraged ſuch as had been 


Sufferers whilſt the Spencers were in Power, to petition to 
be reſtored to their Eftates and Honours, Their Petitions 
met with a favourable Reception. The Parliament, wil- 
ling to juſtify their late Conduct, reverſed all the Sextences 
paſſed in the foregoing Reign, as well againſt the late Earl 
of Lancaſter and his Adherents, as againſt thoſe that had 
abetted the Deſigns of the Queen. It was pretended, they 
were contrary to Law, and had — been extorted 
by the great Power of the Favourites. Perhaps this is 
What gave Occaſion to ſome Hiſtorians to ſay, that Ed. 
ward III was pleaſed to begin his Reign with a General 
Pardon. Bur if by this General Pardon be meant the re- 
verſing the Sentences before mentioned, the Honour of it 
is not to be aſcribed to the King, He not only had no 
Hand in. it himſelt, but it is certain that the {ole Motive of 
it was to run down the late Government, and favour the 
Queen's Party, With this View ir was that they brought 
the King earneſtly to ſollicit the Court of Rome for the 


Canonization of the Earl N Lancaſter, beheaded at 2 
1 Fe 


book IX. 11, EDWARD III. 193 
frat, They made him ſay in his Letter to the Pope, that 1327. 
the Miracles which were wrought at his Tomb, were a ibid. 
- © car Evidence that his Puniſhment was a real Martyrdom. 49 wn 
ln fine, all the Proceedings of the Queen and Parliament 
tended ſolely to juſtify what had been done with regard to 
Ss. the late King ; which doubtleſs would have been deemed 
i- criminal in the higheſt Degree, if the Iſſue had not been 
id ſucceſsful, N „ No 
* The Tranquillity England hoped to enjoy under the , Lin 

s 3 2 = 3 1 of Scot- 
new King who was in Peace or in Truce with all his tans 
Neighbours, was diſturbed by an Incurfion the Scots made ;poTrucy, 
on the Borders. Kobert their King, though in an ill State 
7 of Health, and of a great Age, believed ne ought not to 
let the Nonage of the King of England paſs without taking 


ed ſome Advantage of it. He was afraid likewiſe that too 
e much Eaſe might enervate the Courage of his Subjects. In 
the Circumſtances wherein he was, he thought it neceſſary 
eto keep them in Breath, well knowing they had to deal 

with formidable Enemies, who in making Truce with 
0 IU them, had not dropped their Pretenſions. Theſe are the 
mM} moſt apparent Reaſons of this Rupture; which Buchanan 
to JF juſtifies by ſaying, it is to be ſuppoſed that Robert was 
03 i ſwayed by powerful Motives. Be that as it will, he put 
l- the Earl of Murray and Sir Fames Douglaſs at the Head 
ci of twenty Thouſand Men, and ordered them to go and 
N rvage the Borders of England. Edward could not hear 
1a 


the News of this Irruption, without feeling in his Soul an 

eager Deſire of ſignalizing himſelf in the Defence of his 

Kingdom. Although they which governed in his Name 

had no great Inclination for War, they did not think it 

for their Intereſt to fir down quiet under ſuch an Inſult, 

Their Authority might have tottered, if on this Occaſion 

they had ſhowed any Signs of Weakneſs or Cowardice. - 

The Opinion of the Council being conformable to the Edwerd 

King's Wiſhes, an Army of ſixty Thouſand Men was raiſe: an 

drawn together, including the Troops which John de Army. 

Hainault had brought into England. The whole Army | 

being come to Pork, Edward was juſt going to head them, 

when a fudden Quarrel aroſe between the Engliſß and the 
n Dd Hainaulters 


The Scots 
ra vage 
the Bor- 
ders. 


Boeth. 
Buchan. 
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Hainaulters, wherein a great deal of Blood was Spilt. As 
the Engliſh were the Aggreſſors, Juſtice could not be done 
the Foreigners, withour diſpleaſing the Army. So that 
the Court was forced to make a longer Stay at Tork than 
was at firſt def; gned, in order to find Means to compoſe 


this Difference before they took the Field. This Delay 
gave the Scots Time to pals the Tine berween Carliſle and 
Neu cafe, and to ravage in a barbarous manner the Coun- 


try on this Side the River. They had four Thouſand 


Men at Arms. The reſt of the Troops were mounted 
on little ſwift Horſes, that they might the more eaſil 

make Incurſions and retreat. The News of this haſtened 
the King's Departure. Though he did not know for cer- 


rain where the Enemies were, he marched in queſt of them, 


guided only by the Fire and Smoak of the Houſes ſtill 
burning in the Road. What ſpeed ſoever he made, he 
could not poſſibly overtake them. As they had no Infan- 
try, nor were encumbered with much Baggage, they made 
fuch quick Marches, that not only they were out of the 

Reach of the Engliſh Army, but even at ſuch a Diſtance, 
that there was no following them by the Track. The 
Uncertainty of knowing which Way they were gone, 
having pur the King out of Hopes of meeting with them, 


he called a Council of War upon that Score. Some con- 


fuſed Advices having made it thought, that the Scots had 
not yet repaſſed the Tine, is was reſclved that the Army 


mould go and wait ſor them beyond the River, near the 


Place where it was believed they would come over in their 
return Home. This Reſolve was put in Execution. But 


the Engliſh Army had no ſooner paſſed the Tine, but they 


were forced to go back again, not finding North of the 


River wherewithal to ſubſiſt. 
During the Time which was ſpent i in Marches ad 
Counter-Marches, Edward, having never had certain In- 
telligence concerning the Enemy, was extremely uneaſy, 
As he was at a Loſs which way to take, he ordered it to 


be proclaimed in the Army, that whoever ſhould bring 


him certain News of the Scots, he ſhould be made a Knight 
pd have a Penſion of a hundred Pounds ade "The 
| Ek 


ow 
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Hopes of fo good a Reward ſer fo many People at work, 1327. 

that it was not long before he had Information of what 

he wanted to know. But it was not without ſome Diſ- zdward 
order that he heard the Enemies, which he was ſo eagerly overtates 
in queſt of, were not above two Leagues off, He march pans Ba 
ed immediately towards them, in hopes of fighting them 5.5, chem. 

that very Day. But he did not long enjoy the Satisfacti- 1 
on that Proſpect gave him. The Scorch Generals, who Jof Barns: 
were not ignorant of his Approach, had cncamped over f/ of 


againſt Srarhope-Park, on a Hill at the Foot of which 11 


flowed the River Fre, ſhallow indzed, bur full of Rocks 
which rendered its Paſſage very difficult. How deſirous 


loever Edward might be to fight them, he was ſenſible to 
his great Sorrow, that he could not attack them without 
hazarding the Loſs of his Army. It was a vexatious 
Thing for a young Prince greedy of Glory, to ſee the 
Enemies fo near, without being able to give them Battle. 
He did not however quite deſpair of bringing it about. 
As he judged of their Courage by his own, he ſent them 


Word, that if they would come over the River to him, 


he would retire at a convenient Diſtance and give them 


Time to paſs, and Opportunity to take what Ground they 
mould think proper, or elſe on the ſame Terms he would 
come over to them. The Scorch Generals returned in 
Anſwer : That the Engliſo Army being three Times 
ſtronger than theirs, it would be great Raſhneſs to accept the 
Propoſal : That they were bent upon. keeping their Poſt, 
and that it was the King's Buſineſs to diſlodge them, if 
he thought it would be for his Advantage to attempt it. 
However, as they were apprehenſive that Edward, in a- 
muſing them with his Offers, might have a Deſign to 
paſs the River at ſome other Place, they retired: in the 
Night, and went and encamped in a more advantagious 
Poit than what they had left. Beſides that they had ſtill 
the Nere in their Front, their Flanks were defended by in- 
acceſſible Mountains and Bogs, which removed their Fear 
of being attacked, ſuppoſing the Engliſh ſhould have paſ- 
ed the River higher up. Edward having notice of their 
Motion, followed them, the Were between, and having 
Vot IV. Mi nn 
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found them poſted in that Manner, he made them the 
ſame Offer he had done before, to which wr returned 
the ſame Anſwer. 

Whilſt the two Armies lay chus i in Sight of one ano- 
ther without being able to ingage, Sir James Douglaſs, 
one of the Scotch T enerals, pafled the River at ſome Diſ- 
tince from the two Camps, with only two hundred Worſe 
With this little Troop, he ſtole into the Engliſb C emp, 
and penetrated even to the Royal Tent, where he gave a 


terrible Alarm. In all Probability, his Defign was to carry 


off the King: But not being able to compaſs his Ends, 
he retired without much Loſs. At length, after both * 


mies had kept their Poſts fifteen Days, the Scott decamped 


in the Night, and by ſpeedy Marches, which prevented 
the Engliſh from purſuing them, retired into their own 
Country: They were already at ſuch a Diſtance when 
Edward was told of their Retreat, that he did not think 


fit to follow them. Several attributed to Mortimer the ill 


Succeſs of this Campaign, and ſuſpected him of having 
held Intelligence with the Enemy, in order to give them 
an Opportunity of retiring without fighting. Edward 
having no longer any thing to fear from the Scots, return- 
ed to Jork, extremely mortified at not being able to revenge 
himſelf. Upon his Arrival at that City, he disbanded his 
Army, and after having made him magnificent Preſents, 
ſent John de Hainault back to his own Country. | 

Whilſt the young King was taken up in this Expedi- 
tion, his Father ſtill cloſely confined in Kenelworth-Caftle, 
ſpent his Dxys in Affliction, not being ſuffered to take the 
leaſt Diverſion. He wrote from Time to Time to his 
Queen, to intreat her to render his Impriſonment more 
ealy 3 bur nothing was capable of moving that inexorable 
Princeſs, in favour of a Husband, whom ſhe her ſelf had 
reduced to that wretched Condition without his deſerving, 


at leaſt from her Hands, ſuch barbarous Uſage. If ſhe 


durſt have ated according to her Inclinations, ſhe would 
have left his Letters unanſwered. But as it was her In- 
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ſome Linnen, and Cloaths, and other little preſents, to 13 


make the credulous People believe ſhe ſacrificed her Ten- 
derneſs for him to the Good of the State. It was not ſo 
eiſy a Matter to deceive Edward himſelf, ſeeing he could 
not but be convinced that ſhe was the ſole Cauſe of his 
Misfortunes. Accordingly ſhe never had the Face to ap- 
pear in his Sight. She would not ſo much as permit the 
King her Son to go and pay his Duty to his unhappy Fa- 
ther, for fear he ſhould come to the Knowledge of ſome 
Things, which ſhe deſired he might be ignorant of as 
long as he lived. So that although rhe impriſoned King 
ardently wiſhed to ſee them both, and frequently asked the 
Reaſon why they were ſo unkind as to deny him that 
Comfort, he could never obtain the Favour. 

In the mean Time, the rigorous Uſage that unfortunate | 
Prince met with, began to excite Compaſſion 1n the Breaſts 
of the Exgliſh, who are naturally of a generous Temper. 
| Henry of Lancaſter himſelf. who had the Cuſtody of him, 
relented daily ro ſuch a Degree that he gave him ſome 
ſmall Hopes of recovering his Liberty. Another Motive, 
beſides that of Generoſity, influenced the Earl: That 
was, the irregular Conduct of the Queen, and the great 
Credit of Mortimer, whoſe Arrogance rendered him odi- 


ous to all the World. As he took no Care to hide his 


Sentiments, the Queen and Mortimer ſuſpected him of 
having formed a Deſign to reſtore the old King. This 
Suſpicion, whether well or ill grounded, produced a fatal 
Effect, by determining them to prevent the Danger which 
they imagined hung over their Heads. With this View 
they reſolved tg take the captive King out of the Cuſtody 
of one whom they were become jealous of, and entruſt him 
with ſuch as they could depend upon. Sir John Mal- 
travers and Sir Thomas Gurney, both of ſo brutiſh a Tem- 
per as qualified them for the Deſigns of thoſe that employ- 
ed them, had Orders to remove Edward from Kenehwarth, 
to Ber Hey-Caſtle. It was hardly poſſible for the unfortu- 
nate 4 to fall into worſe Hands. At firſt they car- 
ried him to Corffe, then to Briſtol, and afterwards to Berk- 
ley- cee which was to be his laſt Priſon, In the Journey, 
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they made him ſuffer a Thouſand Indignities, even to the 


cauſing him to be ſhaved in the open Field with cold Wa- 
ter taken from a ftinking Ditch. What Firmneſs ſoever 


he had ſhown hitherto, he could not on this Occaſion 
help lamenting his Misfortunes, and diſcovering how 


much he was affected with it. Amidſt the Complaints and 


Reproaches which he uttered againſt thoſe who uſed him 


ſo barbarouſly, he told them, that in ſpite of their Teeth, 
he would be ſhaved with hor Water. And at the ſame 


Time he ſhed a Torrent of Tears from his Eyes. His 


Enemies were in hopes, the Vexation and Fatigue he [was 


made to indure, would put an End to his Days. But 
mough they were ſerved with a barbarous Zeal by theſe 


mercileſs Guards, who put in Practice to that End the molt 
cruel as well as the molt inſolent Means, yet the Goodneſs 
of his Conſtitution fruſtrated their Deſigns. Theſe 
Wretches finding that their Cruelties had not fo ſpeedy an 


Effect, ſent for freſh Inſtructions, which they were not 
made to wait for long. They received preciſe Orders to 


put that Prince to Death, Who, overwhelmed as he was 
with Miſery, cauſed continual Fears in the Authors of his 
Calamity. Ir is ſaid that Adam Orelton, Biſhop of Here- 


ford, one of the Queen's Miniſters, ſent with theſe Orders 


a Latin Letter, wherein by a ſhameful Equivocation, he 
adviſed them at the ſame Time to murder Edward, and 
exhorted them to refrain from ſuch a Crime. And indeed, 


the Words which are attributed to him, are capable of 


both theſe Senſes, according to rhe different Pointings (a). 
Theſe Orders were no ſooner come, but the two Keepers, 
well knowing what they were to do, enter'd Edward's 
Room to put them in Execution. He being then in his 
Bed, they clapped a Pillow upon his Face, to prevent his 


being heard. After which, with a Cruelty not to be pa- 


rallelled, they thruſt a horn Pipe up his Body, through 
which they ran a red-hot Iron, and burnt his Bowels. In 


this 


(a) Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum ef. 
Kdwardum occidere polite, t.mere b0nun e. 


ET. tl. ED WARD: RE I99 
this horrible Manner did that miſerable Prince expire, (a) 1327. 
,midit ſuch violent Pains, that in ſpite of the Precaution - 
of his Murderers, his Cries were heard at a Diſtance. To 
conceal this execrable Deed the two Executioners ſent for 
ſome of the Inhabitants of Briſtol and Gloceſter, who ex- 
r mining the Body, and finding no Signs of a violent Death, 
1 I gave their Opinion that he died a natural Death. Their 
f Account, which was carefully atteſted by Witneſſes, was 
1 immediately diſperſed over the whole Kingdom, that every 
1 Body might have notice of it. fs 

The Calamities of that Prince, whom his Enemies per- 
ſecured with ſo much Eagerneſs, began to ſtir up the Com- 
paſſion of the Emgliſh, after he had ceaſed to be formidable 
to them. But this Compaſhon was unactive ; whereas their 

Hatred never Jet them reſt till they had entirely ruined 

e him. Indeed it would be a hard Task to juſtify his 
it W whole Conduct. But they cannot be charged with being 
ls prejudiced in his Favour, who aſſure us, his Demerit bore 
ſe no Proportion to his Puniſhment. He was a Sufferer him- 


n W {{f for not having had the Reſolution to pumiſh his Fa- 
Ot vourites. An important Leſſon for all Princes, but which 

to WW few are ſo wiſe as to be the better for. The Pity Peo- 

25 


ple had for his Sufferings, which could not always be con- 

cealed, roſe to that Height, that after his Death he was 
reverenced as a Saint, ſo eaſily do the People run from one 
Extremity to another. His Body was forthwith buried 
without any funeral Pomp, in the Abbey-Church at Glo- 

ceſter. However ſome Time after, the King his Son or- 

dered a ſtately Tomb to be erected in that Church. Se 

far were his Murderers from receiving for their Parricide 

the Reward they expected, that they were forced to fly 
beyond Sea to avoid Puniſhment. The very Perſons 

that had employed them, affected to cauſe diligent ſearch 

to be made after them, that they might palliate the Share 

they had in the Crime. Three Years after, Gmrney was Gurney | 
{ſeized at Burgos, and by Order of the King of Caſtile car- taken and 
| „ | ried beheaded. 


(a) In October. Mr. Barns ſays his Murder was committed on 
the 2 1ſt of September. | 
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ried to Bayonne, from whence Edward commanded him 
to be brought over to Exzg/and, But by ſome ſecret Prac- 
tices, which are not fully cleared up in Hiſtory, his cad 
was ftruck off at Sea, on board the Veſſel. Maltraver: 
ſpent his Days in Exile, in ſome Place in Germany whether 
he had retired. But Divine Vengeance ſtopped not at the 


Puniſhment of theſe two Villains. The Queen, Mortimer, 


and their Accomplices, felt likewiſe its Effects. Perhaps 


we are to conſider as Conlequences of the fame Vengeance, 


the violent or untimely Deaths of almoſt all the Deſcen- 
dants of Edward III, as well as the Civil Wars which Eng- 


and was afflited with in the Reigus of that Prince's Po- 
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ſterity, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. _ © 
The Death of Edward II put a ſtop to all the Commo- 
tions which began to be obſerved in the Kingdom. The 
King his Son finding himſelf in a State of greater Tran- 
quillity, ſince by the Death of his Father which he be. 


| heved to be nature] the Scruples he might have upon his 
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Account were removed, took this Opportunity to ſo- 
lemnize, with Philippa of Hainault, his Marriage which 
had been concluded by the Queen his Mother at Valenci- 
ezznes, The Solemnity was performed at York, where the 
King came in his Return from his Campaign. Shortly 
after the new Queen was crowned with the uſual Ceremo- 
nies. 10 855 . | 
After the Rejoycings for the King's Marriage and the 
Queen's Coronation were over, Edward called a Parlia- 
ment at Northampton, in order to conſult them about two 
very momentous Affairs. The firſt related to the Regen- 
cy of France, Which he laid claim to after the Death of 
Charles the Fair his Uncle, who died in the Beginning of 
this Year. I ſhall ſpeak of this Matter in another Place. 
The Second was the Peace with Scotland propoſed by King 
Robert. Queen Iſabella and Mortimer, who held the Reins 
of the Government, being of Opinion that a War was 
againſt their Intereſts, were very eager for a Peace. On 
the other Side, the King of Scotland perceiving he was no 
longer able to undergo the Hardſhips of a War, was de- 
ſirous to ſpend the reſidue of his Days in Peace. Beſides 
od kene dus nos es ds we 
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as his Infirmities warned him of his approaching Death, 


he was very glad to prevent by a Peace with the Engliſh 


the Accidents which a War might cauſe during the Nonage 


of David his Son who was but ſeven Years old. The 
Parliament being intirely in the Queen's Intereſts, it was 
no difficult Matter to get their Conſent, to enter upon 2 
Treaty which both Parties were equally deſirous of con- 
cluding. The Queen-Mother and Mortimer in behalf of peace be- 
the Engliſb, and Douglaſs in the Name of the King of een 
Scotland, were the Managers of this Affair. A Peace was . 
quickly made and confirmed by the Marriage of David . IP 
Prince of Scotland with Foarina * Siſter of Edward, though 
they were both Children. : = 5 

The Engliſu, for the moſt Part, were very uneaſy at a 


Treaty being ſet on Foot, which in all Appearance, could 


bring them no manner of Advantage. However, their 
Uneaſineſs would have wore off by the Proſpect of the 
Repoſe a Peace muſt have procured them, if to haſten the 
Concluſion of it, Jſabella and Mortimer had not given up 


to the King of Scotland ſuch Advantages as he could not : 
have expected, even after the gaining many Battles: By Edward 
their Advice, Edward quitted all his Pretenſions to Scot- quits 


land, both with regard to the Soverei nty and the Pro- claim to 
priety. At the fame Time he ae to Robert all he PT 


Deeds and Iuſtruments which might prove the Sovereignty 
of the King's of England over that Kingdom. Among 


theſe Deeds was the famous Act called Ragman's Roll, ſign- 
ed by John Baliol and all the Barons of Scotland, wherein 
were contained the Rights of the Crown of Enplands 
This was followed by the Reſtitution of the Crown, Scep- Er ,oftores 
ter, Jewels **, which Edward I. had carried off from all char | 


 Edinborough, and every thing in general which might be Edward J. 


an Evidence of the Sovereignty of Ergland over Scotland. os —_ 
If all this had been done from a Motive of Juſtice and E- and. 


| The Scots called her in Deriſion, Joan Ma ke- Peace, 


1 ParticularlyZone of great Value, called the Black- Croſs of 
Scotland. By this Treaty alſo no Engliſman was permitted to hold 
Lands in Scotland, unleſs he would live there. | | 
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1328. quity, in order to repair in ſome Meaſure the Injury Ed. 
ward I had done the Scots, far from thinking it ſtrange, 

one ſhould have praiſed ſo Chriſtian-like a Proceeding, 
But as People were fully convinced that the Queen and 
Mortimer acted not from ſuch a Motive, and beſides were 
prepoſſeſſed in Favour of the Sovereignty which. Edward 1 

ad been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, every Body was very much 

' The En- diſguſted at this Reſtitution, It was affirmed that this 
glith mur- was buying at a very dear Rate a Peace neither honourable 
l. norneceſlary; that by this ſhameful Treaty all che Ex- 
5 pences England had been at, and all the Blood ſpilt in the 
Conqueſt of Scotland, were rendered intirely fruitleſs : That 

the Queen, who had made the Incapacity of the King her 
Husband a Handle to diveſt him of his Authority, plainly 
diſcovered how unable ſhe was herſelf to govern the State, 

and that the Faults which Edward II had committed du- 

ring his whole Reign were nothing in compariſon of what 

ſhe had done in the firſt Year of her Adminiſtration. 

Maugre all theſe Murmurings, the Queen and Mortimer 

had Credit enough with the Parliament to get the Peace 
confirmed, and to have the Sum of thirty Thouſand Marks, 

which Robert promiſed to pay within three Years, looked 

upon as a ſufficient Compenſation for all that had been 

given up to Scotland. Thus it very often happens, that 

the very Perſons who take upon them to reform the Go- 
vernment by extraordinary Methods, ſhow afterwards that 

they had nothing leſs in View than the Pablick Good, which 

ſerved them for a Pretence. | V 

Nprials In Purſuance of the Treaty, the Nuptials of Joann 
of che Siſter of the King were ſolemnized at Berwick. Shortly 
Pranceſs after, Mortimer as a Reward for the pretended Service he 
Joanna. had lately done his Maſter, was made Earl of March in 
full Parliament. John of Eltham, Brother of the King, was 

created Earl of Cormwai, and James Butler, Earl of Or- 
moud, 7 

Dijſcon- Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other Lords came not to 
zents of this Parliament. They were diſſatisfied that the Queen- 
eme Lords. Mother and Mortimer had uſurped all Authority, contrary 
to the Intent of the Parliament who had nominated twelve 
EET SD Ion r 
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Barons to manage the Publick Affairs. The tragical 1328. 
Death of Edward II, and the late Treaty with Scotland, 7 
furniſhing them with a plauſible Pretence ro complain, 
they had already begun to hold private Conferences, and 
form Plans to redreſs what was amiſs in the Government. 
As it was difficult to keep ſecret a Confederacy wherein 
they deſigned to engage a great many Perſons, the Queen 
and Mortimer had ſoon notice of it. The Earl of Lan- Henry of 
caſter, whom they conſidered as Author of the Plot, and Lancaſter 
Head of the Male-Contents, was the firſt Sacrifice they }, 7 
reſolved to make to their Safety. An Accident which i 6a 
happened ſhortly after, afforded them an Opportunity Dugdale. 
which they believed they ought to lay hold of to accom- Vol. 2. p. 
pliſh their Deſign. The Earl had a private Quarrel with 73: 
the Lord Holland *, whom he looked upon as a mortal 
Enemy to his Family, and as one of the principal Authors of 
the Death of Earl Thomas his Brother. Some Threats he 
let fall againſt his Enemy, induced Sir Thomas Whthers 
one of his Domeſticks, to ſeek Occaſion to revenge his 
Maſter. Having met with an Opportunity quickly aſter, 
upon the Breaking up of the Parliament, Whrhers killed 
the Lord Holland, and took Refuge in the Carl's Palace 
at Lancaſter, from whence repeated Orders from Court 
were not able to force him. The Queen and Earl of 1 5 
March were not ſorry that their Enemy gave them ſo plau- 4 
ſible a Handle to ſtir up the King againſt him. They re- him. 
preſented to the young Prince of what Importance it was, 
not to ſuffer any Subject of what Quality ſoever, to take 
una upon him to protect Criminals, and ſtop the Courſe of 
rtly WW Fuſtice : That it was acting the Sovereign, and that it was 
to be feared that thoſe who aſſume ſuch a Power, intended 
to enlarge it at the Expence of the Royal Authority, and 
were contriving Plots ro diſturb the Publick Peace. By 
theſe provoking Diſcourſes, they brought the young King 
to take the Reſolution to chaſtiſe this Diſobedience. — 
* The Riſe and Advancement of this Lord was by his being Se- 
cretary to Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, whom he deſerted after the 
Pattle of Burreugh-Eridze, Dugdale. „%% oe Wes 
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1328. quity, in order to repair in ſome Meaſure the Injury Ea- 
1 ward I had done the Scots, far from thinking it ſtrange, 

one ſhould have praiſed fo Chriſtian-like a Proceeding. 
But as People were fully convinced that the Queen and 
Mortimer acted not from ſuch a Motive, and belides were 
prepoſſeſſed in Favour of the Sovereignty which Edward J 
pad been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, every Body was very much 
The En- diſguſted at this Reſtitution, It was affirmed that this 
glith mur- was buying at a very dear Rate a Peace neither honourabl: 
Kaas nor neceſſary; that by this ſhameful Treaty all che Ex- 
_ pences England had been at, and all the Blood ſpilt in the 
Conqueſt of Scotland, were rendered intirely fruitleſs : That 
the Queen, who had made the Incapacity of the King her 
Husband a Handle to diveſt him of his Authority, plainly 
diſcovered how unable ſhe was herſelf to govern the Stare, 
and that the Faults which Edward II had committed du- 
ring his whole Reign were nothing in compariſon of what 
ſhe had done in the firſt Year of her Adminiſtration. 
Maugre all theſe Murmurings, the Queen and Mortimer 
had Credit enough with the Parliament to get the Peace 
confirmed, and to have the Sum of thirty Thouſand Marks, 
which Robert promiſed to pay within three Years, looked 
upon as a ſufficient Compenſation for all that had been 
given up to Scotland. Thus it very often happens, that 
the very Perſons Who take upon them to reform the Go- 
vernment by extraordinary Methods, ſhow afterwards that 
they had nothing leſs in View than the Pablick Good, which 

ſerved them for a Pretence. „ 


N»ptials In Purſuance of the Treaty, the Nuptials of Joanna 


of che Siſter of the King were folemnized at Berwick. Shortly 


 Pranceſs after, Mortimer as a Reward for the pretended Service he 


Joanna. 1.4 lately done his Maſter, was made Earl of March in 


full Parliament. John of Eltham, Brother of the King, was 


created Earl of Cornmwal,. and James Butler, Earl of Or- 
5 mond. EE 5 5 
Dj con- Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other Lords came not to 
rents of this Parliament. They were diſſatisfied that the Queen- 
eme lords. Mother an Mortimer had uſurped all Authority, contrary 
to the Intent of the Parliament who had nominated twelve 
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Barons to manage the Publick Affaits. The tragical 
Death of Edward II, and the late Treaty with Scotland, 
furniſhing them with a plauſible Pretence to complain, 
they had already begun to hold private Conferences, and 
form Plans to redreſs what was amiſs in the Government. 
As it was difficult to keep ſecret a Confederacy wherein 
they deſigned to engage a great many Perſons, the Queen 


and Mortimer had ſoon notice of ir. The Earl of n of 


caſter, whom they conſidered as Author of the Plot, and 
Head of the Male-Contents, was the firſt Sacrifice they 
reſolved to make to their Safety. An Accident which 


the Lord Holland *, whom he looked upon as a mortal 
Enemy to his Family, and as one of the principal Authors of 
the Death of Earl Thomas his Brother. Some Threats he 
kt fall againſt his Enemy, induced Sir Thomas Whthers 
one of his Domeſticks, ro ſeek Occaſion to revenge his 


Maſter. Having met with an Opportunity quickly after, 
upon the Breaking up of the Parliament, Wrhers killed 
Farbe Palace: 


the Lord Holland, and took Refuge in the 
at Lancaſter, from whence repeated Orders from Court 
were/not able to force him. The Queen and Earl of 
March were not ſorry that their Enemy gave them ſo plau- 
ſible a Handle to ſtir up the King againſt him. They re- 
preſented to the young Prince of what Importance it was, 
not to ſuffer any Subject of hat Quality ſoever, to take 
upon him to protect Criminals, and ſtop the Courſe of 
Fuſtice : That it was acting the Sovereign, and that it was 
to be feared that thoſe who aſſume ſuch a Power, intended 


to enlarge it at the Expence of the Royal Authority, and 

were contriving Plots to diſturb the Publick Peace. By 

theſe provoking Diſcourſes, they brought the young King 
to take the Reſolution to chaſtiſe this Diſobedience. 


; : 


* The Riſe and Advancement of this Lord was by his being Se- 


cretary to Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, whom he deſerted after the 
kale of Burreugh-Bridge, Dugdale. 


* 7% Ee 2 ww 
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Queen. 


happened ſhortly after, afforded them an Opportunity Dugdale. 
which they believed they ought to lay hold of to accom- Lol. 2. p. 
pliſh their Deſign. The Earl had a private Quarrel with 73: 


She ſtirs up 
the King 
againſt 
him. 
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. pares fer 


his Deſenſe 


League a- 
gainſt the 
Court, 


A Mani- 
feſto pub- 


liſhed. 


The Eten f Ex .ame. vol w. 


to attack him, he prepared for his Defenſe, and formed an 
Aſſociation which was entered into by Edmund Earl of Kent, 
and Thomas Earl of Norfolk the King's Uncles, the Lord 
Beaumont, Judge Truſſel, and ſome other Lords who una- 


nimouſly reſolved to ſtand upon their Defenſe in Cafe 


they were attacked. At the ſame Time they publiſhed a 
Manifeſto containing the Motives of their taking Arms, 
all drawn from the publick Grievances of the Kingdom, 
The Reaſons they alledged were, I. To oblige the Queen- 


Mother to refund into the publick Treaſury the Revenue 
ſhe had cauſed to be aſſigned her, far exceeding the uſual 
Dowry of the Queens. II. To put a ſtop to the Exacti- 
ons and Incroachments of thoſe who governed in the 


King's Name. III. To bring to condign Puniſhment the 
Berrayers of their Country in the late War with Scor- 
Jand. IV. To make Inquiry by what Means the Ordi- 
nance of Parliament eſtabliſhing twelve Barons to govern 
the State, during the King's Minority, had not been put 


in Execution. V. To caule ſtrict Inquiſition to be made 
concerning the Death of Edward the King's Father, after 


he had by private Orders been taken our of the Cuſtody of 


thoſe whom the Parliament had intruſted him with. VI. 


ly, To call thoſe to an Account who had adviſed the King 
to marry the Princeſs his Siſter to David Brace, mortal E- 


To bring thoſe to an Account who had ſeized the Trea- 
fure of the late King. VII. To cauſe the Pwblick to be 


informed by whoſe Advice the King during his Mino- 


rity had quitted all his Pretenſions to Scotland, and given 
up all the Records which might prove them. VIII. Laſt- 


nemy to the Engliſi Nation. 


Theſe Articles, Copies whereof were carefully diſperſed 


over all the Kingdom, touched to the Quick the Queen 
and Earl of March, who were plainly enough ſtruck at. 
But inſtead of loſing Time in vindicating their Conduct, 


which indeed could not be eaſily done, they took another 


Courſe, giving the King to underſtand, that they who 
Had taken Arms ſought to ſnatch the Crown from him. 
They maliciouſly inſinuated, that his two 


LY 


Uncles, and 
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Henry of Lancaſter Grandſon to Henry III, had formed 1328. 


the Project of excluding the Iſſue of Edward IT from the 

Throne, of which that Prince had been declared un wor- 

thy, as if the Faults of the Father were to return on the [- 
Head of his Children. The young King, who never ſul- The King 
pected the Queen his Mother 1n the leaſt, giving Far to reſoluss oa 
this Accuſation, reſolved to compel by Force of Arms to puniſh 1 


Male coa˖ 


return to their Duty, Perſons. whom he already deemed tents. 
Rebels. He even began to prepare to put his Deſign in 
Execution. In all likelihood this Affair would have been 
attended with fatal Conſequences, if the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury * had not zealouſly interpoſed to accommodate 
Matters. The Archbiſhop artfully gave the Queen to un- 
derſtand, that the Manifeſto of the Male-contents was ſo 
plauſible, and the Grievances complained of ſuch, that it 
vas to be feared the whole Nation would {ide with them. 
The Queen readily apprehending what the Archbiſhop told 

her but by halfs, and believing it would be full as dange- 
wus for her as for the Male- contents, if ſhe attempted to 


bring Matters to the laſt Puſh, ſhe was prevailed with to 


come to an Accommodation, which the Male- contents very 
willingly agreed to. As their Party was not yet ſtrong 
enough to carry Things to the Point they deſired, their. 
Intent in publiſhing the Manifeſto was only to convince 
the Queen how great a Risk ſhe would run in going a- 
bout to cruſh them. So that, without inſiſting any fur- 
ther on their Grievances, they were contented with a Par- The Mal- 
don which the Archbiſhop procured them, for certain „en 


Fines, and the Baniſhment of Beaumont, Truſſel, and the pens ns 


Mizderer of the Lord! falls, who were excepted in 
the Pardon. On this Occafion ahe Earl of March pre- 

tended to be a Friend to the Princes. But he harboured 

In his Breaſt a lively Reſentment againſt them, to which 

the Earl of Kent fell a Sacrifice. 37 ES 

| Robert, the brave King of Scotland, enjoyed not long N 4 
the glorious Peace he had made lately with England. He King of 


died quietly and peaceably, with the Comfort of having freed Scotland 


ſacceeded 


Es” 5 | b David 
* Simon de Mepham. en his Sea. 


7] Scotland dies, and is 
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1329. Scotland from the Dominion of the Exgliſh, and of ſeeing 
his own Family ſettled in the Throne. It is not without 
Reaſon, that the Scots rank him among their moſt illuſtrious 


Kings, as the Reſtorer of their Monarchy. This Prince 


being on his Death- Bed, recommended three Things eſpe- 
cially, to thole to whom he had committed the Regen- 
cy, during the Minority of David his Son, who was but 
eight Years old. The firſt, was never to hazard a Battle 
in the Kingdom. The ſecond, to make no long Truces 


with the Engliſb, in Caſe the two Nations ſhould come 


to a Rupture. The third, to have always an Eye upon 

what was doing in England, that they might not be (ur. 

| iſed unawares. „% ET. 
Earl of The Earl of March, all along ſupported by the Queen- 
March be. Mother, ſaw himlelf raiſed to ſuch a Degree of Power, 
+ and that he acted more like a Sovereign than a Miniſter. He 
more odi· diſpoſed of all the Offices, as well as of the publick Re- 
ous. venues, with an Authority joined to an Arrogance com- 
| mon enough dt Favourites, and which contributes no 
Walſing. leſs than their good Fortune to render them odious. The 
extraordinary Credit of this Earl rouſed the Jealouſy of the 
Engliſp who were not altered ſince the depoſing of Ea- 

ward IT, and who had no greater Eſteem for this new Fa- 

vourite than they had formerly for Gaveſton and Spencer. 
The Ear! Among thoſe who diſcovered their Minds the moſt freely 
Kent is on this Head, Edmund Earl of Kent the King's Uncle, 
AAatigſed. as the principal. This Prince, as well as Edward II 
| his Brother, bad no great Genius for publick Affairs, but 
he was naturally honeſt and generous. He had howe- 
ver ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon by the Artifice 
of Jſabella, when he joined with her againſt his own Bro- 
ther, never imagining ſhe would have carried Things ſo 
far. When once he was engaged in that Party, the Sud- 
denneſs of the Revolution which happened immediately at- 
ter, would not permit him to draw back. The Govern- 
ment was changed before he had Time to reflect on the 
Conſequences of the Queen's Undertaking. The diſor- 
derly Behaviour of that Princeſs, the Arrogance of the 
Favourite, the ſudden Death of the King, and the ill Mas 

» Nagoment! 


—_—IX 1 EDWARD IL BS - : 
„ ngement in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, at length o- 1329. 
ened his Eyes. He perceived with Grief the Injuſtice 

of the Plot he had unhappily ingaged in. A generous 

Man cannot without difficulty conceal his Sentiments. 

The Earl, little verſed in the Maxims of Politicks, was 

not careful enough to hide his Uneaſineſs at what had 

paſſed, and of what he ſaw every Day. He had ſided 

with Henry of Lancaſter during the late Commotions, 

which plaigly ſhowed, it was not his Fault that the pre- 
ſent Scene of Affairs was not ſhifted. This was ſufficient The Queen 
to induce 7/abel/a :ni the Earl of March to haſten his and Mor- 
Ruin, in the Dread they were in of being themſelves pre- Umer lay 
I vented. To that End, they laid for him the moſt out- of- ng 0 MM 
. the-way Snare that could be deviſed, and in which it is Prince. 

| EE :mazing he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be taken. As his Con- 

e duct afforded them no Handle againſt him, there was a 

- rneceſſity, in order to have an Opportunity to deſtroy him, 
0 


"SD. - , . OF VG 


to manage it ſo that he ſhould render himſelf criminal, that 

his Ruin might be thought the leſs ſtrange. With this He is made 
View, his two Adverſaries got ſome about him who, feign- #2 belieue 
ing to be his Friends, ſlily hinted to him, that Edward II 7247 EG 
his Brother was ſtill alive, and that they had given our he 11 alive. 
was dead only to prevent the Troubles his Friends might 
„ excite. They added, that he was ſttictly guarded in 

y | Corfe-Caſtle, where no Body had the Liberty to ſee him 
e, but his Domeſticks who were ſhut up with him. This 
I | pretended Secret was backed with divers Circumſtances, 
it and confirmed by the Teſtimony of ſeveral Perſons of Diſ- 
- © tintion, among whom were two Biſhops who were de- 

ceived as well as Edmund, or helped to deceive him. He 

had himſelf been preſent at the Funeral of the King his 

Brother. Bur what he had now heard, joined to a like 
Report which began to ſpread at Court by the Artifice of 

his Enemies, and to his Defire that the Thing mighr be 

true, eaſily brought him to believe that he might have been 
impoſed upon by counterfeit Obſequies. In this Belief He reſolves 
he reſolved to try all poſſible Means to free the pretended to free him. 
Priſoner from his Confinement. He was however in ſuſ- 

pence on the Score of his Oath to the King his Nephew ; 
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1329. but he was quickly eaſed of that Scruple. It is faid, that 
having been ordered to go to the Pope to demand the Ca- 
noni ation of the late Earl of Leiceſter, he took this Op- 
portunity to conſult oba XXII about that Affair. It is 
added, but how truly I cannot ſay, that the Pope not only 
approved of his Project, but charged him to put it in Exe. i « 
Caution, under Pain of Excommunication. As ſoon as Ed. 
mund found himſelf backed by ſuch Authority, all his 
Scruples vaniſhed. So that, without any further De- 
liberation, he fer out from Avignon, bent upon uſing all 
his Endeavours to free the King bis Brother, whom he ima- I 1 
gined to be ſtill in Priſon. However, as his Belief was 
founded only upon Report, the Certainty whereof had 
nat been fully made appear, he got a certain Monk his Con- | 
fidenr, to go to Corfe and know the Truth. The Con- 
trivers of the Plot had not omitted to cauſe it to be whiſ- ! 
pered about in the Country near the Caſtle, that Edward I} » 
was ſtill a Priſoner there. So that the Monk upon his 1 
coming into thoſe Parts for private Information, found I f 
that the Inhabitants of the Neighbourhood were of Opi- I f 
nion he was alive. Theſe falſe Rumours having prepoſſeſ- In 
{ed the Mind of the Monk, he feigned ſome Buſineſs with 
the Governour of Corfe, and asked him, whether there was 
really any Foundation for what was reported of Edward. 
The Governour, who had received Inſtructions how to be- 
have, returned him ſuch an Anſwer as confirmed him in hs I ;. 
Opinion. It is even ſaid, that he ſhowed him, but ata 2 
little Diſtance, a Perſon fitting at Table, who was ſer- I br 
ved with a great deal of Reſpect, and by that Means en- 
tirely convinced him, that he had not been impoſed upon. Ill fh 
Edmund being confirmed in his Belief by the Monks al 
Report, came himſelf to Corfe, and without ſhowing the I H 

eaſt Doubt, demanded to be conducted to his Brother's 
Apartment. The treacherous Governour pretending to be I h 
ſurprized at his knowing the Secret, did not deny but 
that Edward was in the Caſtle ; but told him-that he had 
very poſitive Orders to let no Perſon fee him. This Con- 
feſſion made Edmund redouble his Inſtances, but finding 
the Governour was inflexible, he gave him * 

ä | | | tne 


* 
LE ” 


gook IX. II. EDWARD III. 

the Priſoner, wherein he aſſured him, that he would do 
his utmoſt to gain him his Liberty. This Letter was 
forthwith carried to the Queen, who ſhowed it to the 


King her Son, magnifying the Danger he was in ſrom the 


practices of his Uncle. It was no hard Matter for her to 


obtain the King's Leave to ſecure the Prince's perſon. He 


was far enough from ſuſpecting that his Mother had her 


ſelf contrived this Plot. As ſoon as the King had given 


his Conſent to what was propoſed to him, Meaſures 
were taken to apprehend Edmund at Wincheſter, where the 


Parliament was aſſembled. His Impeachment being brought 


before the Peers, his own Letter was produced, which he 


could not diſown. He confeſſed that ſeveral Lords, and 


particularly the Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of London, 
were concerned in the Plot, or at leaſt had adviſed him to 
haſten the Execution of it K. Upon this Confeſſion, 
which ſhowed a ſettled Deſign to change the Government, 
he was condemned to loſe his Head. The Execution ſoon 
followed his Sentence. All that Day the King was ſo be- 
{et by the Queen his Mother and the Earl of March, that 


no Body could come near him, to ſue for the Pardon of 


* Walſingham gives the following Account of Edmund's Con- | 


ſeſſion before the Parliament, On the 16th of March, 4 Edward 
III. He confeſſed that a certain Friar-Preacher of London, told 


bim that he had conjured up a Sfirit, who aſſured him that Ed- 


ward his Brother was ſtill alive. Alſo, that Sir Ingram Baringer 


brought him a Meſſage from William Lord Zouche, deſiring he 


would aſſiſt in his Reſtoration. Likewiſe, that Sir Robert Taunton 


came to him from the Archbiſhop of York, to encourage him, by aſ- 
luring him that he had in readineſs 5000 Men to carry on the Work. 
Allo, that Sir Faulk Fitx-Warren told him, it would be the greateſt 


Honour that ever could happen to him, in caſe he appeared in 


the Attempt ; promiſing his beſt Aſſiſtance. Moreover, that Sir 


Ingram Barenger came to him again from Sir ohn Peche, letting 
him know he ſhould have his Help. And that Henry Lord Beau- 
mont, and Sir Thomas Roſſelyn at Paris inſtigated him thereto, ſay- 
Ing, they were ready to come into England to his Aid. Laſtly, 


that the ſaid Sir Ingram came to him another Time at Arundel, in- 


to his Bed-chamber, and aſſured him of the Biſhop of London's 
Help. T. Walſing. p. 1109 | | þ 
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a Prince ſo nearly related to him. It is even affirmed that 
he knew nothing of the Sentence paſſed upon his Uncle, 
or of his Execution till it was too late to help it. Be 
that as it will, Edmund was brought upon the Scaffold 
to ſuffer the Puniſhment he had been ſentenced to. But 


the Executioner having flipt out of the Way, he ſtayed 


from Noon till Evening, before they could get any one 


to do his Office. At laſt, towards Night, one of the 


Guards of the Marſbalſey, bribed with Money, undertook 
to do it Xx. Thus died that Prince in the 28th Year of 


his Age. He left two Sons who died young, and two 


Daughters, the youngeſt of whom was the greateſt Beauty 


Of her Time. Her ſecond Husband was the famous Prince 


of Wales her Couſin, eldeit Son of Edward III. Ea. 
mund was the only Perſon proſecuted for the imaginary 


Crime for which he ſuffered Death, though according to 


the Depoſitions, ſeveral others ought to have undergone 


the fame Puniſhment. But the Contrivers of the Plot 


wanted no other Sacrifice. Beſides, they took care not 


to examine Matters too ſtrictly, for fear of giving Oc- 


caſion to diſcover what it was their Intereſt to conceal, It 


is even very probable, that ſeveral of thoſe whom Edmund 
had impeached, were Betrayers, employed by his Ene- 


mies to hurl him down the Precipice. 
Before I go on with the Relation of what paſſed in 


| England during Edward's Minority, it will be neceſſary 


 Uſrairs of The laſt Treaty made at Paris by the Mediation of 


Eqward 
with 


France. 


principal Subject of this Prince's Majority. To that End, 


to ſpeak of his Affairs with France, before he took the 
Reins of the Government into his own Hands. Not only the 
Order of Time requires it, but it is very proper to clear 
up beforehand, the Origin of an Affair which is to be the 


I muſt begin the Account of the Diiputes between the 
two Crowns, where I left off in the Reign of Edward II. 


Iſabella had not fully ended all Differences between E4- 
ward II aud Charles the Fair. The Queen, who had no- 
——S: - .- _ thing 


 ® Knighton ſays, It was one of the Priſoners, who did it to fave 


his own Lite, on the Eve of St. Cuthbert. 


bat. 18; ED WARD W..+ 7 ' $34 
thing in View but the Project ſhe had formed againſt the 1329. 
I King her Husband, did not think it would be for her 
| Intereſt ro diicuſs all the Articles which were included in 
theſe Diſputes. She was too much afraid of ſtarting ſome 
Obſtacle to her principal Deſign. On the other Hand, 
King Charles, who was in Poſſeſſion of Agenois, did not 
think proper to urge, himſelf, any further Diſcuſſion of 
Matters. Accordingly the Sentence paſled at Paris, in 
the Buſineſs of St. Sardos, which condemned the Gaſcon 
Lords to Baniſhment, and decreed the demoliſhing of 
their Caſtles, was ſtill in Force : But the Treaty which 
the Queen had concluded, preſerved entire Edward's Pre- 
tenſions, and left him free to proſecute his Right in the 
Court of Peers. The Reſignation of Guieune had occa- 
ſioned freſh Difficulties. Edward II had pretended that 
Charles, in receiving the Homage of the Prince his Ne- 
phew, had obliged himſelf to reſtore that whole Province; 
which the King of France denied. 
Edward III was no ſooner on the Throne, but by Ad- 
vice of his Parliament, he ſent Ambaſſadors to France, to 
make up all Matters between the two Crowns. Shortlyx 
after a new Treaty was concluded, containing theſe ſix 
Articles. | ; 
I. That both Sides ſhould reſtore what they had con- New Tresa 
quered during the War. 5 „„ p. 1 
II. That Edward ſhould pay the King of France fifty © 
he Thouſand Pounds Sterling, to defray the Charges he had 
he been at on Occaſion of the Rupture. - 
ar III. That a general Pardon ſhould be granted by both 


he Parties. „ . 
c IV. That the King of Frauce ſhould pardon the Fe- 
be lony of the Gaſton Lords, as to Life and Limbs, on Con- 
. dition they ſubmitted to Baniſnment. 

ot V. That Edward ſhould undertake to rebuild their 
e | | 


Vl. That this Treaty ſhould be of no Effect, if it was 
not ratified by the King of England before Eaſter. 


an You, IV. ME - The 
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1329. The Court of England was too defirous of a Peace, to 
neglect the Performance of the Jaſt Article. So that there 
was a good Intelligence between the two Crowns, during 


the reſt of that Year, each King taking care to avoid all 


Occaſions of a freſh Rupture. 


eek of Hardly was this Affair over, when a new Subject of 


Charles Diſpute of much greater Moment ingaged the two King- 
dhe Fair. doms in a Wer, which cauſed Torrents of Blood to be 


ſpilt, and brought France in the End to the very Brink 
| Mezeray. of Deſtruction. This was the Death of Charles the Fair, 


which happened on the firſt of Feburary 1328. This 


Prince dying without Iſſue-Male, and having left Joanna 
his Queen big with Child, there aroſe a great Diſpute 


concerning the Regency of the Kingdom, till rae Queen 
ſhould be brought to Bed. Edward laid claim to it, as 
Nephew and the neareſt Relation to the deceafed King : 
ef _ of the ſaid King, maintained that he had an inconteſtable 
Earl of Right to the Regency. He founded his Claim upon the 
Valois 4% Salick-Law, which, in his Opinion, barred the Females 
pure about} and their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion to the Crown; 
the Regen- 5 ; SE 
67. whence he inferred that neither had they any right to the 
Regency, to the prejudice of the Male-Line. This Con- 
Itis 4d. troverſy was decided in Favour of Philip by the Peers of 
Judged to France, who adjudged him the Regency till the Queen 
hilip. 
: ward called the Parliament at Northampton, on account 
5 of the Peace with Scotland, as hath been ſaid. He laid 
before them the Reaſons he had to claim the Regency of 


the Kingdom of France, the Injury he pretended was done 


him in giving the Prefcrence to Philip of Yalois, and the 


diſadvantagious Inference which might be drawn from his, 


Excluſion, with reſpe& to the Crown of France, in caſe 


the Child the Queen was big with, ſhould not live, or 


ſhould be a Daughter. Hiſtorians do not poſitively ſay, 
what the Parliament's Opinion was in this nice Affair. 


Burt as the Members were at the Devotion of the Queen- 
Mother and the Earl of March, it is very likely they were 


no more ſcrupulous with Reſpect to the Affairs of France, 
5 1 
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Bur Philip Son of Charles of Valois and Couſin-German 


Was delivered. It was partly on this Occaſion that Ed- 


nook IX. I. EDWARD II. 21; 


Lords of Gaienne, dated the 28th of March, about a 9. 


than they had been with regard to thoſe of Scotland. There 1329. 
were much more plauſible Reaſons to diſſwade Edward 
from making War with France; the Difficulty of the Un- 
dertaking, the Strength of that Kingdom, the King's Age, 

were Objections not eaſily to be anſwered. Beſides, it 
might ſo happen that the Preparations which ſhould be 
made to ſupport the King's Claim, would be fruitleſs, if 

the Queen- Widow ſhould bring into the World a Male- 

Infant. In ſpite of theſe Reaſons, it was not poſſible to 
perſwade the young King, to quit Claim to a Right which 

he thought lawfully belonged to him. However, as he 

was {till a Minor, he plainly perceived that he ſhould not 

be able effectually to oppoſe the Advice of the Queen his 
Mother, his Council, and the Parliament. But if he ta- 

citely dropped his Pretenſions to a Regency which was 

about to expire, he was far from doing the ſame Thing 

with regard to the Crown it ſelf, in cafe the Point in Queſ- _ 
tion was not decided by the Birth of a Prince. This is Act. Pub. 
evident from ſeveral Letters which he wrote to certain IV. 344, 


Month before Queen Joanna's Delivery. On ſuppoſiti- 
on that ſhe ſhould be brought to Bed of a Daughter, he 
told theſe Lords, his Intent was to uſe all poſſible: Means 
to recover the Right and Inheritance of the Queen his 
Mother. . 8. | „ 
In the Month of April, Joanna was brought to Bed of 7 he Queen 
a Princeſs, whoſe Birth would from that Moment have 2 12 
occaſioned a bloody War, if Edward had been in a Con- Paugbrer. 
dition to aſſert his Pretenſions. He demanded however Edward 


the Crown of France by his Ambaſſadors: But Philip demands 


* 


having cauſed himſelf to be crowned by Vertue of the ud Blas: 


Philip #s 


crowned. 


Judgement which had given him the Regency, the En- 
gliſh Ambaſſadors were not ſo much as heard. I ſlightly 
paſs over theſe Things becauſe it will be neceſſary here- 
after to ſpeak more fully of them. It is ſufficient at pre- Eꝗqward 
lent to know, that Edward not having it in his Power to hides Lis 
puſh this Affair, thought proper to let it lye dormant Deſigns. 
till a more favourable Opportunity offered. Several Pieces 
in the Collection of Publick Att; make appear, that this * 

3 Rs 


Philip 
ſummons 
Edward to 
do Homage. 
Froiſſard. 
Mezerai. 
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his Intention, and that his Silence argued nothing leſs 


than the Deſign to wave his Right. We fee there, that im- 
mediately after the Coronation of Philip of Valois, he began 


to take Meaſures in order to war againit him. The Alli- 
ance he made about this Time with the Duke of Brabant, 
and with ſeveral Lords who engaged to furniſh him with 
Troops, 1s a clear Evidence he was meditating ſome grand 
Deſign, and his Letters to the Lords of Guienne ſhow it 
was againſt France. In theſe Letters dated September 16, 


1328, he poſitively ſaid, his Intent was to recover his 


Mother's Inheritance. Now at that Time, he had no 


Quarcel with France, wherein the Queen his Mother was | 
particularly concerned, The Inheritance he mentioned 


related therefore to the whole Kingdom of France, ſeeing 
the Conteſts he might have with Philip about Guienne had 
no manner of Relation to Iſabella's Right 

Philip ae Valois being ingaged in the Beginning of his 


| Reign in a War with the Flemings, was in no Haſte to 


demand Edward's Homage for Guienne and Ponthieu. It 
was not till April 1329, that he cauſed him to be ſummon- 
ed to appear and do Homage in Perſon. In the Temper 


Eaward was in, he would have been glad if he could 


have excuſed himſelf from paying Homage to a Prince 
whom he conlidered as an Uſurper of his Right. But 
his Council reflecting on his Youth and the State of the 
Kingdom which abounded in Malk-contents, could not 
be brought to approve of a Refuſal which 1n all Likelihood 
would throw him into great Perplexities. On the other 


hand, the Queen his Mother and the Earl of March did 


all that lay in their Power to prevent a Quarrel with Philip. 
They repreſented to him, that he would infallibly loſe all 
he, held in France, if he unadviſedly diſcovered his Pre- 
tenſions to that Kingdom, before he was in a readineſs to 


ſupport them. But theſe Remonſtrances would perhaps 


they had not bethought themſelves of P Expedient, un- | 


becoming indeed the Sincerity Kings ou 


have had little Weight with him, if for his Satisfaction 


t to profeſs, but 
which his Youth and Paſſion permitted him not to exa- 
mine too nicely. They ſuggeſted to him, that by pro- 

N . CCC 


ple ot 


T 


wot to prejudice his juſt Right to the Crown of France ſup- lebe 


Philip's Envoy. They only gave him this general An- 
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reſting beforchand againſt the Homage, it would be no 1329. 
Detriment to his Claim. Purſuant to this Advice, he made Fqwarg 
in the Preſence of his Council the following Proteſtation: privately 
That by the Homage he was going to pay, his Intention was P oreft's a- 
poſing he ſhould ratify it by his Letters-Patent, and that it "PF 

was purely the fear of loſing his Dominions in France, which 

obliged him ta it (a). This Declaration was ſigned by 

the King and Council; but it was not communicated to- 


7 


what he owed the Crown of France. 5 | 5; 

How great ſoever Edward's Unwillingneſs might be to 
do the Homage, the Conſequences whereof he ſo much 
dreaded, he was determined to it, for fear of diſcovering 
by his Refuſal a Deſign which it was not proper as yet to 
make known. To make himſelf Amends in ſome Mea- 
ſure, for the mortifying Step which he was forced to take, 
he ordered a great Number of Lords to attend him, and 
with a very ſplendid Equipage, and a Retinue of a Thou- 
ſand Horſe, he came to Amiens where Philip ſtaid for him. 
On the Day appointed for doing his Homage, he appeared Homage. 
before the King of France, cloathed in a Scarlet Robe done +y 
ſeeded with Gold Leopards, with his Crown on his Head, LIES 
his Sword by his Side, and his Gold Spurs on. The King 9 
of France received him ſitting on his Throne, with his 
Crown on his Head, his Scepter in his Hand, having 
on a Robe of blue Velvet, full of Flower- de-Luces. By 
him were the Kings of Navarre and Majorca, all the Peers 
and principal Lords of France, whom he had expreſſly ſent 
for, to be Witneſſes of this authentick Homage. Before 
Edward's Arrival Philip had pretended that this ſhould be 
a full Homage *, as in Effect it ought to have been. But Act. Pub. 
in the Conferences held on this Account, before the Ce- IV. 384. 

kT Oo 9985 remony. | 


ſwer, that the King would perform as ſoon as poſſible 


PF a) Informat. Edward. ad Papam. in Benedict. Tom. VI. Poſt 
Epiſtol. Secret. 302 in Biblioth, Vatican. Ord. Vital. Raynald. 
Full or Liege Homage was done bareheaded and Sword un- 
„ TT, „„ „„ 
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remony, Matters had been ſettled otherwiſe. Edward 


the Quality of the Homage, had offered to do it in gene- 
ral Terms. However, he had given his Word and Ho- 


Homage ought to be Full, he would give Letters-Patent of 
it, under his Great Seal. Upon that Condition, Philip 
had conſented to receive the Homage in general Terms. 
This was really the manner wherein Edward did it, what- 
ever certain French Hiſtorians may have ſaid to the con- 


Serres. trary, who without doubt, were miſled by bad Memoirs. 


Barnes. A Writer of Edward's Life ſays likewiſe, upon no better 


Grounds, that the King of France was juſt going to or- 
der him to be ſeized, but that the Biſhop of Lincoln gave 
his Maſter notice of it, who withdrew without taking 
Leave. This cannot be Fact, ſince Philip could not have 
taken this Reſolution but upon Edward's reſuſing to do 


full Homage, and yet it is certain he was willing to re- 


ceive it in general Terms. They even held together ſeve- 

ral Conferences after the Ceremony. Before they parted 

it was agreed that Edward ſhould ſend Ambaſſadors to 
France, to finiſh what the late Treaty had left unde- 
„„ | OT HE 

1330. In the Diſpoſition Edward was in with regard to the 
Sequel of Kingdom of France, he was not very forward to ſend the 
che Affairs promiſed Declaration. On the contrary, he tried to gain 
A 5 6s Time, by Propoſals of a double Marriage of his Brother 
France. and Siſter with the Son and Daughter of Philip. He 
even kept at London almoſt a Year, on diverſe Pretences, 

. Ambaſſadors who had been ſent to preſs him to per- 

form his Promiſe. During that Time Edward was very 
importunate in his Turn with the King of France, to 


Make up their Differences about Guieune, as had been | 


agreed at their late Interview, It was eaſy to ſee that Ea- 
ward ſought only to delay Matters. Accordingly Philip, 
who bore impatiently allztheſe Put-offs, ſent him Word 
that he would not be thus gulled. He diſpatched into 
Gnienne the Earl of Alenxon his Brother, who took and 
ae ne aud plundered tha of 
x Burg 


having proteſted that he was not perfectly informed of 


nour, that if, upon conſulting his Records, he found that the 


ny ken gays Ou wi gw Aw ms 5 


| Book IX. ©. 
Burg. Theſe Hoſtilities, which Edward did not expect, 330. 
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produced a new Treaty between the two Monarchs. Ed- 
ward poſitively ingaged to ſend the Declaration of Homage, 
to pay the fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling which were ow- 
ing to France, and fixty thouſand Pariſian Livres for the 


Aſſignment made to him by the King his Father of Gui- 


ene. Moreover he promiſed to ſee the Caſtles demoliſhed 
belonging to the Gaſcon Lord's condemned in the Reign of 
Charles the Fair. Shortly after the Concluſion of this Edward 


| | h A 3 eclares 
Treaty, he ſent the King of France Letters-Pattnts under % Ho- 


his Great Seal, to confirm and ſpecify the Homage he had ge to be 


done at Amiens. He expreſſly declared that the Homage Full. 
was to be deemed Full, and that the Homage which he him- AR: Pub. 
ſelf or his Succeſſors Dukes of Guienne and Earls of Pon- Ih; 47% 
thieu ſhould pay hereafter, ſhould be done in the ſame Man- 


ner and with the ſame Formalities which rhe King of France 


had expected from him. In theſe Letters there was a Pat- New 4- 
tern how the Homage was to be done. After he had ſent 5% 
this Authentick Declaration, he took a Journey to France, th t 


under colour of performing a Vow there. He ſaw Philip, Kings. 


and obtained of him an Abatement af thirty thouſand Li- Py : 
vres Tournois, for the Damage done to Burg and Xaintes, . 4 4 


and an abſolute Pardon for the condemned Gaſcon Lords. 

Let us leave a Moment Edward's Affairs with France, to 

lee what paſſed in England during theſe Negotiations, We 

ſhall ſoon have Occaſion to reſume the Sequel of theſe 

a which are the principal Subject-Matter of this 
eign. ne. = oe ET, ls EE ; 

It was very quickly after his Return from Amiens, that Downfal _ 
Edward began, as tis ſuppos'd, to be ſuſpicious of the of ures 
Queen his Mother's Conduct. As ſoon as it was perceiugd 3 
at Court that the King grew weary of being under the timer. 
Guardianſhip of his Mother and the Favourite, their Ene- Knighton. 
mies fail'd not to do all that lay in their Power to make him Walling. 
jealous of them. So many things worthy his Attention | 
were inſinuated to him, that he refolv'd at length to have 
derfect Information how Matters ſtood. Thoſe to whom Informati- 
he applied caus'd him to obſerve, that the Earl of March Po ow: * 
affected to out- ſnine his Sovereign, by a Magnificence too nd 

Xo IV  * Gy On 
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ſplendid for any Subject. That he diſpos'd of all the 
great Offices of the Kingdom to his Creatures: That he 
was abſolute Maſter of the Deſtiny of the Engliſb, 
pulling down Are, and raiſing others, according as they 
appear d for or againſt his Intereſts: That it was by his 
private Orders that Edward II was murder'd: That the 


Far of Kent had loſt his Life by his ſecret Practices: Fi- 


nally, that it was very probable the Queen and her Miniſter 


had form'd the Deſign of ſecuring in their Hands the Roy- 


al Authority, by keeping him always a Minor. Some add, 
it was intimated to him that the Queen his Mother was big 


with Child by Mortimer. What they ſay is not unlikely, 
| fince according to the Teitimony of Froiſſard, the Report 


of her being with Child was ſpread over the whole King- 
dom. Theſe Informations entirely convinc'd the King of 
what he had only ſuſpected before. He calPd'to mind the 
fadden Death of the King his Father, the Beheading of 
the Earl of Kent his Uncle, the diſhonourable Peace they 
had made him conclude withScotland, the extravagant Dowry 
of the Queen his Mother, the Credit, Riches and Pride of 
the Earlof March, and abhorring the Wickedneſs of thoſe 
who had made the Public Good a Pretence to gratify their 
Paſſions, he reſolved tobring them to condign Puniſhment, 


However he carefully conceal'd his Purpoſe till a favourable 


Opportunity ſhould offer, to enable him to act without 
Danger of ruining himſelf. To accompliſh his Deſign, 
he pitch'd upon the Time the Parliament was to meet at 
Nottingham. The Court being come to that Town, Queen 
1/abella and the Earl of March lodg'd in the Caſtle, with 


2 Guard of one hundred and eighty Knights, whillt the King, 


Act. Pub. 
IV. 452. 
Edward 
ſeixes 
Mortimer 


and ſends 


him to the 
Towers 


Ing, and two Knights of the Guard were killed, who ha- 


wih a ſmall Retinue, took up his Lodging in the Town. 
In ſpite of theſe Precautions, which ſeemed to argue that 
the Queen and the Favourite were not without their Unez- 
finels, Edward, who had gain'd the Governour, enter'd 
the Caſtle through a ſubterraneous Paſſage, and came into 
his Mother's Apartment, being accompanied with Monta- 
cate and ſome other Officers, all bent to loſe their Lives in 
his Service. There was ſome Noiſe made upon their apear- 


s 1 —_—_ os 


ving 
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fered to reſiſt. The Earl of March was apprehended ; and 


notwithſtanding the Queen's Cries and Intreaties to ſpare 
the Gallant Mortimer, he was carried out the ſame Way the 
_ King came in, and conducted under a ſtrong Guard to the 


/ © ES 

This Maſter-Piece of Policy having ſucceeded fo well, 
the King diffolved the Parliament, and call'd another by Pro- 
clamation. As the late Parliament had not regarded ſo much 
the Publick Good as the Intereſts ot the Queen and the 
Earl of March, the King bitterly complained in his Pro- 
clamation of the Mevbers, and took Occaſion to exhort 


the People to chuſe Repreſentatives who ſhould have the 
| Good of the State more at Heart. The Parliament met at 


| Book IX. rt; KI, W. AR D III. 1 4 
ving leſs Reſpect for the King than their Companions, of- 


1330. 


He calls a 
new Par- 
liament, 


ibid. 


* | - 


London, with Diſpoſitions very different from thoſe of the 
Former. The Majority of the Members, overjoyed to fee 


the Kingdom freed from the Tyranny of the Earl of 


March, had no other Views but to reform what was amiſs in 


the Government, and to puniſh the Favorite according to 


his Demerit, the commen Fate of Favorites and Atiniſters 


who abuſe their Power. How Great ſoever they may be, 


they muſt expect to ſee themſelves abandoned by all the 


World the Moment their Affairs begin to decline. 


In his Speech to the Parliament the King complained in 
general of the Queen and Mortimer. After which, he 


ſaid that, with the Conſent of his Subjects, he deſigned to 


hold himſelf the Reins of the Government, though he was 
not yet arrived at the Age preſcribed by the Law. The 
Parliament joyfully conſented to it, all the Members being 
equally ready to ſecond his Deſigns. 


Vor. TV. -* „ | Edward 


The Queen 
is confined 
to th: 
Caſtle of 
Riſing. 


* Beſides Sir William de Montacute, (afterwards Farl of Salisba- 


.) there were with the King Sir Humphrey de Bohun, and. Sir Wil- 


liam his Brother, Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir William de Clinton, Sir 


John Nevel of Hornby, Sir William Eland, &c. The Paſlage under- 
Ground is ſtill called Mortimer's Hele. The two Knights that were 


killed were, Sir Hugh de Turplington, Steward of the King's 


FHoulhold, and Sir Richard Monmouth, according to the Fœdera, but 
according to Dugdale and Barnes, Sir John. | | | 
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Eduard being chus rid of his Governours, his firſt Care 


Vas to ſeize the exorbitant Dowry of the Queen his Mother, 


And reduce it to a Penſion. of a hundred Pounds a Year. 


Abregee, 
exc. An. 
1328. 


The Ear! | 


of March 
#5 con- 
demned 
and exe- 
gated. 


At the ſame Time he confined her in the Caſtle of Riſing 


[in Norfolk,] leaſt by her Plots and Intrigues ſhe ſhou'd 


excite new Troubles. Mererai was miſtaken when he ſaid 
that Edward haſten d his Mother's Death. It is certain 
ſhe lived twenty-eight Years in her Canfinement, where 
the King her Son paid her one or two Vilits every Year, 
more out of Decency than Affection. 
As for the Earl of March, he was treated with the utmoſt 
Rigour. His Impeachment, which 5 before 


the Parliament, contained divers Articles, of which the chief 
were theſe: That he had ſeiz d the Government of the 


Kingdom without Authority, and contrary to the expreſs 
Regulation of the Parliament: That he had placed about 
the King's Perſon, People that were Spies upon all his Acti- 


ons, that he might not be able to free himſelf from the Sub- 


jection he was kept in: That he had procur'd the Death of 


Edward II by his expreſs Orders: That he had contrived 
a treacherous Plot to take away the Life of the late Earl of 
Kent the King's Uncle: That he had appropriated to his 
own Uſe thethirty. thouſand Marks paid by the King of 
Scotland: Laſtly, That he had lived in a too familiar Man- 
ner with the Queen-Mother. For all theſe Crimes, 


Which they affirmed were notorious to the World, and 


for the Proof whereof they did not vouchſafe ſo much as 


to hear the Evidences, he was condemned to die. His 


Sentence, which ran that he ſhould be hanged for a Traitor 


+ * The Far! of Marchleft four Sons, of whom Edmund his eldeſt 


died inthe Flower of his Age, and left his Son Roger, who was re- 
ſtored to his Grandfather's Eſtates and Honours. The Earl had alſo 
ſeven Daughters, Katherine Wife of Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 


Warwick; Joan married to James Lord Audley; Agnes to Law- 


_ rence de Haſtings Earl of Pembroke; Margaret to Thomas Son and 


Heir of Maurice Lord Berkley; Maude to John Son and Heir of 


John de Charleton Lord Powzs; Blanche to Peter de Grandiſon; and 
. Beatrix firſt to Edward Son and Heir to Thomas of Brorherton Earl 
Marſhai, Son of Edward II, and afterwards to Sir Thomas de Brooſe, 


Dugdale. 
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Fook IX. 11 EDWARD. 1 
on the common Gallows at Tyburn, was executed without 1331. 
ſhowing him the leaſt Favour. There was this remarkable 4 
in his Sentence, that he was condemned without being ſuf- 

ered to ſpeak in his Defenſe, juſt as he himſelf had ſerved 

the Spencers. But this prov'd an Advantage to his Family. 
Roger his Grandſon obtained afterwards an Act which re- 
yerled this Sentence, as given contrary to the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Realm. We ſhall ſee in the Sequel of this 
Hiſtory, his Deſcendents by the Female-Line afcend the 
Throne of England, The Article of his Impeachment 
relating to his Commerce with the Queen, 1s a clear Evi- 
dence how much the whole Kingdom was offended at their 
Familiarity. If it had not been notorious, there is no 
Likelihood that the Parliament would have given that Prin- 
ceſs's Honour ſo deep a Wound, which could not but 
affect the King her Son. They who have endeavour'd to 
vindicate her by the little Probability there is, that a Princeſs 
of ſo high a Rank ſhould ſo far forget herſelf, did not 
conſider that a few Years before the three Daughters-in-law 
of Philip the Fair had been as careleſs of their Reputation, 
by the Confeſſion of all the Hiſtorians. „ 

Thus it was that Edward began betimes to wipe off the Birth erf 
Blemiſhes which had ſullied his Minority, and by holding Prince = 
the Reins of the Government, gave happy Preſages of the Edward. 
Glory and Proſperity of his Reign. For a farther Addi- | 
tion to the Publick Happineſs, Heaven bleſſed the young 
Monarch with a Son, whom the Queen brought into the 
World this Year. He was called Edward after his Father, 
nd became in his Time the moſt illuſtrious and the moſt ac= 
compliſhed Prince England had ever produced, 

After Edward had taken upon himſelf the Adminiſtration The Xing 
of Affairs, People were impatient to ſee what Courſe the {rug 
young Prince would ſteer. His Courage, his Abilities, of 2 


8 . « s 0 
ad his active Spirit, made them believe he would not, like quering 


It was much more likely he would tread in the Steps of his 
Grandfather Edward I. France and Scotland were equally. 
concerned to obſerve his firſt Proceedings. France might 
be apprehenſiye that he would renew his Pretenſions to the 

. £0 TT. Crown, 


the King his Father, chuſe a Life of Indolence and Idleneſs. Scotland. 9 85 
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1331. Crown, which Philip de Valois had obtained to his Preju- 
. dice. Scotland had no leſs Reaſon to fear that he would 
break through the diſhonourable Treaty wherein the 


Queen his Mother and Mortimer had ingaged him during 


his Nonage. Though the King of Scotlaud was his Bro- 
ther-1n-law, it was well known in thoſe Days as well as now, 
that the Bond of Affinity is not always a ſufficient Bar to 
_ the Ambition of Princes. The Truth is, Edward had in 
View theſe two grand Deſigns. But it was not poſſible 
for him to ingage at once in two fo confiderable Undertak- 
ings. He took the Reſolution therefore to begin with 
Scotland, that he might after he had ſubdued that Kingdom, 
attack France with the united Forces of the two Nations 
which divided Great Britain” Ef 
The Peace concluded two Years before with Robert 
Bruce, ſeemed to lay an inſuperable Obſtacle in his Way. 
But ambitious Princes always find Pretences enough when 
the Buſineſs is to gratify their Paſſion. Edward had one 
ready which to him appeared juſt; or at. leaſt ſufficient to 
authorize his Attempt upon Scotland. This was, that he 
had been betrayed by his Mother and her Miniſters in the 
late Treaty made with Robert Bruce. But how ſpecious 
ſoever this Reaſon might ſeem to him, he did not think 
proper to take the Advantage of it, till he was ſure of ſuc- 
He males Ceeding in his Enterpriſe, To compaſs his Ends, he made 
w/c of Ba- uſe of as his Inſtrument Edward Baliol, Son of that John 
e, Baliol whom Edward I. had placed onthe Throne of Sc: 
Ends, land, and had afterwards depoſed as a Puniſhment for his 
Boeth. pretended Rebellion. It was now thirty-eight Years ſince 
Knighton. hi Father was dethroned. After ſo long an Interval, the 
alling. Son who fince the Death of his Father led an obſcure 
- Life in Fraxce, little expected to ſee the King of England 


preſs him to aſſert his Right to the Crown of Scotland. 


He ſtirs This however was what Edward cauſed to be inſinuated to 
bim up to him by the Lord Beaumont, who ſince his Baniſhment ſo- 
| erm ; Journed in France. Beaumont repreſented to him that he had 
promiſes à fair Opportunity to mount the Throne of Scotland, u- 
# aid him. ſurped by the Braces: That David's Minority afforded 
him a ſuncture which would not eaſily occur again: In 


— —— 
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fne, that the King of England was inclined to ſecond his 
Endeavours. Baliol lent a ready Ear to fo pleaſing a Pro- 
polal; and to be certain how far he might rely upon the 
king, came into England, where he kept himſelf concealed. 
During, that Time, he treated with Edward, by the Me- 
dation of Beaumont, about the Terms on which he was 


217 
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to engage in this Buſineſs. Edward's Hiſtorian labours Barnes. 


heartily to vindicate the King in a Proceeding ſo contrary 


to Sincerity and the Treaty lately made with Scotland. 


But they who are not concerned in defending his Repu- 


tation, will hardly be able to help owning that on this 


Occaſion, Ambition was the ſole or real Motive of his 


conduct. It is but too probable that the Profpe& of 
n Acquiſition, ſuch as that of the Kingdom of Scotland, 


made him get over the Scruples he might have on that Ac- 


count. I ſhall give Proofs of it hereafter which make it 


more than probable. 


The two Parties came to an Agreement without much Baliol pre- 


do. Baliol thought he could not purchaſe at too dear a 
Rate a Crown to which he would never have dared to aſ- 
pire, withour being backed with a*powerful Aſſiſtance. 


pares for, 
his E xpe= 
dition. 


On the other Side Edward, who minded his own more 


than the Concerns of Baliol, and intended to reap all the Be- 


nefir of this Enterprize, made no Scruple to promiſe ſtill : 


more than Baliol durſt have hoped for. The Articles of 


their Agreement were no ſooner ſettled, but the Engliſb 
Nobles were privately given to underſtand that in ſerving 
Baliol they would do what was agreeable to the King. 


There needed no more to engage in his Party thoſe 


who having received the Grants of Lands in Scotland from 
Edward I. had afterwards loſt them by the Revolutions 
which happened in that Kingdom. Beſides theſe Succors, 
Baliol might alſo depend in Scotland it ſelf, upon the Aſſiſt- 


ance of the old Friends of his Family, who found it their 


Intereſt to ſupport him. And indeed, the placing this 
Prince on the Throne was the only Way to come at the 


Offices and Poſts they were excluded from afrer Robert 


bruce became King. 
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1331. * Whilſt Baliol was getting ready, Edward made as if he 


— 25h would punctually obſerve the Peace with Scotlana, and 


dos the. iſſued upon that Account ſeveral Orders, which were not 
Peace well executed. He even publiſhed a Proclamation againſt 
with Scot- ſuch as had engaged in the Service of Baliol. But this 
_— was not done till they were juſt ſetting out, and till it was 
IV. 529. too late to ſtop them. His only Aim was to make the 
Publick believe that he had no Hand in the Undertaking, 

though in Effect he was the Author of it. 

1332. As ſoon as Baliol was in a Readineſs, he imbarked with 
Baliol his little Aimy, conſiſting but of two Thouſand five Hun- 
eee dred Men, and went and landed at King horn near Perth, 
Boeth, from whence he ſent back his Ships. He was willing by 


Buchan. that to let his Troops ſee that they had nothing to truſt 


Knigthton to but their Valour. Mean while his Preparations could 


— 4g, not be carried on ſo privately but the Scots had ſome In- 
Ti. telligence of them. Hardly were his Men landed, when 
he heard that Alexander Seaton was coming to give him 
Battle at the Head of ten Thouſand Men. All Means of 
retreating being taken from the Engliſh, they had no 
Hopes of Safety but in Victory. Accordingly having ex- 
pected the coming of their Enemies with a noble Reſolu- 
tion, they fought with that uncommon Bravery, that the 
Scotch General with an Army much Superiour was ſhame- 
fully and entirely routed. The Earl of Fife who was 
cloſe after Seaton, with an Army ſtill more numerous, 
wanting to be revenged, met with no better Succeſs. Af- 
ter theſe two Victories, Baliol having advanced farther 
into the Country, met with another Body of Scotch 
Troops, whom he likewiſe defeated. Five Days after 
he fought Nigel Brace, who came to attack him with ten 
Thouſand Men. In this laſt Action he gave no Quarter, 

becauſe he would not be incumbered with Priſoners. 
He be- Four Battles loſt in ſo ſhort a Space, having thrown the 
comes Ha- Scots into the utmoſt Conſternation, Baliol had Time to 
fer of beſiege Perth, called alſo. St. John's Town, of which he 
enn. eaſily became Maſter. He found there a great Quantity 


of Warlike Stores and Proviſions, which he ſtood in ex- 


treme need of, in order to be in a Condition to make far- 


ther 
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ther Progreſs. His Affairs obliging him to be at a Diſ- 1332. 

tance from Perth, Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, took | 

the Advantage of his Abſence, and laid Siege to that Town. 

But upon the firſt News of Ba iol's marching to relieve it, 

he haſtily quitted the Siege, though his Army was ſupe- 

riour in Number: Such Terrour had their former Loſſes 

ſtruck into the Scots. 5 . 
Baliol's Good - Fortune failed not to produce the Effects David 

which uſually attend Succeſs, Great Numbers of Lords Cg of 4 

nd Gentlemen of the Country came in and {wore Fealty ies 

to him. This Defection, which threatned King David France. 

with a greater, objged the young Prince to fly for Re- 

fuge with his Queen into France, not being ſafe any longer 

in their own Kingdom. In the mean Time, to ſorward 

the Ruin of Scotland, Edward managed it fo that ſeveral pri- The 

vate Perſons fitted out a Fleet in their own Name to go hos e 

and give Chace to that which the Scot had pur to Sca, Fas th 75 

and which was their laſt Shift. The Loſs of this Fleet, Ie En- 

which was deſtroyed by the Exgliſh, quite confounded the gliſh. 

Friends of King David. The Earl of Fife, who was one 

of the Chief, ſubmitted to the Conqueror, and his Ex- 

ample was followed by many Others. The good Succeſs Baliol 

determined Baliol to canſe himſelf to be crowned, The crowned. 

Ceremony was performed at Scone, the uſual Place of the 

Inauguration of the Kings. 72 


* 


The new King was no ſooner on the Throne, but in x, 4ves 
Order to perform the Treaty he had made with the King Homage to 
of England, he did him Homage for the Kingdom of Scot. Edward 
land, in the fame manner as his Father had done it to Ed- os was 
ward I, that is, with all the Circumſtances which might 
fully denote an entire Subjection. Ia the Letters-Patents 
which he ordered to be drawn up, he ſaid expreſſly, that 

it was with the Conſent of the King of England, and the 
Aſſiſtance of the Engliſh that he had recovered the Poſſeſ- 

ſion of his Inheritance, of which he ſuppoſed, contrary to LT, 
Fact, that John his Father had been deprived by Robert rp; gives © 
Bruce, Moreover he yielded up to the King of England, up Ber- 
for the Succours he had received from him, the Town and Wick. 
Caſtle of Berwick which were ſtill in the Hands of King erb. 
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1332. David. He offered likewiſe to marry Joanna, Siſter of 
Edward, if the Marriage of that Princeſs. with David 
Bruce could be annulled. Laftly, he promiſed to furniſh 
the King his Sovereign with Aids of Men and Money 
whenever required. All theſe Circumſtances plainly make 
appear that Edward was at the Bottom of this Expediti- 
on, how much ſoever his Hiſtorians may labour to clear 
him. . „„ 
Whilſt Baliol was taken up in puſhing his Conqueſts in 
Scotland, Edward had called a Parliament in order to de- 


Edward 
levies an 
Army on 


pretence of mand a Sub/idy, His Pretence was certain Troubles in Ire. 
 Uronblesin land, which he repreſented to be of fo dangerous a Con- 


Ire. and; ſequence, that there was a Neceſſity of ſending an Army 
thither. The Subſidy was readily granted. But whilſt the 
Troops deſigned for that Expedition were upon the 

March in order to go and imbark, they received Orders 

tut fends to advance towards the Borders of Scotland. Edward hav- 

ing repreſented ro the Parliament, that it was dangerous 


"yn to leave the Northern Counties without an Army, whillt 


their Neighbours were in Arms, and affirmed, that his 
Preſence was neceſſary in thoſe Parts, it was re ſolved that 
the Iriſh Expedition ſhould be put off to ſome other Time. 
Apparently, the Parliament did not ſuffer themſelves to 
be deceived, but were willing to ſhut their Eyes volun- 

tarily, that they might not obſtruct the King's Deſigns. 
1233- In the mean Time Edward, finding that by the Rapi- 
Ye aft dity of Baliols Conqueſts, his Project ſucceeded to his 
Tay Feng Wiſh, immediately threw oft the Mask. He began upon 
bave broke frivolous Pretences to complain that the Scots had violated 


he Treaty the Treaty of Peace. He muſt needs have been in great 


33 want of good Reaſons, ſince he made uſe of one ſo very 


unlikely, in the Circumſtances Scotland was in. The Re- 


IV. 552. gent King David had left in Scotland, ſpared neither Excu- 


ſes, nor Intreaties, nor Submiſſions to divert the impending 


Storm; bur all to no Purpoſe. Edward, who had formed 
the Deſign of raking Berwick, ſoon laid Siege to the Town. 
He carried it on fo briskly, that he obliged the Governour 
to ſign a Capitulation, whereby he engaged to ſurrender 
dhe Place, if it was not relieved by ſuch a Day. During 

7 | | —_ 
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that Time, the Regent; ſceing Berwick, could not be ſaved 1333- 


without exerting his utmoſt, had levied an Army, and Le becomes 


A after of 


was advancing with all Speed to give the Engliſh Battle. Perwick. 


Edward, who had received notice of it, went and expect- 75 Bartl 


ed his coming at Halyden- Hill, where was fought a bloody of Haly- 


Battle which ended in the entire Rout of the Scorch Ar- don. 


my. Seven Scotch Earls were ſlain on the Spot, with Bt pe 
nine Hundred Knights, and four I houtand Gentlemen, © © 
beſides thirty-two T houſand common Soldiers, if we may 
believe the Engliſh Hiſtorians. But the Scorch own but 

ten Thouſand, which doubtleſs is neareſt the Truth. 

This Victory was followed by the ſurrender of Berwick), 

_ the King annexed for ever to the Crown of Eng- 
7; To | . 


The Succeſs of this Campaign having anſwered Ed- Baliol? 
ward's Expections, he returned into his own Dominions, holds his 


leaving with Baliol a Body of Troops to compleat the Re- firſt Parlk 


l i N ment at 
duct ion of Scotland. Reinforced: with theſe Succours, Eqdenbo- 


Baliol took ſeveral Towns more, after which he held his rough. 


firſt Parliament at Edenborough. He got whatever had &. Pub; 


IV 599, 
10 595 
614. 


been done in Favour of the King of England confirmed 
and ratified, Moreover, all the Engliſo Lords who had 


ſerved him, had their Lands reſtored which they had loſt de give. 


in Scotland, or obtained other Eſtates in Lieu of them. up jeper al 
All the Acts of Parliament paſſed in the Reign of Robert Edwards 
Bruce were annulled, as not having been made by a | 
awful Authority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with having 

ſhown his Gratitude to Edward by giving up Berwick, 

and doing him Homage, but reſigned to him likewiſe 
Roxbargh, Fedburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and the Caſtle of 
Edenborowgh, as a Requital, as he ſaid himſelf in his Let- 


ters, for the Aſſiſtance he had received from him for t 


recovering his Dominions. e 
This voluntary Homage, and thele extraordinary Aie- 1134. 

nationt, made him loſe the Eſteem and Affections of his The Scots 

new Subjects. It was eaſy for them to fee that Baliol was he * 

but a Tool made uſe of by Edward to tender himſelf Maſ- Lin 

ter of Scotland. In this Belicf, they reſolved to ſhake off Buchan, 

the Yoke of their new King, who ſo viſibly betrayed the Footy, | 
Vo. IV. "Hb Iatereſts 
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1334. 
He is ſur - 
pr id ad and 
driven out 


f Scot- 
land. 
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Intereſts of the Nation. Some of the great Men taking 
the Advantage of this univerſal Reſolution, put themſelves 
at the Bead of a Body of Male-contents, and went in 
queſt of Ba'io!, who expected nothing leſs than to be at- 
racked, They came upon him unawares, defeated bim, 


and reduced him to the Neceſſity of eſcaping on a Horſe 


without a Saddle to. Carliſte, from whence he fent nis 


Ad. Me- 
tim. 


Prot: tor Word of the Mis fortunes which had befallen 


ns the ſame Time Edward had ara a 1 
to whom he had communicated the Def* ign which he ſaid 


he had formed of going to the Holy Land with the King 


Edward 
marches 
into Scot- 
land and 
rav 2 ges 
the Coun- 


try. 


1335. 
| Another. 
Expedition 
znuto Scot- 
land. 


a Battle, he ſtaid ſome Time at Perth, whilſt the Ear] of 


na and ſeveral other Chriſtian Princes. But the 
ews of the Revolution happene d in Scotland made him 
alter his pretended Project. As ſoon as he had obtained 
the Aid of Money which he demanded, he marched to- 
wards that Kingdom at the Head of a numerous Army, 


and penetrated w:thout Oppoſition to the Northern Coun- 


ties, whillt the Scorch Army lay encamped in ſuch a man- 
ner that it was not poſſible to attack them. So that for want | 
of having an Enemy to deal with, he le t Scotland and re- 
turned into England. Hardly had he reached the Bor- 
ders when Dunbar, who commanded the Scorch Army, « 
Allying out of his Retreats, took ſome Places from the | 
Engliſh. As the Seaſon would not permit the King to. 
go in Queſt of his Enemies, he put his Troops into Win-. 
tec-Quarters, and that he might not be at too great a Di-! 
trance, reſolved to paſs the Winter at Roxburgh. t 
In the Spring he attacked Scotland by Sea and Land. | 

t 

t 

1 

0 


He even advanced as far as the Northern Ocean. But he 


reaped no great Benefit from this Incurſion, there being 


no keeping the North Parts of Scotland without a ſtanding 


Army always upon the Spot, ſuperiour to that of the! 
Scots. So that finding he could not get them to come to 


Cormpal his Brother ravaged the Weſtern Counties of that 
unfortunate Kingdom. It is true, the Scots got the better r 
of five hundred Exgliſh Archers who ſuffered themſelves} n 

to be ſurprized. They took * likewiſe the Earl o 
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Namur, and the Prince his Brother, who ſerved in Ed- 1335. 
ward's Army. But this laſt Advantage proved fatal to 

them, as it was the Occaſion of their loſing the Earl of 
Murray Regent of the Kingdom. This Earl, who was 
ſo generous as to give his two Priſoners their Liberty, of Scor- 
having carried his Civilities a little too far in waiting up- land raten 


on them himſelf to the Frontiers, had the Misfortune to % % En- 


be taken by a Party of the Garriſon of Roæburgh. This gin 
Accident added to the Loſſes the Scots had already ſul- 
tained, that of a good General and a very able Regent. 

In the mean Time the Pope and King of France The Pope 
were uſing their Intereſt, though indirectly, for King 4 Kiug 


David, by endeavouring to turn the Engliſh Arms another 242 Fin 


Way. Whillt Edward was at Perth, he received Am- vert Ed- 
baſſadors from France, who, jointly with the Pope's Nan- ward from 


tio, preſſed him to perform his Engagement to carry his % War 


Arms into Pa/eſtiz. He eaſily perceived that their ſole . 


| ! : | oy land. 
Intent was to divert him from the War with Scotland. So 


that, to cut off all farther Sollicitation, he roundly told 

the Ambaſſadors of Philip, that by God's Grace, he was 

in a Condition to make War againſt the Igfidels, without 

their Maſter's Aid, as ſoon as he had finiſhed the Conqueſt | 
of Scotland. This Anſwer having let the Scots ſee that 752 chief 
he was fully bent not to put an End to the War till he Scots /us- 


was abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, the greateſt Part of 72 79 Ed- 


them voluntarily ſubmitted, plainly perceiving, it was not . 
poſſible for them to hold out any longer. They who 
took this Courſe obtained favourable Terms enough; but 
there were ſome who choſe rather to be expoſed to the laſt 
Extremities, than ſubmit to the Yoke of the Engliſh. Af- 
ter the Campaign was over, Edward returned in Triumph r Eng. 


to England, having given Orders for the fortifying again land. 


Perth, Edenborough, Sterling, and left the Government 


ol Scotlaud to the Earl of Athol. 


| The new General who, though a Scorchman, had ſided The En- 


with Edward, in order to revenge ſome Affronts he had gliſh are 


received from his Countrymen, had no fooner the Com- 3 
mand of the Exgliſh Army, but he went and laid Siege to 


Kildrummy, Dunbar, and Douglaſs, who commanded the 


— — - 


Scotch 


1 


TheRegent | 


He returns 
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the Earl of Athol, and relieved the Town. This Succeſs 


. 
Edward 


rava ze: 


Scotland, 


and re- 
turns. 


[4 


Edward's. 
Peſigu 
againſt 
France. 


Liberty. e | 
Eaward's four Expeditions into Scotland had gained 


The Hiſtory of E NGEAND. Vol. IV, | | 


Scotch Forces, poſted to its Relief; and though their Ara 
my was not near ſo numerous, they defeated and flew 


having put freſh Courage into the Scots, they came toge- 
ther from all Parts under the Conduct of theſe two Ges 
nerals, who made a very conſiderable Progrefs. ; 
Edward, who thought he had ſufficiently tamed the 
Scots, fell into a ſort of a Fury upon the News of this 
freſh Revolt. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, he 
marched a fourth Time into the Heart of Scorland, and 
ravaged in a mercileſs manner the Counties that had de- 
clared againſt him. In returning, he burnt the Town of 
Aberdeen to Aſhes, and ſome other Places of leſs Note; 
and having left a ſmall Army with Baliol, he went back to 
his Dominions, where Affairs of greater Moment cal. 


led him. This was Edward's laſt Expedition into Scor- 


land. It was Time for that unhappy Kingdom to enjoy 
ſome Reſpite. Since Edward I had begun to attack the 
Scots, there had been ſo much Scorch Blood ſpilt, that one 
cannot but be amazed that after ſo many Loſſes, the Peo- 
ple of that Country ſhould {till be able to contend for their 


him no doubt a great deal of Reputation. But it ſeems 
that one might have eclipſed ſome Part of his Glory, by 
the conſideration of the Superiority of his Troops, more 


numerous, better diſciplined, and more amply provided 


with all Things neceflary, than thole of the Scots. He 
was willing therefore to demonſtrate in a larger and more 
noble Field, that he was not afraid to face. the greateſt 
Dangers, and to meaſure Swords with more formidable 


Enemies. Accordingly, neglecting from henceforth Scot- 


land, which he believed to be ſufficiently ſubdued, and 


which afforded him no more Laurels to gather, he re- 


— - 
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ſolved to attack Frarce, the moſt powerful State of all || 


Europe, and to do his Utmoſt to wreſt the Crown from 

Philip de Valois. I have already mentioned his Claim to 
that Kingdom, from which he was excluded by Virtue of 
the Salick Law. As he affirmed that this Law was miſ- 


| underſtood, 


\ 
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underſtood, and as that was the Origin and Cauſe of a 1336. 

long and bloody War, which frequently brought France 

into extreme Danger, there would be a fort of Neceſlity 

before we entered upon the Particulars of this War, to 

ſhow the real Foundation of it. But as this Matter can- 

not be explained in a few Words, I muſt beg the Reader's 

Leave to refer him to the Diſſertation which ſhall be placed 

at the End of this Reign, that the Thread of the Hiſtory 

may not be interrupred. It will ſuffice here to ſay in a 

Word, that Edward affirmed that the Salick. Law, in ex- 

cluding Females from the Succeſſion to the Crown, did 

not exclude their Male-Iſſue, from whence he inferred that 

the neareſt Male Relation ought to ſucceed. . | 
The Collection of Publick, Acts contains ſeveral Pieces 

which plainly make appear, that although Zdward bad 

ſeemed to acquieſce in the Judgement given againſt him in 

France, he had in his Head ſome great Deſign, and that it 

e vas againſt France. Amongſt others, there is a Letter to 

e the Inhabitants of Bayonze, , wherein he poſitively promiſes 

- them never to make Peace 5 France, without including 


r them, though at that Time he was not in War with that 
Crown. It was not therefore Robert d' Artois, expelled 
d Fance and ſheltered in England, that inſpired him with 
s the Thoughts of invading France, as all the Hiſtorians una- 
y vimoufly aſſure us. I do not deny but that Robert 4 
e Atos, diſguſted at Philip de Valois, helped by his Councils, 
d and it may be by the Conſideration of the Friends he had I 
le in France, to make him haſten the Execution of his Pro- 1 
re ject. But ſince Robert d Artois is generally reckoned the 
ſt Author of this Undertaking, and of the Calamities which 
le France ſuffered on that Occaſion, it will not be improper 
to inform the Reader of the Reaſons which that Prince, de- 
1d ſcended from Lewis VIII, thought he had to complain of 
e- Philip. To that End, it will be neceſſary to know ſome- 
all thing of the Genealogy of the Houle of Artois. 
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LEWIS VIII. 
St Lewis .  Ronrnr I 
K. of France. E. of Artois. 
A A | — — 
| Roperr II. |  Mavn 
E. of Artois OTHENIN E.of as 
Pr of Arto's | Joanxa de 8. Brancur de Burg. 
d. before his Father, PHILIp le ena CHARLES 1 Fair. 
Rona III BLANCHE of abe 


of Artois. Eupks Duke of Burg. 


Robert I. Earl of Artois Son of Lewis VIII King of 
France, had a Son and a Daughter, namely, Robert and 
Maud. Robert II was Earl of Artois, and Maud married 
Othenin Earl of Burgundy, by whom ſhe had two Daugh- 
ters, Joanna and Blanch, who were Wives to Philip le lon 
and Charles the Fair, Kings of France. The firit had a 
Daughter called Blauch, married to Eudes Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Robert IT had but one Son, named Philip, who 
dying before the Earl his Father, left Robert his Son the 
third of that Name, but who was not Earl of Artois. Ro- 
ber: III clhimed the Earldom as Grandſon to Robert II. 


and the next Male-Heir. But Maud his Great-Aunt, 


maintained that the Succeſſion belonged to her as Siſter of 
Robert IT, and nearer of Kin by one Degree than Robert 
III. The Court of Peers decided the Matter in Favour 
of Maud, whoſe two Daughters were married to the 
two younger Sons of Philip the Fair. Robert di Artois 
acquieiced in the Sentence during Philip's Life, and all the 


Reign of Lewis Hutin ; but took Arms in the Regency 


of Philip le long, and got Poſſeſſion of Artois. When from 
Regent Philip was become King, the Affair of Artois was 


again brought before the Court of Peers, and decided once 


Great Men of France the Perſon which beſtirred himſelf 


more in favour of Maud his Mother-in-law. After the 
Death of Charles the Fair, Robert a Artois was of all the 
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the moſt zealouſly, in order to procure the Crown for 
Philip de Valois his Brother-in-law, and maintained the moſt 
ſtrenuouſly the Authority of the Salick, Law. He was in 
Hopes to prepoſſeſs him by that Means in his Favour, with 
regard to the Earidom of Artois, and that the Salick- Law 
being admitted as to the Crown, all the Fiefs held ot it 
would be ſubject to the lame Law. So that depending 
upon this, and the Advantage he had of being Brother- in- 
hu / of the new King, he revived the Suit, and produced 
certain Letters under the Grear-Seal, which he pretended to 
make uſe of. Bur Philip cauſed the Letters to be examined 
lo ſtrictly that they were diſcovered to be a Cheat, for 
which a Gentlewoman of Artois who had forged them, 
was ſeverely puniſhed. This Act, on which Robert found- 


ed his Claim, having been rejected, the Exrldom of Artois 


was adjudged to Blanch Daughter of Philip le Long by 
virtue of the Right ſhe had from Maud her Grand-Mo- 
ther. Robert vexed to the Heart, flew out into a Paſſion 
with the King, and upbraided him in ſuch a Manner as 
touched him to the Quick. Tis ſaid he procceded fo far as 
to threaten him, the which made the King reſolve to pro- 
ſecute him with the urmoſt Rigour. He ordered him to 


be ſummoned before the Peers; and having got him to be, 


condemned for Non- Appearance, he cauſed the Sentence to 


into Hainault: But Philip not letting him reſt there, he took 


the deſperate Courſe of going and caſting himſelf into the 


protect ion of the King of England. He found that Mo- 
narch finiſhing the War with Scotland, and meditating his 
Attempt upon France. In all Likehhood, he contributed 
by his Solicitations to forward the Execution of that 
Project. 5 . „ 1 
So important a War could not be taken in Hand, without 
extraordinary Preparations, and the Help of divers Alli- 


> 


be publickly read in the Streets of Paris. Robert withdrew 


1337. 
Edward 
5 : | | 2 makes an 
ances which might balance the Superiority France had then 44 0 


over England. Edward had already ſecured in his Intereſts with ſe- 


the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, the Duke of Brabant, the a: al Prin. 
| Fg 7. 


Earls of Guelder and Hainault his Brother-1n-law, the 
Archbiſhop of Cologn, and ſeveral other German Princes. 
T9 ke I Oo Hie 
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137 He omitted not even the private Succours of divers Lords 


Act. Pub. 


IV. 1335. 


1337. 


and with 
james de 
Arteville. 


of Germauy, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, Gaſcoign, Who 
were to furniſh him with a Number of Hor/e in propor- 
tion to the Sums he gave them. All theſe Troops drawn 
together, and joined to the Fngliſb, would have made a very 
numerous Army. But theſe Alliances were not near ſo 
advantagious to him as that procured him by Robert de 


Artois, with Fan's de Arteville, a Brewer of Ghent. The 


Credit of that Burgher was ſo great in Flanders, that he 
had made the principal Cities revolt againſt the Earl x. This 
Prince was even reduced to the Neceſſity of flying for Re- 


fuge into France, whillt Philip who had ingaged to reſtore 


him, ſhould be able to accompliſh his Promiſe. Edward, 
taking the Advantage of this J uncture, had offered his Pro- 


tection to the Flemings, who gladly accepted his Offer, 


Victory of 
the Eng- 
liſh in 
Flanders. 
Meerat. 


in the Apprehenſions they were in of ſeeing themſelves 
oppreſſed by Philip. This Alliance was fo much the 
more beneficial to him, as beſides the Succours he might ex- 
pect from the Flemings, it would afford him the Conveni- 
ency of drawing his Army together in Flanders, and be a 
Means to make himſelf a Way into the Enemy's Country 


from that Quarter. The Parliament, who had approved of 


his Deſign, having granted him large S#b/zdjes to carry it 
on, he raiſed one of the fineſt Armies that had ever been 
levied in England. Whilſt all his Allies were getting ready, 
he ſent Part of his Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Flemings, 
whom their Earl was vigorouſly attacking with the French 
Succours. Upon the Arrival of theſe Troops, Guy Bro- 
ther of the Earl of Flanders, who had poſted himſelt in the 


Is Min by undertaking to be Patron to the People, had all 
things at his Command. He never walked the Streets without 60 


or $0 luſty Yeomen at his Heels, who upon a Sign given them, 


killed every Man they met who was nota Friend to this Fames. He 


collected and ſpent as he pleaſed the Earl's Rents and Profits; he 


baniſhed all the Lords whom he ſuſpected to be the Earl's Friends: 
And in every Town he had Soldiers in Pay, to ſpy and give him 
Notice ofany Perfon who had a Deſign againſt him, whom he never 
left till he had baniſhed or deſtroyed. He was murdered at length 
in 1345, by the Populace, for endeavouring to make King Ed. 
wards Son Earl of Flanders. Barnes, | 
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ie of Cadſant, was defeated and made ba. This 1337. 
ſucceſsful Beginning of the Exgliſh Arms broke the Mea- 
> WW fores of the Earl of Flanders to ſuch a Degree, that the 
Cities, which till then had ſtood by him, declarcd againſt 

ban. 
Whilſt Edward was making his Preparations for this ry ince Ed 
momentous War, which was the Object of all his Cares, Be af ; 
he ſummoned a Parliament: The main Buſineſs of which Cornwal. 
was to ſettle the Woollen md which was cf great Impor- | 
tance to the Kingdom. In this Parliament, he created 
prince Edward his eldeſt Son Duke of Cornwa!, the Firſt 
in England that bore the Title of Duke . 
re As ſoon as the King ſaw himſelf almoſt ready ro begin the Edward 
4, War, he wrote to the Pope and Cardinals, tojuſtify his Ex- ow 15 af 
o- pedition againſt France. He complained in his Letters, that gain Phi. 
r; although after the Death of Charles the Fair his Uncle, lip. 
es the Crown was devolved to him as next Heir, he had been Wy Li, 
be deprived of it by a Raſh and unjuſt Sentence: That the IV 
x- Wl Ambaſllagors he had ſent to Paris to demand the Crown, 
fi- not only had been refufed to be heard, but were alſo threa- 
ea WW tined and in danger of their Lives: That by taking from 
ry n Ainor the Crown which of Right belonged to him, the 
of Peers of France had acted the Part of Robbers rather than 
it of Judges; and that he proteſted againſt whatever had been 
zen I done during his Nonage. Then he ſaid, that Philip de Va- 
las, not content with uſurping the Kingdom of France, 
gs, had unjuſtly ſeized Guiennèe and the Earldom of Ponthien, 
ach before he had declared War, and had without Cauſe united 
ro- theſe two Provinces to the Crown: That he had abetted 
the the Scorch Rebellion, inſtead of fi ding with him, as the 


I all He was inveſted with this Dukedom, by a Wreath on his Head, 
60 Ring on his Finger, and a Sil ver Verge. Since which time, the 
Fe Son of the King of England, is born Dake of Cornwal. At 
He the fame. Solemnity were created fix Earls and twenty Knights, 
ha among whom, ſays Speed, was Sir Thomas de la More, who wrote 
the Life of Edward | I, and is often quoted by Rapin, He wrote 
In French, but has been frequently publiſhed in Exgliſh, by our 
general Chroniclers. He treats very largely of that King s Suffers 
ugs. 


th | 9 
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1337. Ties of Blood obliged him: Laſtly, That by his whole Be. 


haviour, he had made appear that he was his mortal Ene. 
my, and that he beheld with extreme Regret every Thing 
tending to the Honour of England. | 
Philip's Theſs Letters being communicated to Philip, he an- 
Anſwer. ſwered, That by the Salick-Law, and the Judgement of the 
Peers, Edward was excluded from the Succeſſion to the 
Crown of France, to Which beſides he could prerend no 
manner of Right, ſince he was born out of the Kingdom: 
That for his Part, not only the French had received him for 
their King, but Edward himſelf had acquieſced in their 
Judgement: That the Homage he had done in Perſon and 
confirmed by his Letters Patents, was a clear Evidence 
that he was himſelf convinced how groundleſs his Preten- 
— ſions were. Edward replied That, the Proteſtation he had 
Reply. made in the Preſence of his Council before he went and 
did Homage, was a Bar againſt its being any Prejudice to 
him: That the Fear of loling his Lands in France, was the 
ſole Motive of his doing it; and that that Reaſon, added to 
the Conſideration of his Minority, was more than enough 
to invalidate whatever had been done hitherto. Of thelc 
two Reaſons the firſt would hardly have been admitted in a 
q Court of Fudicature : but it was not there this famous Tri- 
Edward al was tabe decided. In the mean time, Edward willing 
—— , to let his Allies fee he was too far ingaged in the Conteſt 
of France to draw back, ordered the Duke of Brabant to demand the 
by the Crown of Fraxce in his Name, At the ſame Time he made 
Dukeof him his Lieutenant-General for that whole Kingdom, with 
oy Orders to the French, whom he called his Subjects, to pay 
P: is. him Obedience. 
The Pope To try to prevent the Calamities which a Quarrel of this 
ſends two Nature might bring upon Chriſtendom, Benedict XII, who 
| mn, Eng. in- then filled the Papal T hrone, uled all his Intereſt with the 
land. two Kings. But as Edward was the Aggreſſor, the Pope 
ibid. ſent firſt to him two Cardinals, with Inſtructions to do all 
2. 826. that lay in their Power to perſwade him to Peace. Thele 
5 two Legates diſcharged their Commiſſion with great Zeal, 
and were very urgent with Edward to put the Affair in Ne- 
Sotiation. They could not however MY ſhowing ſome 


Partiality 


Book IX. 


| Partiality in Favour of France, becauſe of the Alliance 1337. 
which Edward had made with the Emperor the Pope's pro- 


their Mediation was acceptable to him, and that he would gute 4 


mong the Allies of France. This gives Room to ſuppoie, The Dau- 
Dauphin had entertained the Project of getting his Domi- rec his 


4 S * - ; | Ki wo . 
hoping without doubt that he would uſe bis Intereſt with a 
the Emperor to procure him what he wanted. This Pro- IV. 839. 


ty the Earl, and in hopes of bringing by that Means other 


Antwerp, whither Affairs of Moment called him. It July. 
take with them all proper Meaſures for the Execution of 
Alliances in his Name with ſeveral Princes, there were ſtill 


could aſſemble their Forces. This was properly what re- 
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feſſed Enemy. Nevertheleſs the King let them know that Edward 
make a Peace provided Terms were offered him anſwerable : 73 1 . 
to his Right. He even ingaged to defer the Execution of IV. 833, 
his Deſigns till next March. But this was no great Favour, 838. 
ſince it was December then. He ſpent the reſt of the 

Winter in getting ready his Army and Fleer, and eſpecially 

in ſtrengthening the League by new Allies. Araong whom, Edward 
we find in the Collection of Publick Acts, the Count Pa- Prepares 
latine of the Rhine, the Duke of Auſtria, and the Dauphin J, OO 
of Viennois, who are all three reckoned by the Hiſtorians a- 


they were at firſt ingaged with Edward, but that afterwards 1 75 nd : 
they ſuffered themſelves to be gained by Phi/ip. The 7.“ 
nions erectd into a Kingdom: The which in all Proba- Country 
bility was the Reaſon of his having ſided with Edward, * © 


Act. Pub. 


ject coming to Nothing, he eſpouſed the Quarrel of France. ER 
The Earl of Hainault, being willing alſo to enter into the The Earl 

League, deſired that Edward might have the Title of Vicar 1 
of the Empire, in order to have a Pretence to join Forces ;,,. 


gt | ters into 
with him, as General of the Emperor's Army. To ſatis- He League. 


German Princes to the ſame Reſolution; Edward was 
pleaſed to demand that Dignity of the Emperor. | 5 

When he had taken all the Precautions which Prudence 1338. 
ſuggeſted to him, he ſet out from England, with a Fleet of 5 ee 
one hundred and fifty Sail, and ſteered his Courſe towards 


Antwerp. 
was neceſſary he ſhould be near his Allies, that he might 
his Deſigns. Although his -Ambaſſadors had concluded 
a great many Things to be ſettled with them before they 


tarded 


218) 


1338. 


He is made 
Vicar of 
the Em- 
pire. 


tarded for ſeveral Months the Beginning of the Campaign. 


But this Delay was not entirely without its Uſe. During 


that Time, Edward went and conferred at Cologn with the 
Emperor *, who ordered a Patent to be drawn up con- 


ſtituting him Vicar of the Empire as he had deſired. This 
Sort of Favour was accompanied with the Promiſe of a 


powerful Aſſiſtance, a Promiſe which was afterwards very 
lamely performed. The Cities of Flanders having enter- 
ed into the League by Means of James de Arteville, were 
grown apprehenſive they ſhould one Day be abandoned 


to the Vengeance of their Ear! and the King of France. 


It was therefore neceſſary that Edward ſhould ſhow him- 


1339- 
He pro- 
miſes to 
mak the 
Duke of 
Juliers a 
Peer of 
England. 


ſelf to the Flemings, that he might hearten them by his Pre- 


ſence. With this View he took a Journy to Ghent and 


granted the principal Cities ſeveral Privileges, relating to 
their Trade with Ezgland. During this Interval, he pro- 
miſed the Marque!s of Juliers to make him a Peer of Eng- 
land, which he did afterwards, by creating him Earl of 
Cambridge x. His Power as Vicar of the Empire, enabled 


him to erect the Earldom of Guelder, into a Datchy, and to 
grant the City of Co/ogs divers Privileges, by which Means 


he 


* At this Interview, two Thrones being erected in the open 
Market-Place, one for the Emperor, the other for the King; the 
Emperor took his Place firſt, and King Edward ſat down by him. 
There were Preſent 4 Great Dukes, 3 Archbiſhops, and 6 Biſhops, 
37 Earls, and according to the Zera!d:, 17000 Barons, Bannerets, 
Knights, and Sq4ires. The Emperor having his Scepter in his 


Right-Hand, and the Globe in his Left, and a Knight of Almain 


holding over his Head a naked Sword, his Imperial Majefty did then 
and there declare the Diſloyalty, Falſehood, and Villany of the King 
of France; and thereupon defied him, and pronounced that he 


and his Adherents had forfeited the Protection and Favour of the 


Empire. And then he conſtituted King Edward Vicar-General of 


the Empire, granting unto him full and abſolute Power over all on 


this Side as far as Cologn; whereof he gave him his 1-perial 
Charter in fight of all that were preſent. Foſ. Barnes Life of 
EAward III. EEE rp „ 
* On the 7th of May, 14 Ed. 3. and gave him a Grant of 201. 
a V ear payable out of the Iſſues of Cambridgeſhire, for the Support 
of that Dignity : But he never had any Summons to Parliament, 
+ was Quegn Philipba's Siſter's Son. He died without Males 
us, ; 8 5 d | 
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Trouble. That Prince being apprehenſive that the two 


he ſtrengthened his Alliance with the Archbiſhop. Among 1339. 
all his Allies the Duke of Brabant gave him the molt 


Monarchs would accommodate Matters at his Expence, it 
being a common Caſe for great Princes to neglect the In- 
tereſts of the petty Ones who have ſerved them, was wil- 
ling to ſecure himſelf before he ingaged in the League. 
Themore difhdent he was, the more Edward laboured to 
make ſure of his Aſſiſtance, _ Beſides the Money he fur- 
niſhed him on that Occaſion, he gave him Hopes of tbe 
Honour of having one Day for his Son- in- law the Duke 
of Corawal, Heir apparent of the Crown of England. 
Moreover, to make him perfectly eaſy, he was pleaſed to 
give it under his Hand not to quit the Low-Conntries till 
the War was over. | 1 5 
But all theſe Affairs, though of great Moment, were He bor- 
not the ſole Cauſe of Edward's long Stay in Brabant. As 195 Mo- 
the Expence he was at, was exceſſive, he endeavoured dur- 77/9 


; : : Il hands. 
ing that time to borrow Money of all the Foreign Princes. Act. Pub. ö 


He did not ſcruple to apply to Private Perſons and take up V. 101. 


ſuch Sums as they were willing to lend him, though never 
ſo ſmall. We even find in the Collection of Public Acts, 
that he pawned his Crown to the Archbiſhop of Triers | for 
50,000 Florin]. JJ ooo 
During Edward's Stay at Antwerp, his Queen was 557% of | 
brought to Bed there of a Prince called Lionnel. Here prince Li- 
likewiſe he received a Letter from the Pope, repreſenting on“, 
to him in pretty ſtrong Terms the Danger he was expo- e 5 
ſing himſelf to by his Alliance with Lewis of Bavaria, who p.128, : 
ſtood excommunicated. At the ſame Time, he upbraided 
kim for undervaluing himſelf in receiving from the Pretend- 


ed Emperor the Title of Vicar of the Empire, ſo much 
beneath him. But theſe Remonſtrances had little Effect 


upon his Mind. Though the Pope threatened to proceed 
to extraordinary Cenſures againſt him, he choſe to run that 
— rather than interrupt the Execution of his De- 
igns. 22 5 | 
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1339. the Head of forty thouſand Men, and went and encamped 
between Marchienne and Doway. Then he marched towards 
le Cambreſis, and halted ſome time before the Walls of Cam- 
bray. Here he was informed that Philip was advancing 
with a formidable Army, with Deſign to give him Battle, 
As this War was vaſtly expenſive, and as it was his Intereſt 
to put an End to it at once, as foon as he had received this 
Intelligence he paſſed the Schelde, in order to meet his 
Enemy. A few Days after, the two Armies being en- 
© _.. camped pretty near one another, not far from Vironfoſſe, 
Philip . Philip ſent a Herald to offer him Battle, on Condition it 
c ſhould be on a Plain where there was Room enough. 
ibid. Edward accepted his Challenge, and left it to him to ap- 
He accepts point the Time and Place. The 22d of Od lober was 
„paitched upon for the Deciſion of this famous Battle. But 
| whilſt both Sides were preparing with equal Ardour for 
8 Battle, Philip was diſcouraged by a Letter he received from 
| _ e Robert King of Maples. This Prince, who pafled for 
Mezerai, à great Aſtrologer, foretold him he ſhould be worſted, 
The Rez- Where-ever he tought the Engliſh, At leaſt this is what | 
ſons of it. ſeveral Hiſtorians affirm, adding, that upon the Credit of 


this Prediction Philip retired, nor daring to hazard a Bat- 


tle. Others however maintain with more Likelihood, that 


this Letter would not have been able to bring him to that, 
if the Great-Men who attended him had not cooled his 


Ardour by more prudent Counſels. Tis faid they repre- 


preſented to him, that in the Battle which was going to be 
tought, he hazarded no leſs than his Crown; whereasEdward 


ventured only the Lives of Soldiers, the greateſt Part of 


whom were not his own; and that, upon this Remon- 


ſtrance, he was brought, though with great Reluctance, Ixz 
to give his Enemy this ſmall Advantage. As ſoon as Ea- 


ward faw there was no Proſpect of bringing Philip to a 
Battle, he marched into Hainault. In this manner is the 
Matter related by Froiſſard, whom the French charge with 
being on all Occaſions too partial for the Expliſh. Nan- 

is a French Hiitorian gives a very different Account, by 
faying that Edward retired farſt, to avoid running the Risk 
of a Battle, This is not the only Inſtance of the like 
ba” 5 „„ 


4 
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Contradictions among the Hiſtorians. It ſeems however 1339. 
that on this Occaſion it is not likely that Edward, who 1 
had paſſed the Schelde in order to encounter Philip, ſnould 

ferire for fear of fighting. But Philip's Reaſons for not 
hazarding a Battle are very ſtrong. The Honqur of a 

King or General, conſiſts not in Fighting every Time an 
Opportunity offers, but in doing it only at a proper Sea- 

ſon, and. in not venturing the Loſs of a Kingdom without 

extreme Neceſſity. Be this as it will, the firſt Campaign 

ended without any Bloodſhed, except in Guienne, where 


the two Parties warred againſt one another. But as no- 

thing very remarkable happened there, I ſhall not ſtay to 
* WM ichte the Particulars = 3 
Y It was not poſſible for Edward to return to England ſo ory | 
a ſoon as he deſired, being detained in the Low-Countries tales the 


by a troubleſome Affair which had been managed by un- Title of - 
7 eerhand Practices. The King of France, who beheld with ud | 
| Regret the Advantages his Enemy reaped by his Alliance act. Pub. 


with the Flemingi, had found Means, by the Help of his IV. 158. 


Emiſſaries, to raiſe in the Cities of Flanders a Scruple for 
f having taken up Arms againſt their Sovereign Lord. This 
- Lrruple, inflamed by the Ecclefiafticks, who for the moſt 
at Part were in the Intereſts of France, had already made 4 
i deep Impreſſion on the Minds of the People. Perhaps i 
5 vould have cauſed in Flanders ſome Revolution prejudicial 
'& Ito England, had not James 4 Arteville found a ready Ex- 
be Ipedient, by adviſing Edward to aſſume the Title of King 
1 : F France. This Propoſal having been debated in the 


King's Council, it was approved of as a proper Means to 
N- leep the Flemings in the League. And indeed Edward 


ce, Iraped from it the Advantage he was made to expect. pur- 

d. ant to this Advice he ſtiled himſelf King of France, and 

0 à Fquartered with his own Arms the Flower-de-luces of France: 

the fe added this Motto, BI EU ET MON DROTT, * Ei, atotes; 
ith ceclaring thereby that he put his whole Confidence in God 

buy ret 


ad the Juſtice of his Cauſe. This new Title was not 1 
nuch to be wondered at, ſince all his foregoing Proceed- _ 
like * i. e. God and thy Right: 


tra- Vo f. IV. Ex | ings 


IV. 154. 
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1340. ings were clear Evidences enough of his Deſign. Some 
T ime after, he refuſed Philip the Title of King, and for- 
bed all his Ainiſters to give him any other but that of Earl 
of Yalois. Beſides, he had conſtituted the Duke of Bra. 
bant his Lieutenant General in France, and by that, had 
ſufficiently ſhown he looked upon himſelf as the true 

King: Bur he had not yet ventured to take the Name, 

As ſoon as he had broke the Ice, on the Score of the Flem- 

ings, he made no Scruple to uſe the Title of King of France 

ig in all Pablick Acts, and to mark this Year as the firſt of 

He pub- his new Reign. At the ſame Time he publiſhed a Dech- 

_—_ uri. Tation, notifying to the French, that the Kingdom of 

on addreſ. France being devolved to him by the Death of Charles 

ſed to the the Fair, according to God's Will, which he would not 

French, oppoſe, he was reſolved to aſſume the Government of it. 

Ac.Pub. He promiſed his new Subjects all that was uſua'ly pro. 

miſed on the like Occaſions, and offered his Protection to 

ſuch as, after the Example of the Flemings, would own 

And a Ma- him for their Sovereign. The ſame Day he publiſhed a 

nifeſto a- Mani fe ſto, containing a particular Account of the Injuries 

gainſt he pretended to have received from Philip de Yalois, and 

Philip. the Offers of Peace he himſelf had made, that they might 
- unite their Forces againſt the Iuſidels. 5 

He goes in- Though Edward had entered into Engagements with 

to England the Duke of Brabant, whereby he was obliged to ſtay in the 

| Lo- Countries till the War ſhould be over, it was not poſ- 

Able for him to ſtand to his Word. His Affairs neceſſa- 

rily called him into England, But to ſatisfy the Duke, he 

left him in Hoſtage four Engliſh Lords of the higheſt 

Rank, beſides his Queen and the new-born Prince, who 

continued at Antwerp for Pledges of his Return. Aſter 

7 this Affair was thus ſettled, he paſſed over into England 

Call: 2 Where he arrived in February. Preſently after he ſummon- 

Farlia- Ed a Parliament, which, upon granting him a conſiderable 

ment, Subſiay, obtained from him the Confirmation of Magus 

Charta. Before they broke up, the Lords and Common 
preſented an Addreſi, praying that the Title of King 
Fraxce, which he uſed in Publick Acts, might have no In. 
fluence on the Affairs relating to England. This Requeſ 


* - 
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was too reaſonable not to be immediately granted. Al- 1340. 

though he had not yet one Foot of Land in France, this 

new Title was not diſpleaſing to the Engliſh, who fancied 

their King was become the Greater for it. But Pope Be- 7 Pope 

vedi? was not pleaſed with it at all. He uſed his utmoſt you! of 

Endeavours to perſwade the King to quit the Title, af- quit tbe 

firming he had no manner of Right by Reaſon of the Sa- Title of 

lick-Law, concerning which Philip had taken Care to in- has of 

ſtruct him to his Advantage. Bur his Exhortations were AR. Pub: | 

to no Purpoſ. © . he v. 173. 
Although the firſt Campaign had produced no conſi- Gen, pre- 

derable Event, Edward's Preparations were a plain Indi- parat ion 

cation that he expected greater Matters from the ſecond, 72 Eng- 

He had increaſed his Fleet to three Hundred Sail of Ships a 

fit for War, and his Army was much more numerous than 

the former. Every Thing being ready about Midſummer, 

he embarked in order for Flanders, though he had Intelli- 

gence that the French Fleet, conſiſting of four Hundred 

Sail, waited for him in the way to Says. His eager De- 

fre of acquiring Fame, cauſing him to receive the News 

vith more Joy than Surprize, he reſolved to fight his 

Way through the Enemy, notwithſtanding their Superi- 

ority. He met them on the Coaſt of Flanders as he had 

expected, and wichout Heſitation began the Engagement. 

This was the greateſt and moſt memorable that had been 

yet ſeen in thoſe Seas, and the firſt wherein the King of 

England commanded in Perſon. The Ships for the moſt EꝗqwWard 

Part grappling one another, both Sides fought without gains 42 

ſtirring, juſt as if they had been at Land, from eight a Victory at 

Clock in the Morning till ſeven at Night. If Edward's ee pub 

Valour filled the Soldiers with Admiration, his Conduct v. 195. 

raiſed no leſs Wonder in the Mariners, who were amazed 

to ſee him give ſuch proper Orders, and with ſo great 


Foreſight, that one would have thought he had command- 


ed at Sea all his Life. The Preſence and Reſolution of 
the King, who appeared where- ever was the greateſt Dan- 
per, encouraged his Men to ſuch a Degree that they 
tought with an aſtoniſhing Bravery. The French behaved 


In their Part with a great deal of Courage, but after hav- 
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ing for ſeveral Hours bore the Onſets of the Engliſh, they 
law themſelves at laſt conſtrained to leap into the Sea to 
avoid the Sword of their Enemies. Of the whole French 
Fleet but thirty Ships eſcaped, the Reſt being either taken 
or ſunk, So that Edward's Victory could not be more 
- Compleat. The Ergliſh affirm that the French loſt thirty 
Thouſand Men. It was a good while before Philip knew 
any Thing of this terrible Blow, not a Sonl durſt car 
him the News, till his B»ffoon, by an unlucky Jeſt, gave 
him Room to gueſs the Matter. RET 
Edward's good Succeſs in this Engagement, afforded 
him an Opportunity of landing his Troops peaceably in 
J. Flanders, where he drew together the fineſt Army any 
" King of England had ever commanded. It conſiſted of one 
Hundred and fifty Thouſand Men, Engliſh, Germans, 
Flemings, or Gaſeons. With theſe numerous Forces he 
went and laid Siege to Tournay, after he had detached fifty 
Thouſand Men, under the Conduct of Robert d Artois, 
who went and poſted himſelf near St. Omer to favour the 
Siege. Theſe laſt Troops were chiefly made up of the 
Militia of Flanders, who knowing nothing of Ailitarj 
Diſcipline, went one Day in a diſorderly manner, to the 
Number of eighteen Thouſand, to attack the Suburbs of 
St. Omer with Deſign to plunder. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy. who had thrown himſelf into that Place, not be- 
ing able to bear this Bravado, ſallied out upon them, and 
flew above three Thouſand. This would have been no- 
thing, had it not been attended with a fatal Effect. The 
ſame Night, the Flemiſh Troops ſeized with a parick Fear, 
quitted their Camp in great Diſorder, and ſhamefully re- 
tired, ſome to their own Homes, and others into Edward's 
Camp. Some have aſſured us that there was on this Oc- 
caſion a Battle, wherein Robert d“ Artois was entirely rout- iſ 
ed by the Nuke of Burgundy. But Froiſſard, a Cotempo- iſ 
rary Writer, who relates this Event in the manner above- 
mentioned, ſeems to me more worthy of Credit than thoſe 


hat have wrote ſin ce. 


4 


Ia the mean Time Philip, at the Head of an Army 


much ron er than Eaward's, was adyancin to the We 
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of Tvurnay. He was accompanied by the Kings of N- 1349. 


his Kingdom. His Deſign was not however to engage but 


ſo near him. Accordingly, to oblige his Enemy to alter Edward. 


by a Hundred againſt a Hundred, or elſe by a Battle be- 


Valois, and as it was not for him, he returned no Antwer 

to the Contents; that nevertheleſs he took this Occaſion AR Pub. 
to let him know, that with God's Help he hoped to 98. 
drive him in a ſhort Time out of his Territories 99. 


varre and Bohemia, and attended by all the Nobility, of 


only to harraſs the Beſiegers, in order to oblige them to 
raiſe the Siege. Eduard having quickly perceived Philip's 
Intent, was very ſenſible how difficult it would be for 
him to take the Town whilſt the French Army ſhould be 


his Purpoſe, he ſent a Herald with a Letter, challenging challenges 
him to ſingle Combat, or offering to decide their Quarrel lin. 


tween the two Armies. The Letter was directed, 75 | 
Philip de Valois, without any other Title. Philip anſwered ni 4. 
him, that he had ſeen a Letter addreſſed to one Philip de ſwer. 


* — 


It was a hard Matter to make any great Progreſs in the Edward 
Siege of Tonrnay, by Reaſon of the French Army, which in great 
never ceaſed Night and Day to harraſs the Beſiegers. Ed- F lei . 


ward was three Months before the Town without being 


much the nearer : Nevertheleſs he could not bear the 
Thoughts of raiſing the Siege, though he had little Proſ- 
pect of ſucceeding. He was in great Perplexity ; but 
yas freed from it by Joanna de Yalois his Mother-in-law, 
Siſter of the King of France and Widow of the late Earl 
of Hainault. This Princeſs, who had retired to the Ab- 
bey of Fontenelle after the Death of her Husband, came 
from her Retreat on this Occaſion, in Order to try to 
accommodate Matters between the two Monarchs, of 
whom one was her Brother, and the other her Son- in- 


p x 


law. She managed Matters ſo well, that at lenghth ſhe , 1s 6. 

got] them to conſent to a Truce, which was to laſt from ren che 

the 2oth of September to the 2 5th of June the next Year, #wo Kings. 

It was afterwards prolonged for two Years by the Pope's 

Mediation. As ſoon as the Truce was ſigned, Edward Edward 

ſet out for England with his Queen, who had ſojourned pay erat. 

three Your ig A eee eee 
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againſt his Inclination, and which effectually broke all his 
Meaſures. Three very urgent Reaſons compelled him to 


The Em- 
eror ard 

Duke of 

Brabant 


fall off. 
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there of two 'Princes, namely, Lionnel [ at Antwerp], and | 


Fohn at Ghent, known afterwards by the Name of the Duke 


of Lancaſter. | 


It was a great Mortification to Edward to ſee himſelf. 


obliged by the Neceſſity of his Affairs to make a Truce 


take this Step, which ſeemed fo little conformable to his 


vaſt Deſigns. Firſt, the Defection of the Emperor and 


Duke of Brabant, who had both receeded from the League. 


Secondly, the exceſſive Charge he muſt needs have been 


at in maintaining ſo numerous an Army, for which the 
Money that came from England, in leſs Sums then he ex- 
pected, could not ſuffice. Laſtly, it was only a Truce, 
which might in ſome Meaſure ſave him the Shame of quit- 
ting the Siege he had taken in Hand. Theſe Reaſons were 


not only ſufficient to induce him to ſign the Truce, but 


alſo they indiſpenſably ingaged him to procure ſome Re- 
ſpite, that he might be able to remedy the Inconvenien- 
cies happened by the Fickleneſs of his Allies, and the Ex- 
hauſting of his Treaſure. As for the Duke of Brabant, 


he decoyed him ſome Time with the Hopes of the Marri- . 


age before-mentioned. He even demanded the Pope's 
Diſpenſation for it. But this Affair, whether obſtructed 


by the King himſelf, or by the Court of Rome, came to 


The Em- 
peror re- 
Boke s his 
Grant of 
Vicar Ge- 
neral, 


nothing. Whereupon the Duke of Brabant finding him- 
felf fooled, withdrew his Troops without breaking how- 
ever openly with the King. As to the Emperor, the Aſ- 
ſiſtance Edward had received from him, was ſo inconſi- 


derable, that his Falling off would have been no great Loſs. 
But by making a private Peace with France, on Pretence 


that Edward had concluded a Truce with Philip, he had 
at the ſame Time revoked the Patent by which he had ap - 


pointed Edward Vicar General of the Empire. This un- 
expected Accident, which cauſed ſome of the German 


Princes to fall off, obliged Edward to take other Meaſures. | 
But Edward's main Buſineſs was to conſider how to 


pay his Debts, which were grown very conſiderable. 


Moreover there was a Neceſſitp of finding Means to con. 


| Ligue 
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tinue the War when the Truce ſhould be expired, with- 1340. 


out running the hazard of falling again into the like In- 
conveniencies. When he leſt England he had ſettled his 
Affairs in ſuch a Manner, that he did not queſtion in the 


leaſt but to receive punctually the Money he had occaſi- 


on for to pay his numerous Army. But he was no ſooner 


Ingaged in the Siege of Tourna), but contrary to his Ex- 


pectation he was in Want of Money, and by that Means 
found himſelf in great Straits. Upon his Arrival at Lon- Marrel 


don, he openly complained of the Archbiſhop of Canter- £92 ©. 


bury, whom he had made his Prime Miniſter in his Ab- 1 


and Arch- 
ſence. He accuſed him of having meliciouſſy obſtructed biſbep of | 


the levying of the Subſidy granted by the Parliament, Canter- 


though it was by his Advice and by his Inſtances that he uy. 
had engaged in the Undertaking. Moreover he com- 


plaincd, that having begun the Siege of Toxrnay upon the 
Aſſurances which the Archbiſhop had given him that no- 


thing ſhould be wanting, he ſaw himſelf left in the Lurch 


when he ſtood moſt in need of Aſſiſtance. That the 
| Archbiſhop had not only broke his Word, but had like- 


wiſe oppoſed all the Expedients which had been offered to 
raiſe Money. In a Word, that he was the ſole Cauſe of 
the Length and ill Succeſs of the Siege of Tournay. The 


1341. 
Archbiſhop ſeeing himſelf thus expoſed to the King's Re- 


lentment, who not content with threatening him, had re- 


ſolved to puſh him Home, attempted in his Turn to 
vex him. He complained of an extraordinary Levy of 
Money made ſince the King's Return, contrary to the 
Liberties of Magna Charta, and threatened the Collectors 
employed by the King with Excommunication. His Aim 


was toraiie a Commotion among the People. In all Like- 


libood he would have carried his Revenge farther, if he 
bad not perceived that the Parliament diſapproved of his 
Proceedings. As he was afraid of being abandoned, he 75 4rch- 


| Choſe, though ſomewhat of the lateſt, to caſt himſelf up- biſhop ſubs 


on the King's Mercy. Edward very willingly received mits. 


bis Submiſſions, for fear of engaging in a Quarrel which 
could not dut be prejudicial to him, by Reaſon of the fre- 
quent Need he ſtood in of the Clergy's Aſſiſtance. 


Some 
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of che Pope's Particy in his putting all Flanders under : 
11 


| | ed againſt the King 
of Frauce their Sovereign Lord. The Fleniiſh Clergy ob- 
ſerved the Interdict ſo ſtrictly, that People were obliged to 


ſend into England for leſs ſcrupulous: Priefts to celebrate 
Divine Service The Flemings received theſe Ecclefiaſticks 
without any Difficulty, and prerended to evade the Pope's 
_  Cenſures, by affirming they were built upon a wrong 

Foundation, ſeeing Edward was the real King of Frances 


and Philip an Ulurper. VE | 

The War Edward had undertaken againſt France, had 
ſucceeded fo ill, that all the Expence he had been at had 
not acquired him one Foot of Land in the Kingdom he had 
taken upon him to conquer. After ſo great, though 


fruitleſs Endeavours, there was no Appearance of his ever 
being able to exert the like. Conſequently it was probable 


he would drop his Deſign. Beſides, the Truce affording 


his Enemy Leiſure to prepare himſelf, he could have no 


Proſpet of ſurprizing him. But after all it is: hard to 
judge, whether the Negotiations ſet on Foot for à Peace 


during the Truce were ſincere on his Part, or whether he 


intended only to amuſe his Enemy. Be this as it will, 
if he really deſigned to make Peace, he did riot keep long 
in that Mind. The Advantages he had a Glimpſe of 
from the Poſture of Affairs in the Dutchy of Bre#kigs ſoon 


mad him reſolve to lay hold of fo favourable a Juncture. 


The Share England had in the Quarrel which aroſe about 
the Succeſſion of that Dukedom, obliges me to give ſome 


Account of that Caſe; for the better Underſtinding of 


_ what ſhall be related hereafters + ; 
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Earl of Pentebria, an had Hiſ 
left a fourth Son called John, who was Earl of Monfort by Ne 

Right of his Mother. John II and Peter had no Iſſue. 

Guy, who died in 1330, left a Daughter named Joanna, 
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EE oe 1341. 
ARTHUR II. Duke of Brera. 
1. Wife „ 2/1905 G | 
Jon II. or Pr ren . . + Jr REN. 
D. of Bret. E. of d. without E. of Monfort,' 
d. 13 | Pentebria 4 Iſſue. : 12 5 8 5 | 1 1 | 
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| CHarLes de Blois. 
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©» Arthar II. Duke of Bretaigu, had left three Sons by his Afeirs of 


firſt Wife ; 3 II, who ſucceeded” him, Gay ph 
Peter. By a ſecond Wife he had Hif. de 


who was given by her Uncle John in Marriage to Charles © + 
de Chatillon Brother of Lewis Earl of Blois. He was ge- 
nerally called Charles de Blois. John II dying in 1341 
there remained two of the Family, John Earl of Honforts, _ 
and Joanna his Niece, Wife of Charles de Blois. They Diſpute 
both laid Chim to the Dukedom. e by Right of 4 4p 
Repreſentation, as Daughter of Guy eldeſt Brother of John — | 
de Monfort, and this laſt as Brother of the late Duke, and anꝭes 


conſequently one Degree nearer than his Niece, He plead- Chafles de 


ed likewiſe the Advantage of his Sex; a Reaſon of little B 
Weight, ſince Bretaign owned not the Authority of the - 
Salick-Law. But Charles had a. great Advantage over 

his Competitor. Which was, his being Nephew to Philip 

de Valois who was to decide the Affair. On the other 
Hand, the Earl of Monfort had fo well laid his Meaſures 

that immediately after the Death of the Duke his Bro- 
ther, he had got Poſſeſſion of Bretaign,. and eauſed the 
greateſt Part of his Subjects to ſwear Fealty to him. He 

was even gone to Euglaud, where he had privately done 
Homage to Edward, acknowledging him for King of 
France, and had made an Alliance with him. This Pro- 
ceeding, of which Philip was informed, quite loſt him the 
Vor. IV. LI Favour 
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1341. 
They are 
both cited 
before the 


Peers. 
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Favour of that Monarch, who had no great Kindneſs for 


him before. However Philip, willing to obſerve the cuſto- 


mary Formalities, ordered the two Claimants to be ſummon- 
ed before the Court of Peers, to defend their Rights and 


receive Judgement. Monfort was ſo unwiſe as to come to 
Paris, imagining that what he had done in England was 


{till a Secret. But at the firſt Audience he found what he 
was to expect from the King, who told him roundly, that 
he had no Pretenſions to Bretaign, and reproached him for 
having done Homage to the King of England. Monfort 
confeſſed he had been in England to ſee his Friends; but 


denied that he had done Homage. Bur Philip knowing 


more of the Matter than he imagined, forbad him to ſtir 


Monfort 
Wit h- 

draws © 
fromParis. 


Bretaign 
adjudged 
to Charles 
de Blois. 


Philip con- 
fiſcates the 
Eerlcom 
of Mon- 
fort. 


The Earl 
of Mon- 
fort raken 
Priſoner. 


from Paris, and appointed a Day for the Tryal of the 
Cauſe, It was no hard Matter for Monfort to ſee what 


Danger both his Suit and Perſon were in. So that com- 
ing to a Reſolution on a Sudden, he made his Eſcape from 


Paris in a Merchant's Habit, and repaired to Bretaign. 


This did not hinder but that in his Abſence the Affair was 
decided in Favour of Charles de Blois, who was declared 
Duke of Bretaign, and forthwith admitted to Homage. It 
is affirmed that in this Judgement the Peers obſerved not 
all the Forms requiſite in Cauſes of this Nature, and that 
their Proceedings were not altogether regular. As to the 


Main of the Affair, though this Deciſion was directly 


contrary to that which had been given in the Caſe of the 


Earl of Artois, they pretended that the Diverſity of the 


Cuſtoms of the two Countries was the Reaſon of it, in 
Bretaign Repreſentation taking Place, but not in Artois. 
Be that as it will, Philip being highly provoked with the 


Earl of Monfort on the Score of the Homage he had done 


the King*of England, confiſcated his Eſtate of Monfort; 


but to make up his Lots, Edward gave him in England 


the Earldom of Richmond. Shortly after John, eldeſt Son 
of Philip de Yalois, being ordered to put the Decree given 


in Favour of Charles de Blois in Execution, entered Bre- 


taign at the Head of a powerful Army, and Monfort ſhut 
himſelf up in Nantes, where he was immediately beſieged. 


Quickly after the City being taken, and Monfort made 
£43 a Priſoner, 
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co be brought up, or rather to be for Hoſtzge. This 
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Priſoner, he was conducted to Paris, and committed to 1344. 


the great Tower of the Louvre. 


This Event would doubtleſs, have put an End to the # He 
Quarrel between the two Rivals; but Afargaret of Flan- 2 1 
ders, Wife of John de Monfort took upon her to ſupport — 
her Husband's Intereſts, in ſpite of the ill Situation his 


Affairs were in. She came to London with her Son, a % „ 


Child of four Years old, and renewed the Alliance the Earl news the 
her Husband had made with Edward. By this new Trea- Treaty * | 


with Ed | 


ty, ſhe poſitively engaged to put into the Hands of the bangs 


Engliſh all the Places ſhe had ſtill in her Power; and for 
the better ſecuring the Aſſiſtance of England, ſhe conclud- 


ed a Marriage between her Son, and one of Edward's 


Daughters, and left the young Prince at the Exghifh Court 
5 1342. 
Treaty procuring Edward an Entrance into Bretaign, and Edward 
conſcquently the Means to attack Philip from that Quarter, ſends Ro- 
he forthwith diſpatched Robert 4 Artois thither. Robert _ de 
quickly became Maſter of Vannes, and then ordered Ren- „ pe. 
nes to be beſieged. Whilſt his Troops were employed in taign, 

the Siege, the Heads of the other Party knowing he ſtaid 


at Vannes with a Handful of Men, inveſted the Town, and 


carried it by Storm. Robert being mortally wounded, had ne 


much ado to get to Hennebond where he died of his killed. 
Wounds. Edward received the News of his Death with 
Grief. He ſwore to revenge it, and kept his Oath but 


too punctually. Robert d' Artois's Expedition into Bre- 
taign, gave Philip a Handle to complain that Edward had 


broke the Truce, and to be even with him, he cauſed 
Hoſtilities to be renewed in Guienne. Thus the two Mo- 


narchs prepared again for War, by mutually accuſing one 


another of violating the Truce. 


The Earl of Northampton, who had taken the Com- Edward. 
mand of the Emgliſh Troops in Bretaign, after the Death goes in per- 


of Robert d' Artois, was not in a Condition to make any ſor to Bre- 


great Progreſs with ſo ſmall an Army. In the mean Time zun. and 
it was of great Moment to Edward to become Maſter of 7 | 
that Dutchy. For which Reaſon he reſolved to go thi- "Towns; 
ther in Perſon with more Forces. Upon his Arrival he | 
I... Ro} 


and Gaingamp. Philip well knowing how prejudicial ro 


him the Settlement of the Engliſh in Bretaign might be, 
reſolved to drive them from thence at any Rate. To that 


End he raiſed an Army of fifty Thouſand Men, under 


4 the Command of the Duke of Normandy his eldeſt Son. 
Thb Dale The young Prince having marched with the utmoſt Ex- 


of Nor- pedition, had the good Luck to enter Bretaign before any 
mandy of the Places beſieged were taken, His Approach obliged 


- Cauſed 


him ts the King of England to raiſe all his Sieges, that he might 
raiſe the draw his Troops together, which notwithſtanding were 
Siege. till inferiour to the French. The two Armies remained the 
x beſt Part of the Winter encamped near to one another, 
but ſo well intrenched, that neither Side ſhowed any In- 
clination to ingage. The Duke of Normandy was unwil- 
ling to run any Hazard, becauſe having done what he 
wanted, he was in Hopes of ſtarving his Enemies, Ed- 
ward cared as little to venture a Battle againſt an Arm 
much ſtronger then his own, unleſs he ſhould be forced to 


1343. 
two Tears. come to them, and negotiate between the two Crowns a 


Truce for two Vears, wherein all the Allies on both Sides 
were included, They made the two Kings likewiſe pro- 


miſe to ſend Ambaſſadors to Avignon to treat of a Peace by 


| the Pope's Mediation, f VE 
Affairs o Whilſt Edward had been taken up in his Wars with 
Scotland. France, the Scots had laid hold of the Opportunity to try 

to recover their Liberty. Ever ſince Edward had quitted 

Scotland, King David's Adherents had gained great Ad- 
vantages over Baliol who commanded the Engliſh Army, 
Progreſs but who had not Forces enough to ſtop their Progrels. 
_ Robert Stuart, Regent of Scotland for King David, main- 


38008, 


fince 1339. tained by his Valour and Condy& the Intereſts of the 
Robert © young exiled Prince, He was bravely ſeconded by Villian 
Stuart be. Dowplaſs and ſome other Lords who ſtill retained an invi- 
feger aud olabſe Fidelity for their lawful Sovereign. Though a Bo- 
Perth i} dy commanded by Douglaſs had received a fatal Blow, Ko- 
1339 bert continued to keep his Ground all along. He 72 
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1342 Cauſed Siege to be laid at once to Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, 


it. Whilſt theſe two Princes lay thus encamped, two Le- 
Truce for gates from Clement VI the new Pope, had Time to 


ls. 
in⸗ 
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aw himſelf ſhortly after in a Condition to beſiege Perth, 1342. 
or St. Fohnſton, which was the ſtrongeſt Place the Engliſh 

had in Scotland. The Siege laſted three Months, by Rea- 

ſon of the great want of Ammunition the Beſiegers were 

in. But a ſeaſonable Relief from France enabled him at 

length to take the Place. This Loſs obliged Baliol to 

quit the Center of the Kingdom, and retire to the Borders, 
where he ſheltered himſelf by Means of the Places he had 
reigned to the Engliſp. The Truce concluded before 
Tournay, wherein Scotland was included, conſtrained Stu- 
art to lay down his Arms for ſome Time. But no ſooner and Ster- 
was the Truce broken by the Affairs of Bretaigu, but the ling in 
Scots came together and beſieged Sterling, of which they “ 
became Maſters, after numberleſs Aſſaults which gave the 
Beſieged not a Moment's Reſpite. 5 1 

This Progreſs having made Edward ſenſible that he was Edward 

miſtaken in imagining that Kingdom was diſabled from marches 
giving him any more Trouble, he reſolved to invade it S 4 
once more by Sea and Land. To that Purpoſe he repaired , R 
to the Frontiers, where he waited for his Fleet which was 

to join him at Newcaſtle. But a violent Storm, which His Fleet 
hſted ſeveral Days, rendered his Ships unfit for Service ſuſſers 65 
during the reſt of that Year. This unlucky Accident“ $99” 
hindered him from entering Scotland, being deſtitute of 
Proviſions and Ammunition, which his Fleet was bring- 

ing to him. He could not expect to find any in the E- 

nemies Country, becauſe the Scots themſelves had laid waſte 

every Thing on purpoſe to deprive his Army of the Means 

of ſubſiſting. However, their Ignorance of the State he 

was in, brought him off at this Time. As they ſaw them- 

ſelves no Match for that Prince, who threatened their 
Country with utter Deſtruction, they choſe to ſue in a 

very humble manner for a Truce which they thoughe 2 
themſelves very happy in obtaining. Edward took Care je grant. 
not to deny them: But however, taking the Advantage he Scots 
of their Terrour, he would not grant it but upon this 4 Trce. 
Condition: That they ſhould own him for Sovereign of 
Scotland, and. renounce their Allegiance to King David, 
in Cale chat Prince came not in Perſon into that Kingdom 

WD” . 


/ 
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1342. before May next enſuing, with an Army ſtrong enough 

to give Battle. This Condition put the King of France 

. the Neceſſity of aſſiſting his Ally better than he had 

hitherto done, leaſt he ſhould be deprived of the Benefit 
which he reaped from the frequent Diverſions of the Scots, 
Davidre- With this View, he furniſhed King David with Men and 
turn: into Money, and ſent him into Scotland where he levied a ver 

Scotland, 
; ſand Men, Scots, French, Danes, and Norwegians. With 
' theſe Troops he marched towards the Frontiers of Ex. 
land, and penetrated as far as Durham which he beſieged. 
tales Dur- In a few Days, he took the Town and put all the Inha- 
ham, and pitants to the Sword. He would have puſhed Matters fur- 
reture'# ther, but upon Advice that Edward was haſtening to give 
him Battle, he reſolved to retire, his Generals having re- 

reſented to him that he could not ſtay any longer in 

England without expoſing himſelf to the Hazard of a Bat- 
tle which might endanger again the Loſs of his Kingdom. 
is repulſed Whilſt he was upon the March back to Scotland, the Gar- 
at Werk. riſon of Werk-Caſtle belonging to the Counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury having fallen upon ſome of his Troops which had 

ſtayed behind, he was fo incenſed at it, that he reſolved 

to take the Caſtle. He ſtormed it ſeveral Times; but was 

bravely repulſed by the Counteſſes People, who was her 

ſelf on the Spot. This Reſiſtance and the News of E4- 

ward's Approach, made him give over his Attempt. He 

went off in the very Nick of Time, ſeeing Edward came 

Edward that very Day to the Caſtle. He paid a Viſit to the Coun- 
viſits the tels of Salisbury, which has given Occaſion to ſome Hil- 
_ torians to affirm that he fell deſperarely in Love with her. 
— It would be an eaſy Matter to confute what they have ad- 
vanced without Grounds: But as his Love, whether true 

or falſe, was attended with no remarkable Event, it will 

be needleſs to ſay any Thing of it. Next Day Edward 
continued his March in queſt of the Enemy ; but being 
informed that the Scots were retired to Gedeor's Foreſt, he 

left off purſuing them. As his Affairs were not in a good 

Poſture in Scotland, and as the War was to him very un- 

ſeaſonable with regard to the Meaſures he was to take to 

n 


conſiderable Army, conſiſting as tis ſaid, of ſixty Thou- iſ 
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h continue That he was engaged in with France, he ſent Da- 1342. 
e vid an Offer of a two Year's Truce, which was accepted = | wp 

d YI vith Philip's Conſent, This Truce procured the King of 2,4% for 
t N Scotland an Opportunity to fix himſelf more firmly in o rears 
. his Throne, and gave the King of England Leiſure to with Da- 
d chink of his other Affairs. Vic. 
Edwards Thoughts had for many Years been ſo wholly 1243. 
- Mengroſſed by Military Matters, that he had not been able Edward 
h io find Time to redreſs ſeveral Grievances which the Peo- __ 
ple complained of, and which very well deſerved a parti- ng. 
cular Attention. As ſoon as the Truce with France and 

Scotland had afforded him ſome Reſpite, he called a Par- 

lament to conſult about the Means of ſecuring the Wel- 

fare and Tranquillity of the Nation. During this Seſſians 

which laſted good Part of the Winter, the Parliament made 

it their chief Buſineſs to enact divers Regulations which 

were very beneficial to rhe People, and to which they mer 

vith no Oppoſition from the King. On the contrary, 

Edvard confirmed in a very ſolemn Manner all the Liber- 

ties contained in the Magna Charta, thereby making ap- 

pear, that he had no leſs at Heart the Good of his People, 

than his own or that of his Succeſſours. Among the ſe. 

reral Acts which were paſſed in this Parliament, one of 

the moſt important was the Statute of Proviſors, that is, Statute of 
n AF againſt thoſe who brought Proviſions from the Court Proviſors. 
of Rome for Benefices. The former Popes had made a ve- 

ry ill Uſe of the Power they had aſſumed, to diſpoſe of 

the Benefices of the Kingdom. Oftentimes, without ſo _ 

much as ſtaying till they became vacant, they conferred 

them on Perſons who were to take Poſſeſſion upon the 

d- Death of the preſent Incumbents, the which raiſed loud 

ue Complaints from the Patrons of ſuch Livings. Clement VI 

baving carried this Matter farther then any of his Prede- 


1 ceſſors, the Parliament had been forced to complain of it 
ng vo him, but to no manner of Purpoſe. Inſtead of reform 
a ing this Abuſe, which was ſo much the more intolerable 


as all the Benefices were beſtowed upon Foreigners, the 

in” Pope had exhorted the King in a Letter, to withdraw the 

Complaints made againſt the Proviſions, which in his O- 
non 9 8 painion, 


2 9 Wer 
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1373. pinion, were an undeniable Prerogative of the Holy See, 


Edward Son Prince of Wales, and inveſted him with that Princips- 


not to do the like in Time to come. 25 Ed. 3. 


This Letter having diſcovered that it was in vain to ex- 
pect any Redreſs Bom the Pope, the Parliament reſolved 
to provide againſt this Evil by their own Authority. To 
that End, the Statute before-mentioned was paſſed, where. 
by it was Death * for any Perſon to bring for the future 
the like Proviſions into the Kingdom. Though this Sta-. 
tute nettled the Pope to the laſt Degree, he thought fit to 
make no Noiſe about it, being informed that the King ll | 
and Parliament had reſolved to ſtand by what they had 
done, and to contemn his Cenſures in Caſe he ſhould have  } 
Recourſe to them. However, not to let his pretended ll, 
Right entirely drop, he choſe to make as if he never mind. Il | 
ed the Statute. But although he granted afterwards from , 
Time to Time, ſeveral Proviſions, it was with ſo much if { 
Caution that the Abuſe of them was conſiderably leſſen- I] 
ed during this whole Reign. On the other Hand, th. 0 
King, who had no Mind to break entirely with the Court Ih 
of Rome, was content with leaving the Statute in Force, 
withour vigorouſly putting it in Execution. But in Pro- 
_ ceſs of Time, in the Reigns of Edward's Succeſſours, the 
Popes being returned to their former Courſes, there was 
a Neceſſity frequently to renew this Statute, which was I! 
called the Srarute of Premunire, and wherein beſides the In 
Prohibition of Proviſions, ſeveral other Caſes are included 
relating to the Conteſts England had with the Popes * 
In this Parliament the King created Edward his eldeſt 


lity, by an qpen Crown on his Head, and a Gold Ring on 
his Finger. The Prince was then thirteen Years old, and 
gave great Hopes of what he would one Day prove. 


wn 


The Act makes it not Death, but in Caſe any Perſon was con- 
victed he was to abide in Priſon till he had made Fine and Ran- 7 
ſom to the King at his Will, and Satisfaction to the Party that Ie 
ſhould feel himſelf aggrieved, and likewiſe | find ſufficient Surety 


*r See the Notes in the State of the — the End of thy 
Volume. - : | | | | 
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Whilſt Fdward ſeemed wholly taken up with domeſtichs — 343: 

he neglected not Foreign Affairs. His Mind was continually pan ae. | 

on the Rack to find Means to renew the War with France por wat 

the Moment the Truce was expired. He appeared how- with | 

0 ever inclinable to Peace; and kept on at the Court of France. 

- Rowe Negotiations, which daily met with freſh Obſtacles. 

e But whether his View was only to amuſe his Enemy by 

> | theſe Negotiations, or whether he expected no Good from 

0 if them, he omitted nothing to prepare for War. He had 

lo bad an Opinion of the Alliances which he had made 


> 


with the Princes of Germany and the Low-Conntries, who A. Pub. 
had made him ſpend ſuch immenſe Sums to no Purpoſe, V. 409. 
that he reſolved to go another way to work. To that 

End he diſpatched into the Low-Comntries and Germany 

Agents, with Power to treat with all Sorts of Perſons that 

ſhould be willing to furniſh him with Men or Money. 
Beſides, that all theſe Succours, when drawn together, 

ould produce the fame Effect with much leſs Expence, 

he was ir Hopes he ſhould be able to diſpoſe of his Troops 

more at his Pleaſure than he had done thoſe of the Princes. 
Moreover his Aim was to render more difficult the ſecret 
Practices of Philip, whereby he was perperually endeavour- 

ing to corrupt his Allies. The better to ſucceed in his 
Deſign, and to draw into his Kingdom Multitudes of fo- 

teign Lords, with whom he might in Perſon negotiate, he - 
bethought himſelf of an Expedient which could not fail 

of Succeſs, becauſe it was entirely conformable to the Taſte 


* 


delt Hof that Age. He ordered Tournaments to be publiſhed, Ie wind. 
ipa- Wind gave an honourable Reception to all Perſons of Di- for Tour- 
on ſtinction who had a Mind to be preſent at them, careſſing ments. 
them in ſuch a manner that they could never be weary of | 
zdmiring his Politeneſs, Magnificence, and Liberality. To 7;,Roand 
render theſe Entertainm ents the more ſolemn, and to free Table. 
himſelf at the ſame Time from the Ceremonies which the | 
Difference of Rank and Condition would have obliged him 
to, he cauſed a circular Hall of Boards to be run up at Winds 
„, two Hundred Foot in Diameter. There it was that Peſgn ef 
be feaſted all the Knights at one Table, which was called the che Tour- 
wind Table, in Memory of the famous Arthur, who as Daments 
thi} Vo. IV. == OL 


- . t 
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it is affirmed, inſtituted an Order of Knights of the Round 


Table. Next Year he cauſed a more ſolid Building to be 


erected, that he might continue yearly the fame Diverſi- 
ons. During that Time, he treated ſeverally with theſe 


Lords about the Succours which each could furniſh him 


Philip pub- 
liſhes the 
1. 


He be head: 
ſeveral 


Lords of 
Bretaign. 


Explanati- 
on of this 


Afar. 


with, in Proportion to his Forces. The Collection of Pub. 
lick Acts is full of Treaties with private Perſons, which 
he managed either by himſelf or by his Agents. Philip 
could not ſee without Jealouſy, Spaniards, [ralians, Ger- 
mans, Flemings, and Frenchmen themſelves, flock in Crouds 
to England to aſſiſt at the Tournaments, He very much 
queſtioned whether there was not ſome hidden Deſign in 
theſe Entertainments; and therefore in Order to break Ed- 
ward's Meaſures, he cauſed the like to be publiſhed in his 
Dominions. This Way of oppoſing his Enemy had nothing 
in it but what was juſt and honourable ;. but ſoon after, 
he made uſe of other Means which were not ſo generally 
approved, and which were attended with great Conſc 
quences. It is affirmed, that having drawn to Paris, un- 
der Colour of a Tournament, Oliver de Cliſſon, and ten or 
twelve other Lords of Bretaign who attended Charles di 
Blois thither, he commanded their Heads to be cut off 
without any Forms of Juſtice. But it appears by a Let- 
ter from Edward to the Pope upon this Occaſion, that Phi- 
lip did not allure theſe Lords to Paris, but had them appre- 
hended in Bretaign. As this Action was the Cauſe of break- 
ing the Truce, it will be neceſſary to clear up this Matter, 
becauſe there is no other way of knowing who was Au- 
thor of the Rupture. Oliver de Cliſſon a Lord of Bretaign, 
having ſerved Charles de Blois during the War, was taken 
Priſoner by Edward, who, having in all Probability gain- 
ed him to his Side, confented that he ſhould be exchanged 
for an Engliſhman. Whether Philip had Proof of his hav- 
ing changed Sides, or whether he only ſuſpeRed it, he 


ordered him to be apprehended in Bretaign, with ten or 
twelve Lords and Gentlemen, and conducted to Paris, 


where their Heads were ſtruck off. I believe I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that theſe Lords were apprehended in Bre- 
raign, becauſe the Pope in his Anſwer to Eduards _ 


w— * — 
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d and in his vindicating of Philip, which he did to the ut= 1343. 
> WU moſt of his Power, ſaid not a Word which tended to the 
- contrary. But perhaps ſome of theſe Lords or Gentlemen 
were ſeized at Paris, and the reſt in Bretaigu, by Order of 
the King. What makes it fo difficult to give a right 
Judgement of this Action of Philip's, is, that according to 
Froiſſard, Argentre, and all the Freuch Hiſtorians, theſe 
Lords had all along eſpouſed the Quarrel of Charles de Blots, 
and yet Edward in his Letter to the Pope ſays, they were 
of the Number of his Friends *. They muſt needs there- 
fore have changed Sides either publickly or privately after 
the Truce, and this is what is very hard to know for cer- 
rain. It ſeems however that Edward would have had no 
Reaſon to make ſuch a Stir about this Affair, if theſe Lords 
| had only been his Partiſans in private, whilſt outwardly 
they continued all along attached ro the Intereſts of France. 
This added to Edward's Letter to the Pope, ſeems to pfove * 
that at leaſt ſome of theſe Lords had openly declared for 
the Earl of Monfort. Upon this Suppoſition, there is 
no diſpute but that Philip had violated the Truce, in com- 
manding them to be ſeized in Britaign. But, on the o- 
ther Hand, if we ſuppoſe that theſe Lords were only be- 


. come Edward's ſecret Friends ſince the Concluſion of the 
E Truce, we may put the two following Queſtions. Firſt, 
- Whether Philip had a Right to cauſe them to be ſeized in 
Bretaign during the Truce? Secondly, Whether as So- 
„vereign Lord of Bretaign, he might exerciſe ſuch a Power 
oer theſe Lords, eſpecially conſidering that in putting 
„them to Death in ſo illegal a Manner, it was rather a Mur- 


der than an Act of Juſtice? Be this as it will, Edward 1 
a maintained that by this Action the Truce was broken, and 

] Philip aſſerted that Edward made uſe of this wrong Pre- 

tence to violate it. 3 2 i wh 
'f Edvard was ſo enraged at the tragical Death of the Lords Ea 
3 


of Bretaigu, that he was upon the Point of beheading the [ends werg MW 


| Bretaign-Priſoners of Philip's Party which he had in his 70 che King: 


oy France 9 
55 2 that che © 
 * Quorundam notilium, nobis Adhærentium, captorum in Bri- Truce is 
tannia. Act. Pub. V. p. 453. ; IE Broten. 
Joer. IV. Mm Power, 
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1344. Power. But upon the Remonſtrances of Henry of Lan- Ts 

Act. Pub. caſter, he altered his Reſolution, However, he ſent for pc 

5 4 Henry de Leon, one of the ſaid Priſoners, and told him with I 

<a great deal of Emotion, that although the Death of his a] 

Countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a ſufficient Reaſon to do 

| ſerve him in the ſame Kind, he was unwilling to follow | x; 

ſo bad an Example, or to revenge himſelf on the Inno- th 

cent, but that his Intention was to puniſh the Author ＋. 

himſelf of that Barbarity. Then he told him, that not- 

withſtanding he might demand of him a Ranſom of thirty I hi 

or forty Thouſand Crowns, he would releaſe him for ten | (© 

Thouſand, provided he would go in his Name and defy 

Philip, and declare to him that having violated the Truce ing 

by this baſe Action, he had nothing to do but prepare for || x, 

War. 2 7 | 

Fe ſends a Theſe Menaces were not in vain. Reſolved as Edward By 

Defiapce to was to puſh the War with more Vigour than ever, he or- Wh; 

Philip. qered a Commiſſion to be drawn up, conſtituting the Earl MH. 

— of Northampton his Lieutenant-General in France, com- 

manding him at the ſame Time to defy Philip in his Name, Non 

The Ear! and to declare War againſt him by Sea and Land. Shortly 0 

of Derby after he ſent into Guienne Henry of Lancaſter Earl of Der- f 
begins the by to begin Hoſtilities, till he ſhould be able to go thither 
war is Himſelf, deſigning to exert himſelf moſt in that Province, 

Fuicnne. In the mean Time, he ſent for John de Monfort into Eng- 
land, who had made his Eſcape from Paris, and received his 
Edward Homage for Bretaign. He received likewiſe the Homage 

receives the Of Geoffrey de Harcourt , for his Lands in Normandy con- 
Homage of fiſcated by Philip, and obliged himſelf by Letters Patents 
Monfort either to get him his Eſtate again, or to give him an E- 

— quivalent in France or England. Shortly after he pub- 
Argentre:;: Iiſhed a Manifeſto ſerting forth the many Injuries he had 
Act. Pub. received from Philip de Yalois. After which, he invited 
V. 452. the French to own him for Sovereign, promiſing to exempt 
- id. them from Taxes, and to govern them according to the 
7. 4. Laws and Cuſtoms obſeryed in Frauce in the Reign of St. 


* Or rather Godfrey, Brother of the Earl of Harcourt, who up- 
pn ſeizing of the Brezaign Lords had fled to England, 
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Lewis his Predeceſſor. He omitted not to vrite to the 
Pope, to inform him of the Reaſons he had to renew the 
War. But the Pope's Anſwer plainly ſhowed him to be 
a partial Mediator. He not only excuſed what Philip had 
done with regard to the Lords of Bretaign, and charged 
Edward with having broke the Truce firſt, but likewiſe 
threatened to exert his Apoſtolic Authority againſt him. 
This was enough to convince Edward that he could ex- 
pect no Favour from the Pope. Accordingly he addreſſed 
himſelf to him no more but merely for Form's Sake, and 
to keep up a Decorum. 5 3 

Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, Philip was try- 1346. 

ing to bring off the Flemings from the Intereſt of England. Edwar, 
Edward having notice of his underhand Practices, ſud- Flan 4 
denly paſſed over into Flanders, where he ſtayed three ibid. 
Weeks. At his Return, he pretended he had prevented p. 42. 
the Miſchicfs he had Reaſon to fear from the Inconſtancy ?. 474. 

the Flemings, Bur the Sequel made appear, that he had 

\ hettered himſelf too much, or the People had impoſed up- 
on him, ſince it is certain he never received any Succours 
irom thence. | | | | 


1 


In the mean Time the Ear] of Derby made a very con- Progreſi or 
Iderable Progreſs in Guienne, where he carried by Storm the Earl of 
e Town of Bergerac, which was given up to be plun- Derby. 

cred, Hiſtory ought not to omit making honourable Generous 

ention of the Generoſity of that General, ſeldom imi- A e his. 
ted by thoſe of our Days. Whilſt the Erpliſh were 
uly in plundering the Town, a Nelſb Knight happened by 
hance to light upon the Receiver's Office. He found 
dere ſuch a Quantity of Money, that he thought himſelf 
bliged to acquaint his General with it, imagining that 
o great a Booty naturally belonged to him. But he was 
preeably ſurprized, when the Earl told him with a plea- 
ant Countenance, that he wiſhed him Joy of his good 
ortune, and that he did not make the keeping his Word 
depend upon the great or little Value of the Thing he 
d promiſed. _ | 7 


This Year the Scots at the Inſtigation of the King of 
[ance made an Tnroad into the Borders of England, but 
: VV Pere 
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— 1346. 
The Duke 
of Nor- 
mandy 
males 
great Pro- 
greſs in 
Guienne. 


ance of a powerful Ally, by the Death of James de Arte- 
ville, who was torn in Pieces by the Flemings. His Death 


to carry the Brunt of the War into Guienne. The Duke 
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were repulſed by the Troops Edward had on Foot in the 
Northern Counties. - | LE 

Fohn de Monfort, who took the Title of Duke of Bre- 
taigu, died in September, leaving to the King of England 
the Guardianſhip of his Son, and to Margaret his Wife 
the Management of a very important Wer. . 


Whilſt theſe Things paſſed, Edward had loſt the Aſſiſt- 


having entirely changed the Face of Affairs in the Low- 
Countries, it was by no Means proper to attack Fran: 
from that Quarter. For this Reaſon Edward had reſolved 


of Normandy had already entered that Province at the 
Head of fixty Thouſand Men, to ſtop the Progreſs of the 
Ear] of Derby, and to compleat the Conqueſt of it. Up- 
on the Approach of this formidable Army, the Earl hd 
Eft the Field and was retired to Bourdeaux. His Retr.) 
having given the Duke of Normandy an Opportunity of 
retaking ſeveral Places, he was at length engaged in the 


Siege of the Caſtle of Aiguillon, ſeated upon the Conflu- 


ence of the Gironne and Lot. This Siege was very re. 


The ſa- 
mou Siege 


of Aiguil- 
lon. 


Edward 
imbarks 
for Gui- 
enne. 
Act. Pub. 
V. C17. 


and oppole the Progreſs of the Duke of Normanajy. 
1347. 


mer table as well for the vigorous Aſſaults of the Be. 
ſiegers, who for a whole Week together ſtormed the 
Town three Times every Day, as for the brave Defence of 
the Beſieged, who were nor to be diſheartened by ſo fre 
quent Aſſaults. To relieve theſe brave Men Edward hi 
ſtened his Preparations, being determined to go in Perſot 


® 3 a. 


Every Thing being ready for his Departure, he cam 
to Southampton, bringing along with him the Prince c 
Wales his eldeſt Son, about fixteen Years old, who wast( 
make his firſt Campaign. Before the Troops were em 
barked he aſſembled his principal Officers, and exhorte 
them to behave in ſuch a Manner as ſhould render thet 
worthy of his Eſteem, and of the Rewards he defignt 
for thoſe that diſcharged their Duty, He declared th 
his Intention was to ſend back his Ships the Moment 
ſhould arrive in Guiene, and that therefarg it would! 
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in vain to hope to ſee their own Country again, unlefs 1347. 
they returned victorious. He added, that if any Perſon 

found his Heart fail, he need only ſpeak freely and he 

ſhould inſtantly have his Leave to ſtay behind. This Speech 

having been ſpread among the Army, the Soldiers cried out 

with one Voice, they were ready to follow their King 
wherever he was pleaſed to lead them. So ſudden and ſo 
univerſal a Reſolution, having inſpired him with great 

Hopes, he imbarked his Troops with Deſign to ſteer for 

Gnienne : But the Wind proving contrary, he ſaw him- He puts: 
ſelf obliged to put back twice. Geoffery de Harcourt, who back twice. 
attended him, made uſe of this I uncture to perſwade him 
to wake a Deſcent into Normaudy, a Country extremely 
fertile, which for a long Time had not felt the Calamities 
of a War. Edward having followed his Advice, landed He lands in 
at Ia Hogue in le Corenting where he was by no Means ex- Norman- 
pected. „„ | | dy. | 


| Immediately after he had ſet Foot on Shore, he knight- ze Knight: 
ed the Prince of Wales his Son, and ſeveral other young /e Prince 


Lords; which done, he headed his Army conſiſting of of Wales, 
thirty Thouſand Foot, and two Thouſand five Hundred 

Horſe. He divided his Troops into three Bodies, who 
marched a- part in the Day, but commonly joined in the 
Evening again in order to encamp all together. In their and rava- 
firſt Marches they revenged in a terrible manner the Death ges he 


of the Lords beheaded at Paris. Valogne, St. Lo, Caren- 79299: 
tan, Harflear, were the firſt Towns which felt the Fury of 


the Engliſb Arms. Ralph Earl of Eu Conſtable of France, 
who was then at Caen, offering to make Head againſt the 
Engliſh with the Militia of the Country, ſerved only, by 
his being defeated and made Priſoner, for a happy Preſage 


of their future Victories. Aſter the Defeat of the Con- 


ſtable, Edward continued his March through the Bi- 
ſhopricks of Liſieux and Evreux, burning and plundering 
whatever came in his way. He halted not till he was Advances 
come to Poiſſi, where he ſtayed ſome Days, in Order to 0 Poiſſi. 
get Philip to ingage. He ſent a Herald to him with a Philip eries 
Challenge, which was not accepted. Philip had another ee 
Deſign in View; and that was to ſhut him up between the fen a0 
E a ; | | | Seine River.. 


1347. Seine and the Oyſe. If this Project had took, the Engliſh 

| Army muſt have periſhed without Redemption. But Ed- 
ward having perceived his Intent, though ſomewhat of 

the lateſt, broke up his Camp at Poiſſi, with Deſign to paſs 

Edward the Somme and take Shelter in Ponthieu, knowing his Ene- 
. my was advancing with an Army of a Hundred Thou- 
without finding ever a Paſs. At length he was fo lucky 

as to diſcover the Ford of Blanquetarque, by Means of a 


Z Priſoner who was perfectly well acquainted with the Coun- 
He forces a ITY. Though this Diſcovery. ſeemed ar firſt Sight of great 


Paſs de» Advantage to him, he quickly found that the Difficulties 


fended &y of his Retreat where not much leſſened. Philip, who had 


the French. foreſeen that the Enemy might take that Rout to retire, 


had detached Gondemar du Fay with a Body of twelve 


Thouſand Men to guard that Paſs, on which depended 
the Succeſs of his Deſigns. Edward ſaw himſelf there- 


fore under the Neceſſity either of forcing the Paſs, or of i 


fighting under a great Diſadvantage his Enemy who was 
_ Cloſe at his Heels. Having refolved what to do, he or- 
dered his Troops to advance, who being animated by the 
1 their King, caſt themſelves into the River with 
ſuch Iñtrepidity, that they began to vanquiſh their Ene- 
mies before they came to Charge. One may eaſily ima- 
gine the Difficulties which occur in ſuch a Paſſage, in 


the Face of the Enemy, for an Army which cannot en- 


large its Front but juſt the Breadth of the Ford, and which 
is obliged to march through the Water and handle their 
Arms at the ſame Time. But all this was not capable of 


ſtopping the Engliſb, who, in the Sight of their King, 


Witneſs of all their Actions, marched through all theſe 


Obſtacles as to a certain Victory. It was not poſſible for 


the French to ſuſtain ſo furious an Attack. After ſome 


Endeavours to repulſe the Expliſh, they found themſelves 


conſtrained to quit that important Paſs, through which 
Edward immediately marched his whole Army. That 
very Evening he went and encamped at Creſy, whilſt 


Leagues from thence. 


Philip paſſed the Somme at Abveville, which is but three 
„„ 


ſand Men. He marched down the Somme a good way 
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© Edward ſeeing himſelf ſo cloſely purſued; and plainly 1346. 
perceiving it would be impoſſible to avoid a Battle, ſtop- Fin Philip 
ped ſhort to ſtay for his Enemies, and pitched upon an 27 Crefly. 
advantagious Piece of Ground where he drew up his Ar= _ 
my in Battalia. Philip being perſwaded that Edward's Re- 

treat was the Effect of his Fear, did not queſtion but if 

he could come up with him, he ſhould quickly vanquiſh 

him. Accordingly, not to afford him Time to retire any 
further, he ſet out next Day from Abbeville with Deſign 

to attack him. The Engliſb Army was divided into three 

Bodies, of which the Prince of Vales commanded the 

Firſt. The Second was led by the Earls of Northampton 

and Arundel and the Lord Roſs. The King kept at ſome 

Diſtance with the Third, that he might ſuccour thoſe that 

ſhould want it. Philip could not come in Sight of the 

Enemy till three a Clock in the Aſternoon, having march- 

ed that Day three Leagues, fo that it was almoſt four a 
Clock when the Battle began. He had likewiſe divided Batele % 
his Army into three Bodies, of which the firſt was made Creſſ.. 
up of Genoeſe *, commanded by Antonio Doria and Carolo 
Grimoldi. As the chief Strength of his Iafantry lay in 

theſe Troops, he would have them charge firſt. Juſt as 

the Battle was about to begin, a great and ſudden Shower 

having ſlackened the Strings of the Genoeſe Croſs-Bows, 

they became unſerviceable. However as they were al- 

ready too far advanced, they ſaw themſelves expoſed to 4 

Cloud of Engliſh Arrows, which made them give Ground. 

Charles Earl of Alenſon, Brother of the King, who was 

behind them with a great Body of Horſe, ſeeing them 

give way, without — the Reaſon, imagined there was 

| ſome Treachery in the Cafe, and immediately ordered the 

Cavalry to ride over them, by which raſh Action he be- 

gan to put the French Army in Diſorder (4). In the 


* Tt is ſaid there were no leſs than 12000 Genoeſe. 5 
(a) In this manner the French Hiftorians ſpeak of the Beginning 
of this Engagement. It muſt be that the Strings of the Genoe/e 
Croſs-Bows were of a different Nature from thoſe of the Engliſh, 
ſince the Rain had no Effect of theſe laſt, - | 6 


r - 8 
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1346. mean Time the Earl never troubling himſelf about the Ge- 


The Bedy nocſe, nor minding what was doing behind him, attacked 


ed by A- the Vanguard of the Engliſh commanded by the Prince of 
lenſon de- Wales, and was received with a Firmneſs he little expected. 
feared. He continued however his Endeavours, which tended only 
to make him loſe his Life, fighting valiantly. His Death 
was the Occaſion that the Body he commanded began by 
degrees to ſtagger, and as they could not be ſpeedily e- 
nough ſupported by Reaſon of the Diſorder which they 
themſelves cauſed among the Genoe/e Troops, they were 

at length put to Flight „ : 
The Prince of Wales having gained ſo great an Advan- 
tage in this firſt Onſet, Philip ordered a numerous Body of 
Horſe to advance, that they might repair the Diſorder 
cauſed by the Defeat of the Firſt, Thus the French had 
- always the Superiority in Number, notwithſtanding the 
Engliſh {till kept their Ground. In all appearance the 
young Prince, who fought with an heroick Courage de- 


termined to conquer or dye upon the Spot, would have 


been overpowered by Numbers, if the Earls of Vorthamp- 

ton and Arundel had not run to his Aſſiſtance. Their Ap- 

proach drew thither more French Troops, the ſmall Ex- 

tent of the Field of Battle not permitting the two Armies 

The Prince do engage all at once. So that the Fight was very obſti- 
of Wales nate. The Valour of the Prince of Wales, which filled the 
pe forms Eygliſp Generals with Admiration, made them at the ſame 
Won0ers, Tins extremely uneaſy with regard to his Perſon, on ac- 
count of the Superiority of the Enemy's Numbers. In 

the Apprehenſion they were in that ſome Misfortune 

might happen to him in the End, they ſent Word with all 

Speed to the King, that it was Time to come to the Re- 

lief of the Prince, who was like to be oppreſſed by Num- 

The King bers. Very far from being moved at this Meſſage, Ea. 

leaves the 2yard demanded whether his Son was {till alive; and upon 

preg bo his being told he was not only alive, but that he fought 

1 . with an aſtoniſhing Valour, he replied to the Officer 
which had been diſpatched to him: Tell my Generals that 

48 long as my Son is alive, let them not ſind to me for Suc- 
cours, for the Honour of the. Actian ſhall be all his own 


and 
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brave Knights, was ſlain according to his Wiſh, in fight- Banner 


| Vol. IV. 
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and he muſt this Day merit his Spurs. This Anſwer 1346. 
brought back to the Prince, having inſpired him with freſh 
Courage, he broke through his Enemies who were ready 
to ſurround him. His Troops imitating his Heroic Bra- 
very, backed him ſo well, that the French began to loſe 
Ground, and at length to be diſperſed in Confuſion. 

Philip had one Body ſtill left which had not engaged, 
at the Head whereof he was himſelf. Towards theſe - 
Troops the Prince of Wales directed his Steps, after he had 
routed the reſt, and in this laſt Action it was that he ac 
quired the greateſt Honour. Philip, 1nraged to ſee his 
two Bodies routed and diſperſed, exerted himſelf to a 
Wonder, to ſnatch the Victory from the young Heroe be- 
fore it ſnouldibe compleat. The King of Bohemia, who, The king 
blind as he was, would be preſent in the Battle, having / Rohe- 
cauſed his Horſe to be tied by the Reins to thoſe of two _—_ N 
ing for France. His Standard, on which were imbroiderd taten. 
in Gold Oſtrich Feathers with theſe Words, ICH DIEN, 
that is, ISE RVE, was taken and brought to the Prince 
of Vales, who, in Memory of that Day, bore three Oftrich 
Feathers for the Creſt of his Arms *, with the ſame Motto. 
In the mean Time Edward, who ſtood with his Troops 
on a riſing Ground, watched the proper Time to charge, 
being unwilling however to make too much haſte, for fear 
of robbing the Prince his Son of Part of his Glory. But 
though he thus ſtood unactive, he failed not to ſtrike Ter- 
tour into the French, who beheld him ready to fall upon 
them with Advantage. Philip for his Part after many fruit- Philip fe- >; 
leſs Attempts to repulſe the Exgliſb, rallied ſome of his Nobles nalizes 
and Men of Arms, and threw himſelf into the midſt of himſelf. 
the Battle, in order to animate his Troops by his Exam _ 
ple. Ir muſt be confeſſed that on this Occaſion he gave 
ſignal Proofs of his undaunted Valour. Ir was not till 
after he had been twice diſmounted, and wounded in his 
Neck and Thigh, that he ſuffered himſelf to be led, though 
with extreme Pain, out of the Field of Battle. His reti- 


* Or rather in his Coronet. 


Nn 2 ring 
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1346. ing having quite diſheartened ſuch of his Men as ſtill main- 
liſh gein tained the Fight, they were entirely routed with the reſt | 
a compleat Of the Army. Then it was that a dreadful] Slaughter en- 
Victory. ſued of the Flying Troops who were purſued till the 
3 „Night was far advanced. It is affirmed that in this me- 
fi - 5 9 morable Battle, the Exgliſo began for the firſt Time to 
liſh. make uſe of Cannon, a Thing then unheard of in France. 

Four Pieces, which were placed on a little Hill, did great 

Execution among the French Troops, and ſtruck them 

with ſuch a Dread, that the Succeſs of this Day is in Part 

aſcribed to the Surprize the French were in at this No- 
yelty. France loſt in this Battle the King of Bohemia, the 

Earl of Alenſon Brother of the King, the Duke of Lor- 

rain, the Earl of Fauders, the Earl of Blois, fiftcen other 
great Lords of the Kingdom, twelve Hundred Knights, 
and above fourſcore Standards. wh 
Edward As ſoon as Edward ſound by the haſty Flight of the E- 
praiſes his nemies, that his Victory was compleat, he advanced to. 
Er wards his Son to ſhow him Marks of his extreme Satis- 

faction. Ay dear Son, (aid he, embracing him in his Arms, 

you have nobly diſcharged your Duty this Day, and have ren- 
d4ered jour ſelf well worthy of the Crawn for which you have 
Modeſty of fought. The young Prince, out of Countenance at the 
#20 Prince. Commendations the King gave him, with a modeſt Silence 
5 fell on his Knees and asked his Father's Bleſſing, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom practiſed in England. The Night 

which followed this glorious Day was ſpent by the Es- 

gliſb in Rejoycings. But the King publiſhed in the Camp 

expreſs Orders not to inſult aver the Misfortune of the 
Vanquiſhed, exhorting his Army to return God Thanks 

Another for the Victory he had been pleaſed to give them. On 
Loſs op the the Morrow ſome Troops, which had been ſent to purſue 
Pra: 4 the flying Enemy, having encountered a Body of Militia, 
=” Iho not knowing what had happened the Day before 

| were coming to Philip's Camp, flew ſeven Thouſand Men, 
It is faid that the Loſs Frauce ſuſtained on the ſecond Day 

was greater than that of the Battle, as well by the Defeat 

af the Militia, as by the Slaughter or taking of the — 
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diers who were ſcattered up and down the Country -— ate 
Flight. 


Edward continued ſome Days near the Field of Battle, Edward 
to bury the Dead and take Care of the Wounded, as well eſieges Ca- 


lis. 


thoſe of the Enemy as his own. After which marching 


through Boulonnois, he approached Calis in Order to be- 
ſiege it. This Place, which was exceeding ſtrong, was 
no leſs incommodious to the Exgliſh, than Dunkirk has 


been in our Days. In becoming Maſter of it he not only 


would free himſelf from a very troubleſome Neighbour- 


hood, but would open a Way into France, He inveſted 
it on the 8th of September, and ſummoned the Governour 
to ſurrender, threatning in caſe he refuſed, to put the 


Garriſon and Inhabitants all to the Sword. John de Vi- 
enna the Governour made Anſwer, that he owned no o- 
ther King of France but him that had committed to him 


the Cuſtody of the Town, in whoſe Service he was re- 


\ ſolved to live and dye. | 
The King having taken an exact View of the Fortifica- 


tions of Calis, found it would be a very hard Matter to 


carry the Town by Storm. So that he reſolved to reduce 


the Place by Famine. To that Purpoſe he cauſed Lines 


of Circumvallation to be made all round fortified with Re- 


doubts, reſolutely bent not to give over his Enterprize till 


he had carried his Point. The Governour who ſaw. the 


Preparations going forward, perceiving the Siege would be 
of a great Length, had the Forecaſt to ſend away all uſe- 
leſs Mouths, that he might not be expoſed to the Danger 


of wanting Proviſions. Though, according to the Max- 
ims of War, Edward was not obliged to take Pity of theſe 


miſerable Wretches who were to the Number of ſeven- 


teen Hundred, he received them however into the Camp, 


and gave them leave afterwards to go where they pleaſed. 


In the mean Time Philip, who was very uneaſy about 


this Siege, ſought all poſſible Means to raiſe it: He ſaw 


but two proper to that End, The firſt, which was to 


attack the Lizes of the Beſiegers, could not be pur in Prac- 
tice ſpeedily enough, there being no Hopes of the Town's 
holding out till he ſhould he in a Condition ta relieve 4 
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The King 
of Scotland | 
entersEng- 


land. 
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The ſecond was to make a Diverſion in England by the 
Arms of the Scots, This latter having been deemed the 
readieſt, he got the King of Scotland to make an Inroad 
into England. He did not queſtion in the leaſt bur it 
would be attended with good Succeſs, by Reaſon all the 
Engliſh Forces were employed in France. It was to be 
preſumed that the Alarm this Invaſion would cauſe in 


England, would raiſe ſuch Commotions there, that Ed. 


ward would be forced to quit the Siege he had taken in 


Hand. David, looking upon the Intereſt of France as his 


own, and following without Heſitation, what was ſug- 
veſted to him by Philip, put himſelf at the Head of thir- 
ty Thouſand Men *, and advanced as far as Durham, 
This unexpected Invaſion at ſuch a Juncture alarmed the 


Engliſb, but however was not capable of diſheartening 


them. Young Lionel, whom the King his Father had left 


Guardian of the Realm, not being old enough to com- 


mand an Army, Queen Philippa took upon her to repulſe 


the Enemy. To that End, putting herſelf at the Head 


of the Troops which had been drawn together from all 
Parts with wonderful Expedition, ſhe marched directly to 


He 1s de- 
feated and 
made Pri- 


ſoner by 
#he Queen. 


ſoner in the Hands of the Engliſh **. | 


the Scots and offered them Battle. David was no leſs im- 
patient to come to an Engagement. He imagined no- 
thing would be more eaſy than to put to Flight a parcel 
of Militia commanded by a Woman. But the Iſſue did 
not anſwer his Expectat ion. He had not only the Morti- 
fication to loſe the Day, but likewiſe to ſee himſelf a Pri- 


Fortune 


* 62000 Men, Speed. > 


*: TheSorch King, though he had two Spears hanging in his 


Body, his Leg almoſt incurably wounded, and his Sword beat out 
of his Hand, diſdaining Captivity, provoked the Engliſh by op- 
probrious Language to kill him; and when Fohn Copland Gover- 
nour of Roxborough-Cafile adviſed him to yield, he ſtruck him on 
the Face with his Gantlet fo fiercely, that he knocked out two of 


his Teeth. But however Copland conveyed him away out of the 
Field a Priſoner. Upon his refuſing to deliver him up to the 

Queen (who ſtayed at Newcaſtle during the Battle.) The King ſent 
for him to Calis, where he excuſed his Refuſal ſo handſomely, __ 
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Fortune was never weary of favouring Edward. As 1347. 
his Arms had been victorious in Frauce and England, ſo e de 
were they likewiſe in Bretaign. Sir Thomas Dagworth, f, . | 
who commanded the Engliſp Troops in thoſe Parts, gave taten, ” 
Charles de Blois two Overthrows, and took him 7. pas Argentre, 
in the laſt Battle which was fought near Ia Roche de Rien. Mezerats 

In the mean Time the Siege or rather Blockade of Ca- Philip tries 
lais was continued by Sea and Land. Edward had ſent for in vain to 
ſeven Hundred Ships to guard the Sea, by which Means !*{eve Ca- 
25 nothing could be brought into the Town, it was at laſt Froiflard „ 
reduced to Extremity. The King coming to the Know- Mezeray. 
ledge of the wretched Condition of the Beſieged by an in- Knighton. 
tercepted Letter, ſent it immediately to Philip, and withal Walling. 
bid the Meſſenger tell him, that he had no Time to loſe 
if he had a mind to relieve the Place. Philip purſuant to 
this Intelligence, haſtened to take the Field, and approach- 
ed the Exgliſh Camp with an Army of one Hundred 
and fifty Thouſand Men. He was in Hopes he ſhould Hs ofer- 
be able to draw the Enemy out of his Intrenchments, by 5azzle b 


offering him Battle at ſeveral Times. But Edward knew Edward 


better Things than to run any Hazard, well 1 how 4. 


impoſſible it was to force his Lines. Beſides he had good 
Reaſon to expect that the Town would quickly ſurrender 
at Diſcretion. So that without being moved at all theſe 
Defiances, he anſwered with Reſolution, that his Buſineſs 


there was to take Calais, and if Philip thought fit to hinder = 


him, he had nothing to do but to take ſuch Meaſures as 
to him ſhould ſeem moſt proper. Philip ſeeing he could xe makes 


not without manifeſt Danger attack him in his Intrench- Vim Propo- | 


ments, nor get him to take the Field, ſent two Cardinals Joy of 
to him with Propoſals of Peace. He offered him Guienne, hich are 
the Earldom of Ponthieu, and a Match between their rejected., 
Children. Edward made a Jeſt of theſe Offers. He re- 
plied that Guienne and Ponthiex belonged to him, that he 

ſhould quickly be Maſter of Calais, and therefore he had 


nothing 


the King tent him back with the Reward of 500 J. a Year in Land, 
where he himſelf ſhould chuſe it near his own Dwelling, and made 


him a Knight Banneret. Act. Pub. V. p. 542. 
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1347, nothing to do with his liberal Offers. This Project not 
| — px | ſucceeding, Philip propoſed to him by a Herald to decide 
Challenge, their Quarrel by a Combat of fix on each Side. The He. 
which is rald having added that the King of France would appoint 
wot accept the Time and Place, the Earl of Derby made Anſwer, That 
1 mut be Edward then, ſince he is the true King of France, 
This Pretenſion alone was enough to quaſh the Propoſal, 
to which it 15 certain Edward had no manner of Inclination, 
as Matters ſtood. His ſole Aim was to take Calais, from 
Edward Which he would not be diverted upon any Account. A few 
receives a Days after he received a Reinforcement of ſeventeen T hou- 

_ Reenforce- ſand Men, which his Queen brought him from England, 
e. If we may believe ſome Engliſp Hiſtorians, theſe Recruits 
came very opportunely, to enable him to ſerve Philip in 

his own Kind. It is affirmed that he offered to fight 

him in open Field, to fill up his Trenches himſelf, and 

demoliſh his Works, provided he might have ſufficient Se- 
ccurity given him that nothing ſhould be put into Calais 
Philip re- till after the Battle. It is added that Philip having refu- 
tires. ſed to conſent to this, choſe to retire. Thus much is 
certain, he did not think proper to attack Edward in his 

Calais ſur- Intrenchments. So that the Beſieged ſeeing there was no 
rendes. Hopes of being relieved, offered at length to capitulate. 
A Capitulation drove off till the laſt Extremity, could not 
be of any great Advantage. Accordingly Edward refuſed 
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the Beſieged all manner of Terms but that of their Lives, F 

which he was willing to grant both to the Soldiers and , 

Edward the Inhabitants. However he excepted out of the laſt, « 

. TFeſolver #9 ſix of the principal Burghers, to facrifice them to his i © 
ſacrifice 


Ax of the Vengeance, leaving the Inhabitants to chuſe the Victims , 
chief themſelves. | It was no eaſy Matter to make choice of Il - 
Barghers. theſe ſix Perſons, and yet there was no Time to loſe. Hiſ- 5 

tory ought not to paſs over in Silence the generous Acti- f 

on of Euſtace de St. Peerre one of the chief Inhabitants of . 

Agenerous the Town. This brave Burgher ſeeing Fear and Deſpair li 

o 7 painted on the Faces of his Countrymen, voluntarily of-  y 

el. fered himſelf to be one of the fix. A Generoſity ſoun- |f| |, 

| common affected the reſt to ſuch a Degree that five more f. 

e 
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ſelves for the Preſervation of their Fellow-Citizens. Theſe 1347. 


fix illuſtrious Burghers, fully bent to appeaſe the Rage 


of the Conqueror by the Sacrifice of their Lives, went 
out bare-foored, in their Shirts, with Halters about their 


Necks, and came and preſented to him the Keys of the 


Town. They found him fo highly incenſed, that not- 


withſtanding the Interceſſion of the Prince of Wales, and 
of the great Men about him, he commanded them to be 
led to Execution. But if he had Reſolution enough to 


refuſe that day ar to the preſſing Inſtances of his Son, 
he could not find in his Heart the ſame Inſenſibility for 


the Queen. The good Princeſs, moved with the Mis- 


fortune of theſe miſerable Men, caſting herſelf at his 
Feet, intreated him with Tears in her Eyes, to pardon 
them for Chriſt's Sake. How reſolved ſoever he might 


The 6) uten 


be, he could not behold at his Feet his Royal Conſort obrains the 
whom he ſo tenderly loved, without feeling his Heart re- Pardon of 


lent, and in ſpite of the Reſolution he had armed himſelf 


with, he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by her Intrea- 


the ſix 


Burghers. 


ties. The Queen not content with having ſaved the 


Lives of theſe unfortunate Men, ordered Cloaths to be 
brought them; and after ſhe had given them an Entertain- 


ment in her own Tent, diſmiſſed them with a Preſent of 


ſix Pieces of Gold to each. An Action which did then, 
and ever will, redound to the Honour of that generous 
Princeſs. „ | 


Thus the important Town of Calais became ſubject to 
the Dominion of the ExgliſÞ, after having held our a Year's 


Y'. 

A few Days after Edward had made his Entry into Ca- 
las, he turned out all the Inhabitants in order to plant an 
Exgliſh Colony in their Room. In all Probability this 
Precaution was the Means of England's keeping that Place 
for the Space of two Hundred Years, The Siege had been 
ſo long and ſo harraſſing that Edward thought himſelf ob- 
liged to give his Troops ſome Reſt by conſenting to a 
Year's Truce which was propoſed to him. Which done, 
he left a good iump 
to England. 


zarriſon in Calais, and returned in Triumph 


© Ret 2 
Edward 
turns 1he 
French out 
of Calais, 
and puts in 
an Engliſh 


Colony. 


Tot 1. 7" „ 
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1347. Never had the Engliſb Name been more illuſtrious than 
8 it was at this Time, and never had England enjoyed a more 
of Eng- Compleat Happineſs. If the Valour, Wiſdom, and good 
land. Fortune of the King gave an extraordinary Luſtre to the 
= Realm, the rare Endowments of the brave Prince of Wales, 
Heir Apparent to the Crown, afforded no leſs glorious 
Proſpect for the Time to come. The prodigious Plenty 
which immediately followed Edward's Victories, ſeemed 
further to demonſtrate that Exgland was the peculiar Ob- 
ject of Heaven's Care. P | 
= wa To add ſtill a freſh Luſtre to Edward's Glory, Am- 
Edward baſſadors from Germany arrived the next Year, with Offers 
wa of the Imperial Dignity. The Election of Charles IV, 
Dignity, Who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned at Bonn, not hav- 
Act. Pub. ing been agreeable to all the Electoral Princes; ſome of 
V. 622. them had reſolved to make a new Choice. To that End 
they had caſt their Eyes on the King of England, whom 
the Battle of Creſ and taking of Calais had rendered very 
famous. But Edward, who was not ignorant how much 
the accepting the ſame Offer at a like ] uncture, had coſt 
Richard Brother of Henry III, was too wile to fall into 
the ſame Snare. Beſides he had need of all his Forces and 
Endeavours to acquire the Crown of France, which to him 
ſeemed a more ſubſtantial Good. On theſe Accounts, he 
refuſed the Honour which the German Princes would 
have done him, and declined taking ſo great a Burden up- 
r 2 | 8 
1349. During the Proſperity the Engliſh enjoyed, it is no 
Corruption wonder that Eaſe and Plenty begot a Looſeneſs of Man- 7 
of Man- ners, the uſual Conſequence of them. All the Hiſtorians 
| e unanimouſly affirm, that an unbridled Corruption of Mo- 
K--ehton. rals prevailed throughout the Kingdom at this Time, and 
Walſing. that the Women lay ing aſide their Modeſty, the great 
Ornament of their Sex, ſeemed to glory in the Loſs of 
their Virtue. Nothing was more common then to ſe 
them running in Troops to the Tournaments dreſſed like g, 
Cavaliers with Swords by their Sides, and mounting their 
Steeds adorned with rich Trappings, without any Regard 
to their Honour or Reputation. The Mens Exceſles werf 
: 2 no 
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no leſs ſcandulous. God permitted not theſe diſorderly 1349. 
which 4 terrible 


doings to go long unpuniſned. A terrible Plague, 
after having raged in 4/4 and ſome Parts of Europe, had 


penetrated into France, paſſed from thence into England. 


It made ſuch dreadful Havock there, that one half of the 
Nation periſhed by it. London eſpecially felt the Effects 
of its Fury, where it is related that in a Vear's Space above 
fiſty Thouſand Perſons were buried in one Church-Yard 
belonging to the Ciftercians *. | 


Though this terrible Scourge had fallen no leſs heavy 
on France, Philip was making great Preparations to renew 


of it, However, as he rightly judged, that it would 
be very difficult to retake the Town by Force of Arms, 
he reſolved to make uſe of a more certain Way, by bri- 


bing the Governour. The Lords of Montmorency and 


Charny undertook the Execution of this Project, and very 
willingly took upon them the Ignominy of this Action, 
to pleaſe their Maſter. But it is not at all likely, that ac- 
cording to Mexerai, they thought it no Crime to ſurprize 


the Town during the Truce. In all appearance, their Ig- 


norance was not ſo great as that comes to. Be this as it 
will, they contrived to hold a ſecret Correſpondence with 
Ameri de Pavia the Governour, who promiſed to deliver 


up the Place for twenty Thouſand Crowns. This Sum 


being remitted to him, he found Means to introduce by 
Degrees into the Town a Hundred Men of Arms, and 
twelve French Knights, whom he concealed in the Caſtle. 
On the Day appointed for the Performance of his Promiſe, 
the Lords of Charny and Ribaumont lay in Ambuſh near the 
two Gates of the Town, in order to ruſh in, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be opened. So well were their Meaſures laid, 
that they thought themſelves ſure of Succeſs. But they 


did not know all that had paſſed. A little before, Ed- Eidard | 


ward having received ſome Intelligence of the Plot, had 2 notice 


„The Charter- Houſe. 3 


Tk IV. - 00 2 „ 


Philip cor- 
of ls | f Go ver nour 
the War, with Deſign to exert his utmoſt Endeavours to of Calais. 


recover Calais. The Loſs of that Place bore hard upon his Froiffard, 
Mind, becauſe he plainly foreſaw the fatal Conſequences Mezeral. 
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Villain, perceiving himſelf entirely ruined, if he refuſed 


had been agreed upon to let the Enemies into the Town, 


Hp comes 
#0 Calais, 


and at- 
tacks the 


French. 
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ſent for the Governour to London, and promiſed him his 
Pardon, on Condition he would betray the French. The 


to comply with the King, had giver? him perfect Infor- 
mation of all Circumſtances, and told him the Day which 


By this Means Edward being fully informed how Matters 
ſtood, ordered it ſo that he came the Evening before to 


Calais, attended by the Prince of Wales and eight Hun- 


dred Men of Arms. On the Morrow by break of Day, 
he ſallied out of one Gate, and the Prince of Wales at the 
other, to attack the French, who little expected any ſuch 
Thing. The King, who was pleaſed to fight on Foot un- 
der the Banner of the Lord Walter de Manny, ingaged 
in a ſingle Combat with Euſtace de Ribaumont a Knight 
of Picardy, who made ſuch fierce Blows at him, that he 
ſtruck him down twice on his Knees. The ſpeedy Re- 


lief he received from his own Men, freed him from this 


Danger. He even defeated Ribaumont's Troops and took 
him Priſoner. „ o: 

Whilſt the King was thus employed, the Prince of 
Wales vigorouſly charged the Lord Charny, who after 3 
long Refiſtance, was at length worſted and taken Priſoner 


dy the Prince. The French loſt fix Hundred Men on this 


_ Edward's 
Generoſury 
ro Ribau- 
Mogr. 


Ry 


Occaſion, beſides a good Number of Priſoners, who with 
their two Leaders were brought into the Town, which a 


few Hours before they hoped to be Maſters of. Though 


the Means they had thought fit to make uſe of were very 


far from being Honourable, Edward conſidering they had 
done nothing but in Obedience to their Sovereign's Com- 
mand, treated them with great Civility. That very E- 
veaing he entertained the chief among them with a ſplen- 
did Supper, and was even pleaſed to come and ſee them 
whilſt they were at Table. He could not forbear upbraid- 
ing Charny with the infamous Means he had uſed, to take 
from him by Treachery and during the Truce, a Place 


which had coſt him ſo dear, and which he had fairly won. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to Ribaumont, he greatly com- 


mended his Valour, and made him a Preſent of a String 
ATE. | . ED Pearls 
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; Pearls of great ;Value, which he wore in his Cap, for a 1349. 
Teſtimony of the Eſteem he had for him. He added, 
| Þ that knowing from good Hands, that he was a great Ad- 

mirer of the Ladies, he deſired him to wear it in their 

Company, telling him, they would not look upon him 

the leſs for that. After ſeveral other obliging Words, he gave 

him- his Liberty without a Farthing of Ranſom. Betore 

he left Calais, he made Henry de Beauchamp * Governour, 

not thinking it prudent to truſt any longer the Cuſtody 

of that important Place in the Hands of a Lombard who 

had ſuffered himſelf to be bribed. Bur this was not all 
the Puniſhment which this Traitor received for his dou- 
ble Treachery. The next Year he had the Misfortune ro 
fall into the Hands of the French, who cauſed him to be 
torn in Pieces with four Horſes = - 

The Attempt upon Calais having failed contrary ro the 
Expectation of the French, Philip diſowned the having 


— Sr IT. 
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J any Hand in it. As Edward was not in a Readineſs to 
k MW renew the War, he was contented to take up with that 

flight Satisfaction; ſo that the Truce ſtill ſubſiſted, not- 
vvithſtanding the juſt Cauſe Philip had given to break it. 
2 Edward having nothing more to do at Calais, returned inſtitution 
to Exgland, where ſoon after he inſtitured the famous of che Or- 


Order of the Garter. According to the common Opinion, 4 & te 

this Order owes its Origin to an Accident in it ſelf of bowel. 

Importance, but with regard to its Conſequences very re- Aſkmoic. 

markable, if it be true that it gave Birth to the Inſtitution 

of this Order of Knighthood. It is affirmed that Edward 

being at a Ball, where the Counteſs of Salisbury chanced 

to drop her Garter as ſhe was dancing, he ſtooped down 

to take it up: that the Lady imagining he had ſome other 

- Deſign, and ſhowing her Surprize at it, he ſaid to her to 

n clear himſelf, Honi ſoit qui Mal y Penſe, that is, Evil to 

Him that Evil thinks. It is added, that in Memory of this 

e Accident he inſtituted the Order of the Garter, to which 

e be gave for Motto, the Words he had ſpoken to the Coun- 
oo 5 1 . teſs. 


A. boo DI ths 


* Fohn de Beaucbamp younger Son of Guy de Beauchamp Earl 
is of Warwick. Dugdale Vol. I. p. 231. b [OO 
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teſs. An Origin which appears fo little worthy of the 
Luſtre wherewith this Order has all along ſhone ſince its 


firſt Inſtitution, ſtrikes a Man at firſt Sight with ſome- 
thing difagreeable, the which has ſet ſeveral ingenious 


Heads at Work to find out one more honourable. Some 


Cambden. 


affirm, that the Reaſon which induced Edward to found 


this Order, was, becauſe on the Battle of Creſſi he had given 
Garter for the Word. Others ſay, it was becauſe on that 
Day he had ordered his Garter to be fixed at the End of 


a Lance to give the ſignal of Battle. Laſtly, there are 
ſome who have advanced that Edward only revived and 


formed into an Order of Knighthood, what King Richard [ 
had begun at the Siege of Acres in Paleſtin. They fay, 
that King Richard having reſolved to ſtorm the Town, 
had diſtributed to ſome of his principal Officers certain 
Leather-Strings to be tied about their Legs, that he might 
be able to diſtinguiſh them during the Aſſault, and that it 


was in Memory of that Event, that Edward inſtituted the 


Order of the Garter. But all this is ſaid without any ſuffi- 
cient Proof. Beſides, what Endeavours ſoever may have 
been uſed to give this Order a different Origin from the 
firſt above-mentioned, nothing has hitherto been found 
out which affords a ſatisfactory Reaſon of the Motto, 


HONT SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. This 


Motto agrees well enough with the firſt Circumſtance ; 


but has no manner of Connexion with thoſe they would 
ſubſtitute in its Room. It is no leſs uncertain why the 
Knights wear the Garter on their left Leg rather then on 
their Right, or wherefore the Founder choſe to put the 


Order under the Protection of St. George. But thus much 


we may be aſſured of, that the Intent of this great Prince 
was to induce thoſe that had then, and thoſe that were to 
have in Time to come, the Honour of being admitted into 
this Society, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Courage 


and Virtue. This of all the like Orders has beſt kept to 


the Rules of its firſt Inſtitution. More antient than thoſe 


of the Golden Fleece, and Holy Ghoſt, it has never degene 


rated as to the Number, which has all along been Twenty 


ſix, including the Sovereign of the Order, who is always the 


Perſon 
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weigh too nicely ſuch ſort of Conſiderations. The Mer- V. 961. 
| chants having brought Complaints to him about certain 


took Twenty of their Ships, ſunk many more, and diſper- 


Importance, appeared to him ſo glorious, that he cauſed 


the Truce till hit ſontide 13 54. But it was ill kept on John ſuc- 
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Perſon that wears the Crown of England. The Kings and 1249. 
other Sovereign Princes, who have been and ſtill are de- 
ſirous of being admitted into this moſt noble Order, are 
a clear Evidence of the great Repute it bears throughout 
all Europe. Cu Es 5 

How great ſoever might be the Glory which Edward Edward 
had acquired hitherto, he diſdained not to hazard his Re- 47 746 

˖ , | * - .  ECpaniſh 

putation, in an Affair which ſeemed below his Notice. Cora 
But the Greatneſs of his Courage would not ſuffer him to Act. Pub. 


Spaniſh Ships which infeſted the Coaſts of England and did 
them much Damage, he promiſed to clear the Sea of them. 
To that End, having got together ſuch of his Ships of 
War as were ſooneſt ready, he reſolved to go himſelf and 
give Chace to the Corſairs. He fought and defeated them, 


ſed the reſt. This Action, though in it ſelf of no great 


a Gold Coin to be minted, whereon he was repreſented on 
Board a Ship with his Cutlaſs in his Hand, in Order to 
perpetuate the Memory t = i : ls 
hilip de Valois lived not to ſee the End of the Truce mes of 
he had made with Edward. He died the 22d of Auguſt Philip de 


1350, leaving for Succeſſor ohn his Son, who renewed Valois. 


* 


bock ceeds. 


* Cambden reckons in his Time 22 Kings, beſides the Kings of 
England, and as many Foreign Dukes and Princes. He has like- 
wiſe given us a Liſt of the firſt ſix and Twenty Knights who are 
called the Founders of the Order, namely, Edward III King of Eng- 
land; Edward his Son Prince of Wales; Henry Duke of Lancaſter ; 
Thomas Earl of Warwick; Ralph Earl of Stafford; William Mon- 
tacute Earl of Salisbury; Roger Mortimer Earl of March; Capdall 
de Buche; John I Iſte; Bartholomew Burgwaſh ; John Beau- 
champ; John de Mohun; Hugh Courtney; Thomas Holland; 
John Grey; Richard Fitz- Simon; Miles Stapleton ; Thomas Walle; 
Hugh Wriotheſiey: Niel Loring; John Chandos; James de Aud- 
ley; Ot ho Holland; Henry Eme; Zanchet Dabridgecourt; William 
Paynel. The Counteſs of Salisbury, who it ſeems gave Occaſion 
for the Founding this Order, was the Wonder of her Time for 
Shape and Beauty, | ES. . 
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1351. 
The Duke 


of Lancaſ- 
ter makes 
Inroads in- 
ro France. 
Froiſſard. 


Mezerai. 


The Flem- | 
ings fall off 2yard ſuſtained in Flax lers, by the entire Defection of the 
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both Sides. In Bretaign, Gaſcoign, Picardy, frequent Hof- 
tilities were committed, which occaſioned mutual Com- 


plaints and even Repriſals, each Party throwing the Blame | 


on his Enemy. The Earl of Derby, who had been ho- 


noured with the Title of Duke of Lancaſter *, was ſent 
to Calais with an Army as if it had been open War. He 


made Inroads into the French Territories, and ravaged the 
Country from Calais to Terouenne. The greateſt Adyan- 
tage Edward reaped from the Non-Obfervance of the 
Truce, was the getting the Town of Gzi/zes which the 


Governour ſold to him. When King John complained of 


it, Edward replied, that Philip his Father by attempting 
to ſurprize Calais, had taught him that Truces were ven- 


dible, and that the Purchaſe of a Place was no Violation of 


. 


them. . | | 
This Advantage however did not balance the Lo's Ed- 


Flemings. Hitherto they had kept fair with him; but 
ſome I ime ſince, the Face of Affairs was entirely changed 


in that Country. Aſter the Death of the Earl of Flau- 


ders, ſlain at the Battle of Creſſy, the Flemings had ſent 


Deputies to Philip de Valois, to demand the Son of their 
deceaſed Sovereign, under Colour of putting him in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of his Father's Inheritance. Philip having conſent- 


1352. 


ed to their Requeſt, as ſoon as they had the young Prince 
in their Power, they contracted him to one of Edward's 
Daughters. This Accident would doubtleſs have been 
very prejudicial to Philip, if the Earl himſelf had not help- 
ed him out at this Pinch. The young Prince, whoſe E- 
ducation had wholly attached him to the Intereſts of 
France, not being able to bear the Thoughts of marrying 


into the Family of his Sovereign's Enemy, privately with- 


drew and caſt himſelf again into his Arms. From thence- 
| „ for ward 


* Son of Henry Brother of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter beheaded 
in the Reign of Edward II, who was Son of Edmund younger Son 


of Henry III. This Henry for his Merits was advanced by the 
King's ſpecial Charter, dated the 6th of March, 25 of Edward, to 


the Title of Duke of Lancaſter, being the ſecond that bore that 
Title in England. | | | | 
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forward the Flemings began by Degrees to fall off from 1252. 
England. They even approved of the Match which Phi- 
lip made between their Earl and the Duke of Brabant's 
Daughter, who had broke with Edward. Their Fickle- 
neſs was the Cauſe that the Staple * of Engliſh Wooll, 
which had been ſet up in their Country, was removed in- 13532 
to England, to their great Damage, but to the Benefit of 
the Engliſh. - 2 JJ CE 
The new King of France ſeemed to be extremely deſi- 1 1354. 
rous that the Truce might be changed into a firm and laſt» 5, 1 7 
ing Peace, to which Edward was not averſe. In the Ne- een the 
gotiations on this Occaſion, John offered to give up to two 
the King of England Guienne, with the Earldoms of Ar- Eh hay 
tois and Guiſues, to hold them in full Sovereignity with- 1 
out doing Homage to the Crown of France. But quick- 
ly after, to his own as well as to his Kingdom's Misfor- 
tune, he abruptly broke off the Negotiation, which end- 
ed only in prolonging the Truce till April the Vear fol- 
lowing. . p „ 
1 — not difficult to perceive that the King of France 
ſought only to gain Time, the better to enable himſelf to 
maintain the War. Edward was very ſenſible of this; 
but he had himſelf need of ſome Reſpite, in order to ſet- 
tle ſome very important Affairs at Home. The Obſtinacy 
of the Scots to ſtand by their King, though a Priſoner, 
had fully convinced him that it would be a hard Matter 
to reduce Scotland, as long as he was at war with France. 
This Conſideration led him to patch up a Peace with the 
Scots till a more favourable Opportunity ſhould offer to 
renew the War. But this Peace could not be brought a- 
bout without their King's obtaining his Liberty. So firm- 
ly did they inſiſt upon that Article. To ſettle this Af. 
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* Staple ſignifies this or that Town, whither the Merchants of 
England were by Act of Parliament to carry their Wooll, Cloth, 
Lead and Tin, for the felling them by the Great. What were 
the Staple Commodities of this Realm may be ſeen in the Statuts 
of 14 Richard II. c. 1. as Wooll, Leather, Mood, fells, Lead, Tin, ; 
&c. The Staple of Wooll was removed to Weſtminſter, Canterbury, | 
Chicheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln and Hull. . : a 
Var., IV. 5 Pp fairy 
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1354. fair, Edward had appointed Commiſſioners to treat with the 
Treat) ®" Scots concerning King David's Liberty. This Negotia- 
Kin tion, which went on ſlowly, ended at length in a Treaty 
Scotland's which was concluded at Newcaſtle, July the 13th 13 54, 
Liberty. whereby Edward obliged himſelf to ſet David free for a 
prong Ranſom of fourſcore Thouſand Marks of Silver. This 
799. Treaty was ratified a little after by the Prince of Wales 
5 his Son, but it was not executed for Reaſons I ſhall men- 
tion hereafter. So that David continued a Priſoner till 
1357. 5 n | 

Edward "i ſoon as this Treaty was concluded;- Edward con- 
gives Gul- ſidering from henceforth the Affairs of Scotland as of little 
= >». Moment, bent his Thoughts chiefly upon France. The 
of Wales. Truce being about to expire, he inveſted the Prince of 

| Wales his Son with the Dutchy of Guienne; and having 
ſent him thither, commanded him to renew the Hoſtili- 
ties. Some affirm, that King John had already inveſted 

the Dauphin Charles his Son with that Dutchy, and that 
his ſo doing was the Cauſe of breaking the Truce. But 
there 1s no mention of this Circumſtance either in the 

French Hiſtories or in the Collection of Pablick Alls. Be- 
ſides it is certain that the War began not again till after 
He goes in- the Truce was expired. Whilſt the Prince of Wales was 
to France preparing to renew the War in Guienne, the King his Fa- 
—_— ther having landed at Calais, ravaged Boulonnois and Ar- 
Ravages, #0is without meeting any Oppoſition. Upon News of 
this, the King of France drew his Forces together with 

all ſpeed. At the ſame Time he ſent Edward a Challenge 
to fight him in ſingle Combat, or at the Head of their 
Armies. At leaſt this is what the French Hiſtorians affirm. 
They add, that Edward declined it, and knowing that 
John was approaching in Order to give him Battle, retired 
into Englaud. The Engliſh on the contrary maintain, 
that Edward (ent the Challenge, and that Fohn would not 
accept it. What is ſurprizing is, that the Collection of Pub- 

lick Acts makes no mention of this Expedition of Ea- 

ward's, though whenever the Kings of England had Oc- 

caſion to go beyond Sea, we ſeldom fail to find there a 
Memorandum of the Day both of their Departure _— of 

275 | | tacit 


& 


their Return. But fince the Hiſtorians of both Nations 1354. 
ſpeak of Edward's going to Calais, a bare negative Proof 


recovering Berwick, and the King's Occaſion for Money 
to continue the War with France, granted him a Tax of 


Affairs of Scotland. 


ö 
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is not ſufficient to invalidate their Teſtimony. Be this 2 
as it will, if Edward came over ſo haſtily into his King- —_ 
dom, it 1s certain that very important Reaſons called him | 
back. The Scors having taken Berwick by Surprize, it The Scots 
was very dangerous to let them have in their Hands a Place ſurprize 
of that Importance, which opened them at all Times a Berwick. 
Way into England. To retake this Town was the Occa- 
ſion of Edward's haſtening his Return. | 
Immediately after his Arrival he called a Parliament, be- 
fore whom he ſet forth the Treachery of the Scors, who 
after a Treaty concluded and ratified, had abuſed his Sin- 
cerity, and ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by the King 
of France. The Parliament knowing the Neceſſity of 
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fifty Shillings upon every Sack of Wooll ſold in the 
Kingdom. It is affirmed that this Subſidy amounted to 
more than three Hundred and fifty Thouſand Marks a 
Vear, ſo conſiderable was the Woollen Trade in thoſe 
Days. With this Aid the King quickly raiſed an Army, 
at the Head of which he marched towards the Borders of 
Scotland. Upon his Approach ti. e Scots quitted Berwick, Edward 
after having demoliſhed the Fortifications, the which he re:gtes 
revenged by ravaging their Country. The unexpected Berwick. 
Rupture of the Scots had ſurprized him the more, by Rea- 3 ä 
ſon he had juſt made a Treaty with them, for reſtoring 8 
their King to his Liberty, and ſtayed only for the Pay- 
ment of the Ranſom agreed upon. This Proceeding of 

that Nation quite altered the King's Mind as to Peace, 

and cauſed him to take a new Courſe with reſpe& to the 
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Ever ſince Baliol had been expelled that Kingdom, he 1355. 
had kept the Title of King, but without any real Power, Condition 
and in ſo ſervile a Dependence on the King of England, 7 Baliol; 
that he was looked upon only as a Subject. It is true in- 
deed, Edward had left him the Command of his Troops; 
but they were ſo few that he never had it in his Power to 

Vor. IV. P p 2 make 
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1355. make any Progreſs. So that he ſpent his Days in a me- 
lancholly manner, with a Penſion of five Marks a Day, 
which Edward allowed him, and ſome Preſents for his ex- 

| traordinary Expences. There are manifeſt Proofs of his 

Act Pub. great Dependance in the Collection of Publick Acts, parti- 

35 832. cularly in the frequent Pardons Edward granted him for 

8253, *3+ hunting in his Foreſts. He was therefore but the Sha- 


ibid. dow of a King, made uſe of by Edward hitherto as a 


B38. 852. Tool to compaſs his Ends. It was needleſs for the King 


to wear the Mask any longer, all his Proceedings having 


lainly ſhowed that he had been labouring more for him- 
ſelf than ſor Baliol. Setting aſide therefore the Scruples 


which had till then reſtrained him, or rather throwing off 
the Cloak under which he had concealed his Intentions, 
he cauſed that Prince to make over to him all his Right to 
Scotland tor the yearly Penſion of two Thouſand Pounds 
Sterling. This was a ſmall Recompence for a Crown, 
had it not been an imaginary One, which Baliol was not 
very unwilling to part with. This Reſignation proved 
fatal to David. By that Means, he had the Mortification 
to {ee himſelf more cloſely confined, and to loſe at the 


ſame Time the Hopes he had entertained of recovering his 


Liberty. Re io „ 
Charles de Charles de Bleis Priſoner in England, ever ſince the Bat- 
Blois re- tle of la Roche de Rien, was more fortunate than the King 

leaſed: of Scotland, at leaſt with regard to his Liberty, though 


p. — it was fold him at a very dear Rate. He bound himſelf 


for ſecurity of Payment *. | ö 
1356. Whilſt Edward was taken up at Home, the Prince of 
The Prince Wales ravaged the Southern Provinces of France, and par- 


of Wales ticularly Lauguedoc. He had made into that Province a 


ravages 


| Laugue- ſudden Irruption, which rendered him Maſter of Carcaſſone 
doc. | | 5 . | ; and 
| Mezeray, 


* Edward forgave him half the Sam on Condition he would 

pay _ _ | mpg at the Days agreed on. The A4 
for this Purpoſe is dated at Weſtminſter tho 19th of Auguſt 1359 

Act. Pub. . 862. 2 ; i 95 : 
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by Articles with Edward to pay ſeven Hundred Thouſand 
Crowns for his Ranſom, and left his two Sons in Hoſtage 


5 
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and Narbonne, from whence he carried off a very great 1356. 
Booty, which done, he was gone back to Bourdeau r. 
His Retreat having cauſed the Meaſures which were taking 
to oppoſe his Invaſion, to be neglected, he thought he 
might ſafely venture to make a ſecond Inroad. As ſoon 
as he had refreſhed his Troops a little, he marched again 
at the Head of twelve Thouſand Men, whereof not above 
three Thouſand were Natives of England. He paſſed 
through Perigord and Limoaſin, entered Berry, and ap- 
peared before the Gates of Bourges. But upon News that % xine 
the King of France was advancing with an Army of ſixty follows him 
Thouſand Men, he ſtayed not to befiege that Place, but with a 
took a Compals in order to retire to Bourdeaux. John, Sar 
who had foreſeen his Deſign, marched with ſuch Expe- — 
dion that he came up with him near Poiftiers, It being 
impoſſible for the Prince to retreat, he reſolved to in- 
trench himſelf at Maupertuis in a Poſt encumbered with 
Vines and Hedges, and of a very difficult Approach. 
wo Legates whom the Pope had ſent to the two Princes 
to perſwade them to Peace, uſed their utmoſt Endeavours 
to prevent the two Armies from coming to a Battle. 
They even brought the Prince of Wales to promiſe that fert of 
he would repair all the Damage he had done in his Incur- the Prince 
ſion, and be obliged not to bear Arms againſt France for are rejected 
ſeven Years. The Superiority John ſaw himſelf in, have 
ing made him reject theſe Offers, he expected that the 
Prince with his whole Army ſhould ſurrender at Diſcreti- 
on. This Condition was not at all reliſhed by the Prince. 
He generouſly replied, that he would chuſe rather to dye 
Sword in Hand, than do any Thing repugnant to his Ho- 
nour, and the Glory of the Engliſo Name. 92 7 8 
All Proſpect of an Accommodation being vaniſned, the Battle ef 
prince of Males made a ſhort Speech to his Troops, tel- Poictiers. 
ling them, that Victory depended not on Numbers, but 
on Bravery : That for his own Part, he was determined 
to conquer or dye, and that he would not expoſe his 
Country to the Diſgrace of paying his Ranſom. All 
King John's Generals unanimouſly adviſed him to ſtarve 
bis little Army which was cooped up in the middle > 
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the Enemy's Country, where-it would quickly be in 
Want of all Neceſſaries. This Advice appeared to him | | 
too wary and too inconſiſtent with his Impatience. And II 
therefore full of the pleaſing Proſpect of obtaining an Ir 
eaſy Victory, and of revenging his Subjects, he reſolved If 


without Delay to attack the Enemies. He committed at 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAN b. | Vol. IV. 


firſt a very great Errour, by cauſing his Cavalry to diſ- It 
mount and begin the Fight. The Horſe, little accuſtomed If 


to charge on Foot, were not able to break through the I 4 


Engliſh who had the Advantage of the Ground, in a 0 
Country full of Hedges, through which there was a Ne- 
ceſſity to paſs in order to force their Intrenchments. The 


unhorſed Cavalry being beaten back with great Loſs, the Ill C 
Infantry ſupplied their Place, and met the ſame Reſiſtance, « 
in ſpite of the King's Endeavours, 'who maintained the I h: 
Fight for the Space of four Hours, animating his Troops I tl 
by his Voice and Example, without fearing to expoſe his N nc 
Perſon to the moſt imminent Dangers. How much ſoever Þſ ry 
he might exert himſelf, it was not poſſible for him to 
rout this handful of Exgliſþ, whom the Neceſlity of com- w 
ing off Conquerors cauſed to fight deſperately, being I fi 


moreover encouraged by the Example of the Prince, who I pl 


John is 


kalen Pri- himſelf a Priſoner, He would very fain have deliver 


fonen, 


performed that Day Acts of Wiſdom and Valour com- th 
parable to thoſe of the moſt renowned Generals. Of four 
Sons which the King of France had with him, the three “ 
eldeſt having made off betimes with eight Hundred Spear- W** 
men, their Retreat did not a little contribute to the di- 
couraging the reſt of the Army. In the mean Time King W* 
John ſpurred on by Deſpair, ſignalized himſelf in all P- £ « 
ces where was the moſt Danger, and drew upon him the © | 
braveſt of his Enemies. Though he found himſelf de-“ 


ſerted by his Men, he failed not however. to ſtrike Ter-“ 


rour into the moſt Daring. But in all Appearance he would IJ * 
at length have ſunk under the Multitude of Enemies I {elf 
which ſurrounded him on all Sides, and took from him all an 

hopes of ſaving his Life, if Denis de Morbech, a Knight * | 
of Artois, after having diſperſed thoſe who preſſed him the 
moſt vigorouſly, had not earneſtly perſwaded him to yield 
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his Sword to none but the Prince of Wales, but as the 1356. 
Prince was at too great a Diffance, he was forced to ſur- | 
render himſelf into the Hands of Morbeck, with Philip his 
fourth Son about thirteen Years old, who had all a- 
long fought by his Side. In this unlucky Action ſo fa- 
tal to France, there were not above ſix Thouſand Men 
ain; but among that Number were eight Hundred N- 
bles, the Duke of Bourbon a Prince of the Blood, the Duke 
of Athens Conſtable of France, the Marſhal de Neſie, and 
above fifty other great Lords of the Kingdom. 
If the victorious Prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Moderati- 

Conduct and Bravery in this glorious Day, he was no leſs en and 
admired after his Victory, for his modeſt and generous Be- W 
e haviour towards his Priſoner. The Evening after the Bat- „f wales. 
ste, the King ſupping in the Prince of Wales's Tent, ear- Froiffard. 
is neſtly intreated him to fit at Table with him; but he ve- Walſing. 
ry civily deſired to be excuſed, and ſtood near him all the 
while to entertain him with Diſcourſe. As the King, 
whoſe Thoughts were wholly employed with the Con- 
ſiderat ion of his preſent unfortunate Condition, was com- 
planing of his hard Fate, the Prince ſaid to him in a free, 
though modeſt and unaffected manner, That he had one 
ur great Reaſon to be comforted, that the Battle was not 
ee © loſt by his Fault: That the Engliſb had experienced to 
r- MW * their Coſt that he was the braveſt of Princes; but that 
il.“ God alone had diſpoſed of the Victory according to 
ne “ his Will. And, continued he, if your ill Fortune has 
la- “ thrown you into your preſent Diſgrace, you may at 

* laſt reſt aſſured that an inviolable Regard ſhall be pre- 
de- J“ ſerved for your Perſon, and that you ſhall find in me 
er- © 2 very reſpectful Relation, if J may be allowed to glory 
ud “ in that Title. As ſoon as John had recovered him- 
nie ſelf a little, he turned to the Prince and ſaid to him with 
all an Air of Satisfaction, „That ſince it was his Deſtin 
* to be vanquiſhed and taken, he found great Comfort 
© in his Misfortune, that no Man could ;reproach him 
* for having done any Thing unbecoming his Character, 
te and that he was fallen into the Hands of the moſt va- 
* lant and generous Prince alive. On the Morrow 
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3 
Froiftard. 
Pol. Virg. 


Truce for 
two lears. 


The K ing 
condutted 


to London. 


Act. Pub. 
V. 


He is re- 
cei ved in 
an honour- 
able man- 
ner. 


The History of ENGTAN D. Vol. IV. 
ſolemn Thanks and Praiſes were returned to God in the 


Engliſh Camp for this great Victory. The Prince thanked 
his victorious Troops in ſuch Terms as aſcribed to them 


the Honour of the Day, without the leaſt mention of him- 


ſelf. After this he ſet out for Bourdeaux laden with an 
ineſtimable Booty, and clogged with ſo great a Number 


of Prifoners, that it would have been a hard Matter for 


the Engliſh to defend themſelves in. Caſe they had been 
_—__ ĩͤ 55 

One may eaſily conceive the Joy which this News 
ſpread over all England, and how great Edward's Satis- 
faction was 1n particular. The Protection God had grant- 
ed to the Prince of Wales being too viſible not to be re- 
garded, the King ordered publick Thankſgivings for this 
ſignal Victory to be offered up to God for eight Days to- 
gether in all the Churches of the Kingdom. The Prince 
of Males ſpent the Winter at Bourdeaux, where two Le- 


gates from the Pope came to him, and were ſo urgent with 


him, that he conſented, with the Approbation of the King 
his Father, to a Truce for two Years, in which were in- 
cluded all the Allies of both Crowns. In April following, 
he came into England, bringing his Priſoners along with 


him. He was received there with exceſſive Joy, but he 


conſtantly refuſed all the Honours they would have done 
him, and was very well ſatisfied wita thoſe that were 
paid to the King his Priſoner. When they made their 
Entry into London, the Prince of Wales rode on a little black 
Pad by the King of France's Side, who was mounted on 
a fine white Courſer, adorned with ſtately Trappings. 
One would have thought that all the Pomp * which 

LN, Was 


* This Battle was fought on the 19th of September, 1356. There 
were above ſix Frenchmen to one Engliſhman. The Priſoners are 
ſaid to be more in Number than the Eugliſh Army. 5 

*: He was received by Henry Picard the Lord Mayor (the 
fame that afterwards ſo magnificently entertained at one Time 
the four Kings, of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus) with 
the Aldermen, -ezc. in all their Formalities, with the City Pageants; 


and in the Streets as he paſſed to Weſtminſter, the Citizens hung 
out all their Plare, Tapeſtry, and Armour, ſo that the like had ne- 


ver been ſeen before in the Memory of Man, Barnes, p. 520, 
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Vas diſplayed upon this Occaſion was intended purely to 13358. 
do Honour to the captive King, ſo great Care had been 

taken to avoid every Thing that might put him in Mind 
of his Misfortune, or be offenſive to his Eyes. Though 
Edward diſputed with him the Title of King of France, 
he treated him however in all Reſpects as a King. The 
Sight of the captive Prince preſenting to his Mind the In- 
ſtability of human Grandour, he received him with as 
cordial Embraces, as if he had been his own Brother, or 
as if he was come on purpoſe to pay him a Viſit, It 
was in this noble and generous Manner that the Father and 
| Son ſtrove to out-do one another in comforting the un- 
| fortunate King, by all the Marks of Reſpect due to a 
h Great Prince, in what State ſoever Fortune may have pla- 
ced him. It is ſaid that when Edward received the News 
of the Victory of Poictiers, he told thoſe that were about 
him, that his Satis{aCtion at ſo glorious a Succeſs, was not 
comparable to the Pleaſure which the generous Behaviour 
of the Prince gave him. King John and Prince Philip his 
Son were lodged together in the Palace of the Savoy *, 
with all the honourable Freedom they could deſire. The 
other Captive Lords met with the fame Treatment and 
Civilities. — 5 N 
Edward enjoyed then a ſo much greater Glory, as it The Nngef 
was very uncommon, I mean, the Glory of having in his Frag 
r Power his two moſt potent Enemies, the King of France, 
k t London, and the King of Scotland at Odiam | in Hamp- Act. Pub. 
n hire.] King David ſhould have had his Liberty long V. 65-68. 
s. ſince, purſuant to the Articles agreed upon three Years 
h before. But for the Reaſons above mentioned, he ſaw 
2s himſelf ſtill detained in Captivity. However, when he 
had the leaſt Reaſon to expect any Favour from a victorious 
e Enemy, who had juſt reduced Scotland to the loweſt Ebb, 
re i Edward was prevailed with by the preſſing Inſtances of 
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5 * So called from peter Earl of Savoy who lived in it. Elea- 
; nor Wife of Henry III bought it of the Fraternity of Mountjoy and 
fs, gave lt to her Son Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, and it was now in 
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1358. the Queen his Siſter, and agreed to renew the Treaty 
made in 1354. To that End he granted Paſſports to 
Ambaſſadors from Scotland, who during a ſhort Truce, 
obtained their King's Liberty upon much the ſame Terms 


as in the firſt Treaty. They obliged themſelves to pay 


for his Ranſom a hundred Thouſand Marks Sterling, 
namely, ten Thouſand every Year till the whole ſhould be 


paid; for Security of the Payment whereof the King of 
Scotland gave twenty Hoſtages. At the ſame Time, a. 
Truce for ten Years was concluded bet ween England and 


Scotland. David was releaſed upon theſe Conditions, 
which he took Care to ratify as ſoon as he was returned 
Into his Kingdom, after an eleven Years Captivity. It 
ſeems that Eaward, wholly taken up then with the vaſt 
Projects he had formed with regard to Fraxce, had drop- 
ped all Thoughts of becoming Maſter of Scotland. At 
leaſt he thought proper to defer the Execution of that De- 


ſign till a better Opportunity. 


Magniſi- The Truces Edward had lately ſigned with France and | 


po e , Scotland, having freed him from the Trouble of Foreign 
Windſor. Affairs, he confined his Thoughts to the Government of 
Froiſſard. his Kingdom. But as nothing extraordinary paſſed, he 
Walling. ſpent part of his Time in Diverſions, in which the King 
Fo of France and the other chief Priſoners had always a Share. 
The Turnament he held at Mindſor on the 23d of April 
1358 being St. George's Day, Patron of the Order of the 


Garter, was the molt ſumptuous and magnificent that had 


ever been ſeen in England. The Duke of Brabant with 


ſeveral other ſovereign Princes, and an infinite Number of 

Knights of all Nations were preſent, and were entertained 

in a ſplendid manner. | 5 | 

Ween Iſa- This Diverſion was followed by the Funeral of Queen 
bella dies. 7/zbella the King's Mother. She died at the Caſtle of 
| Kiſing | in Norfolk, | aged ſixty three Years, after a twen- 

'ty-eight Years Confinement. If the Marriage of this 


Queen was fatal to the King her Husband, it was no leſs. 


” ſo to France, ſince it proved the Occaſion of a long and 


bloody War, which brought that Kingdom to the very 
ä 
—_— Geaffr 
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| King's Deſcent at /a Hogue, and who ſerved the King of £21! of 


Poſſeſſion of them and gave them to the Lord Holland. 


Geoffery d Harcourt, mentioned above ori account of the 1358. 


Navarre in Normandy, was there ſlain about this Time. 1 
As he had by Will made the King of England his ſole ward bis 
Heir, and as his Lands belonged to the Demeſus which Heir. 
the King of Navarre held in Normandy, Edward took 
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Whilſt Edward enjoyed profound Tranquillity, France great 
was in extreme Deſolation, by Means of the Inteſtine Troubles in 
Troubles occaſioned by the King's Impriſonment. Charles France. 
the Dauphin, John's eldeſt Son, held the Reins of the 
Government, by the Title of Lieutenant-General, which 
was afterwards changed into that of Regent. His Regen- 
cy was ſo embroiled by the Cabals of ſome factious Peo- 
ple, who found their Account in putting Affairs in Con- 
fuſion, that it was not poſſible to think to any Purpoſe 
of freeing their King. The Affairs of France were at that 
Time in a deplorable State. Charles the Bad, King of Na- 
varre, though deſcended from the Family Royal of Frauce 
(a), daily ſtirred up Commotions and Tumults in Paris 
where he had a powerful Party. By that Means the Au- 
thority of the Dauphin was ſo abridged, that, although a 
Prince of great Abilities, he knew not what Courſe to take 
in order to govern ſo diſtracted a State. Amidſt this Con- 
fuſion, the French lived in a Sort of Anarchy. The No- 
bles and Officers of the Army oppreſſed the meaner Sort 
of People, .eſpecially the Peaſants, to whom they gave the 
Nick-Name of Jaques Bon homme *, Rallery joined 2, jaques 
with Oppreſſion, having drove theſe poor Wretches to ry-War. 
Deſpair, they came together in great Troops, in the Coun- 
try of Beauvoiſin, reſolutely bent to extirpate all the No- 
les. In a little Time, their Number being conſiderably 
increaſed, they became ſo formidable, that there was a 
Neceſſity of drawing together all the Forces of the Kings 
dom, to diſperſe the Army of Ruſtich which grew ſtrong- 
er every Day, This War, which was called The Faquery, 
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(a) From the Branch of Evreux. | : = 
* Or James Goodman, | 
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1358. created the Regent no ſmall Trouble. It was one of the 
principal Cauſcs which hindered him from taking Mea- 


ſures to oppoſe the Invalion threatened by the Exgliſh as 


ſoon as the Truce ſhould be expired. 

Treaty le- During all theſe Diſturbances, King John, who was 

tween the heartily tired of his Confinement in England how eaſily 

ewo King fever it was made to him, treated him{clf with Edward 

rejected by d 5 | 5 

the State Concerning his Liberty. He could not obtain it without 

of France. yielding to the Terms the Conqueror ſhould be pleaſed to 
impole upon him. But however, as he wasfully inform- 
ed of the Diſturbances in France, he believed he could nor 


purchaſe too dearly a Freedom, which might pur it in 


his Power to reſtore Peace in his Kingdom. For which 


Reaſon, he agreed with Edward upon a Treaty very diſ- 
advantagious to France, whereby he gave up ſeveral Pro- 
vinces to the Crown of England. The General Aſſem- 
bly of the States being met upon this Occaſion in 1359, 
found the Conditions ſo hard, that they could not be 
brought to ratify the Treaty. By this Refuſal, the cap- 
tive King {aw all his Hopes vaniſh. Mean while the 


States plainly perceiving they had given a Handle to re- 
new the War, offered the Regent all neceſſary Aſſiſtance. 


to procure better Terms, by Force of Arms. But they 

1359. promiſed more than they performed. Edward loudly 
Edward complained of having been impoſed upon, and alrering on 
eee - a ſudden his Carriage to King John, he confined him in 
" War inte the Caſtle of Sommerton, from whence he afterwards had 


War into . 
France. him removed to the Tower of London. Without doubt 


Act. Pub. he did not think it prudent to leave that Prince at Lon- 


3 don upon his Parole as he was before, whilſt he himſelf 
ſhould be in the Heart of France, where he was reſolved 

to carry the War. 8 5 
1360. The Preparations for this freſh Expedition were prodi- 
He goes o- gious. An Army of a hundred Thouſand Men, which 
ver to Ca- he tranſported to Calais, was a plain Indication that his 
ran, Deſign was to make a powerful Effort to ſubdue France, 
wWhilſt the Troubles of that Kingdom offered him ſo fair 
an Opportunity. As ſoon as his Forces were landed at 
Calais, he divided them into three Bodies. The firſt was 
== . 73 - - V 
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commanded by the Duke of Lancaſter, who had lately gi- 
ven his only Daughter in Marriage to Joh of Gant third 
Son of the King *. The Prince of Wales headed the ſe- 


cond, and the King himſelf commanded the laſt. With 
theſe numerous Troops, conducted by the three moſt re- 


nowned Generals then in Europe. Edward marched into 


France without any Oppoſition. The Dauphin not be- 


ing ſtrong enough to take the Eield, was contented with 
ſtoring the principal Towns with all Things neceſſary for 
their Defence, without caring to hazard a Battle with For- 
ces ſo unequal to thoſe of the Enemy. 


In the mean Time Edward having traverſed Artois, en- He ravages 


tered Champagne, and approached Rhimes in order to ſur- 


prize the City, where ſome affirm, though upon little or 
no Grounds, that he deſigned to be crowned. But miſ- 
ſing his Aim, he fell upon Sent, which he took without 


much Difficulty, The Duke of Bargundy perceiving he 


was not in a Condition to fave his Country from being 


ravaged, obtained a ſeparate Truce for three Years, upon 


paying down two Hundred Thouſand Florins, and enga- 


ging to furniſh the Fxgliſh Army with Proviſions. Ni- 


France to 
the very 
Gates of 
Paris. 


ibid. 


rernois followed the Example of Burgundy; but Brie and p. 161. 


Gatinois were plundered. Edward's Aim being to induce 


the French to come to a Battle, he did all he could to 
provoke them to it. With this View, he went about 


the latter End of Lent, and encamped within ſeven Leagues 
ol Paris, between Chartres and Mont le Herry, His Ap- 


proach not having been capable to draw the Dauphin out 
of Paris, he advanced to the very Gates of the City, 


without being able to attain his Ends. Though one 


might ſee from the Walls the Smoak of the Villages ſer 
on Fire by the Exg/iſh. The Dauphin, to whom was af- 
. , - _  terwards 


* Then Earl of Richmond. The Duke of Lancafler 'had two 


Daughters Maud and Blanch. Maud, after ſhe had been married” 


firſt ro Ralph Son and Heir to the Lord Stafford, and after his Death, 


to William Duke ot Zealand, died without Iſſue in 1363, by 


which Means the whole Eſtate fell to her Siſter Blanch, who was 


married to the Earl of Richmond in x who upon the Death 


of his Father - in- law was made Duke of Lancaſter. Dugdale. 


- 
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1360. ter wards given the Sirname of the Wiſe, was in Effect too 
prudent to fun any Hazard on this Occaſion. Warned 


by the fatal Examples of the Kings his Father and Grand- 


father, he took Care not to venture the Crown upon the 
Deciſion of a Battle, wherein he had ſcarce any Proſpect 
of Succeſs. As he knew that Paris was able to hold out 
a long Siege, he kept himſelf ſhut up in the City, and 
all Edward's Bravadoes could not make him alter his Re- 
The Dau- ſolution. He tried however to deliver France from the 
phin's Pro- impending Danger, by offering certain Propoſals to his 
po/als re- Enemy, but they were ſcornfully rejected. Edward look- 
_ upon himſelf as in a Condition to preſcribe what Terms 


he pleaſed himſelf. He ſeemed at firſt to have formed the 


Defign of beſieging Paris. But afterwards finding it 


would be too difficult a Task, he turned back towards 

Beance. Cardinal de Langres the Pope's Legate, attend- 

ed him every where, and preſſed him continually to ſet 

| Bounds to his Ambition; but all he could ſay was to no 

Purpoſe at that Time. Edward ſtayed ſome Time in 

Beauce, from whence he deſigned to lead his Troops to- 

Reaſons Wards the Loire. In the mean while, though his Army 

which in- had all along marched through very plentiful Countries, 

duced Ed- he loft daily a great many Men by Sickneſs. It was 
ward 70 4 4 btlef ; 5 

3 oubtleſs a great Mortification to that Monarch, to ſee 

that with ſo numerous an Army, he had made ſo little 


. Progreſs. Although he was in the very Heart of France, 


he could not flatter himſelf with having made any one 


certain Conqueſt. This perhaps was one Reaſon of his 


An Extra- giving Ear at length to the Legate's Solicitations. How- 
ordinary ever, his doing ſo is aſcribed to another Cauſe. One Day 


Accident whilſt he lay encamped near Chartres, on a ſudden a dreadful 


#aduces 


Lim to ix. Storm aroſe accompanied with Thunder and Hail of a pro- 


digious Bigneſs, which killed fix Thouſand Horſes and 
2 Thouſand Men. So extraordinary an Accident was 


deemed by the Troops as a Sign of God's Wrath. The 
King himſelf ſeemed to be poſſeſſed with the ſame Opi- 


nion. It may be he was very glad that this Event fur- 


niſhed him with an Opportunity to ſhow his Willingneſs 
to grant a Peace to France from a pure Mgtive of Gene- 


roſity⸗ 


. 
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not having been able, with ſo fine an Army, to do any 


Thing more than deſtroy the open Country. Be that as 


it will, in the midſt of the Storm, he turned his Face to- 
wards the Church of Chartres which he ſaw at a Diſtance, 
and [falling on his Knees] made a Vow to conſent to a 


Peace upon equitable Terms. The Legate improving this 


Diſpoſition, earneſtly preſſed him to put his generous De- 


ſign in Execution, and got him to ſend Plenipotentiaries - 


to Bretigny a Village near Chartres, to treat there about 


a Peace. Here it was the Dauphin and his chief Counſel- 
lors appeared for France; and for England, the Prince of 
Wales, with ſuch A ſſiſtance as the King his Father had ap- 


pointed. In a few Days, a Treaty was concluded which 
gave ſome Intermiſhon to the Calamities of France. This 
peace which anulled all former Treaties, and which ſerved 
for Foundation to new Rights, makes a very conſiderable 
Epocha in the Exgliſh Hiſtory, with regard to the Diffe- 


rences between the two Crowns. So that there is no un- 


derſtanding the Relation of the Events which enſued, 


without a perfect Knowledge of the Articles of this Trea- 


ty. It is therefore abſolutely neceſfary to inſert them 
here, abridging them however as much as poſſible without 


rendering them obſcure. 
TREATY of BRETIGNTY. 


Signed Aay the 8th 1360. 


rofity, and to colour over by that Means the Diſgrace of 1360. 


l. Imprimis, II is agreed, that the King of Eng- AQ. pub! 
= land, beſides what he holds already in VI. 178, 


Guienne and Gaſcoign, ſhall have for himſelf and his Heirs Oc. 
and Succeſſors, and ſhall hold in the ſame manner as the 


King of France and his eldeſt Son, or their Anceſtors Kings 
of France have neld, namely, what is in Sovereignty, in 


Sovereignty, and what is in Demeſn, in Demeſn, the fol- 


bowing Particulars. 4 
„ Poitiers 


Wk 
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manner as they obeyed the Kings of Frauce, a. dall re- 
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Poiftiers and the whole Earldom of Pictou, with the 


Fieñ of Thomars and Belleville. 


Xaintes and all Xaintonge, on both Sides of the Charente. 
Asen and all Apenois. 0 : 
Perigueux and all Limoſin. 
Cahors and all Quercy. „ 
Tarbe and all the Country of Bigorre. 
The Earldom of Gazr. 
Angouleme and all Angoumois. 
Rhodez, and all Rovergne. of . 
That all the Lords whoſe Lands lye within the above- 


ſiaid Territories, as the Earls of Foix, Armagnac, the Iſle 


of Perigord, the Vicount of Limoges, and all others what- 
ſoever, ſhall do Homage to the King of England. 
IT. That the King of England ſhall have Montreuil 
and its Territories. | FW 
III lem. The Earldom of Ponthieu and its Dependencies, 


IV Item. Calais, Town, and Caſtle, and Territory, 
with the Lordſhips of Merch, Sangate, Conloigne, Homes, 


Mall, and Oye. | 
V /tem. The City and Earldom of Gi/nes, in like 
manner as the late Earl held them. „ 
VI Item. All the Iſles adjacent to the above- named 


Countries. 


VII. It is alſo agreed that the King of France and the 


Dauphin his eldeſt Son, ſhall make over ts the King of 


England within a Year after Michaelmas next enſuing, all 
the Honours, Obediencies, Homages, Allegiances, Rights, 


Dominion mere and mixt, and all other Kinds of Furiſ- 
dlictions, High and Low, Reſorts, Safeguards, Patronages 


of Churches, and all manner of Lordſhips and Sovereignties, 
with all the Rights which they had or might have had 
under any Title or Colour of Right whatever, veſted in 
them or in the Crown of France, to the aforeſaid Places, 
and their Dependencies, without reſerving any Thing for 


them or their Succeſſors. That they ſball enjoin by their 


Letters-Patent, all Prelates, Earls, Viſcounts, Barons, No- 
bles, and Burghers, to obey the King of England, in like 


lealt 


; * e 
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eaſe them from all Homages, Fealties, Obligations, Oaths, 


Subjections, performed by any of them to the Kings of 


France, or to the Crown, in what manner ſoever. © 

VIII. That the King of England ſhall bave all the 
afore laid Places, with all their Appurtenancies, and Depen- 
dencies, to hold them, himſelf and Succeſſors, by Inhe- 
ritance for ever; namely, in Demeſa, what the King of 
France held in Demeſn ; in Fee, Service, Sovereignity, and 
Reſort, what the King of France held in thar Manner; and 


that all Alienations made by the Kings of France within 
the Seventy Years paſt, that the Kings of England were 


diſpoſſeſſed of them, ſhall be annulled and made void. 


IX. Thar the King of England ſhall hold in all the afore- | 


ſaid Places what did not belong to his Predeceſſors, in the 
fame manner as the Kings of France did or do now hold 
them. | | | 5 


Day of the Battle of Poictiers, September the 19th 1356. 


they ſhall remain to the King of Englaud in the Manner 


aforefaid. | | 


XI. That the King of France and the Prince his eldeſt N 
Son, for them and for their Succeſſours, ſhall make over 


to the King of England, within a Year after Michaelmas 
next, all manner of Right, Lordſhip, and Sovereignty o- 
ver the aforeſaid Places; and that all the Subjects of the 
ſaid Countries ſhall become Liege- Men and Subjects of the 
Kings of England and their Succeſſors and Heirs, who 
ſhall hold the ſaid Lands, as Liege-Sovereigns and as 
Neighbours of the Kingdom of France, without recog- 
nizing any Sovereignity, or paying any Obedience, Ho- 
mage, Reſort, or Subjection, and without being liable at 
any Time hereafter to any Recoguizance or Service, to the 
Crown of France. F c 

XII. That the King of France and his eldeſt Son ſhall 
expreſſly renounce the ſaid Reſorts and Sovereignties, and 
all the 7 hts which they have or may have over all the 


Vor. IV, 


Count:.,. which by the preſent Treaty are to belong to 


Rr = the 


X. That if within the Limits of the Lands aforeſaid, 
there are any which belonged not to the Kings of Eng- 
land, but were in Poſſeſſion of the King of France on the 
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the King of England. That the King of England and 
his eldeſt Son on their Part, ſhall expreſily renounce all 


Things to which the preſent Treaty gives them not a 


Right, and all other Demands which they made before 


to the King of France, particularly the Right and Title 


of the Crown of France: The Homage and Sovereiguty of 


the Dutchies of Normandy and Touraine, and of the Earl- 


doms of Anjou and Maine; the Homage and Sovereignty 


of Bretaigu; the Homage and Sovereignty of the Earldom 
of Flanders, and in general all other Demands, That the 


two Kings ſhall reciprocally and for ever renounce and 
quit Claim to all Things nor ſpecified in the preſent Trea- 


ty, and ſhall agree together at Calais upon the Day and 


Place, that the ſaid Renunciations ſhall be made. 


XIII. That in Order to execute the preſent Treaty, 


the King of England ſhall cauſe the King of France to be 


conducted to Calais within three Weeks after Midſummer. 


Day next, at the Expence of the King of Englaud, the 


Charges of the King of France's Houſehold only excepted, 
XIV. That the King of France ſhall pay to the King 
of England three Millions of Crowns of Gold, two of 
which make a Noble, namely, {ix Hundred Thouſand 


Crowns at Calais, four Months after the King of Fraxce's 
Arrival there ; and four Hundred Thouſand every Year 


afterwards, till the whole four Millions are pa. 


XV. That the King of France having paid within the 
ſaid Term of four Months the firſt ſix Hundred Thou- 


ſand Crowns, delivered the Hoſtages here under-named, 


and put into the Hands of the King of England the Town 
of Kochel and Earldom of Gziſzes, he ſhall be fer at Li- 
berty, and ſhall be free to go from Calais into his own 


Kingdom, provided he ſhall not make War againſt the 


King of England till the Treaty is fully executed. 


©" The Hoſtages to be delivered to the King of England, 


e 


as well thoſe that were taken Priſaners at the Battle of 


Poitiers as others, are as follow; 


Kane: of Lewis Earl, [afterwards Duke] of Arjou. > PIPER 
E John Eall of Poiftiers,[afteryards Duke of Berry] Jo b. Fan. 
Ves, 8 5 %; | f 
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The Lord of Coucy. 


The Lord of Fiennes. 


The Lord of Preaux. 
The Lord of St. Venant. 
The Lord of Garentieres. 


The Dan rz of Auvergne. 


The Lord of Hangeſt. 


The Lord of — 
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Philip Duke of Orleans [Brother to King i 
The Duke of Bourbon. 
The Earl of Blois, or his Brother. 
The Earl of Alenſon, or Peter his Brother. 
The Earl of St. Pol. | 
The Earl of Harcourt. 
The Earl of Portien. 
The Earl of Falentinois. 
The Earl of Brenune. 
The Earl of Vaudemont. 
The Earle Free.” © 
The Viſcount of Beaumont: 


The Lord William of Craon. : 


The Lord Lewis of Harcouri. 
The Lord John de 2 


Priſoners who are to be Hoſtages. 


Philip of France, [who was atterwards Duke of Bars 


gundy, King 7 John's Son. | 
Th 


e Earl of Eu. 


The Earl of Longueville. 
The Earl of Pont hien. 
The Earl of Tancarville. 
The Earl of Foigny. 


The Earl of Sancerre. 


The Earl of Dammartin. 
The Earl of Ventadour. 
The Earl of Salbruch. 


The Earl of Aucœurs. 


The Earl of Vendome. 
The Lord of Craon. 


V OL. Fas 
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The Lord of Deval. 


The Marſhall of Denham. 
The Lord D' Aubigny. | 
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XVI. That theſe ſixteen Priſoners which are to be Hoſ- 
tages, ſhall no longer be deemed Priſoners, but be diſcharg- 
ed without any Ranſom, unleſs they have already agreed 
to pay one before the 3d of May. But in Caſe any one 
of them comes not to Calais within three Weeks after 
Midſummer-Day, he ſhall ſtill be reckoned a Priſoner, 


and conſtrained by th 


Iand as ſuch. | 


e King of France to return into Eng- 


1 ' 


XVII. If any of the Hoſtages go out of England with- 
out Leave, the King of France ſhall be obliged to ſend 
others of the ſame Rank, four Months after the Bailiff of 
Amiens, or the Mayor of St. Omer ſhall be certified there- 
of by the King of England. The King of France at his 
Departure from Ca/ais, may take along with him Ten of 
the Hoſtages, ſuch as the two Kings ſhall agree upon; to 
which ſaid Hoſtages the King of England ſhall give abſo- 


lute Leave to go awa 
XVIII. Within t 


hree Months after the Departure of 
the King of France from Calais, he ſhall deliver as Hoſta- 


ges to the King of England, four of the moſt ſubſtantial 
Burghers of Paris, and two of each of the Towns here 


_ underwritten. 


Paris 
Roan 
St. Omer 
Arras 
Amiens 
Beauvais 
222 
Douay 
Tournay 
Rheims 


| td NS WD D 


— — 


# halons 


Troyes - 


Chartres 


| Toulouſe . 
Lyons 


Orleans 
Compiegne 
Caen 
Tours 


Bourges 


m ended 
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XIX. The King of France ſhall be conducted to Ca- 
ais, and thall ſtay there four Months, the firſt Month at 
the King of England's Expence, and the other three at his 
own Charges. 1 | 
XX. Within a Year after his Departue from Calais he 
ſhall reſtore to John Earl of Montfort, his Land of Mont- 
| fort, for which the ſaid Earl ſhall do him Liege- Homage. 
h XXI. Moreover it is agreed, that as to what relates to 
the Diſpute about the Dutchy of Bretaign, between 
Charles de Blois and John de Mont fort, the two Kings or 
; their Commiſſioners ſhall endeavour to ſettle it as ſoon as 
poſſible. That in Caſe they do it not in a Twelvemonth, 
. the common Friends of both Parties ſhall try to accommo- 
] date Matters. That in Caſe the common Friends of the 
Parties cannot ſucceed in fix Months, they ſhall bring 
$ 


their Informations to the two Kings, who, by themſelves, - 
or by their Commiſſioners, ſhall uſe their Endeavours to 
fl determine the Suit between the two Claimants. That if 
o the Affair cannot be decided in {ix Months, then the Par- 
- ties ſhall do as they think fit, without the two Kings in- 
terpoſing. And the Friends of the ſaid Claimants may 
f BY afliſt them, without incurring for ſo doing any Blame, 
- Y Reproach, or Detriment. That if one of the Parties re- 
a fuſes to appear before the two Kings or their Commiſh- 
ec oners, or if the two Kings having given Judgement, one 
of the Parties refuſes to acquieſce in it, the two Kings ſhall 
{till do their Endeavour to make them agree, without any 
Force. That the Homage of Bretaign ſhall remain to the 

King of France. - | TE 

XXII. The Poſſeſſion of the Lands reciprocally given 

up by this Treaty, ſhall be confirmed every Time that one 

of the two Kings ſhall require it. Ez 

XXIII. The King of France ſhall reſtore within the 

Space of a Year to Philip of Navarre, whatever belongs 

to him, as well in his own as in his Wife's Right, in the 

Kingdom of France. And he and his Adherents ſhall have 

ſufficient Letters of Pardon. 

XXIV. The King of England may, for this Time only, 

X diſpoſe of the Eſtate of Geoffery d Harcourt, on Condi- 

LY, | | | „ 
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tion that the Poſſeſſor ſhall hold it of the Duke of Vor- 


mandy, or of ſuch other Lord to whom Relief of the ſaid 


Eſtate 15 due. | SD 
XXV. No Perſon, or Country which have been Sub- 


ject to one of the two Kings, and who by the preſent 


Treaty are to be ſubject to either of chem, ſhall be moleſt- 


ed for any Thing paſt. 85 


XXVI. All the Lands confiſcated on the Score of the 
War between the two Kings, ſhall be reſtored to the Pro- 
prietors. The Baniſhed ſhall be reſtored ro their Eſtates | 
and Honours, within a Year after King John's Departure 


from Calais, the Lords of Fronſac and Gathard excepted. 


XXVII. Within a Year after his going from Calais, 


the King of France ſhall cauſe to be delivered to the King 


of England, all the Lands given up by the preſent Treaty. 
XXVIII. It is likewiſe agreed thac as ſoon as the King 
of France hall have delivered up the Lands here ſpecified, 


with the neceſſary Renunciations and Mandates, namely, 


Ponthieu, Montfort, Saintonge, and Angoumois, the King 


of England, at his own Charges, ſhall put him in Poſſeſſion 
of all that himſelf or his Allies hold in Touraine, Anſou, 
Maine, Berry, Auvergne, Burgundy, Champagne, Picardy, 


Normandy, and the Iſie of France, Bretaign expreſſly ex- 
cepted, as well as all the Lands which by the preſent Trea- 
ty are to belong to the King of England. 2 
XXIX. The King of France ſhall at his Expence put 
the King of England in Poſſeſſion of all that is to be 


yielded up to him. If any Subjects prove rebellious and 


diſobedient, the King of France ſhall compel them to 


ſubmit at his own Charge, and the King of Exgland ſhall 


be obliged to do the ſame on his Part. And the two 


Kings ſhall be bound to aſſiſt one another to that End 


when required, at the Expence of the Party requiring. 
XXX. The Clergy ſhall be ſubject to that King of 


whom they hold their Temporalities. If they hold Lands 


of both Kings, they ſhall be ſubject to both. 


VXXXI. There ſhall be good Friendſhip and Alliance 


between the two Kings, notwithſtanding any other Alli- 
ances, eſpecially with Scotland and Flanders. 


xXxxn.. 
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XXXII. The King of France and his eldeſt Son ſhall 


- renounce all Alliance with the Scots, and ſhall promiſe not 


to aſſiſt them againſt the King of England, who on his 


Part ſhall be obliged to the ſame Thing with reſpect to the 


Flemings. 


XXXIII. The two Kings ſhall cauſe the preſent Trea- | 


ty to be ratified by the Pope, and confirmed by Oaths, 


Cenſures, &c. in the ſtrongeſt Manner. The two Kings 


ſhall procure each for himſelf, all the Diſpenſations, and 


Abſolations * to get the preſent 1 fully ex- 


ecuted. 


XXXIV. It is alſo agreed. that the Collations to Bene» 7 
fees, made _ the War, ſhall be valid and ſtand 25 they 


are. 


XXXV. The Subjects of both Kings may ps and 
ſtudy in the two Kingdoms, and ſhall enjoy the Privile- 


ges 2 the Univerſities. 


XXXVI. And that the preſent Treaty be well and duly L 
executed, the two Kings ſhall mutually give one another 


the following Securities. Letters under their Great Seals: 


The Oaths of the two Kings, of all the Princes of their 
Blood, and of Twenty of the moſt conſiderable Lords 
of each Kingdom. If there are any Perſons who refuſe 


to obey, all proper Methods ſhall be taken to compel 
them to ir. The two Kings ſhall renounce all violent 
Ways and Hoſtilities in Cafe of Non-petformance. If 


through the Diſobedience of ſome Perſons, any of the a- 
foreſaid Articles cannot be executed, the two Kings ſhall 
ot for that Reaſon go to War, but ſhall endeavour to 


bring the ſaid Perſons to Reaſon. 

XXXVII Item. It is agreed by the preſent Treaty, that 
all former Treaties ſhall be null and void, and that neither 
of the two Kings ſhall make any uſe of them. 

XXXVIII. The prefent Treaty ſhall be ſworn to at 


Calais by the two Kings perſonally, and within a Month 


after the King of France's Departure from Calais, they 


hall interchangeably ſend their Letters- Patent S 
the ſaid Treaty. 


XXXIX. 5 
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XXXIX. Neither of the two Kings ſhall procure, by 
himfelf or by another, any Innovations or Obſtacles from 
the Court of Rome againſt the preſent Treaty. If it ſhould 
happen that the Pope ſhould go about ro make any Alte- 
ration, the two Kings ſhall oppoſe it to the utmoſt of 


their Power. | 


XL. As to the ten Hoſtages which the King of Eng- 


land is to deliver up to the King of France, the two Kings 
ſhall agree at Calais upon the Manner and Time of their 
Delivery. ; ZZ | f 

After reading this Treaty, the Conditions whereof ap- 
pear ſo hard for France, one cin ſcarcely help repreſentirg 
to one's Mind a triumphant King treading upon the Neck 
of his vanquiſned Enemy, and obliging him to receive 
without Examination what Terms he is pleaſed to impoſe 
upon him. Indeed this Idea is juſt enough, provided it 
is not} carried too far. But if a Man ſhould add, That 


of an unjuſt Conqueror exacting from his Enemy Con- 


ditions entirely repugnant to Reaſon and Equity, he 
would doubtleſs frame to himſelf a wrong Idea of this 


famous Treaty, the Terms whereof are more moderate 
than they appear to be at firſt Bluſh. For the better Un- 
derſtanding this, it muſt be remembered that almoſt all 
the Provinces which Frauce gave up to England, belonged 


formerly to Edward's Predeceſſors. It was neither by 
Conqueſt, nor Treaties extorted by Violence, that they had 


acquired theſe Provinces, but by Right of Inheritance 
which they had received from their Anceſtors Time out 
of Mind. Never were the King's of France heard to 
complain that the Dukes of Guienne, or the Earls of Poicti- 
ers had wreſted theſe Countries from them by Force. On 
the contrary, we have ſeen in the Hiſtory of the preceed- 
ing Kings, that Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis diſpoſſeſſed 
by Force of Arms Jh Lachland and Henry III, not only 
of the Provinces in diſpute, but likewiſe of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, Maine, and Normandy. Moreover the Treaty by 
which they were given up to France, was made whillt 
Henry III was detained in Captivity by the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter. Theſe Things being conſidered, it is eaſy to per- 


geg 
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ceive the Foundation of this Treaty, Edward, taking the 
Advantage of fo favourable a Juncture, aimed at recover- 


ing what France had before wreſted from his Anceſtors. 
It is true he exacted moreover Calais, the Earldom of 
Guiſues, and the Sovereignty of the Provinces he recovered. 


To clear up this Article, it muſt be obſerved that Ed- 
ward had a Right to demand whatever had been in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of his Predeceſſors, not to mention now his Claim 
to the Crown it ſelf. In this Belief, he was of Opinion 


that in leaving France, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Tou- 


raine, with the Homage of Bretaign, he gave an Equiva- 
lent for Guiſues and Calais, and the Sovereignty of G 


ene. And if to this be added his Title to the Crown of 
France, which no doubt he deemed very plauſible, fince he 
made 1t the Ground of the War, I don't know whether 


reaſonableneſs of this Treaty. We cannot therefore blame 
Edward for being willing to recover Gzienne and its De- 
pendencies, whilſt we condemn not at the ſame Time 
Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis, who forcibly took the great- 
eſt Part of that Province from his Anceſtors, and Philip de 
Valois, Who ſeized the reſt before the War was declared, 
upon a very frivolous Pretence ; which was that Edward 


had refuſed to obey an Order, whereby Philip forbad all 


his Subjects and Vaſſals to harbour Robert Artois, If 


Edward had ſheltered that Prince at Bourdeaux, there 


would have been ſomething to object againſt him; bur 
his being Yaſal for Guienne could not rob him of the Pri- 


vilege of acting as King of England. In fine, will any 


one affirm, that the Kings of France above-mentioned had 
a Right to annex to the Crown again Provinces which had 
been Part of the Kingdom under the ſecond Race? But 
Hugh Capet had granted them in Fee to Lords, from whom 
they were devolved to the Kings of England by lawful 
Succeſſion. Wherefore it can only be pretended that Phi- 
lip Auguſtus had good Cauſe to confiſcate Normandy, 
Poictou, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and that Guieune was 


juſtly forfeited by Edward III. But all this is much eaq- 
lier ſaid than proved, If a Preſcription of ſeventy Years | 
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there will be any great Cauſe to exclaim againſt the Un- 
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is alledged in Favour of France, one of a much longer 


ſtanding may be pleaded in behalf of England, at the Time 
when theſe Countries were taken from them. _ 

Finally, If any one ſtill imagines that Edward perform- 
ed not his Vow, which he made to conclude a Peace upon 


Equitable Terms, let him add to the foregoing Remarks, 
the Conſideration of the State the Affairs of France were 


in at the Time of the Treaty of Bretigny. King John 


was Priſoner at London, and the Dauphin ſhur up in Paris, 
from whence he durſt not ſtir. An Army of a Hundred 
Thouſand Engliſomen was got into the very Heart of the 


| Kingdom, to which no conſiderable Body of Troops 


John #5 
conducted 
to Calais. 


be ſigned the ſame Day, It was not till the 24th of Ofto- 


could be oppoſed. Edward was Maſter of Abundance of 


Places which he himſelf, or his Generals had taken ſince 


his Invaſion, In fine, an univerſal Conſternation was 
ſpread over all the Kingdom, from whence the Inteſtine 


Commotions took away all Proſpect of ever being able to 


drive the Engliſh. Theſe were very ſubſtantial Advanta- 
ges Which Edward. actually enjoyed. He might therefore 


very well flatter himſelf with the Hopes of becoming 


Maſter of all France, and attaining the Aim he propoſed 


to himſelf in beginning the War. What was it then 


which prevented him from laying hold of ſo favourable 
a Juncture? Certainly it could be nothing elſe but his 
Willingneſs to take up with a Part, when he might have 


expected the Whole; and with a Part which he might with 


Juſtice ſnatch from France, by whom it was unjuſtly ac- 


quired. It is Time now to return to the Occurrences 
- which followed the Peace of Bretigny. | 


This famous Treaty, which was negotiated in eight 


Days, was approved by both the Kings: John was con- 


ducted to Calais in Fly, and ſtayed there four Months, 


according to the Agreement. At his firſt Meal he was 


waited upon by Edward's four Sons, who ſhowed him all 
poſſible Reſpect purſuant to the King their Father's Or- 
ders. The four Months were ſpent in drawing up all 


the neceſſary Acts, as well for the explaining as for the 


eonfirming and executing the Treaty; that they might all 


ber 
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All Matters relating to the Treaty being finiſhed, King and is 2 | . 


Poidliers. Of all his Children this was his greateſt Favou- 
rite, Although of all the Hoſtages in Edward's Hands, 
this was the chief, by Reaſon of the great Affection his 


T ticles of the Treaty of Bretigny. By that he made appear 2% in 
to it at Calais. The reſt of his Behaviour was anſwerable 


made over to him. There was only ſome Difficulty re- 


ritory of Belville in Poictou, about which the two Kings 


neral. He could not make a better choice. Chandos was 
one of the moſt accomplithed Lords then in England: The 


ber that the two Kings ſigned and ſwore to the Treaty at 1360, 
Calais, whit her Edward was repaired ſome Days before. 


ohn was ſet at Liberty on the 26th of the ſame Month. at ( erty, 
Juſt before his Departure, Edward gave him a ſenſible 9/77 _ 
Mark of Friendſhip, in permitting him to take along with 122 
him Prince Philip his Son, made Priſoner at the Battle of 9. 


Father had for him, he very readily conſented that he 
ſhould be one of the Ten which were to have their Free- 
dom by the XXII Article of the Peace of Bretigny. The 
two Monarchs upon Parting gave one another mutual Tok- 
ens of Eſteem and hearty Friendſhip. | 
As ſoon as John was arrived at St. Omer, he ratified ze reifes 
by his Letters Patent, and voluntarily ſwore to all the Ar- the Treaty | 


that no Compulſion had been uſed to oblige him fro ſwear «WR. 


to this firſt Step. He ſhowed upon all Occaſions that his 
Intention was to perform his Engagements, and at length 
gave the moſt ſenſible Proof of his Sincerity, by putting 
Edward in Poſſeſſion of the Countries which had been 


lating to the Earldom of Gaure in Gaſcoign, and the Ter- 


could not agree. 5 
The peace between the two Crowns appearing to be 13675 
thus firmly eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent | Sir John] Chandos John 
into France to command there in his Name, in the Coun- Chandos, 
tries belonging to him, with the Title of Liewtenant-Ge- + 


which is no ſmall Commendation with reſpect to that 
Time. As Affable and Temperate in Peace as he was 
Brave in War, he was a Subject every way qualified for 
ſo great an Employ. As the King deſigned to gain 
the Affections of his new Subjects, he had taken Care to 
Ver. ITW  ” ” Hs 
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1361. ſend. them for Governour, a Perſon whoſe Prudence was 


exceeding proper to produce that Effect. Moreover he 
had ſettled upon him a very conſiderable Salary, which 
enabled him to keep a ſplendid Court at Niort in Poictou, 
where he reſided ; and had inveſted him with Power to 
Pardon all Sorts of Crimes, that both by his outward 
Luſtre, and by the Diſtribution of his Favours, he might 
be able to procure for his Maſter the Good-Will and. Love 
of the People lately conquered. _ | 


Edward As ſoon as Edward ſaw he was like to enjoy a laſting 
reſtores to Peace, he reſtored to the Alien Priours * the Lands which 


aac he had taken from them Twenty Years before to ſupply 
the Charges of the War. A Thing very uncommon, to 


Lands. | 
ſee Princes make Reſtitution of their own Accord of what 
they have once got in their Hands. N 
Death of The Plague ſtill raged in England this Year. Among 
the Dule of the reſt it deprived the Kingdom of the Duke of Lancaſ- 
Lancalter. fer, the moſt eſteemed of all the Engliſʒ Lords. He was 
commonly called the Good Dake. Accordingly his Death 
was extremely lamented. He founded the Collegiate- 
Church of Lgiceſter, and in the ſame Place an Hoſpital for 
three Hundred poor Men, which ſtill ſubfiſts at this 
Day 2 . 


Marriage The Prince of Wales, who had never thought of marry- 


of the 4 ing during the War, took this Time of Tranquility to 
Wales. eſpouſe Joanna of Kent his Couſin, who was Counteſs 
: | Dowager 


nd 


* There were two Sorts of Priories, ſuch as were independent 


N any Priory belonged was beyond Sea, it was ſtiled an Alien Priory. 

e He and his Father both lye buried in this Church. He ſtiles 
himſelf in his Will, Duke of Lancaſter, Earl of Derby, Lincoln and 
Leiceſter, &c. Knighton, who lived in that Age ſays: Henry Duke of 
Lancaſter was the firſt Founder of the Collegiate Church and Hoſ- 
pital without South-gate as Liceſter, in which he placed a Dean 
and 12 Canons Prebendaries, as many Vicars and other Miniſters, 
100 Poor and weak Men, and ten able Women to aſſiſt the ſick and 
weak, and ſufficiently endowed the Hoſpital. Tt ftill in ſome Mea- 
ſure ſubſiſts by certatn Sziperds paid out of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, together with divers new Charities. Camb. in Leiceſt, 


like the Abbies, and ſuch as depended upon ſome great Abbey, 
from which they received their Prior. When the Convent to which 


Book IX. I. EDWARD wh 
Dowager of Holland. This Princeſs was Daug of 136:. 
Edmund Earl of Kent, beheaded in the Beginning of this 
Reign, by the Intrigues of Queen Iſabella and Mortimer. 

She was called Foarna the Fair, by Reaſon of her great 

Beauty. 1 8 | . | | 5 fo | 
The next Year, the King being pleaſed to give publick 1362. 
Marks of his Eſteem and Affection for the Prince his el- Edward 


deſt Son, who had raiſed to ſo great a the << the Glo- mate, Gui- 
e D 


renne 2 


ry of the Ezgliſh Name, erected for him t 
Gaienne into a Principality, under the Name of the Prin- ty. 


cipality of Aquitaine. Which done, he ſolemnly inveſted Act. Pub. Z 


the Prince with ir, obliging him only to pay Yearly, in VI. 384. 
Lieu of all Service, an Ounce of Gold to the Crown of 
England Mann vos „ 5 


Edward ſpent the Reſidue of this Year in making ſeve- Publick 


nal wiſe Regulations with his Parliament concerning 3 _ 
Home Affairs. Such for Example was the decreeing that Sb. 


for the Time to come, in the Courts of Juſtice and in all 
Publick Acts, the Engliſh Language ſhould be uſed inſtead 
of the French or Norman, which had been in uſe ever 
ince H3 liens the Conguerer. i oY. 

In this Parliament the King declared that being come 4 General 
to his Fiftieth Year, he would have it ſolemnized as a Pardon. 
Sort of Fabilee. To that End, he granted a general Par- | 
don to all Offenders for all Crimes whatſoever, Treaſon 
it {elf not excepted **. He confirmed alſo a new Mag- 

1 Charta, which was confirmed ten ſeveral Times in this 
Reign. 5 5 NE 
Alter Edward had done what he thought neceſſary for Edward 
Ide Public he was pleaſed likewiſe to do ſome Thing 2 E 
er his Family, by creating Lionel his ſecond Son Duke Sone. 

if Clarence 3 John of Gant his third Son, Duke of Lan- | 

5 3 5 cafter ; 


* So that he was Prince of Wales, and of Aquitaine, Duke. of 
 W[rr2wal, and Earl of Cheſter and Kent; this laſt in Right of his 
5 3 TY, | 
* It is likewiſe ſaid that the Cuſtom of our Kings who upon 
launday Thurſday waſh, feed, and cloath as many Poor as they 
. Years old, had its Riſe from this Jubilee of King Edward's. 
ir „ 3 
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1362. und the fourth, whoſe Name was Edward, Earl of 
Cambridge I. fine, after having eſtabliſhed a Srap/e for 


Wooll at C ais, he was pleaſed to ſpend the reſt of the 
Winter in Entertainments and Diverſions. He took a Pro- 
eſs into ſeveral Counties, attended by the principal Noble. 
men and French Hoſtages, who partook of all theRecreations 
which the People {trove in Emulation of one another to 

divert thei Sovereign with. Cm 
1363. In the beginning of the Year 1363; the Prince of Male, 
The Prince ſet out for his Government of Aquitaine. He reſided at 
f Wales Bourdeaux where he kept a Royal Court, beloved and re- 


goes and ſpected by all his Subjects, who were very happy by being 


hi * 
3 ped governed by ſo great a Prince. 


Bourdeaux This ſame Year was remarkable for King John's Return 
Xing John into England, where it is pretended he came to yield him- 
returns to ſelf a Priſoner again, in Order to atone for the Fault the 
England. Duke of Anjex his ſecond Son had committed in with. 
— drawing from Calais without Leave. At leaſt that is the 
- Pretended Reaſon which is generally given of this extraordinary Pro- 
Reaſons e ceeding. Some add, that he had a Mind to confer in 
— N Perſon with Edward about the Cruſado, whereof the Pope 
"+ a2 had declared him General. There are ſome Hiſtorians 
who have made no Scruple to afſert a much leſs honour- 
able Motive of his Return. They pretend that the Paſſ- 
on he had entertained during his Captivity for the Coun- 
tels of Salisbary, was the real Cauſe of his Journey, to 
which other Motives ſerved only for a Blind. But this 5 
a romantick Notion without any Grounds. What En- 
quiry ſoever has been hitherto made, the real Occaſion 
of this Prince's Return is {till a Secret. That of Love is 
the moſt unlikely, and that of repairing the Fault of the 
Dake of Anjou, though adopted by the Generality of Hiſ 
torians, ſeems to me without Foundation. To clear u; 
this Matter, it will be neceſſary to relate ſome Particular 
which belong to the Hiſtory, and which I have reſerve 
for this Place, though they were tran ſacted between the 
Treaty of Bretigny and the Time I am now ſpeaking of. 
Among the thirty Hoſtages in the Hands of Edwar: 
beſides the Burghers of ſeveral Cities, there were fou 
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book IX. II. ED WAR „ 5 
princes of the Blood, namely, Philipf 5 
T Brocher to King Fohn, Lewis Duke ol f 
e of Poictiers, afterwards Duke of Berry; 


„ Bourbon. Thele four Princes, who werk 
„Te Lords of the Flower: de-Luce, being q 


Land, ſought all poſſible Means to return le 


o | Country. This however was no eaſy Matter to do, fee 


ing upon theſe four Hoſtages Edward chieflyrelicd for 


„the full Performance of the Treaty of Brerigay, and par- 


at ticularly for the Payment of King John's Ranſom. Ne- 


+. | vertheleſs, by Dint of Intreaties, they got him to agrees 


0 that they ſhould have their Liberty upon the following 
Terms. I. That the King ſhould releaſe theſe four Prin- 


ces, provided that before the firſt of November the Terri- 
tory of Belville and Earldom of Gaure were delivered up to 


II. That before the Departure of the Princes, certain Lands 
in Poictou ſhould be put into his Hands as a Pledge. III. 
That in Caſe the firſt Article was not executed by the 
Time agreed on, the Lands given in Pledge ſhould re- 


Matter in Hand. Fohr ratified this Agreement, and the four 


upon their Parole, till the firſt Article ſhouid be executed. 


they pleaſed, and even to ſtay away three Days, provided 
they came and lodged within the Walls on the Fourth. 
It appears by Edward's Letter to the Prince of 7/ales, in- 


of recovering their Liberty ſo ſoon (a). The Duke of 
Anjou more impatient and leſs ſcrupulous than the reſt, 
took Advantage of the Liberty he had to go out of Ca- 
lait, went clear off, and returned no more. Four others 


7 


(a) p. Daniel ſays, the Dauphin hindred theſe Articles of Agreg- 
ment from being executed, Cs | 1 55 


him, with the Sum of two Hundred Thouſand Flornis. 


main to the King for ever, and that the four Princes ſhould 
ſurrender themſelves again for Hoſtages as before. There 
were ſome other Articles, but of no Uſe in clearing up the 
Hoſtages were conducted to Calais, where they continued 


They had thE Liberty to go out of the Town whenever | 


ſerted in the Collection of Publick Acts, that this Agreement 
was not executed, and by that Means the Princes deſpaired 


leſs 
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e ges followed his ill Example. This 


-» which it is aſſerted that King John 
I himſelf a Priſoner at London,; name- 
inake amends for the Fault of the Prince 
nothing in the Collection of Publick Ats 

ſt Hint that this was the Motive of his 


Voyage, their is great Reaſon ro queſtion ir. Belides 
Is 


King a by no Means obliged to take this Step, 
no, not the Hoſtages had made their Eſcape ; what 


he was bound to was to ſend the ſame Hoſtages, or others 


of the ſame Quality in their Room (b). Now it is not 


ſaid that the Duke of Anjou abſented himſelf from his Fa- 


ther's Court, and conſequently it was eaſy to ſend him 


back again. In fine, if John returned to London as a Pri- 
ſoner, he would by that Means have freed all the Hoſta- 


ges, ſince they were detained at preſent only as Pledges for 
the Payment of his Ranſom. All the reſt of the Articles 
of the Treaty of Bretigny were executed. That relating 


to Gaure and Belville excepted, which required not ſo 
great Security. And yet during the three Months Fohs 


was at London, there was never any Talk of letting the 
Hoſtages go. Froiſſard, whoſe Teſtimony is cried up, 
does not ſay that John caſt himſelf into Captivity again, 
but only that one of the Motives of his Voyage was to 
excuſe and not to repair the Duke of Anjou's Fault. Theſe 
are the Hiſtorian's own Words: I was then informed, and 
true it was, that King John reſolved and as bent to go and 


ſee —_ Edward his Brother in England, and no Body could 


make him alter his Mind, taking it for grauted that he was 


ſufficiently adviſed to the contrary : Aud ſeveral Barons and 
Prelates told him, that he as going to commit a great In- 


diſcretion. But he replied, That he had found ſo much Ho- 
nour in the King of England and bis. Sons, that he did not 
at all queſtion but they would : true and faithful 
Friends to him in all Things; and moreover he had a Mind 


to excuſe the Duke of Anjou his San, ho was returned into 
France. Here is nothing which imports that ohn went 


back 


0 5) See Article XVII of the Treaty of Bretigny. | 


it is plain that Hiſtorians have aſſerted it without any 


Grounds. As for the third Motive, namely, his being 
deſirous to confer with Edward about the Cruſade, it is 


Retinue of Nobles, to receive him and conduct him to #244 
London, where he paid all the Reſpect due to his Rank 
and Merit. The Kings of Scotland and Cyprus who were 


The former was come to pay Edward a Viſit, and the 


and in giving them all the D'verſions he could think of. 
The Mayor of London made a ſplendid Entertainment for 


neſs of | Sir Henry Picard] Citizen and Wine-Merchant % 6ſt of 
ought not to be paſled over in Silence. He invited all the . 


four Kings with their Retinues to a Feaſt which he made 
then at his own Houſe, where they were magnificently 


his Arrival at London, he was ſeized with a Fit of Sickneſs 


Virtue. There is aſcribed to this Prince a Saying worthy 
Faith and Truth were baniſhed from the Reſt of the World, 


It 1s pretended that this was ſaid upon the Occaſion of his 


which were thrown in his Way by ſome of his Counſel- 


back to England to yield himſelf a Priſoner, and therefote 1363. 


by much the moſt probable. But after all it is only a 
Conjecture, which one cannot entirely depend upon. 
As ſoon as Edward had notice that John was landed at John is 

Dover, he {ent thither the Princes his Sons, with a great honourably 


England, 
then in England, made his Reception the more ſplendid. 
latter to deſire his Aid againſt the Infideli. Upon ſo un- 


common an Occaſion Edward took a Pleaſure in Enter- 
taining his illuſtrious Gueſts with all poſſible Magnificence z 


the four Kings on the City's Account. The Sumptuouſ- Sumprus. 
Merchant. 


entertained. King John lodged in the Palace of the Sa- 
voy as before, and was all along treated at the King's Ex- 


ence. About the middle of March, three Months after, 1364. 
Death of 


which carried him off on the gth of 4piril 1364, to Ed- ne 
ward's great Grief, who had a ſingular Eſteem for his 


to be had in eternal Remembrance by Poſterity : Though 
they ought nevertheleſs to be preſerved in the Mouth of Kings. 
returning to England: but it may, with much more like= 
likood, be attributed to his keeping his Word inthe Exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Bretigmy, in ſpite of the Obſtacles 


Vor. IV. t — 
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1364. lors *. Charles V who ſucceeded him trod not in his 
% es . „„ 

Battle of © Edward's good Fortune not only ſhed its Influence on 

 Avray, himſelf and his Subjects, but alſo on his Allies. This 


which put 
Monfort 


Dutchy of Bretaigu, and produced the Treaty of Gue- 
rande, whereby Bretaign was aſſigned to John de Montfort, 


who did Homage for 1t to the King of France. Bertrand 


de Gueſclin, who ſerved Charles de Blois, and became af- 
- terwards very famous, was taken in this Battle by Sir 
John Chandos General of the Engliſh Troops which were 

in Montfort's Service. 4 | 3 5 
1366. The Enxgliſo Name was then famous in all Parts of the 
Exp of World. Some gallant Engliſomen who had attended [ Guy 
fone En- Luſignan| King of Cyprus into the Eaſt, performed 


gliſhmen in 


he Eaſt. Wonders, and returned loaded with Honours and Riches 


Fortune of Which they had taken from the Infidels. At the ſame 
Thomas Time one Thomas Hackwood an Engliſhman, who went 
Hack- from England Are Taylor, having after wards 
wood. taken to Arms, ſignalized himſelf in the Wars in Ita y., by 
his Valour and Conduct, which raiſed him to the higheſt 
Poſts. He gained fo great Honour and Reputation for 

having reſtored in thoſe Parts Military Diſcipline which 

was almoſt entirely loſt, that after his Death the Floren- 

tines erected in their City a black Marble Statue, as an Ac- 
knowledgement for the Services he had done them. John 

Chandos and Robert Knolles diſtinguiſhed themſelves like- 

| „ | wile 


 ® Mr. Barnes ſays, King John on his Death-bed confeſſed to 
Edward that he had Confederates in London and elſe where, who 
ſecretly collected the fineſt Gold of the Kingdom, made it into 
Plates, and ſent it in Barrels to France, with Bows and Arrows, 
exc. and that he had unjuſtly withheld the Crown of France from 
him, till the Peace of Bretigny. For all which, upon his Requeſt 

Edward entirely forgave him, and cauſed the Gold and Arms to 
be ſeized, But this does not agree with the Character Rapin gives 
of John. His Body was carried into France at St. Denys. 


ſame Year, John de Mom fort his Son-in-Jlaw won the fa- 
in Poſſeſſion mous Battle of Aura againſt Charles de Blois his Compe- 
of Bre- titor, who was ſlain. This Victory decided the Quarrel be- 
taign. tween the two Houſes, who were contending for the 


R. fr. ED W ATRD IE . 
wiſe in a very ſingulir manner in all the Wars Edward 1365. 
had in France. The Fame of the Engliſh nor only reach- 
ed over the Alps, but allo beyond the Pyrenean Mouns«: 
tains, as we ſhall ſee preſently. 5 „ 
The great Acquiſitions Edward had made in France, U Lee. 
put it into the Head of Pope Urban VI, that the preſent. 1 
Juncture was very proper to demand the Tribute which Demaad- 
King John Lackland had bound himlelt to pay to the e Arrears 
Roman Church, and of which the Arrears were due for “ 8 Tri 
Thirty Years. In this Belief, he was pleaſed to require 


the Payment, but with ſo much Haughtineſs, that he no- 
minated even beforehand Commiſſioners ro ſummon Ed- 


ward before him in Caſe of Refuſal. The King's great The Parli- 
Spirit not brooking ſuch haughty Proceedings, he cauſed an ent de 
the Pope's Demand to be laid before the Parliament, where- Tot « wm. 
5 * e ; | | John's En- 
in it was declared, That the King of England had not 


| a f | | gagement 
Power to bring his Realm under ſuch Servitude and Sub- zo ber oid. 


jection without the Conſent of his Parliament: That if Rot. Parl. 
Neceſſity had drove King Fohn to do ſo, his Engagement 


was Null, as being contrary to his Coronation- Oath, That 
Auguſt Aſſembly not content with ſo particular a Deci- 
ſion, came alſo to this vigorous Re ſolution: That if the 
Pope ſhould attempt by any Means whatſoever, to aſſert his 


unjuſt Pretenſions, the whole Nation ſhou'd with all their 


Force oppote the ſame. The Firmneſs of the. Parliament 

cauſed the Pope to ſtop ſhort, and had not only a preſent 

Effect, but prevented the King's of Exgland from being 

ever after troubled upon that Score. ER 
The Prince of Wales lived three Years in Guienne wit h- {fairs of 

out exerciſing his Valour, and even without any Proſpect te Hl] | 

of doing it a good while. On a ſudden he was drawn Mezerai. 

out of this State of Tranquillity by the Sollicitations ß 

Peter King of Caſtile, ſirnamed the Cruel, who was lately 

outed of his Dominions. Never did Prince give his 

People greater Cauſe of Diſcontent. Cruel to Exceſs, and 

of an unbounded Avarice, he put to Death his great Men 

upon no lawful Account, and with the ſole View of Con- 


fiſcating their Eſtates, He minded nothing but the gra- 
tifying his Paſſions, without any Regard to Honour or 
Toh iy 1 Conſcience. 


that he had put to Death Blanch de Bourbon his Wife, 
Siſter of the Queen of France, that he might marry Ma- 
ria de Padilla, whom he had long kept as his Miſtreſs. 


lately been ſacrificed to his Suſpicions, and the other four 


ſeeing himſelf every Moment threatened with the ſame 
Fate, rebelled againſt Peter, and got the King of Arragon 
to engage in his Quarrel, together with the principal Caſti- 
lian Lords, who could no longer bear the Tyranny of their 
Sovereign. His Enterprize not meeting with Succeſs at 


Beſides the Deſire Charles had to Revenge the Death of 
the Queen his Siſter-in-law, he was very glad to find Em- 
ployment for abundance of idle Soldiers who ſwarmed in 
France ſince the late Peace, and committed great Diſorders, 
With this View he raiſed for Henry's Aſſiſtance an Ar- 
my, the Command of which he gave to John de Bourbon 


pleaſed that ds Gueſclin, whoſe Ranſom he paid to Chan- 
dos, ſhould make one in this Expedition. | 
_ _ With theſe Troops, and the Aſſiſtance of the Caſtilians, 
pelled his Henry marched through Arragon into Caſtile, where the 
Dominion, Tyrant ſaw himſelf in a Moment deſerted by all his No- 
bles, except one ſingle Knight, This Defection putting it 
out of his Power to withſtand his Brother, he would have 
retired into Portugal; but was denied Entrance. In this 
| Perplexity, he choſe to go out of Spain by Bayonne, from 
Ye Deſires whence he repaired to Bourdeaux, in order to implore the 
rhe Aid of Aid and Protection of the Prince of Wales, If the young 
zhe Prince Heroe had reflected on the Unworthineſs of the Prince 
of Was. who deſired his Affiltance, he would doubtleſs have re- 
Jertakes ro fuſed his Requeſt. But conſidering on this Occaſion 
reſtore only the Honour of reſtoring a depo/ed King, and perhaps 
bim. tired with a tedious Idleneſs, he undertook to replace him 
on the Throne. To that End he levied an Army of 


Thirty Thouſand Men, and marched at the Head of them 


towards 
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1366. Conſcience, His Barbarity was grown to that Height, 


Of five Baſtard- Brothers which he had, the eldeſt had 


were not ſafe, Henry Earl of Tranſtamare, one of them, 


firſt, he was repulſed by the Tyrant, and forced to fly for 
Refuge to the King of France who promiſed him Aid, 


Earl of March the Queen's Couſin- German, and was 


e . C4 
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towards Spain, loaded with Promiſes from the Caſtilian, 


and big with the Hopes of gathering freſh Laurels. As 


he had no other Way to enter Caſtile but through Na- 


varre, he had taken Care to make ſure of a Paſſage by a 
Treaty with the King of that C ountry. So that he march- 


75, who had already cauſed himſelf to be crowned at Bur- 


ges, having received Advice of the March of the Engliſh 


Prince, was advanced towards Navarre with a powerful 
Army to oppoſe his Paſſage. He might very poſſibly 


1367 


ed without Oppoſition to the Frontiers of Caſtile. Hen- He marches 


towards 


Caſtile. 


have executed his Deſign, conſidering the Superiority of 


his Forces, if he had been ſo wiſe as to avoid coming to 


a Battle. This was what the Prince of Wales was moſt 


apprehenſive of ; and therefore with Deſign to provoke 


him to it, he ſent him a very inſulting Challenge, which 


Henry could not help accepting. The two Armies being 


near one another, the Battle was fought hard by Nejara 


alittle Town on the Frontiers of Caſtile. As the Fields 
of Creſſy and Poictiers had beheld the Prince of Wales per- 
forming Wonders, That of Nejara was like wiſe Witneſs 
of his Heroic Actions, which after a long Struggle made 


Victory incline to his Side. The Spaniſh Army reinforced 


Battle of 
Nejara. 


with a ſtrong Body of French Troops, was entirely roured, 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, with the Marſhal D' Endreghen were 


taken Priſoners. Henry having nothing left to truſt to 
in Caſtile after the Loſs of his Army, retired into Arragon, 


the Aid of the Duke of Anjou the Governour. | 


from whence he repaired to Laugudoc, in order to implore 


Peter was at firſt ſo grateful, as that preſently after the Peter 


Battle was over, he threw himſelf at the Prince of Hales's thanks the 


Feet, to thank him for reſtoring him to his Kingdom. 


The Prince of Wales lifting him up immediately and hold- 
| ing him in his Arms, ſaid, that it was to God alone he was 


indebted for the Victory, and not to a Prince who had 
only been a weak Inſtrument in his Hand. The Conſe- 
quence of this good Succeſs was the Roſtoration of Peter 


to the Throne from whence he had been driven. It was 
now Time for that Prince to think of the Means of per- 
forming his Promiſgs, and rewarding the brave Soldiers 


who 


Prince for. 


the Victory. 


1368. 
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1368. who had ventured their Lives in his Service. But as he 
But 7eP2)5 was no leſs perfidious than cruel, after having long kept 


1 them in Hopes of Proviſions and Money, he repaid them 
tude. with black Ingratitude. Want ſoon bred among the Sol- 


The Prince diers a Mortality, which carried off great Numbers, and 
returns 19 the Fear of loſing the reſt obliged the Prince, who ſaw 


Guienne. 


himſelf baſely uſed, to go off extremely diſſatisfied. He 
was even drove to the Neceſſity of ſelling his Plate, that 
he might provide for the more preſſing Occaſions of his 
Army, till ſuch Time as he ſhould be able fully to ſatisfy 
them. But this was not all the Miſchief cauſed by this 
fatal Expedition. During the Princes ſtay in Spain, he 
contracted a Diſtemper which he could never get clear of. 


Cataſiroge Thus ended the Enterprize of the Prince of Wales, an 
of Peter. Enterprize glorious indeed, if we conſider only the Iſſue, 


but not very honourable in regard to the Cauſe he e- 
ſpouſed, ſince it was purely te reitore to the Throne the 
baſeſt of Princes. Heaven afterwards took Care to re- 
venge the Engliſb and Caſtilians. Du Gueſclin having paid 
his Ranſom, went and joined Henry again, and both to- 
gether laboured to bring a freſh Army into the Field by 
the Aſſiſtance of France. As ſoon as they were ready 
they entered Caſtile, and made fo great a Progreſs, that in 
2 little Time they were in a Condition to beliege Toledo. 
Peter having haſtened to the Relief of the City, was de- 
feated and forced to betake himſelf to the Caſtle of Mon- 
tiel, where he was immediately inveſted. As he ſaw his 
Caſe was deſperate, he took the Reſolution to go to DI 
Gueſclin in his Tent, imagining that he would procure 
him tolerable Conditions, or help him to make his Eſcape. 
'Unluckily for him he found Fexry his Brother there. 
The two Princes falling firſt to Reproaches and then to 
Blows, Henry threw his Brother to the Ground and 
ſtabbed him with his Dagger. After that he cauſed himſelf 


Difference to be once more acknowledged King of Caſtile without any 
between Oppoſition. - | . | | | 
the Ene, Edward III has appeared hitherto on the Theater of 
d Begin” the World, as one of the moſt glorious Princes that ever 


ning of 
| Fdwat 
Reign. 


xs wielded a Scepter, If he had finiſhed his Courſe before 


the 
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have been difficult to find an Inſtance of a Reign more 
ſteadily Fortunate, But his latter Years will preſent us 


through. Fortune grew weary of favouring this Mo- 


| Reign. 


been contracted to Volante Daughter of John Galeaze Duke onel's ſe- 


| ſo honourable to the Duke of Milan. Theſe Diverſions 


ſenſible of. The Treaty of. Bretigny was ſo di ſadvantagious farms 106 


all probability conſented not to it but with an Intention to he Treaty 


by his own Authority prevented the Obſtacles- from being 


3 | _- x0 
the Revolution I am going to ſpeak of, perhaps it would 1363. 


with a very different Scene from thoſe we have gone 


narch in his Old Age, after having careſſed him ſo much 
in his younger Days. She bereaved him before his Death 
of all the Conqueſts which had won him ſo great Fame, 
and which were purchaſed ſo dearly ; and theſe Loſſes were 
attended with many other Troubles and Vexations. This 
is what remains to be conſidered in the Sequel of this 


Lionel Dake of Clarence ſecond Son of Edward, having .in Li. 


of Milan, went to conſummate his Marriage, with a ſplen- end Mar- 
did Retinue, and a great many Noblemen who attended“ Le. 
him to do him Honour. For ſome Time there was no- 
thing but Entertainments and Diverſions, which were 
daily renewed in Favour of a Prince whoſe Alliance was 


He dies in 


which were procured him with ſo much Profuſeneſs ha- Italy. 


ſtened his End. Five Months after his Marriage, he died 
in Montferrat in the thirty ſecond Year of his Age. By 
his firſt Marriage with the only Daughter of the Earl of 
Ulſter in Ireland, he leſt a Daughter called Philippa, of 
whoſe Poſterity I ſhall have frequent Occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter. F Bo 1 
The Trouble Edward was in at the Loſs of his Son 1369. 

was quickly followed by another, which he was no leis Charles, V 


to France, that Charles V, who had him ſelf concluded it, in „ rh 


break it, when a fair Opportunity ſhould offer. The J Bretig- 
French were in no better Temper. This was apparent at Noigard. 
firſt- from all the Difficulties which they ſtarted, when Walſing. 
they came to put the King of England in Poſſeſhon of the Mezerai. 
Provinces made over to him. King John was the on] ok 
Perſon that acted fairly and honeſtly, and it was he that 


carried 


. 


, 
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French Sirname the Wiſe, was not ſo very ſcrupulous. He 
was no ſooner on the Throne, but he tried to evade what 
remained unexecuted of the Treaty. He even neglected 
to do Edward Right in the Affair of the Duke of Anjou's 


The Judgement about the Buſineſs of Belville, which had 
been referred to Umpires, was put off on ſeveral Preten- 
ces. King John's Ranſom was not paid, or if Charles paid 
any Thing of it after his Acceſſion to the Crown, it was 
but a ſmall Matter in compariſon of what was due. In 
the mean Time Edward, who had ſtill in bis Hands the 
Duke of Berry, the Duke of Orleans, and ſeveral other 
Hoſtages, could not bur believe that Charles had Thoughts 
of rene wing the War, and was perſwaded that his Weakneſs 
was the only cauſe of all his Delays. Affairs lingered in 
this manner from the Death of Fohz till his Succeſſor 
was in a Condition to take juſt Meaſures, to bring about 
his Deſigns. He always made as if he were willing to 
compleat the Performance of the Treaty, and under Co- 
lour of paying his Father's Ranſom, which he had bound 
himſelf to do, he heaped up Sums of Money which the 
States very liberally furniſned, well knowing what uſe 
they were intended for. With this Aid he engaged ſeve- 
ral German Princes in his Intereſts, and when he thought 
Matters were in a good For wardneſs, he fought Occaſion 
to break with England. „ ö 
Edward At the Time when Edward was thinking of waging 
diſguftsthe War with France, he believed it proper to attach to his 
>» as of Service the principal Lords of Guienne, by ſeveral Grants 
AA Pub. Which he revoked preſently after the Peace. This Proce- 
Vl. 499. dure exaſperated theſe Lords to ſuch a Degree, that they 
Wanted only a favourable Opportunity to ſhow their 
Charles Reſentment. In all Appearance they would have waited 
pr a N for one a long Time in vain, if Charles had not private- 
FROM ly given them to underſtand that he would back them. 
As ſoon as they were ſure of his Protection, nothing was 
wanting but ſome Pretence to complain, and they were 
not long in finding one which ſeemed plauſible enough to 


1369. carried too far. Charles his Son and Succeſſor, whom the 


Eſcape ; neither did he deliver up the Earldom of Gazre. 


authoriz 
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authorize them to throw off the Mask. The Prince of 5.7795 
Wales having laid upon Guienne a Tax | called Feuage, or Wis 

Chimney- Money] in order to pay the Arrears due to the jay; 4 Tau 
Troops which he had levied for the Spaniſh War, furniſh- on Gui- 
ed unwittingly his Enemies with a Handle to declare them» enns . 
ſelves. The Lord 4 Albret, the Earl of Armagnac, Co- 
minges, Perigord, Carmaing, having ſtirred up their Vaſſals 
to complain of this new Tax, received their Complaints, 
brought them to the Prince, and preſented Addreſſes to 
him upon that Subject. Their Remonſtrances were ill re- 
ceived, both by Reaſon the Prince was in want of Moneys 
and becauſe of the Haughtineſs wherewith they were made. 
This was the very Thing the Lords wanted. On Pre- 
| tence they could not have Juſtice done them by their Prince, 
they applied themſelves to the King of France, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be ſtill Sovereign Lord of Guienne, and 
prayed him to grant them Letters of Appeal to his Parlia- 
ment. Charles not thinking proper to declare himſelf 

| | yer, kept them ſome Time in this State at Paris. The 

Journey of theſe Lords, and their long Stay at the Court of 

| France, gave the Prince of ales ſome Suſpicion. He walſing; 

© © writ Letter after Letter to the King his Father, to give 

e him Notice that ſomething was brewing at Paris againſt 

him]; but theſe Warnings were to no Purpoſe. The King 

tand his Council imagining that the warlike Prince, tired 

n with an idle Life, wanted an Occaſion to renew the War, 
no manner of Regard was had to his Letters. 

gf Whilſt Edward depended on the Sincerity of the French, 

bis Son's Diſtemper growing every Day worſe, turned at 

tf laſt ro a downright Dropſy. The Prince's ill State of 

e: Health, and the King his Father's Infirmneſs, haſtened the 

7 I Reſolutions of the King of France. As he ſaw that he 

el could not have a fairer Opportunity to accompliſh his De- 

ed figns, he granted to the Gaſcon Lords, the Lerters of Ap- 

te·¶ peal which they ſued for, pretending, maugre his Oaths, 

m. ¶ and all the Reſignations and Renunciations of the late King 

a8 his Father, that he was till Sovereign of Guienne. He 
built his Pretenfions upon Edward's not having ſent his 

Renunciation to the Crown of France, purſuant to the 

JJ 
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| 1369. Treaty of Bretigny. But that Renunciation being only a 

| Confequence ot the full Performance of the Treaty, Ed- 
| ard did not think fit to make it till the Whole ſhould be 

| executed, as indeed he was not bound to do. Howe- 

| ver he had abſolutely quitted the Title of King of France, 
| a clear Evidence that he had na ill Intentions. Beſides, 

| Charles himſelf had not been more punctual in renouncing 

| : the Provinces aſſigned to England by the Treaty of Bre- 

| zigny. Theſe reciprocal Renunciations were conſidered as 
| | 

| 

| 

| 


the Seal of the Treaty, after the two Kings ſhould be ſa- 
1 tisfied as to the Point of Execution. Be this as it will, 
ſummons Charles made uſe of that Pretence to ſummon the Prince of 
the Prince Wales to appear perſonally before the Court of Peers, there 
of Wales. to Anſwer for his pretended Tyranny to the People of | 
His An- thoſe Provinces. The Prince's high Spirit not ſuffering 
wer. him to bear this Aﬀeront without ſhowing his Reſentment, 
ſent back Word that he would not fail to appear, but it. 
ſhould be at the Head of ſixty Thouſand Men. In the 
mean while Charles was amuſing Edward, by expoſtula- e 
ting with him, as if he were deſirous that the Affair ſnould : 


be brought to a Negotiation. Edward anſwered by giv- ; 
ing Words for Words, not being able to perſwade. him- + 
ſelf that they really deſigned to diſpute his Sovereignty 1 


of Guienne, ſo expreſſly eſtabliſhed in the Treaty of Bre- 7 
tigny, and much leſs that France was in a Condition to re- 7 
new the War. Bur he was very much out in his Noti- Fo 
Charles ons. It was not only the Sovereignty of Gaicune which . 
pretends Charles pretended to diſpute with him; he affirmed more- ; 
_ __ over that the Treaty of Bretigny was void, becauſe Ed- ** 
— ward had not prevented certain Bands of Plunderers be- th 
it void, longing to his Dominions, from entering into France, and M 
ER becauſe he had not evacuated all the Towns which were Po 
He pro- to be given up. On theſe Pretences he cauſed War to be Z 
— proclaimed by a Footman, becauſe the Prince of Vales had 4 
* taken into Cuſtody thoſe who brought him the Summon. = 
Shortly after, he publiſhed an Edict confiſcating all the] 7. 
Lands the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of in France, and reuni- Th 
I 
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The Praiſes which the French Writers give this Prince 1369. 
for his Wiſdom in fo opportunely laying hold of the J unc- 

tures, which offered, to recover his Dominions, deſerve 

ſome Reflection. It is true he acted with Prudence, if 


Sincerity and Honeſty are to be left out of the Account. 
The good Succeſs his Conduct was crowned with, freed 
for a Time France from the wretched State ſhe was in be- 


fore. But if we examine it cloſely, this Prudence is down- 
right Perfidiouſueſi. Let it be even ſuppoſed that Edward 
had not executed ſo much as one Article of the Treaty, 
his Non- Performance did not give Charles a Right to pro- 
claim War againſt him. The King his Father and him- 


ſelf had expreſſly renounced all violent Methods in Caſe 


of Non-Performance. Beſides, he himſelf had not per- 


formed the Articles of the Treaty; ſo that all he could 


reaſonably demand was a Compenſation. But it was a 
bare-faced Breach of Faith, to annull the whole Treaty, 


under Colour that ſome Article remained unexecuted on 
the Part of England, at the Time when he himſelf left ſe- 
veral unperformed. Moreover his Pretences for a Rup- 
ture were ſo frivolous, that the French Hiſtorians not hav- 
ing been able to mark them out exactly, were forced to fall 
upon ſome General Reaſons without ſpecifying any Thing. 
The moſt plauſible Pretence alledged by Froiſſard is this - 
The Prince of Wales not having wherewithal to pay the 
Troops lately come back from Spain, ſix Thouſand Men diſ- 


banding themſelves and afterwards joining again, commit- 
ted preat Ravages in Guienne. The Prince aving intreat= 
ted them to go elſewhere, they fell upon the neighbouring Pro- 


vinces belonging to France, and plundered them unpuniſhed, 


the French ot being able to hinder them. Suppoſing the 


Matter to be as Froiſard relates it, it was no more in the 
Power of the Prince of Va es to go into France and quell 
2 Parcel of Vagabonds, who had ruſhed into that King - 


dom. It appears however that he did all that in him lay 
towards it, ſince he impoſed on his Dukedom the Feuage- 
Tax, in order to pay his Troops. But it was this very 
Thing which ſerved for a Handle to Charles to come to a 
Rupture ; whence it is evident, that he only wanted an 
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examined by his Council, the chief Debate ran upon this 
Article, whereby the two Kings renounced all violent 


- R A * 
* * 0 
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Occaſion to quarrel. The ſame Hiſtorian ſays further, 
That Charles having ordered the Treaty of Bretignuy to be 


Methods in Cafe of Non- Performance. He adds, that it 


was upon this Foundation that he was adviſed to ſupport 


the Rupture, - becauſe Edward had never ceaſed to make 


War upon France. But he does not tell us, How or 
There, neither does he mention any Particularss How- 


ever, from all that this Author relates, it 1s very eaſy to 


infer, that before the Treaty was examined, Charles had 


reſolved upon War, and, that this Examination was pure- 
ly intended to find out ſome Pretence. Mexerai lays, the 


| Occaſion of the Rupture was Edward's not having with- 


drawn all his Troops out of the Kingdom ; but he does 


not name any one Place where theſe Troops continued, 


State of 
Afﬀairs be- 
tween the 
t wo 


tun,. 


Thus it is very manifeſt that the French Authors were at a 


» 


Loſs what to alledge. 

From what hath been ſaid a Man may eaſily conclude, 
that Charles's Wiſdom was not very conſiſtent with ſtrict 
Honeſty, whether he had ſigned the Treaty with an In- 


tention to break it, or whether he had not formed that De- 


ſign till a favourable Opportunity offered. It is therefore 


the Effect and not the Cauſe, which has made this Prince's 


Conduct to he ſo much extolled. If he had met with as 
bad, as he did with good Succeſs, he would have hurled. 


France again into an Abyſs of Miſery. By which Means 
he would juſtly have incurred the Blame of the whole 
World, and doubtleſs, of thoſe very Writers who have 
given him ſo great Commendations. | Lo 

Before I enter upon the Particulars of this ſecond War, 
it will be neceſſary to conſider further, how Matters 
ſtood between the two Crowns, at the Time of the Rup- 
ture. The French complained that Edward had not ceaſed 
warring againſt France, nor withdrawn his Troops out of 
the Kingdom, purſuant to his Engagements. But theſe 
are general Complaints, without mention of any particular 


Facts. Beſides, it is not very likely that Edward, to 


whom this Treaty was ſo advantagious, ſhould willingly 
as N 0 
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give France à Handle to break it. The Treaty it ſelf 1369. 
plainly ſhows that the Exgliſb Monarch's Engagements 

were nothing in Compariſon of the Advantages he reaped 
by it. This makes it preſumed, that being a Prince of 
great Abilities, as all muſt own, he took Care not to raiſe 
any Obſtacles himſelf againſt the Execution of a Treaty 
which turned ſo much to his Account. As for the pre- 
| tended Injury done the Gaſcous by the Prince of Wales, 

a Man need only read the Treaty to be ſatisfied that Charles 

had nothing to do in that Buſineſs” : | 
It was not the ſame Thing with Reſpe& to the Exgliſb, 

whoſe Complaints appear much better grounded. It is 

true, King John, whoſe Sincerity can never be too much 

| commended, performed the Treaty to the utmoſt of his 
Power. He was no 1ooner returned into his Dominions, 
but he ratified all the Articles, each apart by itſelf. After 
which, not content with the ſwearing himſelf to the Ob- 
ſervance of them, he obliged the Dauphin his Son, who 
was to ſucceed him, to take the ſame Oath. So that all 
Pretences which might be alledged ſrom his being in Cap- 
tivity, were removed by his ratifying all his Engagements 
when at full Liberty in his own Territories. Performance 
was a ſtill more anthentick Confirmation than Promiſes or 
Oaths. He put Edward in Poſſeſſion of the Lands he 
had made over to him by the Treaty, without any Re- 
ſerve, and particularly of Guienne and all its Dependen- 
cies. If he had not intended to give up the Sove- 
reignty with the Lands, it is not credible that he and the 
prince his Son ſhould make no exception of that Sove- 
reignty, either in the Treaty it ſelf, or in any of the Rati- 
fications of each particular Article. At leaſt would they 
have neglected to enter a Proteſtation when Edward erected 
Guienne into a Principality, and inveſted the Prince his 
| I Son with it, without the Participation of France. It is 
| true, there was ſome Diſpute between the two Kings a- 
bout two inconſiderable Territories, but not to quarrel a- 
bout ſuch a Trifle, the Matter was referred to Umpires. 
> | As for the Ranſom, King John's Inability was the ſole 
Cauſe of his not paying it at the Time agreed upon. — : 
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that he made no Scruple to prolong the Time of Payment 


in order to give him ſome Reſpite. This was the Reaſon 


that at the Time of King John's Death there remained till 


to pay two hundred Thouſand Crowns of the firſt Milli- 
on. Moreover, in Hopes that John or the Dauphin his 


Son would pay him in Time, Edward was not ſo ſtrict 
with regard to the Hoſtages as he ſhould have been. I 
have already obſerved that he readily conſented, that Prince 
Philip, afterwards Duke of Burgundy, ſhould be one of the 
Ten which was to be releaſed by the XVII Article of the 
Treaty, though it was in his Power to pitch upon one of 
ls Diſtinction. All the reſt had in England all the Li- 
berty they could reaſonably deſire. The Collection of Pub- 
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ward was ſo well ſatisfied of the Sincerity of that Prince, 


lick Acts is full of Licenſes granted them to go and take 


Care of their private Affairs in France. The Duke of An- 


jou, the Earls of Grand pre and Brenne, the Lords of Clare 


and Derval abuſed this Favour, and all Edward's Inſtances 


could not obtain him the leaſt Satisfaction upon that Ar- 


The Duke of Orleans got clear by the Grant of certain 
Lands to Thomas of Woodſtock one of the Kings Sons. 


By which Means he precured his own with the Freedom 


of Andre ſel one of the Priſoners 
The Duke of Bourbon having had an Opportunity to 
do the King ſome Service with the Pope, was ſet at Li- 


berty on payment only of twelve Thouſand Crowns, 
which the Prince of Wales had given to the Perſon that 
had taken him at Poictiers. 5 


The Affair of Belville having been put to Arbitration, 
Edward relying on the Sincerity of the French, and the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe, made no Scruple to enter into an En- 
gagement, which he was not obliged to. He was pleaſed 
even after the Duke of Anjous Eſcape to bind himſelf to 
ſet the Duke of Berry and the Earl of Alenſon at Liberty, 
in Caſe the Matter in diſpute ſhould be decided in Favour 
of France. He even carried his Generoſity ſo far as to 

ive theſe two Princes Leave to return Home, contenting 


imſelf with taking their Word that if the Affair was dc- 
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due ſeven or eight Months before. 
It appears then that Edward was the only Perſon ag- 
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_ termined in his Favour by the Arbitrators, they would 


come back to England and remain as Hoſtages, only till 


he ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Territory in Diſpute. 
Theſe two Princes accepted of his Generoſity, and re- 
turned to Frauce. In the mean while the Affair was left 


undecided, and the Hoſtages thought no more of return- 
. . | 


The Earl of St. Pol had his Liberty upon leaving his 
two Sons in his Room. | 


Charles de Artois made his Eſcape without taking Leave. 


The Lords of Luxemburg, Eſtampes and Hengeſt died in 


England, and Charles ſent not other Hoſtages in their 
Room, though he was often required to do it. 


The Earl of Harcourt had Leave for ſuch a Time, and 


returned no more. 


Guy de Blois did the ſame Thing ; but he made up Mat- 
ters afterwards with Edward, by giving him up Soiſſons. 
Montmorency, Boucherche and Manlevrier, had Leave to 


go to France, but took Care never to come back again. 
There 1s ſome Appearance however, that they gave the 
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King ſome Satisfaction, ſince we don't find any Complaint | 


againſt them in the Collection of Public Acts, from whence 
TI have taken theſe Particulars, 6 
As for the other Hoſtages of leſs Note, and the Burgh- 
ers of the Towns, whereof Toulouſe neglected to ſend any, 
Edward generouſly gave ſome their Freedom, and the reſt 


compounded for their Ranſom, or died in England. 


As for King Job's Ranſom there ſtill remained unpaid 


near two Millions. It is true Edward received of Charles 


at ſeveral Times, about three hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
which added to what was paid by the King his Father, 


amounted to little more than the firſt Million, which was 


grieved, and yet Charles pretended that the Treaty of Bre- 


tigny was void by the Non- Performance of ſome Articles 


on the Part of England, Articles which no Hiſtorian has 
diſtinctly mentioned. Upon this Foundation he aſſerted 
that France, reſtored to her antient Rights, might juſtly 
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ter theſe Remarks, which ſeemed to me neceſſary ſor the 


Ponthieu 


taten from 
Edward. 
The chief 
Cities of 
_ Guienne 
re volt. 


He ſtiles 
himſelf 
King of 
France. 
Act. Puh. 
VI. 621. 
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Death of 
the Queen, 
I5 Aug. 


Clearing up of this Matter, it is Time to reſume the Thread 
of the Hiſtory. 8 n 0 
Edward was extremely ſurprized to find that Charles, 

who paſſed not for a Warriour, durſt Attempt to vye with 


a Prince that had gained ſo many Battles. He was {till 


more aſtoniſhed ſhortly after, when he heard that tbe 


Earldom of Ponthien was taken from him, and that the 


principal Cities of Guienne were in Arms againſt him. He 


called upon this Account a Parliament, which granted him 


a great Aid for carrying on ſo neceſſary a War, wherein 


he was involved againſt his Will. By the Advice of this 


Parliament, he aſſumed again the Title of King of France, 
which he had quitted ſince the Peace x. After he had 


obtained this Aid from his Subjects, and a poſitive Pro- 


miſe to ſtand by him as long as the War ſhould laſt, his 


firſt Care was to ſend Troops to the Prince of Wales, to 
recover the Cities of Guienne. Which done, he diſpatch- 


ed the Duke of Lancaſter his ſecond Son to Calais with a 
powerful Army. But all the Progreſs the Duke made 
was only ravaging the open Country without taking any 
Phe © ot . 


The Renewing of the War was not the only Thing 


which diſturbed Edward's Quiet this Year. The Loſs of 


his Queen was to him a very great Addition to his Grief. 
He had lived with her Forty Years in perfect Union, and 
had by. her twelve Children. This good Queen was like- 


This Year the King ſet forth an Order for the arming of all 


Clergymen : Part of it runs thus: The King commands and 
«« requires all the Prelates aſſembled in Parliament, that in regard 
e of the great Danger and Damage which may happen to the 
* Realm and Church of England by Reaſon of this War, in Caſe 


« the Enemy ſhould invade the Kingdom, that they will appear 


* themſelves in the Defenſe of the Realm, and cauſe their Te- 


«© nants, Dependants, Monks, Parſons, Vicars, & c. to be prepared 
« for the Field in a Military Manner, and be ready to encounter 
*« the Force, and diſappoint the Malice of his Enemies. All which 


the Prelazes in Parliament engaged to perform. Rot. in Tur. 
Lond, in 43 Edward III. See Coll, Eccl, Hiſt. Pp. 561. Vol. I. 
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wie extremely lamented by the People, who had always 1369. 

found her ready to aſſiſt them in Time of Need. The 

Poor eſpecially were great Looſers by her Death. EL 
The War was continued in France to the Advantage of Dol of > 

England, under the Conduct of Chandos who commanded Chandos. 

in Saintonge and Poictuu, and kept up his Maſter's Affairs : 

in thoſe Parts jn a flouriſhing Condirion. But this brave 

General being lain at length in a Battle, Matters began 

to decline in theſe two Provinces. 1 | 
Guienne was in no better State. The Prince of ales, Limoges 

who could do little more than give Directions, by Reaſon revolt. 

of his Illneſs, ſaw himſelf extremely weakened by the Re- 

volt of the chief Towns depending on his Principality of 


| Aquitain. Limoges a Cicy of great Importance was ſur- 


prized by the French, or rather had a Mind to change 
| Sides. The Diſloyalty of the Inhabitants incenfed the 
Prince to ſuch a Degrec, that he reſolved to make them 
an Example. To that End, having received a Supply of The Inha- 
Troops which the Duke of Lancaſter and the Earl of 2 Put 
Cambridge brought him, he beſieged the Town, took it e 
by Storm, and put all the Inhabitants to the Swore. 
This was the laſt warlike Exploit of that great Prince, The Prince 
whom his Diſtemper obliged to be carried in a Litter. of Waless 
Finding himſelf unable to act any longer, he reſolved to Per 
return into Exgland. He had ſtill ſome ſmall Hopes left 3 
that his native Air would reſtore him to Health. After Ee returns 
he had reſigned to the King his Principality of Aquitain, to England, 
which he could no longer govern, he departed, leaving the | 
Command of the Army to the Duke of Lancaſter. Be- 
fore he {at our, he had the Vexation to ſee Edward his el- 
deſt Son dye, in the ſeventh Year of his Age. He was a 
Prince of great Hopes, and ſeemed to be much more like 
his Father and Grandfather, than Richard his younger Bro- 
ther who ſucceeded them. The Prince of Wales took his 
Son Richard with him, in order to have him educated in 


England, = 3 Ptỹeath 
David King of Scotland died the laſt Vear, having left _ 18 of . 
Scotland. 


his Crown to Robert Stuart his Nephew, Son of his el- Robe 
deſt Siſter. Robert was no ſooner on the Throne but he pods 8 


- — — - — 
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A370 made an Alliance offenſive and defenſive with Hance 
- 96. gainſt England. Bur it was kept a Secret, Charles not 
aving va any Need of his Aid, which doubtleſs he re- 
ſerved for a more urgent Occaſion. 

The Duke The Departure of the Prince of Wales entirely ruined 
of Lancaſ- the Affairs of the Engliſh in Gaienne, The Duke of Lan. 
* caſter and Earl of Cambridge, perceiving that with ſo ſey 
Cam Troops it was not poſſible to reduce the revolted Towns, 
bridge or withſtand the French to any Purpoſe, came to the Reſo- 
marry the lution of going over to England to ſollicite freſh Supplies, 
ge br; Before they departed they married the two Daughters of 
of peter Peter the Cruel, King of Caſtile, turned out and Nin by 
the Cruel. Henry his Baſtard- Brother. The Duke of Lancaſter, to 
1312, Whole ſhare Conſtantia the eldeſt was fallen, immediately 
a ens aſſumed the Title of King of Caſtile and Leon, ſhowing 
ter aſſumes by that, he deſigned to Kallen his Wite's Right. This 
the Title ef Step obliged Henry to unite more cloſely with France, 
King of As it was his Intereſt to contribute all that lay in his Power 
CR towards the humbling of England, be relolved to aſſiſt 

VI. 698, Charles with all his Forces. 
7224 About this Time the Flemings, who had declared for 
France, were defeated at Sea by the Earlof Hereford, who 


took ſix and twenty of their Ships. 


Gueſclin But this Advantage could not balznce thoſe which de 


| | ge Gueſclin gained Upon England 1 In Guieune and the adjoin- 


the En- ing Provinces. This brave General, whom Char/es had 
_ flitb, drawn from the King of Cafti/e's Service to make him 
High-Conftable of France, worſted the Engliſh every where. 
After having drove them our of Limoſin, Perigord, and. 
Rovergne, he carried his Progreſs ſo ſar that he found him- 
| ſelf able ro march into Saintonge, and at length to Ja 

Hie beſieces Siege to Rochelle, with the Aſhſtance of a Fleet ſent by 
$oacde. 1, King of Caſtile to block up the Town by Sea. As 
ſoon as Edward had notice of this, he diſpatched with 

all Speed the Earl of Pembroks with Forty Ships to throw 

in Succours into tae Town. This Precaution ſeemed ſuf- 

ficient to ſave Rochelle; but for ſome Time nothing had 


The Earl of ſucceeded with the Engliſh. The Earl of 8 be- 


— 1 ing poſt about to fail into the Port, met the Spaniſh Fleet, 
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commanded by Admiral Boccanegra a Genoeſe, who ſierce- 1372. 
ly attacked him. The Fight laſted two Days, and ended _ 
\ at length in the entire Defeat of the Engliſh Fleet, the Ad- 
miral and many Officers being taken and ſent into Spain 
bound with Chains. This Loſs compleated the Ruin of 
the Eng/iſh Affairs. Rochelle however might have held out 
longer, had it not been for the Treachery of the Mayor. 
The Magiſtrate, who held Intelligence with the Beſiegers, Rochel 
found Means to cauſe the Garriſon to come out of the aten. 
Citadel, under Colour of a Review, and by a forged Or- 
der of the King, which the Governour not being able to 
read, took for real. As ſoon as the Garriſon was out, the 
Mayor had the Gates ſhur, and would not ſuffer them to 
come in again. Whereupon the Town capitulated, and _ 
obtained ſuch good Terms, that ſhe rather became the freer 
by having changed her Sovereign, _ 
The Loſs of Rochelle having alarmed Edward $ Adhe- Gueſclin 
rents in thoſe Parts, du Gweſclin improved his Advantages. beſreges 
| He marched into Poictou, where he took ſeveral Towns, Thouras. 
and at length ſat down before Thouras, where the princi- 
pal Lords of the Country had ſhut themſelves up. The 
Siege was carried on ſo briskly that the Beſieged faw them 
ſelves conſtrained to capitulate, and promiſed to return to 
the Obedience of. France, if the King of England or one 
of his Sons did not come before Michaeſmas with an Ar- 
my ſtrong enough to give Battle. Such Capitulations 
were very common in thoſe Days, when People valued 
themſelves upon ſtanding to their Word more than they 
do at preſent. For which Reaſon this Practice is left off. 
The Loſs of Thouras was of too great Conſequence to Edward 
leave that Place unrelieved, eſpecially as the King's Ho- tries in 
nour was concerned in the Caſe, Edward's great Deſire vain t 
to fave that Town and conſequently the reſt. of Poictou, 24 oY 
cauſed him to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours. In a very little 
Time he got together a Fleet of four hundred Sail, with 
which he would have gone in Perſon to raiſe the Siege. 
But the Winds refuſing to aſſiſt him on this Occaſion, all 
his Endeavours proved fruitleſs. He was fix Weeks at 
Sea JI being able to land in Foictou. At laſt he 
. <0 | | Was 
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was forced to return to Engand after great Fatigues and a 
vaſt Expence, which had almoſt drained his Treaſury, 


Hatdly-was he come back to London, when News came 


that che French were Maſters of all Poictos. 
"Edward's Affairs ſcarce proſpered any better in Bretaign, 


though the Duke his Son-in-law did his utmoſt to pro- 


mote them. The People were tired out with War, and 
behield with Grief, that purely for the Sake of the Engliſb 
their Country was going to be plunged again into the ſame 
Calamities ſhe was juſt come out off. On the other Hand, 


the Lords of Bretaign, bribed by France, oppoſed with all 


their Might the Deſigns of their Duke, and treated as 


Enemies the Troops which Edward ſent thither to ſup - 


port the War, In this Situation, rhe Duke, whoſe Heart 


Was entirely Engliſb, had it not in his Power to ſerve the 
King his Father-in-law as he wiſhed, or to perform the 


Engagements he had entered into by a new Treaty lately 


made with him. The Perplexity he was in, made him re- 
ſolve to go himſelf into England to ſollicite a Supply ca- 


pable of procuring him greater Authoriry in his owa Do- 
minions. Edward was very ſenſible of the Importance of 
this Demand ; but was not in a Condition to anſwer it 
fully. He was fain therefore to ſend back the Duke of 


Bretaign with fair Words only, whilſt he turned all his 


Thoughts to reſtore the Affairs of Gaienne, which touched 


him more nearly. 


Purſuant to the Reſolution he had taken to exert his 
utmoſt in Guienne, he drew together an Army of thirty 
Thouſand Men, the Command whereof he gave to the 
Duke of Lancaſter his Son, who was ſtiled in England, 


King of Caſtile. The Duke having landed at Calais, tra- 
verſed all France without meeting Oppoſition, and 


came to Bourdeaux. From thence he advanced into upper 
Guienne, with deſign to drive out the Duke of Anjou, 


2 greed on, Which the French Prince accepted. The Day and Place 


5 AX = 
* 
. 


Fevented were appointed; but the two Generals having received 
Nu. Advice of a Truce which had been concluded between 
de es Cons they both retired. 


Some 
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Some Time ſince, at the preſſing Inſtances of the Pope, 1375. 
the two Kings had ſent their Plenipotentiaries to Bruges, | 
where they. had agreed upon the Truce above-mentioned. 
This was done in order to enable them the better to bring 
about a Peace. But the Pretenſions of the two Monarchs 
being too oppoſite for a Peace to be fo eaſily made up, 176. 
their Negotiation ended only in a Prolongation of the js 1 
Truce to April 1377. As ſoon as the Truce was ſigned e 
3 of Lancaſter brought back his Troops to Eng- 
land. — | . 
Though the Conſequences of this laſt War were no leſs 
conſiderable than thoſe of the former, ſeeing France reco- 
vered in this all ſhe had loſt in the other, yet the Parti- 
culars are very far from being ;ſo entertaining. In the firſt 
Edward's Conqueſts were rendered illuſtrious by a Na- 
val Engagement, wherein the King commanded in Per- 
ſon. The Battle of Creſfſy, wherein all the Nobles of both 
Kingdoms fought in the Sight of the' two Kings, and 
gained by a Prince of ſixteen Years old, preſents to the 
Mind one of the moſt moving Scenes in Hiſtory, The 
Conqueſt of Calais, in the Sight of an Army of a hundred 
and fifty Thouſand Men, is no leſs capable of affecting 
the Reader. The Victory of Poictiers obtained by an 
Army of twelve Thouſand againſt ſixty Thoufand, and 
the taking King John Priſoner, are Events which com- 
mand our Admiration, and quicken our Attention. In 
a Word, the firſt War was ended by the moſt important 
and moſt ſolemn Treaty that had ever been made between 
the two Crowns. In the ſecond there was not one ge- 
neral Action. The two Kings, contenting themſelves with 
directing their Affairs in the Cabinet, never appeared at the 
Head of their Armies. As for the Sieges, excepting thoſe of 
Limoges and Rochel, there was ſcarce any one worth men- 
tioning. The Towns which the Engliſb loſt were taxen 
or ſurprized with a wonderful Rapidiry. Some of them 
did not fo much as ſtay till the Enemy approached. 
It may therefore be ſaid that the Exgliſh Loſſes were a 
true Rout, which cannot afford but few Particulars proper 
© Þ to ſatisfy the Reader's Curioſity. This is the Reaſon that 
Vor In * 1 have 
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. $376. I have nat given a fuller Account of theſe Matters, which 
could not but be very dull and tedious, It is ſufficient 
to obſerye that at the Time of the laſt Treaty, of all ſne 
had gained by the Treaty of Bretigny, England had no- 
thing left but the Town of Calais alone. So true is what 
a Thouſand Inſtances have confirmed and {till do confirm 
every Day, that one ſhould not too much ſet by the Ac- 
quiſitions gained by Force of Arms. - Sooner or later it 
falls out that a ſuperiour Force finds Means to wreſt them 
again from the Acquirer or his Children. Thus France 
loſt in the Reign of John what Philip Auguſtus and St. 

Leis had conquered upon the Expliſh ; and thus Edward 

III was deprived of the Conqueſts he himſelf had made 
in Frauce. We ſhall ſee in the Sequel of this Hiſtory, that 

one of Edward's Succeſſours amply retrieved all his Loſſes, 

and that the French in their Turn recovered quickly after 

Whatever had been taken from them. Examples of this 
Kind, which occur fo frequently in Hiſtory, ought to 
=—  - teach Princes to tet Bounds to their Ambition; but few 
i there be that are ſo wiſe as to profit by theſe Leſſons, It I 
a Man were deſirous to inquire into the natural Cauſes of | 
this Revolution which outed Edward of all he had gained ; 
by the Treaty of Brerigny, they will appear to be very 
] 


obvious. The Revolt of the Gaſcons, the Prince of Wales's 

Diitemper, Edward's old Age, his too great Reliance on 1 

the King of France's Sincerity, the Prudence of Charles 1! 

the Wiſe, who, without ſtirring from the Council- Board, 0 

managed the whole War, the Conduct and Bravery of t 

Bertrand du Gueſclin, were the Inſtruments in the Hand 

of Providence which brought about this Revolution. t 

Edward The Engliſh were in ſome Meaſure comforted fer all 11 
ulli in their Loſſes, by the Tranquillity which the Truce pro- 

foro wich cured them. The King bimſelf appeared to put off bs e 

Pierce. Warlike Inclinations to make room for others, which ſome- F 

what endangered his Reputation. In his old Age he fell | Þ 

in Loye with one Alice Pierce x. His Paſſion had fo far ſÞ © 

| | ON „5 3 

In a Grant to her of ſome Jewels belonging to Queen Phi- 1 


tippa deceaſed, dated at Moodſtock, Augaſt the S ih 1373. — q 
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got the Maſtery of him, that it made him commit 4 great 


many mean Things unbecoming ſo great a Prince. The 
Money he had raiſed for the War was quickly ſwallowed 
up by this greedy She-Favourite. From thence followed 
an univerſal Diſcontent throughout the Kingdom. W hol- 
ly taken up with the Thoughts of pleaſing his Miſ- 
treſs, the King minded nothing but how to procure her 
Diverſions. Publick Entertainments were made every 
Day, the Charges of which were exceſſive. Taxes were 
ſo much the more grievous to the Nation, as their Pur- 
fes were entirely ' drained by continual Wars. It was with 
extreme Grief that People ſaw the Money deſigned to 
pay the Publick Debts iquandered away in Vanities. E- 
ſpecially, they were extremely offended at a Tournament 
held in Smithfield. Alice Pierce, to whom her Old Lover 
had given the Name of Lady of the Sun, appeared by his 
Side in a triumphant Chariot, and attended by great 
Numbers of Ladies of Quality, each Lady leading a Knight 
by his Horſe's Bridle. When the King's Coffers were 
empty, he called a Parliament to demand a Subſidy. But 
he had the Mortification to fee that his People, -who had 
fo powerfully aſſiſted him in his glorious Undertakings, 
had nor the fame Zeal, when the Buſineſs was to provide 
for uſeleſs Expences. Before they granted the Sabſiay the 
King demanded, the Parliament bitterly complained of the 
il- management of his Miniſters, particularly of the Duke 
of Lancaſter, whom the King his Father had intruſted with 
the Adminiſteation of Affairs. They even petitioned the 
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King to remove from his Perſon the Duke of Lancaſter 


his Son, Alice Pierce 3 Latimer Lord Chamberlain, and 
ſome others who were moſt in his Favour. This Petition 


called Perrers. AR. pub. VII. 28. This is the only Record in the 


Fœdera which proves Edward's Affection for this Lady; a Thing 
Mr. Barnes will by no Means allow, for two Reaſons; becauſe EAd- 


ward was ſo chaſte in the Flower of his Age, and becauſe ſo noble 


a Baron as the Lord William Windſor married her afterwards. 


che was accuſed of coming into the Courts of Juſtice, ſitting. 
on the Bench with the Judges, and making them do as ſhe plea- 


ſed. Walſing. 
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was made with ſo much Warmth, that the King per- 


ceiving he could not reject it without Danger, granted 


what they required, leſt in their Turn the Parliament 
ſhould refuſe him the Money he ſtood in need of. It was 


not queſtioned but the Prince of Wales had privately 


brought the Parliament to make this Step, in order to get 


the Duke of Lancaſter removed, who was in too great 
Credit with the King. As the Prince found he muſt die, 
he could not reflect without Uneaſineſs, that he was go- 
ing to leave his young Son Richard to the Mercy of an 
ambitious Uncle, who might make uſe of his Credit to 
take the Crown from him. And indeed Richard, by rea- 
ſon of his Youth, was incapable of oppoſing the Duke's 
Deſigns, in ciſe they ſhould tend, as it was ſuſpected, to the 
procuring himſelf to be declared the King's Heir Appa- 


rent, after the Death of his elder Brother. This obliged the 


A General 


Fardon. 


Death of 


the Prince 
of Wales. 


His Cha- 


racter. 


rewarding Merit where- ever he found it, be wanted no Qua- 


Prince of Males to ſeek for his Son the Protection of the 
Parliament, as the only Means to ſupport him in his juſt 
Rights. For this Reaſon in all probability it was that the 
Parliament * petitioned for the Removal of the Duke of 
Lancaſter. During this Seſſion, Edward, now in the fit- 
tieth Year of his Reign, cauſed a general Pardon to be 
publiſhed, which pleaſed the whole Nation exceedingly, 

A Sorrow no leſs univerſal quickly followed this 
Joy. It was cauſed by the Death of the Prince of Wales, 
the moit illuſtrious Prince Eugland had ever produced. 
He was poſſeſſed of all the Virtues in an eminent Degree. 
A good Soldier and a great General, Brave without Fierce- 
neſs, Bold in Battle, but very Affable in Converſation, and 
of a Modeſty never to be enough admired. Ever ſub- 
miſſive and reſpectful to the King his Father, whom he 
never once diſobliged. Generous, liberal, pleaſed with 
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lification requiſite to form a perfect Heroe. The Engliſh 


commonly called him The Black Prince, not on the Score 


of his warlike Exploits, as ſome have imagined, but be- 


cauſe he wore Black Armour. The News of his Death 


Was 


* This Parliament was called The Good Parliament 
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was received with an unconceiveable Grief, though it had 1376. 
been expected along Time. The Parliament was willing 
on this Occaſion to expreſs their juſt Sorrow for the Loſs 

of ſo great a Prince who had gained the Affection and E- 

ſteem of the whole Nation, by attending his Corps to Can- 
terbury, where he had choſe to be interred x. This renown- 

ed Prince died in the Forty - ſixth Year of his Age, lamented 

by the King his Father, who ſhowed upon this Occaſion 
leſs Firmneſs of Mind than he had ever done in all the o- 

ther Misfortunes which had befallen him in the Courſe of 

his Life **. The King of France himſelf, though he hack 

little reaſon to Regret his Death, gave him Marks of hi 

Eſteem, by ordering a /o/emn Service to be celebrated at 
Paris, at which he was pleaſed to be preſent in Perſon. 

Prince Edward left behind him but one legitimate Son, 

aged ten Years, and two natural Sons, who made no great | 
Figure in Hiſtory, „„ , | | 

The Engliſh were the more ſenſible of their late Loſs, 1377. 

as it was ſoon followed by a freſh Occaſion of Sorrow. The King | | 
The King recalled ro Court thoſe whom he had removed . 5 9 
from his Perſon. Peter de la Marc, Speaker of the Houſe | ancafter 
of Commons, who in preſenting the above-mentioned Peri- and Alice 
tian to the King, had ſpoken pretty freely againſt Alice Pierce. 
; Pierce, was confined in Vottingham-Caſtle at her Inſtance. als po 
» | The Duke of Lancaſter reſumed his old Poſt, and all the 9 
. | other Miniſters were reſtored to their former Offices. = 
. However, though he gave the Duke of Lancaſter this 
plain Token of his Affection and Confidence, Edward 
d | would not leave him any Room to hope that he deſigned | 
j- him for his Succeſſor. On the contrary, to prevent all He creates 
e | Diſputes which might ariſe after his Death about the Suc- fre 3 
h ceſſion, he created Richard his Grandſon Earl of Cheſter, ſon prince 
and preſently after he conferred on him the Title of Prince of Wales. 


ſp W 
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e- * His Monument is ſtill there. | | I 
ch *: Walſingham ſays, With him dyed the Hopes of the Engliſh, du- 
48 ring whoſe Life they dreaded no Invaſion, nor feared to encounter 
5 any Enemy. He never undertook an Expedition without Con- 
queſt, never formed a Siege without carrying the Place, c. 
Tho. Walſingham in vit. Ed. III. . ; | 
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Intention, he cauſed all the Mobility to take their Oath to 


| him as to the Heir Apparent of the Crown. Finally, . 
fear his Uncles might entertain any Hopes of aſcending 


the Throne to his Prejudice, he was pleaſed to put him 


beforehand, as it were in Poſſeſſion of the Rank he de- 
ſigned him ſor, by cauſing him to take Place of them in 
all publick Solemnities. Thus did that wife Prince ma- 
nage Matters in order to prevent the Diſſenſions which 
might ſpring up after his Death in his Family, on the 
Score of the Succeſſion. At the ſame Time, he pleaſed 
bdbimſelf in honouring ths Memory of a Son whom he had 


tenderly loved and very much eſteemed, by doing Juſtice 


to young Richard, 


Fronbles . - Whilſt theſe Things were tranſating at Court, John 
en ect. Wickiiff, Doctor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxford, 
began to publiſh his Belief, upon ſeveral Articles of Reli- 


gion, wherein he differed from the common Opinions. 


Pope Gregory XI, having been informed of it, condemned 
ſome of his Texers, and commanded the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and Biſhop of London to oblige him to ſubſcribe 


the Condemnation, and in Cafe of Refuſal ro ſummon 
him to Rome. It was no eaſy Matter to execute the Pope's 
Order. Wickliff had already abundance of Followers in 


the Kingdom, and for Protector the Duke of Lancaſter, 
 whoſeAuthority was very little inferiour to the King's. Ne- 


verthele(s, to obey the Pope's Command, the Archbiſhop 
held a Synod at St. Paul's London, and cited Wicklif to ap- 
pear. Accordingly he appeared, accompanied by the Duke 
of Lancaſter and Lord Percie, Marſhal of England, who 
believed their Preſence neceſſary to protect him. After 
he had tak en his Place according to his Rank, and been 
interrogated by the Biſhop of London, he would have an- 


| ſwered fittiog, and by that Means gave Occaſion for great 


Diſpute. The Biſhop inſiſted upon his ſtanding up and 
being uncovered, and the Duke of Lancaſter aſſerted that 
Wickiiff was there only as a Doctor to give his Vote and 


Opinion, and not as a Party accuſed. The Conteſt grew 


ſo high, that the Duke of Lancaſter came to Threats, and 
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1377. of Wales: But not content with having made known his 
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| Danger, took his Part with ſo much Hear and Noiſe, 
that the Duke and Earl Marſhal thought fit to withdraw 
and carry off Wickliff with them. Their withdrawing 


F © I” bo of cm LP PC 
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gave the Biſhop very hard Words. W hereupon the Peo- 
ple, who were ſtanding by, thinking the Biſhop was in 


appeaſed not the Tumult. Some Incendiaries ſpread a Re- 
port, that at the Inſtance of the Duke of Lancaſter it had 
been propoſed that Day to the King in Council, to put 


down the Office of Lord- Mayor, take away the City Pri- 
vileges, and reduce London under the Juriſdiction of the 


Earl Marſpal. There needed no more to put the People 
in a Fury. They ran immediately and broke up the Mar- 
ſhalſey, and freed all the Priſoners. But they did nor ſtop 


there. The Mutineers, whoſe Numbers continually in- 


creaſed, marched on to the Duke of Lancaſter's Palace in 
the Savoy, and milling his Perſon, plundered the Houle, 
and dragged his Arms along the Streets. The Duke was 
o highly provoked at this Aﬀront, that he could not be 
pacified but by the turning out of the Mayor aud Alder- 


„ 


men, whom he accuſed of not having exerted their au. 
thority to reſtrain the Seditious. | 


To return to Michliſt. The Biſhops being met a ſecond wickliff 
Time, he declared before them his Senriments concerning explains 


1 3 1 IE 75 his Notions 
the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining the Eating of ogy Hs; 


the Body of Chriſt, much in the ſame manner as Berenga- cp 


rius had done before him. Though his Opinion was con- 
trary to the Doctrine of the Church in thoſe Days, the 

Biſhops not daring to proceed rigorouſly againſt him, 
were contented with injoyning him Silence. Tis ſaid that 
he promiſed to obey ; but however that did not hinder the 
Diſpute from breaking out afreſh in the next Reign. 

Leet us conclude this Reign with the laſt publick Acti- Ie King 
on of Edward, who in an Aſſembly of the Knights Com- makes 
panions of the Garter convened at Windſor, made Richard Richard 
his Grandſon one of that Order. This was the only Ho- ©7445 of 


: 5 | | . . theGarter. 
nour he could confer upon him, after having declared him 


his Succeſſor. Shortly after, this great Prince, who was He falls ill. 


already indiſpoſed, fell ſo ill that he jud | 
at Hand, Before he left the World, he had the Mortifi- ſerted by 
. 5 cation . 


his Death was and ſees 


himſelf de- 
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cation to ſee the World leave him. Alice his Favourite, | 


who managed him in his Sickneſs, ſuffered but very few 
to come near him. When ſhe ſaw he was dying, ſhe 
ſeized upon every Thing of Value ſhe could lay her Hands 
on, took the very Ring he had on his Finger, and with- 


drew. His Courtiers and Chaplains ſhowed no leſs In- 


gratitude. They all deſerted him, without vouchſafing 
to warn him of the little Time he had to live, and of the 
Account he was ſhortly to give of his Actions to God, 
There was only one ſingle Prieſt, who being there by ac- 
cident, and #1ſeeing him fleft alone in his laſt Agonies, 
came near the Bed to comfort him. He addreſſed to him 
ſome Exhortations, to which the dying King endeavoured 
to reply: But his Words were not articulate enough to 
be underſtood. The only Word he ſpoke diſtinctly, was 
Feſas Chrift, juſt as he fetched his laſt Breath. Thus died 
this illuſtrious Prince at Shene, (now Richmond,) in the 


Spth Year of his Age, and the Fifty- firſt of his Reign *. 
Eis Cha. 
racter. 


After having related the principal Actions of Edward 


III, in the Hiſtory of his Reign, it will be neceſſary in 


order to compleat the Character of this famous Prince, to 


give ſome Account of his Perſon, and Accompliſhments 


of Body and Mind. He was very tall, but well-ſhaped, 
of ſo noble and majeſtick an Aſpect, that his very Looks 


commanded Re ſpect and Veneration ; affable and obliging 


to good Men, but inexorable to the bad; there are few 


Princes to be met with in Hiſtory who knew ſo well 


how to join together the Duties of a Sovereign with thoſe 
of an Honeſt Man and a Good Chriſtian, though in this 
laſt Reſpect his Conduct was not altogether blameleſs. 

: . His 


— 


* On June 21, 1377. Act. Pub. Vol. VII. p. 151. He lies 


buried in Weſtmizjter- Abbey with this Epitaph upon his Tomb, 


according to the gingling Rhime of thoſe Days, 


Hic Decus Anglorum, Flos Regum Præteritorum, 
Forma Futurorum, Rex Clemens, Pax Populorum 
Tertius Edwardus, Regni complens Jubilæum, 
Invictus Pardus, Bellis pollens Machabæum 
Proſpera dum vixit, Regnum Pietate revixit, 


Atmipotens Rezit : Jam cælo (cælice Rex) ft! 
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His Converſation was eaſy, and always accompanied with 1377. 
Gravity and Diſcretion. A Friend to the Poor, the Fa- 

_ therleſs, the Widow, and to all who were unhappily fallen 
into any Misfortune, he made it his Buſineſs to procure 
them ſome Comfort in their Afflictions. Never had any 
King before him beſtowed Honours and Rewards with 
more Judgement and greater Regard to true Merit. 
Though his Prowels was acknowledged and admired by 

all the World, he was never puffed up on that Score. Ne- 
ver did he ſhow greater Signs of Humility, than in 
the Courſe of his Victories which he conſtantly aſcribed 
to the ſole Protection of Heaven, He knew how to main- 
tain the Prerogatives of the Crown, without incroaching 
on the Privileges of the People. In all the former Reigns 
there had not been enacted ſo many advantagious Stat utet 
to the Nation, as there were in this, Faward always 
acting in Concert with the Auguſt Body of the Nation's 
Repreſentatives, made that Harmony inſtrumental to the 
curbing the Deſigns of the Court of Rome, which never : 
dared to quarrel with him. The Glory of the Prince of 
Wales his Son reflected a new Luſtre on his own, and the 
conſtant Union wherein he lived with his Queen was an 
Addition to his Happineſs. As he was never too much 
cated in Proſperity, ſo in Adverſity he never ſuffered 
himſelf ro be caſt down. His Moderation appeared no 
leſs in his loſing the Provinces which had coſt him ſo 

much Toll and Treaſure, then in his Victories which had 
gained him the Poſſeſſion of them. In a Word, he might 
ij be reckoned an accompliſhed Prince, if his Ambition had 

« not carried him to break in a diſhonourable manner the 

Peace he had made with Scotland, in order to diſpoſſeſs 

a minor King, who beſides was his Brother- in- law. Some 

« will add likewiſe the Rupture with France, and his Pre- 

b. tenſions to the Crown of that Kingdom, which they term 

Extravagant, and wholly attribute to an ambitious Mo- 

tive. e neg I am going to add here upon this 

Subject, will help the Reader to form a right Judgement 

ef this Matter. As to his Weakneſs in falling in Love 

in his Old Age, with Alice Pierce, that Blemiſh is much 
Vor. IV. — GN leſlened 
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leflened by ſo many noble Qualities which made him ſhine 
with ſuch Luſtre. One might in ſome Meaſure ex- 
cuſe him by ſaying, he. looked upon this Paſſion at firſt, 
as an Amuſement only, which took off his Thoughts from 
his Troubles, and that having had little Experience of 


Love in his youthful Days, he was not enough aware of 


it to withſtand it in his old Age. 
Pzhillinpa of Hainault his Queen brought him Twelve 
Children, ſome of whom died before him. Eaward Prince 


of Wales, his eldeſt Son, left but one Son, who aſcended 


the Throne after his Grandfather. William his ſecond Son 


died an Infant. Lionel Duke of Clarence, who ended his 


Days in /taly, left only a Daughter called Philippa, by 
his firſt Wife, an Iriſh Lady. John of Gant Duke of Lan. 
Caſter was twice married in his Father's Life-Time, and 
had Children of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in 
the following Reigns. Edward's fifth Son was Edmund, 
ſirnamed of Langley, the Place of his Birth. He was cre- 
ated Ear] of Cambridge by the King his Father, and after- 
wards Duke of York, in the Reign of Richard II. his 
Nephew. illiam ſirnamed of Windſor,, died young. 
Thomas of Waedfack the ſeventh Son, was made Duke of 
Buckingham by Richard IT, and * Duke of Glo- 
Leſter. 

Iſabella eldeſt Daughter of Edward, was married to In. 
Zelram de Coucy Earl of Soiſſons. Joanna was firſt con- 
raced to the Duke of Auſtria, and afterwards: to Peter 
the Cruel *, King of Caſtile, before he was King, and 
died at Bourdeaus 3s ſhe was going to Spain to conſum- 


mate her Marriage. Blaxch lived but few Years. Mar) 


was married to 0 de Montfort Duke of Breraign, and 


died in 1363. Margaret was Wife to John Heping 
Earl of Pembroke, [9 died without Iſſue. ] 


2M To Al!phonls, Son of Ferdinando III. in 1348. Sbe Was Ene 


by Proxy, and entitled Queen f Spain, . was Fat her of ge. c. 
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DISSERTATION 
SALICK-LAW, 


Aud the Diſpute between PHILIP 


HA almoſt every Body underſtands 
FOR at preſent by the Salick-Law, is a Fun- 
xx | 


France, which excludes the Women and 
their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion 
to the Crown. This is the Idea com- 
ES monly annexed to the Terms Salicks 
Law. this Senſe it is that Bodin ſays, This Law is 
the Foundation of the Monarchy ; Marca, that it is a 
Privilege and Cuſtom peculiar to the French; Thuetius, Bod. de la 
that it is the Palladium of France, T might cite number- e heres, 
ied Þ leſs French Authors, who ſpeaking of the Salick-Law, York 5 
e. conſider it only as a Law relating particularly to the Suc- 28. N. 31, 
ceſſion of the Crown of France. This Idea is the Reaſon De Thou, 
that moſt People, verily believing that it was never thought * 110, 


— — — 


0. Z 22 otherwiſe 


$ 
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. otherwiſe ever ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy, 
cannot underſtand how Edward III, Son of a Princeſs of 
France, could with the leaſt Colour diſpute the Crown 
of France with Philip de Valois Deſcendant by the Male- line 
from Hugh Caper. But they who argue thus, do not 
perceive that they take for granted a Thing which indeed 
is not conteſted at preſent, but which at the Time of this 
former Diſpute, was the only Point in Queſtion between the 
two Kings. Ever lince that Point was decided, the preſent 
Notion of the Salick: Law is juſt and certain; bur I will 
venture to ſay that it was doubtful at that Time, and 
this is what I hope plainly to make appear in the n 
Diſſertation. | 
By the Salick-Law 1t was that Edward whe: Was next 
of Kin to Charles the Fair, was deprived of the Succeſ- 
ſion, and that the Regency, or to ſpeak more properly, 
the Crown, was adjudged to a more diſtant Relation. It 
| will be neceſſary then, for the better underſtanding this 
| Affair, to know what is meant by the Salich Law which 


=_ - is in every one's Mouth, though few have any know- 

it | ledge of the Matter, and about which the French the# ſelves 

| are-not agreed, tho' they reckon i it a Fundamental Law of 
| their Monarchy. 4 

Some of them, for Inſtance the famous Jerom Bignon, 

Renon de I.) that wearenotto look for the Salich-Law among Records, 

| F>c-).de ſince it is a Law of ature: and that if there have been 

Roy. de any Nations where it took not Place, they were Examples 

Fraace.!. that deſerve rather to be wondered at than imitated (a). 

3. P. 298. Some will have it that Pharamond the Firſt King of the 

Francs, decreed by an expreſs Law that the F/omen ſhould 

not ſucceed to the Crown, and thar the ſaid Law has 

ſtood ever ſince inviolated. Others attribute this Law to 

Clovis. Mererai pretends that the Succeſſion of the 

Males to the Crown of France was not eſtabliſhed by a 

written Law, but by an unakterable Cuſtom. ys) 

| uſe 


Ca) One may juſtly fay that there is no Veginning or End of the 
H | Salick-Law, tor it is a Law of Nature born with Men and not written, 
1 as Ariſtotle obſerves, The Law of Name and Nations is not written, 
Fięnon. l. 3. | 
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 MMSIK SLALICK-LAM 
fuſed Mixture of Ideas, which occaſions the repreſent- 
ing the Salick- Law, one while as a Law of Nature, ano- 
ther while as a poſitive and expreſs Law, then again as a 
mere Cuſtom, renders this Matter very dark and obſcure, 
the which I ſhall endeavour to clear up, in order to inable 
the Reader to judge of the famous Conteſt between the 
to. 8 
Before the Francs ſettled in that Part of Gaul which 
they have been poſſeſſed of ſo long, they were diſperſed 
by Troops, in Germany and the Lou- Countries, from 
whence it happened that they had ſeveral Names, according 
to the different Parts they inhabited. Some were called 
Salians, from the River Sala which ran through their 
Country (6). Others were diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
the Chamavi, Catti, Artuarians, Ripuarians, or Ribarols, 
Each of theſe Colonies had Laws, the chief of which 
were no doubt Common to all the Francs, and in all Ap- 
;  pearance they had likewiſe their peculiar Laws. The 
Laws of the Salians and Kipuariaus are ſtill in being. 
Among the Salian Laws we find this: - TY 
; De Terra verò Salica, nulla Portio ad MulIEREM 
tranſit, ſed hoc ViRIL1S SEXUS acquirit. = 
This Law, as it is eaſy to obſerve, concerns private 


„ Inheritances, and the Title Alodium, * under which it 
; is placed, puts it out of Diſpute. This likewiſe is the O- 
n pinion of numberleſs Authors as well French as others, 
s vVbhoſe Names it would be needleſs to rehearſe. Mererai 


. was doubtleſs of the ſame Mind, ſince he ſaid that the 
Succeſſion of the Males to the Crown was not eſtab- 
liſhed by any written Law. All that can be alledged with 

any Plauſibleneſs by thoſe who ground the Excluſion. of 
the Females upon the above- mentioned Paragraph of the 
Salian Laws is, that the Succeſſion to the Crown is in- 
cluded in the Law which regulated the Succeſſion to the 

VVV e Inheritances 


| (4) There are a dozen different Opinions about the Ezymology of 
he the word Salick. That from the Salians, whoſe Name is taken 
2 from the River Sala, ſeems to me the moſt probable. See Limnaus 
die Jure Imp. Roman. Germ. |. I. c. 2. 5. 


* Sce Note vol. II. p. 196. 
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| Tnheritances of the Noble Families. This is what Father. 


T. L.. 
mm 
E d' 
And. 


1720. 


Daniel ſticks to in his Hiſtory of France. He affirms 


that the Rule concerning the Succeſſion to the Crown is 
eontained in that particular Article of the Salian or Salick- 
Za, Which includes all the Laws of the Salian 98 
What this able Hiſtorian ſays upon this Head, i 
the Reign of Clovis, 12 of great Service in clearing ns : 
the Matter, I ſhall trzn be Part of it here, in order to 
fave the Reader the Paik do conſult him. 

« Tt. Was then, in all Probability, that Clovis oubliſhed 
« the famous Salick Ea. I am ſenſible that moſt of 
ce our Hiſtorians aſcribe the Honour of it to Pharamond; 
« but I follow here the Opinion of one of our moſt able 
« Criticks. | Hadr. de Yalais,] | 

Many People ſpeak and hear of Lx withoutknow-, : 
<« ing what it is. It is a common Notion, that it relates = 
<« ex chiefly to the Succeſſion of the Males to the Crown 
« of France, by determining the Qualifications of thoſe 
e who may put in their Claim. This Notion is wrong 
« upon ſeveral Accounts. Of the Seventy-two Articles 
« which this Law conſiſts of (c), there are but Three 
« or Four Lines of the Sixty-ſecond which belong to 
« this Point. What 1s more, they do not relate in par- 
« ticular to the Succeſſton of the ales to the Crown; 
« but belong in general to all the Noble Families, whoſe 
« Rights they regulate in this Reſpect as well as thoſe of 
the Family Royal. The Words run thus: As for the 
« SALIcx LAxp, no Part ſhall deſcend to the FENALE, 
« but all ſhall go to the Mart. 


« By Salick Land 1s meant the Lands of the Nobles 


La) 
N 


e of the Nation, and alſo according to ſome, the Lands of 


« Conqueſt, ſuch as were almoſt all thofe of the French 
« Monarchy on this Side the Rhine. What has chiefly 
« given Rite to this vulgar Opinion, was the great Diſpute 


formerly between Philip de Yalois and Edward III. King 


« of England Belides this famous Conteſt, the 
10 little Ule made of this Law at preſent, which our 


5 LAW VINE 


(e) Some Elitions have Mare, ſome Leſs, 


EY. _ SALICRCAW 
« Lawyers hardly ever refer to in other Caſes, has been 
. the Reaſon of this common Notion, which confines it to 


cc ſo narrow Bounds. But in reality, it contained num- 


«©berleſs Regulations cęncerning all ſorts of Things. 


Ee Lam of opinion; wlidqt we now have of the Salick- 


Ke Law, is only an Abſtract of a larger Code, which was 
cc abridged on purpoſe, that the People and Judges might 
e the more eaſily come at the Knowledge of the Subſtance 
cc and main Points of it. What induces we to believe 
se this, is that in the Book of the Salick- Law which we 


«, have in our hands, the Salick-Law it ſelf, and certain 


« Forms not to be found any where in that Book, are 
*4quoted —— And this moreover is What leaves no Room 
* ro queſtion but it was at "firſt compoſed in French, and 
« afterwards the Abſtract, was tranſlated into Latin for 


* the uſe of the Gayls,*towhom it was to be common in 


«ſeveral Articles, with the French. This is the Abſtract 
* r Abridgment which is come down to us.” ; 
Thus we have Three different Opinions, which Three 
Learned Criticks have given us concerning the Salick- Law, 
I mean the Law which renders Nomen incapable of ſucceed- 
ing to the Crown. Bignon ſays, it is a Law of Nature 
which ought ro be common to all Nations. According 
to Father Daniel, by the Salick-Law we are to underſtand 
an Abridgment of the Salian Laws publiſhed by Clovis. 


As for the particular Law which ſettles the Succeſſion to - 


the Crown of France, he pretends that tis a mere Chimera, 


2 vulgar Error; and adds, without alledging however any 


Proof, that the Excluſion of the Females with reſpect to 
the Crown derives its whole Force from that particular 


Paſſage of the Salick Code, which fettles the Inheritance of 


the Noble Families, and conſequently, in his Opinion, of 
the Inheritance of the Family Royal, that is, of the Crown. 
According to Mezerai, by the Salick:Law, or the Law 
that ſertles the Succeſſion, is meant not a written Law but 
an #nalterable Cuſtom, which is inſtead of a Law. To 
pivea diſtinẽt Notion of this Matter, I ſhall examine 
theſe three Opinions and ſhow the Objections they are 
_—* = 
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In the firſt Place, as to the ſuppoſing that the Salich- 


Law, or which is the ſame Thing, the excluſion of No- 


men and their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion to the 


Crown, is 2 Law of Nature, I muſt own that it might 


with ſome Reaſon be maintained, that Nature requires 


States and Kingdoms ſhould be governed by en, if the 
Salick-Law went no further; but ſince it extends to the 


excluding the Male-Heirs of the Women of the Royal 
Family, methinks Nature has no Hand in that Extent. 
In the next Place, if the Salick-Law was a Law of Na- 
ture, it would be practiſed in all Srares, or at leaſt the Ex- 
ceptions, if any, would be but few. But here we find juſt 
the contrary. Of all the independent Kingdoms of Eu- 


rope, eſtabliſhed by the Northern Nations, none but France 


follows this pretended Law of Nature. All the other 
States, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, Bobemia, Hunga- 
ry, Swedeland, Denmark, England, Scotland, admit of the 
Female Succeſſion. We muſt ſay therefore that France 


alone follows Nature, and all the reſt of the States deviate 


from her Law, the which to me ſeems abſurd. Where- 


fore the Salick Law has all along been conſidered, as it is 


at preſent, as a Law peculiar to France; and we do not 


find that Philip le long or Philip de Valois ever pretended to 


put it upon any other Foot. | T 

As for Father Daniel's Opinion, how great Eſteem ſo- 
ever I may have for his Hiſtory, which I take to be the 
beſt of all the Hiſtories of France, I cannot help ſaying, that 
not only it is built upon no Grounds, but moreover 1s 
very improbable. It is eaſy to make appear that the Pa- 
ragraph of the Salick Code on which he Grounds the Ex- 
cluſion of the Women and their Deſcendents, has no man- 


ner of Relation to the Succeſſion to the Crown. To per- 


ceive this, one need only conſider the whole Title under 


Which it is placed. It is the 62d, entitled ds Alodio, 


which ſettles the Inheritance of the Alodial Eſtates. But 
firſt, it muſt be obferved that Aledial Lands, were Lands 


which belonged by Inheritance to thoſe who poſſeſſed 


3 _ them, and were not held of any other Lord. This is 


Alodis. 5 


what diſtinguiſhes them ſrom other Lands, termed Bentfi. 


cia 
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i which were diſtributed among the Vebles on Condi- 
tion of ſerving the State in Perſon, upon certain Occaſi- 
ons, the which Women were incapable of doing. Theſe 
Lands are what they called Terra Salica, becauſe they 
were conſidered as belonging properly to the collective 
Body of the Nation, and becauſe they were held by pri- 

vate Perſons, upon the Condition of ſerving the State. 
This being laid down, the whole Title of the Salick: Law 
wherein the Paragraph is inſerted runs thus: 


117 Dt Atop. 


ec t. Si quis homo mortuns fuerit, & filios non dimi ſerit, Edit. of 
t f Pater aut Mater Superfaerint ipſi in Hereditatem Suc- Pithou- 
&« cedants = i. : | 
* 2. Si Pater aut Mater non Snperfnerint & Fratres vel 
« Sorores reliquerit, ipſi Hereditatem obtineant. | 
z. Quod fi nec iſti fuerint, Sorores patris in Heredi- 
«© tatem Succedant. 8 | 
e . Si vero Sorores patris non extiterint, Sorores matris 
t ej us Hereditatem ſbi vindicent. | | 
&« 5. Si autem nulli horum fuerint, quicunque proximi- 
te ores fuerint de paterna generatione, ipſs in Hereditatens 
e Succedaut. 55 | HY 
« 6. De Terra autem Salica, nulla Portio Hereditatis 
te mulieri veniat, ſed ad virilem Seæum tota Terre Here- 
6 ditas perveniat. 1 | hs 5 


pl 
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Hence it appears, I. That the Salick-Land: were Als 
dial like the other, that is, they were the real Patrimony 

of the Poſſeſſor, otherwiſe they would have had no Place 

- | here, II. That the Deſign of the ſixth Paragraph was 

to diſtinguiſh the Salick, from the common Alodial Lands 

> on the Score that the former were liable to military Service, 

t which Women could not perform. But it ſeems ro me, 

is that the Senſe of the ſixth Paragraph muſt be ſtrangely 

d | wreſted, to extend it to the Succeſſion to the Crown. 

s || The moſt that can be inferred, is, that the King's own 

þ- | Demeſns were ſubject to this Laws IS. . 
Vor. IV A2 Bot | 
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But the more fully to make appear that this Article has 
no reſpect to the Succeſſion to the Crown, it muſt be re- 
marked that there are two original Editions of the Sa- 


: lick-Law, one by Herold, the other by Fr. Pithou, and 
that in the latter this ſixth Article of Title 62 is imperfect, 


there being nothing more than what is inſerted above. But 


in the other Edition the Paragraph runs in this manner: 


De Terra vero Salicd in mulierem nulla portio Heredirntis 
tPanſit, ſed hoc virilis Se xus acquirit, hoc eſt. Filij in Harodi- 
rate Succedunt. Sed abi inter nepotes & Pronepotes, poſt-lon- 
gum Tempus, de Alode Terre contentio Suſcitatur, tunc non 


per ſtirpes, ſed per capita dividantur. 


I do not fee, contidering the whole Paragraph, how 


any one can with the leaſt Shadow of Reaſon apply it to 
the Succeſſion to the Crown. 47 08 | | 
To this may be added, that it is very probable, when 


the Salick-Law was made, the Francs had not yet ever a 
King. We not only ſce no Sign of any ſuch Thing in 
theſe ſeveral Articles of this Law, but moreover find in the 
Preambles what makes one think, the Francs were not 
Subject to a Sovereign. | Sh 


This is the Beginning of the Salick Law, accordin g to 
Herold's Edition. | OE | | 


IN CHEISTI NOMINE., 
JJ Lepis Sdiice..  . © 
Hi autem ſunt qui Legem Salicam tractaverunt, Wifſt- 
paſt, Arogalt, Salegaſt,  Windogaſt, in Bodham, Sale- 
ham, 21 Widham. | 7; | 


According to the other Edition. 


Incipit Tractatus Legia Salice. 
Gens Francorum inclyta, auctore Deo Condita dum ad- 
hec ritu barbarico teneretur, inſpirante Deo, inquirens ſci- 


entiæ clavim, junta morum ſuorum qualitatem, deſideran 


| juſtitiam, & cuſtodiens pictatem, diftavit Salicam Legem, pet 
Proceres illius Gentis, qui tunc temporis, ejuſdem aderant 
„ „ 
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Ret ores. Ele; de pluribus viri quatuor, * nominibus | 
Wi iſogaſtus, Bodogaltus, Sologaſtus, & Wodogaſtus, in 

locis cognominatis, Solehaim, Bodoheim, & Widoheim, | 
qui pere tres Mallos: (g) gonvenientes omnes cauſarum origi- 


nesſolicite tractantes, diſcutiendo de ſi ſugulis, ſicut ipſa Lex 
declarat, Judicium decreverunt hoc modo. At ubi, Deo 
6 — Rex Francorum Clodovæus, florens & pulcher, 2 
primus recepit catholicum Baptiſmum, & deinde 


; pervenerunt, quicquid in Patto (b). habebatur minus idone- 
um, fuit per illos luci dius emendatum & Junctilis Decretum. 
Vivat qui Francos diligit, Bec. - 


7 
Ia all likelihood this Preamble was placed beſore the 


| Salick-Law, between the Reigns of Clothaire II. and 
n | Charlemaiz, and perhaps before the Time of Dagobert, 
| fince he is not mentioned, though he made ſome Altera- 

n tions in this Law, as well as Clothaire and Childebert. 


t | Another Preamble made in the Time of Charlemain. 
PROLOGUS LEGISSALICX. 
0 Placuit atque convenit inter Francos &. eorum Proceres, 


ut propter ſervanaum inter ſe pacis ſtudlium, omnia incre- 
menta veterum rixarum, reſecare deberent, & quia ceteris 
Gentibus juxta ſe poſitis, fortitudinis brachio præminebant, 


ita etiam Legum anttoritate præcellerent, & Juxta qualit a= 


3 | 7722 canſarum, ſumeret criminalis actio terminnm. Exti- 


e- berunt igitur inter eos, electi de pluribus quatuor viri, his 


nominibus, Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Solagaſtus, &“ Wi- 
dogaſtus, in villis que ultra Rhenum ſunt, Saleheim, Bo- 
doheim, & Widoheim, qui per tres Mallos convenientes, 
omnium cauſarum Originem ſollicite diſcutiendo, tractautes 
de fingulis, Fudicium decreverunt hoc modo. | 


ad- 

"x EX Covpics. 1 S. | 

am Marchomiris quoque dedit Francis id Conf, lium, &. _ 

gerunt Faramundum ipſius Filium & levaverunt in Regem 
0b IV. -- ASST. ſuper 
G That is, Public Aſſemblies, | | 
(6 ) That is in the LOWE called Pacing Legi. ale 


= | Sede & Clotarius, in culmen Regale Deo protegente, 
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ſuper ſe crinitum. Tunc habere Leges cæperunt, quas eorum 
Proceres gentiles tractaverunt, his Nominibus Wiſogaſtus, 
Arogaſtus, Salogaſtus, in Villis que ultra Rhenum ſunt, in 
Botagin, Selecagin, & Widecagin. 8 
Anno ab Incarnatione Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti 
DCCXCVIII, Dominus Carolus Rex Francorum inclytus, 
 bunc Libellum Tractatus Legis Salice ſcribere julſit. 5 


What likelihood is there, that if the Authors of theſe 
Prefaces had been of Opinion that the Francs had a King, 
When the Salick Law was made, they ſhould not ſay one 
Word of him ? For as to the Abſtract of the Chronicle, 
it is a Work of it ſelf, which the Author of the laſt Pre- 
Face added as treating of the ſame Subject. But if the 
Francs had not a King, how can the ſixth Paragraph of 
the 62d Title be applicable to the Succeſſion to the Crown 

of France. | 5 5 
Another Objection to Father Daniel's Opinion is this: 
Suppoſing that the Article, De Terra Salica, concerned 
the Succeſſion to the Crown, as well as private Inheritan- 
ces, if it be true, that this Law was abrogated under the 
Third Race of the Kings of France, with Reſpect to the 
Salick Lands or Great Fiefs, one may, I think, infer from 
thence, that it was annulled likewiſe with regard to the 
Crown, But the Thing ſpeaks of ir ſelf, ſince it cannot 
be denied but that the Dukedoms, Earldoms, in a Word. 
all the Great Fiefs of the Crown, deſcended to the Females, 
Normaudy, Guieune, Ponthieu, and Montrevil, fell to the 
Kings of England by the Women, It was the ſame Thing 
with the Ea ldom of Toulouſe, Provence, and Bretaign. The 
| Inheritance of the Earldam of Flanders had all along de- 
Hiſtory of volved to the next Heir, without any Preference of Sex, 
of Flanders ever {ſince the Time of Charles the Bald, All theſe Exam- 


- 


t ibe ples were actually in Being at the Time of Lewis Hutius 
Haeue, Death when the Salick-Law began for the firſt Time to 
7698. be aſſerted in Behalf of the Male-Line. There were large 
Partions of the Salich Lands fallen to Women purely 
by Right of Inheritance, Where was They the Obſervance 


— 
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of the Article De Terra Salica nulla Portio ad mulierem 
tranſit? | | _— + FE 

There ſeems to me to be but two Ways of anſwering 
this Objection. Firſt, by ſaying the Salick Lands or 


Great Fiefs of the Crown deſcended not to the Women, 
but when there was no Male-Heirs left in the Family. 
But this Reply has no Foundation. Beſides what has 
been ſaid above of the Earldom of Flanders, in the very 


Time of Philip de Valois, Artois was adjudged to Maud to 


the Prejudice of Robert d' Artois Grandſon by his Father 
of the laſt Duke; and the Dutchy of Bretaign, to the 
Wiſe of Charles d' Blois, though Earl Monfort Brother 


of the late Duke was alive. But ſuppoſing this Law 


was not annulled when Hugh Caper came to the Crown, it 
was at leaſt abrogated by that Prince, by granting in Fee 
to the Nobility the Great Fiefs, without excluding the 


Female- Line, . 


The other way of anſwering the Objection, is by aſſert- 


ing that although this Law was repealed as to the Salick 


Lands, it was not ſo with Regard to the Succeſſion to the 


Crown, wherein it had never been violated. But how 
can it be ſuppoſed that a Law was abrogated in the un- 


doubted Senſe of the Words, and that ir ſhould remain in 


Force in a diſputable Senſe, which is taken ſor granted 


without the leaſt Proof? Beſides, I ſhall make appear here- 


after, that never any Occaſion had offered to break. 
A third Objection againſt Father Daniel's Opinion 


may be taken from his own Preface to the Hiſtory of 
France. This able Hiſtorian maintains, Article III, that 
the Crown, after having been Hereditary in the firſt Race. 


became Elective in the ſecond, and that it came not to be 
Hereditary. in the third, but by way of Aſſociation prac- 


tiſed by the firſt Kings of that Race, from Hugh Caper to 


Philip Auguſtus. If this be ſo, where ſhall we find the 


Practice of the Salick-Law, with Reſpect to the Crown, 
from the Days of Pepiz the Short to the Time of Lewis 


VIII? How could it ſubſiſt in an elefive Kingdom, 


where it was in the Power of the Great Men to give the 


Crown to whom they pleaſed, and even to chuſe Kings 
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not of the Royal Family, as they did in Regard to Ralph || 
and Eudes? See what Father Daniel ſays of this Matter. 

It is extremely probable, that Hugh Capet having con- 
firmed the Dukes, Earls, and other Lords in their Vſurpa- 
tions, not only as to themſelves, but to their Poſterity, ob- 
rained likewi(e from them the Eſtabliſhment of the Heredi- 
tary Succeſſion ro the Crown in his Family. But as he 
miſtruſted their fickle Temper, he made his Son Robert Part- 
ner with him in the Government. Robert did the {ame oy 
his Son Henry; and the Cuſtom of Aſſociating laſted till 
Philip Auguſtus, who thinking Hereditary Right ſuffici- 
ently eſtabliſhed by the Succeſſion of ſeveral of his Prede- 
ceſſors who ſucceeded from Father to Son down to Hugh 
Capet, and whoſe Reigns for the moſt Part were very long, 
never gave himjeif the Trouble to aſſociate Lewis VIII. 


his Son. 


I ſhall now examine Mererai's Opinion, who, with 
ſome others, believes that the Salick-Law, that is, the 
Excluſion of Women and their Deſcendants, was found- 
ed only upon an inviolable Cuſtom. But it will be ne- 
ceſſary in the firſt Place to remove all Ambiguity in the 
Term Cuſtom; tor by that may be meant, either a Nega- 


tive, It I may be allowed that Expreſſion, or a poſitive 


Cuſtom. I call a Negative Cuſtom, that to which no In- 
ſtance to the contrary can be alledged, and which for all 
that does not form or eſtabliſh any Right. For Example, 
There never was in England a Lame or a One-handed King. 
Now let it be affirmed as ſtrongly as you pleaſe, that This 
is a Cuſtom which has never been violated, if unluckily 


the only Son of a King of England ſhould become lame 


or happen to loſe his Hand, would this be a good Reaſon 


to exclude him from the Succeſſion to his Father's Crown ? 
The ſame may be ſaid of the inviolable Cuſtom of France, 
taken in this Senſe. Becauſe there never has been in 
France, a Queen which wore the Crown in her own 
Right, it does not neceſſarily follow from thence, that 


Women have no Right to the Succeſſion ; as it cannot be 


ſaid in England that a Lame or a One-handed Man has no 
Right to mount the Throne, becauſe in that Country 
| | „„ 
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there never was any ſ uch Thing as a Lame or a One-handed 


King. I call a poſitive Cuſtom that which is grounded 
upon ſome Law, or at leaſt upon Precedents which de- 
 monſtrate that it has been inviolably obſerved, and has 


| ſerved for a Rule on certain Occaſions, Of ſuch a Cuſ- 


tom Mezerai muſt. be underſtood to ſpeak ſince he con- 
founds it with the Salick-Law and endeavours to produce 


an Inſtance of the Practice of it. The Queſtion then is 


to know whether there was in France any ſuch poſiti ve 


Cuſtom before the Reign of Philip le long, who in De- 


fence of his Right, pleaded the Salick: Law, meaning there- 


by either the Paragraph of the Salick Code above-menti- 


oned, or an inviolable Cuſtom. But where are the Au- 


th who ſay a Word of this Matter? Is it not ſtrange, 


that. for the Space of nine hundred Years from Pharamond 


to Philip le long, there is not a ſingle Writer to be found 


whoever mentioned this inviolable Cuſtom, which ſerves 
kor the Baſs and fundamental Law of a great Kingdom? 
I believe I may lay down this as certain Fact, though I 


may not have read All, becauſe it appears to me incredible, 


that of ſo many learned Men, who from the Time of Phi- 


lip le long to this Day, have ſet themſelves upon ſearching 


after Proofs in Defence of the Salich- Law, not one has 


been ſo lucky as to diſcover in the antient Authors, any 
Paſſages which countenance that Law, written or amwritten, 


or which make the leaſt alluſion to it. Of all the Teſti- 


monies alledged, there is not one but what is of a later 


Date than the Reign of Philip le long. I am well aware 


that this Objection has already been replied to, by affirm- 


ing that Marculphus, who lived in the middle of the VIIth 
Century, mentions the Salich Lam in his Formularies. But 
this is a Fallacy. No Body ever took it in his Head 20 
Diſpute the Exiſtence of the Salick-Law, if thereby is 
meant the Salian or Salick, Code in general. But the Buſi- 
neſs is to prove the Exiſtence of this particular Law called 
the Salick: Law, whereby Women and their Deſcendants 
were cut off from the Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, 


before the Reign of Philip le long. Marculphus mentions : 


the ſormer in ſeveral Places of his Formwlaries ; but fays 
F 8 not 
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not a Word of the latter, which is the Point in Queſtion. 


It remains therefore that this anwritten Law, this inviolas 


ble Cuſtom, is to be founded upon Examples and Precedents, 


by which it was eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt confirmed, with- 


out any one's knowing what to think of the Matter. It 
ſhould then be made appear that before the Reign of Phi- 


lip le long, there were ſeveral Inſtances of Women and 
their Deſcendants being excluded from the Crown, b 


Virtue of the Salick- Law, or inviolable Cuſtom: : This 


is what I have left to examine into. 
To begin with the Third Race, from Hugh Capet to Phi- 
bp le long, no ſuch Caſe could happen, ſeeing the Kings of 
at Family ſucceeded from Father to Son. 


In the ſecond Race, it is not poſſible to find any In- 
ſtance in favour of the Salick- Law or this inviolable Cuſ- 


rom. Og the contrary. a Precedent might be brought in 


Favour of the Women from divers Princes deſcended from 


Charlemain by the Female Line, dividing the French Mo- 
narchy, and getting Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Parts of the In- 


| heritance of Charlemain. But as this was at a Time when 
there were only two Male-Heirs alive of that Emperor's 


Family, namely, the Emperor Arnold, who was a natural 


Son, and Charles the Simple, who might alſo be looked 


upon as ſuch, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 


The firſt Race affords three Precedents which may fa- - 
vour the Cuſtom in Queſtion. The Daughters of Chil- 
debert I. King of Paris, ſucceeded not their Father; but 


it was Clothair I, their Uncle that inherited his Brother's 


Kingdom. Shortly after Cherebert King of Paris dying 
without Male-Iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic his 


Brothers fhared the Succeſſion, without leaving any Part 
# his Daughters. Gontran having only one Daughter, 
kfr his Kingdom to Childebert II, his Nephew. If it 
could be ſhown that all this was done by Virtue of the 
Salick-Law, or inviolable Cuſtom, theſe Precedexts would 


amount to the ſtrongeſt Proofs, But unluckily not a ſin- 


gle Writer before Philip le Jong, ſpeaks on this occaſion of 


the Salick: Law or Cuſtom. Tr t is true indeed Mererai, 
who wrote twelve Hundred Years after, _ affirms, 
= that 
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that Clot hair ſucceeded his Brother, by Virtue of the S4 


lick-Law, and that this is the firſt Inſtance of the Practice 


of it. But in 1 the Fact, he ſays Clothair cauſed 


bis Nieces to be impriſoned for fear they ſhould diſpute 
with him their Father's Inheritance. The fame Thing 


happened in the Succeſſion of Cherebert. His Brothers 
uſed all their Endeavours to ſeize his Kingdom, without 
alledging the Salick-Law in Defenſe of their Rights Ac» 


cordingly Preſident Fauchet, convinced of the Force which 


was practiſed on theſe two Occaſions, gives up theſe two 
Precedents, and confines himſelf to the Third, which is 


the moſt ſpecious. Gontran having only one Daughter, 


adopted Childebert II, his Nephew; and left him his King- 
dom. But this Daughter was a Nun. Beſides, ſeeing 
Gontran believed it was in his Power to leave his whole 
Inheritance entire to Childebert II, without giving any 
ſhare to Clorhair IT, who was alſo his Nephew, and Bro- 


ther of Childebert, one may it ſeems infer from thence, that 


he did not look upon himſelf as bound by any Law, and 
that there was not then any ſettled Rule with Reſpect to 
the Succeſſion. It will be ſaid perhaps, that in appointing 
Childebert, the eldeſt of the two Brothers, for. his Sucs 
ceflor, he acted in purſuance of the Law or Cuſtom; but 


this is affirmed without Grounds. The whole Hiſtory of 


the firſt Race plainly ſhows that the EIdeſt had no Privile. 


; ges, and that the Kingdoms, of which the French Mo- 


narchy conſiſted at that Time, were always divided a- 
mong the Brothers. But be that as it will, it is not e- 
nough to ſhow that Gontran did ſomething conformable 
to the pretended Diſpoſition of the Salick: Law or Cuſ- 
tom, it muſt be proved moreover that he did it with an 
Intention to act agreeably to that Cuſtom or Law, the 
which I think impoſſible. It would be quite another 
Thing if the Law was perfectly known, or the Cuſtom 


indiſputably eſtabliſhed by divers Precedents, which might 


afford Room to ſuppoſe that Gontran deſigned to be guid- 
ed by it in his Proceedings. If a Man thoroughly exa- 
mines all that paſſed during the firſt Race, with Reſpect 
to the Succeſſion, he will fac there was nothing fixcd or 


; 1 3 2. iv; © | TO” ſettled 
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ſettled as to that Point, and that Force and Arms had a 
greater Share in it than Laws. This is ſo true, that it is 


even a doubtful Caſe, according to Father Daniel, whe- 
ther the Children were to have the Preference to the Bro- 
thers, and that this Queſtion was not fully decided till a 
good while after the Beginning of the ſecond Race. It 
15 evident then, from all that has been ſaid, that the Opi- 


nion that there was in France, before the Reign of Philip 


le long, a Law or Cuſtom excluding the Women from the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, cannot be ſupported by any cer- 
tain Teſtimony, or undeniable Matter of Fact. . 
After having ſhown what we are to underſtand by the 
Salick-Law, of which ſo many People talk, without hav- 
ing a juſt Notion of the Thing, it will be neceſſary, in 
order to clear up this Matter fully, to make appear how 
the Practice of this Law was eſtabliſhed in France. But 
for the better Underſtanding this, it will be proper to ſer 
before the Reader's Eyes the following Part of the Genea- 
logy of the Kings of France, which will ſerve likewiſe to 
make known the Grounds of the Diſpute between Edward 
and Philip de Valois, . 


— 


S:. Lewis, K. 
of France. 


Philip as Hardy, 
XK. of France. 
Philip ine Fair, Charles Earl 
R. of France. , Valois. 
EH Philip le Charles the Iſabella, Ed. * Philip de 
tin, K. of long, K. of - Wat, K; of HE of Pualois, K. 


* 


France. _ France, France. England. of France. 
Joan. John Foanna f\ Iſabella. Mar). Bianch Edward III, 
 *Pofi- Endes D. Margaret Fe- K. Eng- 
hum. of Bourg. : bum. land. 


Lewis Hutin dying in 1316 left by Clemence of Bur- 


But 
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But as the Queen his Widow was big with Child, the | 
Crown was not diſpoſed of till ſhe was brought to Bed. 

The Reaſon of this Delay was becauſe, in cafe the Queen 

was delivered of a Son, he was to ſucceed his Father, not 
by virtue of the Salick: Law but by a Law common to 
all States, whereby the Males have always the Preference 
to the Females of the ſame Degree. In the mean Time, 
Philip le long the eldeſt of the deceaſed King's two Bro- 
thers, was appointed Regent, I ſay, appointed, in the 
Words of Father Daniel, who does not acquaint us who 
they were that appointed him. Philip was then at Lyons, 
buſied in getting a Conclave to be held for the Election of a 
new Pope. This was the Reaſon he could not come to 
Paris till three Weeks after the Death of the King his 
Brother. He found that a Party was already formed a- 
gainſt him, at the Head of which was Charles Earl of Yalois 
his Uncle, who intended to diſpute the Regency with him, 
and: had got Poſſeſſion of the Louvre. But Philip, upon 
his Arrival, found means to diſlodge him. The next Day 
he ſummoned the Parliament, and by the unanimous Con- 
ſent of the Lords and Knights there preſent, the Regency _ 
Was adjudged to him for Eighteen Years, in caſe the Queen 
. ſhould be delivered of a Son. 1 5 | 
In the mean time, as the Queen might happen to have a 
Daughter, Eudes Duke of Burgundy, Uncle by the Mo- 
ther's Side to Joanna Daughter of the late King, was pre- 
paring to aſſert his Niece's Right. At length the Queen 
was brought to Bed of a Prince, who was called Fohn, and 
Who lived but a few Days. Then Philip, grounding his 
Chim upon the Salick-Law, pretended that the Crown 
Was devolved to him. As he had a powerful Party, and 
was unwilling to have his Title queſtioned he repaired to 
Rheims in order to be crowned. But the Duke of Bur- 
gundy oppoſed the Coronation with a Proteſtation in the 
Preſence of the Peers to maintain the Right of Joanna, to 
whom he pretended the Crown belonged by Laws Natural 
and Political, and that at leaſt the Coronation ought not to 
be performed before the Preten ons of the young Princeſs 
were duly examined. Though the Earl of Falois had at- 
„„ EOS tended 
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tended Philip to Rheims, it was well known that he was of 


the ſame Sentiments with the Duke of Burgundy. On 


the other hand, Charles Earl of March, the King's own 


Brother, being of the ſame Party, left Rheims the Day 


before the Solemnity. If it could be plainly proved that 


the Salick-Law was acknowledged and admitted before 


that Time, I confeſs that the Oppoſition of theſe Princes 
would be of no great Weight. But as that is very dif- 
ficult to be made appear, as I have before ſhewn, it may 


be inferred from the Oppoſition of the Princes of the 


Dan. Hiſt. 
ge France, 


Blood Royal themſelves, contrary to their own Intereſts, 


that this Law paſſed not then for inconteſtable. 
TheDuke of Burgunay's Proteſtat ion, and Prince Charles's 


withdrawing, made Philip ſo uneaſy, that he ordered the 
Gates of Rheims to be kept ſhut during rhe Ceremony 


of the Coronation, for fear any Body ſhould come and 
interrupt it, or other Peers ſhould rake it in their heads to 
abſent themſelves. A few days after he held an Aſſembly 
at Paris, whereat were preſent a great Number of Nobles, 


almoſt all the Prelates, the moſt conſiderable Burghers of 


Paris, and the Univerſty. It was this Aſſembly that ex- 
amined the Laws of the State, decided that Nomen were 


incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown, and approved and 
confirmed the King's Coronation, It might be demand- 


and that this is the Firſt Time that it was expreſlly decided 
in France, that the Women were incapable of ſucceeding 


ed whether ſuch an Aſſembly had Power to make a De- 
ciſion of this Nature: But ſince the French Nation has 
thought fit ro receive it, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon that 


Point. I ſhall only obſerve that very near Nine Cen- 


?wries were paſſed fince the Eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy; 


o the Crown. 55 


Not withſtanding this Deciſion, Queen Clemence, Widow 


of the late King, the Earl of March Brother of the 
King, the Earl of Valais his Uncle, the Duke of Bur- 


gundy Prince of the Blood Royal, and their Adherents, 


did nat fail to ſhow their Diſguſt at ſeeing Philip on the 


Throne, This created ſome Uneaſineſs in the new King, 


wha tg free himſelf fram it) ſaund Means to gain the 
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Duke of Burgundy Head of the Party, by giving him his 
eldeſt Daughter in Marriage, with the Earldom of Bar- 


gundy for Dowry, The Duke being thus gained, the 


Party diſperſed, and the Salick-Law paſſed from thence- 
forward fora Law of the fame ſtanding with the Mo- 
narchy. But great Care was taken to confound, them 
| and all along ſince, the Salick-Law in general, or the 
Collection of Salick-Laws, with the pretended Salick- La 


In particular, which excluded the Women from ſucceeding | 


to the Crown. 1 . = 
Philip le Long being dead, after a ſhort Reign, and 

| having leſt only Daughters, Charles the Fair his Brother, 

mounted the Throne without Oppoſition, to the Pre- 


judice of his Nieces. This was the Second Deciſion in 


Favour of the Males. From that Time no Body ever 
thought of queſtioning the Authority of rheSalick-Law. In 


this manner was eſtabliſhed the Obſervance of this famous 


Law in France, without its being yet known whether Phi- 
lip le Long, in pleading it to ſupport his Pretenſions, ground- 
ed his Claim upon the 6th Paragraph of the 62d Title 
of the Salick-Law, or upon inviolable Cuſtom. What 
may be affirmed, is that in thoſe days the French muſt 
needs have had very confuſed Notions touching this Law, 
ſince even after it is inconteſtably acknowledged for Au- 
thentick, the moſt Learned cannot agree upon that Subject. 


| I come now to the famous Diſpute between Philip f 
Valois and Edward III. Charles the Fair, who died Fe- 
braary 1328, having left no Male-Iſſue, and his Queen 


finding her ſelf with Child, the ſame Courſe was followed 
as had been taken after the Death of Lewis Hutin. That 
13, before the Crown was diſpoſed of, they waited for 
the Queen's Delivery who was ſeven Months gone with 
Child. Bur it was neceſſary to appoint a Regent, to take 
care of the Government in the mean while. Then it was 
that the great Conteſt about the Regency came on foot be- 
tween Edward III, Nephew by his Mother to Charles 
the Fair, and Philip Earl of Yalois Couſin German to the 


ſame prince, This was an Affair of very great Conſe- 
N . 5 quence. 
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quence. Beſides, that the Regency was to be of long 


continuance in caſe the Queen was delivered of a Son, it 


was eaſy to foreſee that the Judgement which ſhould be 
given for the Regency, would be a ſtrong Precedent 
for the Crown, if ſhe happened to have a Daughter. For 


this Reaſon the Affair was conteſted on both Sides 
with great Warmth, not before the States- General, as ſome || 


have affirmed without any Foundation, but before an Aſ- 


ſembly of Great Men convened on purpoſe upon that Oc- 
caſion. Edward pleaded that he was the neareſt Male. 


Relation of the late King. Philip grounded his Claim 
upon the Salick-Law, which, according to him, excluded 
not only the Women, but alſo their Deſcendants from the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, and conſequently from the Re- 
gency. Philip gained his Point as to the Regency, and 
aſterwards got himſelf crowned, upon the Queen's be- 


ing brought to Bed of a Daughter in April. As Edward 
never ſet about wuerd his Right till ſome Vears after, 
em, was no longer about the Re- 


the Queſtion between t 
gency but the Crown it ſelf. All the French Hiſtorians 
have ſtiled Edward's Pretenſions chimerical; and the Eng- 
liſh on their Part, have exclaimed againſt the Injuſtice 


which was done him. The Buſineſs therefore at preſent 
1s to examine the Rights of both Parties ſeparately from 


the Events and Philip's Poſſeſſion. This will be the only 
Means to enable us to judge whether the War which this 


Affair occaſioned was juſt or unjuſt, or whether, as it i 
my Opinion, there were on both Sides, ſufficient Reaſons Þ 


to juitify the Attack and the Defence. 


In order to have a clear Notion of this Matter, it muſt 
be conſidered that the Point in queſtion between the two 


* 


Kings, was not to know whether there was any ſuchſſ 
Thing as a Salick- Law which excluded the Women from 


the Succeſſion ro the Crown of France. Whether 


this Law was real, or whether it was only imaginary, it 
Was equally the Intereſt of both the Kings to aſſert i, 


ſince it was the ſole Foundation of their reſpective Claims. 
Without this Law, the Crown would have indiſputab) 


rv 


th 


. 
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two late Kings could have been reckoned no better than 
| Uſurpers. Moreover, had there been no Salich Lap, 
Philip and Edward would have been manifeſtly excluded 
by the Daughters of the three laſt Kings, Sons of Philip 
the Fair. The only Queſtion, therefore was to know,. 
whether the Salick-Law' was limited to the Perſons of 
the Women, in order to exclude them from the Succeſſion, - 
or whether it extended to their Deſcendants. This was 
a new Query, which had never been decided, becauſe the 
ſame Caſe had never happened ſince the Beginning of the 
Monarchy. Philip maintained that Edward could not 
pretend to the Crown but by Right of Repreſentation, 
as Son of Iſabella; and that repreſenting only a Woman, he 
could not derive from his Mother, a Right which his 
Mother had not. But Edward was far enough from 
grounding his Claim upon Repreſentation. He inſiſted on 
the contrary, upon. nearneſs of Blood, and affirmed 
that the Crown was devolved to him, as the next Male 
Heir capable of ſucceeding. _ „„ 
Indeed, one cannot conceive what uſe he could have 
made of Repreſentation, which ſerves only to put a diſtant 
Relation in the Place of the Perſon repreſented. He had no 
Occaſion to be brought nearer, ſince he was Nephew of 
the late King, and fince Philip de Valois was but Couſin 
German. Accordingly, in all the Pieces which we find 
in the Collection of Pablick Acts about this Matter, there 
is not ſo much as one wherein he alledges in his Behalf 
the Right of Repreſentation, but always that of next of Kin. 
| And yet almoſt all the French Writers who have handled 
this Subject, have been pleaſed to combat this Chimera, 1-5 
and ground their Reaſonings upon the Impertinency of 1 
this Repreſentation, Which aſter all was never pleaded by = "+ «hrs 
L Edward. The Engliſh on their Part, are fallen into the 
like Errour, by oppoſing with all their Might the Exiſtence 
of the Salick-Law, not conlidering that it was no leſs 
neceſſary for Edward than for Philip. So that it may be 
} athrmed that both Sides have ill-underſtood and ill- ſtated 
EL. 40. Nee old ee 
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| Bur in order to prevent wrong Notions, and to ſet this 
Matter in as clear a Light as poſſible, a Man muſt fancy 
himſelf carried back to the. Times of this Diſpute, and 


conſider that the Point in Queſtion had never been deci- 


ded. Each Party therefore was at Liberty before the De- 


ciſion, to explain the Salick-Law, and pur that Senſe upon 
it as he judged for his Purpoſe, without being liable to 


be taxed with Raſhneſs. Whereas now it would be ridi- 


culous to diſpute the Interpretation of a Law which the 
French have acknowledged, and according to which they 


i 


have proceeded all along ever ſince that Time. 


This being ſuppoſed, the Buſineſs then, in order to 
judge this new Query, was fully to underſtand the Mean- 
ing of the Salick-Law, concerning which there was no 
room to doubt whether there was ever any ſuch Thing 


as I have made appear above. But taking for granted there 
was ſuch a Law, there was a Neceſſity to judge, either 
according to the Paragraph of the Salick, Code, De Terra 
verò Sa/ica, &c. Which afforded no manner of Light into 
the Point in Hand, or according to the inviolable Cuſtom 
which was kept up in France for nine Hundred Years, 
without ever having once an Occaſion to put it in Prac- 
tice. Upon which ſoever of theſe two Foundations a 


Man grounded a Judgement, he could not but meet great 

Difficulties. Could he ſay that by the Paragraph De Ter- 
ra Salica, it was plain that the Male-Iſſue of the Women 
were to be excluded from the Succeſſion to the Crown? 


Was it evident that this Law, which had been out of Uſe 
for ſo long a Time with refpe& to the Salick Lands and 
the Eſtates of the Nobles, had preſerved its full Force with 


repard to the Crown? On the other Hand, if a Man 


grounded his [udgement upon Cuſtom, what Method could 


bed take to come at the Intention of thoſe, whoever they 
were, that farſt eſtabliſhed it, in order to know whether 


they de ſigned to exclude from the Succeſſion the Male- 


Uns of the Women, as well as the Women themſelves ? 
He could have no Precedents or Examples to direct him, 
ſince the ſame Caſe had never happened. It is therefore a 


Fall Thing, in my Opinion, abſolutely to pafs Sentence 
. BE now 


* 
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now-a- days agaitiſt either of the two contending Pritices, 
and more ſo, peremptorily to affirm that the Pretenſions of 


either were extravagant. This is the more unjuſt, as they 
both ſupported their Claims by very ſpeci6us Reaſons, 


the Subftance whereof I am going to relate, if ſo be that 


Part of theſe Reaſons have not ſince been fathered upon 


them. 


Edward maintained, that what had hitherto been decis 


_ ded in relation to the Salic Law, regarded only the Per- 
| ſons of the Women, and could not be extended to their 
Male-Iſſue, without making it appear that it was the In- 
tent of the Law ; the which was impoſlible to be done, 


conſidering the Time that had paſſed from its Eſtabliſhs 
ment, to the firſt Occaſion of putting it in Practice. That 
indeed, one might ground the Excluſion of the Women 


upon very plauſible Reaſons, taken from the Weakneſs of 


their Sex, and the Temper of the French Nation, which 


would never run the Hazard of being governed by a Wo- 
man; but that theſe ſame Reaſons could not be alledged 


againſt their Male-Deſcendants. That formerly among 


the e of Jtaly, who obſerved the ſame Cuſtom, 
a like Inſtance had been ſeen, which plainly proved that 
| the Excluſion of the Women might very well be without 


that of their Male-Heirs. That after the Death of Theo- 


dorick, Amalazonta, his Daughter, did not ſucceed him 


becauſe ſhe was a Woman; however that did not hinder 


but that Athalarick her Son, though an Infant, was placed 
on the Throne of his Grandfather (a). He added, that 

| the Salich. Lau was an extraordinary Law, contrary to the 
| Civil and Natural, for which Reaſon it was to be confined 


within juſt Bounds, rather than extended, as if the Woment 
of the Royal Family were to be puniſhed for ſome great 
Crime which deſervedly drew down Vengeance upon all 
their Poſterity. If the French were of Opinion that Wo- 
men were unworthy or unfit to govern them, with all his 


(a) There are ſome Writers who not knowing that the Diſpute 
between Philip and Edward, was not about the Excluſion of the Wo- 
men, but of their Male-Iſſue, have alledged this Example in Favour of 
Fad io Palais. - = 8 | 2 
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Hert, he pretended not to oppoſe that Law. But what bad 
the Princeſſes of the Blood- Royal done to deferve that all 
their Poſterity ſhould. be inflicted with a Puniſhment, | 
from which the Daughters of the Peers, and of the other 
great Men of France were exempted, as well as their De- 


ſcendants? Laſtly, The explaining the Salick- Law, fo as 
to deprive the Male-Ifſue of the Women of a Right which 


Nature gave them, was to make a new Law, under Colour 


of interpreting the original one. 


- Philip replied, that Edward acknowledging the 8 
rity of the Salick- Law, was very much miſtaken in con- 
fining the Intent of that Law, to the hindering the King- 
dom of France from being governed by Women. That 
it had another End, which was no leſs eſſential ; namely, 


to prevent the Crown from devolving to Foreigners. Thar 


the French Nation had been pleaſed to be ſubject to Hugh. Ca- 


pet and his Family; but that they never intended to fubmit 


themſelves to other Families, and that in order to receive 
a foreign King, a new Contract was neceſſary (C). That 


the Intent of the French manifeſtly appeared, inaſmuch as 


they looked not upon the Deſcendants of the Princeſſes of 


the Blood, as preſumptive Heirs of the Crown (c). Con- 


ſequently, it was not indifferently the neareſt Male- Re- 
lation which was to ſucceed, but the next Male-Heir de- 


ſcended from Father to Son from Hugh Capet. 


It is a ſtrange Thing, that among ſo many Authors 
Who have writ of this famous Conteſt, there is not one, 


at leaſt that I know of, except Father Daniel, that rightly 


underſtood the State of the Queſtion between the two 
Kings. They have all beſtowed their Time and Pains in 
n 1 and putting into the Mouths of the 


Parties, 


() It wou'd DEI Le pretty JiMcule to prove > this 1 
of che ation with the Family of Hugh Caper, The Aſſocia- 
tion practiſed by the firft Kings of the third Race, ſeems to argue 


that they did not much rely on this pretended Engagement, of 
mY ich Father Daniel Contents himſelf with ſaying, that it is very 
ikely. 

(c) I queſtion whether this can be affirmed with Certainty, with 


reſpect to the Time before the Reign of Philip le long. At leaſt it is | 


yer b doubt ful, with Regard to che ſecond Race. 
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Parties, Arguments nothing at all to the Purpoſe, and 
ſome even contrary to their real Intereſts. Some make 
Philip alledge very ſtrong Reaſons againſt the Right of Re- 
preſentation, of which it is certain Edward never pretefid- 
ed to make any uſe. Others bring for Edward the moſt A 

plauſible Arguments againſt the Salick- Law, though it | | 
was evidently his Intereſt ro ſupport it. This makes me 
apt to believe that the Harangue Paulus Emilius puts into 
the Mouth of Robert d' Artois, in Defence of Philip's 

Claim, is a mere Invention of the Hiſtorian, ſince the O- 
rator does not confine himſelf to the true Caſe; though in 
all Appearance, Robert d' Artois was not ignorant of the 

State of the Controverſy. Paſquier, as great a Civitian . 
as he was, and well veried in the Hiſtory of France, and 

in a Word, all the Writers, as well Engliſh as French, are 

guilty of the ſame Error. As for Father Daniel, after 
having truly ſtated the Caſe, and briefly related the Rea- 
ſons of Philip de Yalois, without giving his own Opinion, 
he makes Edward's Pretenſions to be conſidered, in the 
Sequel of his Hiſtory, as Chimerical,  _ . 
This Caſe was never decided as to the Crown, but only 
with Regard to the Regency. It cannot be denied that 
in the Judgement Philip had a great Advantage, ſeeing the 
Judges were all his Relations and Friends, and the Perſon 
who diſputed the Regency with him, was a Minor and 
Foreigner. Philip took for granted afterwards, as Philip 
le long had done before him, that the ſame Judgement 
Which had awarded him the Regency, gave him a Right 
to be crowned, and by that Means it was that the Queſti- 
on was really decided. He was ſo prejudiced in Favour 

of his own Right, that he cauſed the Hands and Feet of a 
| Burgher of Compiegene to be cut off, for having maintain- 

ed that Edward's Title was better than his. One cannot 

ſay what the Iſſue would have been, if the Deciſion of 

the Affair had been referred to the States- General of the 
Realm, as it was the Opinion of ſeveral, who imagined 
that to be the only Means of ſolidly eſtabliſhing Philip's 

| Right. All that can be affirmed is, that the Eſtabliſn- 

ment of the Salick-Law in Favour of Philip le long, and 
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the Confirmation of it by the raiſing Charles the Fair to 
the Throne, could have brought no Prejudice to Philip's 
Cauſe. The ſole Buſineſs in Hand, was either to limit 
the Salick-Law to the Perſons of the Women, or to ex- 


tend it to all their Poſterity, and this is what had never 
been decided before. 


My Deſign in what I have ſaid, as well concerning the 


Salich-Law, as the Conteſt between the two Kings, was | 


about that Law. Il, To ſhow perciſely wherein con- 
fiſted the Diſpute between the two Competitors, III. 
That this Controverſy had its Difficulties, and was not 
eaſily to be determined by Law. IV. Laſtly, That the two 
Kings had each very plauſible Reaſons, and that conſe- 
quently it was 2 juſt Matter of Proceſs, This is what ! 
could not do in the Body of the Hiſtory without making 
too long a Diſgreſſion, As the War which this Quarrel 
gccaſioned laſted a long while, and was renewed by ſeveral 
of Edward's Sucgeſſors, I thought it would not be amiſs 
to ſet the Origin and Foundation of it in a clear Light, 
One may ſay alſo that this Diſpute is not yet fully ended, 
ſinge from thę Time of Edward III, the Kings of Eng- 
land have all along born, and {till do bear the Title of ing: 
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of France, 
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1 12 „ RICHARD II, Siruamed. 
| of BounpaAuX. 


DAR D III, was Goiſhed bis 1377. 


2 Grandſon that was 4 afcend the 9 
Throne, as repreſenting the late Prince 11 
Jof Wales his Father. But although — 21 
Sl Edward himſelf had ordered it ſo, a Crown 


great many People were apprehenſive e 


Obſtacles. Richard had three Uncles who might diſp 
be Crown with him, and ſupport their pn enz by 
12 Reaſons, capable of blinding People's Eyes, had 
they thought fit to make the beſt of them, The young 
Prince could claim the Crown only by Virtue of the 
Right of Repreſentation, of which there had been no Pre- 
ant: at ran in relation to the Crown, _ the Normas 
Conqueſt, 


glorious Life, it was — Richard Ii f 


'thar the Eren of his laſt Will would meet with great cat. neee of 
ute 


870 
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1377. Congueſts, How lawful ſoever this Right might be with 


reſpect to private Perſons by the general Diſpoſition of the 
Laws, it did not neceſſarily follow that it was inconteſta- 


ble in regard to the Crown. In France, for Example, 
the Succeſſion of the Kingdom was not regulated by the 
Laws of private Eſtates. In Spain, the Kings who for a 
whole Century, had been poſſeſſed of the Crown of Caſtile, 
were deſcended from a Prince who had obtained it in 
Prejudice of his Nephews, Sons of his eldeſt Brother. It 
was even a Baſtird which was then in actual Poſſeſſion, 
though among private Perſons Baſtards had no Right to the 


Inheritance of their Fathers. In Artois the Aunt had been 


preferred to the Nephew, who repreſented his Father, by 
the Judgement of the Peers of France. A quite contrary 
Deciſion of the ſame Court, with Regard to Bretaigu, had 


_ occaſioned in that Dukedom a War which at length was 


ended to the Advantage of the Uncle againft the Niece, 
and wherein Edward himſelf had maintained the Right of 
the former. This was ſufficient to afford the Duke of 
Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the three Brothers, a plaufible Pre- 
rence enough, if he had deſigned to ſeize the Crown, as | 
the late Prince of Wales his Brother, the King his Father, | 
himſelf, and all England had greatly ſuſpected. To this | 
may be added, that Richard's Youth, who was bur in his 


eleventh Year, and the Expiration of the Truce with 


France, ſeemed to furniſh the Duke with freſh Reaſons to | 
demand the Crown, which he was better able to defend | 
than a Minor of eleven Years old. But on the other Hand, 
ſhould the Duke of Lancaſter have had any ſuch Thought, 
he might have been diverted from it by the Conſideration 


of the Diſpoſition the Engliſh were in in favour fof young 


Kichard, whom the Memory of his illuftrious Father ren- 
dered extremely dear to them, and to whom the King his 
Grandfather had devized the Crown. Whether this Con- 
{ideration prevented his Uncles from taking the Advantage 
which his Youth: afforded them, or whether it was from 
a pure Motive of Moderation] and Equity, fo far were 
they from any Thoughts of ſupplanting him, that they 
were the firſt to do him Homage. The Duke of pg. | 
n | Wo 


than he, to perform their Father's laſt Will. So that all 
Fears being vaniſhed, Richard was crowned without any 


after the Death of Edward. 
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who. was ſtiled in England, King of Caſtile, Fe 13771 
Ambition with governing the States during Richard's M:: 


nority, and the Princes his Brothers were no leſs inclined. 


Richard : 
| ; | crowned, © 
Oppolition, on the 16th of Fx, four and twenty Days 


At this Coronation it is that we meet with the firſt Le King's 
mention in_Hiſtory of a Champion who appeared compleat- | WS 
ly armed in Meſtminſter-Hall, where the King dined, and 
having thrown his Gauntlet on the Ground, challenged 


any Perſon who ſhould diſpute the King's Title to the 


Crown. The Original of this Cuſtom, which is ſtill: 
kept up, is unknown; but it is certain that it is of an 
older Date than the Coronation of Richard II; ſince Sir 


| John Dimock, who performed then the Office of Champi- 


on, was admitted to it by Virtue of a Right annexed to 
a Mannor which he held in Lizcolnſhire &. ob. 
Immediately after the Solemnity, the young King cre- Several 


_ ated Thomas of Woodſtock his Uncle, Earl of Buckingham, Honours | 


and Guiſchard d' Angonleme, who had been his Governor, conferred. 
Earl.of Hantington, At the fame Time he conferred the 
Title of Earl of Nottingham, upon Thomas Mowbray, and 


that of Earl of Northumberland upon Henry Percie who 


was alſo Earl- Marſhal *'. = | 

Edward's Truce with France had been expired ever ſince Negligence 
April the 1}, and the Engliſh on their Part had not made of :he En- 
the leaſt Preparations to renew the War. Whether the Sliſn 46 zo 


htte King's Illneſs had occaſioned this Negligence, or whe- 8 


ther they had prepoſterouſly flattered themſelves that 


France, ſatisfied with the great Advantages ſhe had gained, | 


would remain in Quiet, there was in England a ee 
Unconcernedneſs, as to the War. It was quite otherwiſe 


e 
** 


4 The Mannor of Scrivelby, In Right of Margaret his Wife, Daugh- 


ter of Sir ohn Marmion. 


* He performed the Office of Earl-Marſhal, at the Coronation 


by Writ from the King, faving to every one their Right, becauſe 


| that Office was claimed by Margaret Heireſs of Thomas Brotherton late 


Fal of Norfolk, and Marſhal of England, —- 


— — 
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Carles V. 


brings five 
Armies 
into the 


Field. 


into Bretaign, the fourth into Artois, an 


TheFrench 
ravage the 
Coaſts of 
England. 


Uncles 
govern 
tne Sta e. 


by” 
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in Fraxce, where Charles V was diligently preparing to 
take Advantage of the Indolence of the Engliſp. As ſoon 
as that Monarch had been informed that Edward was no 
longer able to act, he had given Orders to levy Troops 
on all Sides. So that upon Notice of his Death, he was 
ready to bring five Armies into the Field. He ſent the 
firſt into Guienne, to finiſh the driving the Engliſh our 
of that Province. The ſecond into . the third 
the fifth he 
kept with him that he might ſend Succours to the reſt 
in caſe of Need. Beſides theſe Armies, he had likewiſe 
firted out a ſtrong Fleet, which had Orders to go and in- 
ſeſt the Coaſts of England. As the Engliſh were wholly 


unprepared, the French made Deſcents in ſeveral Places, 


burnt Haſtings, Port ſmouth, Dartmouth, Plimonth, and 


defeated ſome Troops which the Prior of Lewes had 


drawn together in order to try to put a ſtop to their R- 
vages. They were repulſed at Wincheſter : but they landed 
on the Iſle of Wight, where they pillaged all the Inhabi- 
tants, and after having in vain enn Jie take Carisbrooks- 
Caſtle *, they went off with their Booty. - | 


TheKing* All this happened whilſt the Engliſh were taken up in 


placing Richard on the Throne, as the moſt preſſing Affair. 
In the mean time there was neither Fleet nor Troops pro- 
vided to repulſe the Enemy. As the King was not of fit 
Age to govern the State himſelf, the Duke of Lancaſter 
and the Earl of Cambridge his Uncles took the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs till the Parliament ſhould meet, which was not 


to be till October. But they durſt not make uſe, but with great 


Caution, of the Authority they had aſſumed to themſelves, 


for fear of raiſing Enemies who might do them a Prejudice 


in the approaching Parliament. The Duke of Lancaſter was 
not beloved: he was accuſed of having abuſed his Power to- 


Wards the latter End of the late Reign, and of having 
treated the People a little too haughtily. He had eſpeci- 


ally drawn upon himſelf the II- will of the Londoners, by 
making them bear the Puniſhment of the Tumult raiſed 


- + oY —U 
* - 
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q * 
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*Bravely defended by Sir Hugh Tyrreb. 
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ſtration. As he knew very well what People thought of 5 


the two Princes took to guard the Coaſts, not conſidering 


againſt them. The Scots having taken by Surpriſe the 


vernors to the King, to take care of his Education, and 
ordered that his three Uncles ſhould be Regents of the 


| Lay-Lords. This Precaution was taken on account of 
the Danger there might be in truſting the Perſon and Af- 
fairs of a Minor King to the ſole Management of the 


being Sole Regent, 


they were reſolved to be upon the Guard during the 
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on Micliſr's Account; Though ſince the Death of the 1377. 
King his Father, he had been ee to the City, that 


Proceeding was looked upon only as the Effect of his 


Policy, and it was feared that he would aſſume his former 


Haughtineſs, if he ſhould be entruſted with the Admini- The eo⸗ 


ple com- 


F | 
him, he behaved very circumſpectly, apprehenſive as he Ken. Negs 


was of ſeeing himſelf excluded from the Regency to ligence: 
Which he aſpired. But all his Precautions were not able 


to prevent the Murmurs of the People already prejudiced 
againſt him. They openly complained of the little Care 


they had neither Fleet, nor Troops, nor Money, nor ſo 
much as any lawful Authority to raiſe extraordinary Forces; 
Another Accident helped very much to incenſe the People 


The Scots 


ſeize R 
Caſtle of Roxburrongy the Loſs was aſcribed to the! DN — 


ligence of thoſe who governed the Realm. 
The Parliament's firſt Care, which met in October, was. The Par- 
to ſettle the Adminiſtration of Affairs during the King's liament 


Minority: To that Purpole they appointed ſeveral Go- egen 


Kingdom: but they joined with them ſome Biſhops and 


neareſt Relations, who in their Adminiſtration, might 
have ſome Self. intereſted Views. This was a great Mor- 
tification to the three Princes and aſſociates ro the Duke 
of Lancaſter, who had flattered himſelf wich the Hopes of 


This Affair being finiſhed, as Parliament granted the Grants 
King a S#b/idy for the Maintenance of the War: But it Money tg 


was * clogged With this Condition (which plainly ſhowed „ 


Condttts 


Minority) that the Money ſhould be lodged in the Hands ons. 
of Philpot and FFahworth, two very noted Aldermen of 
London, who were ordered to take care that it ſhould be 


Yeu: Ve. © “! as 


1377- expendedonly in repulſing the French and Catilians in League 
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againſt England. Moreover, it was declared that the Subſidy 
granted the King ſhould not be made a Precedent, but 
that ſor the Future what ſhould be neceſſary for maintaining 
his Houthold, and defraying the Charges of the War, 
ſhould be ſupplied out of his ordinary Revenues. After 
this the Parliament admitted an Action entered againſt 


Alice pierce Alice Pierce Favourite of the late King, who being 


ted by the 


convicted of ſeveral Miſdemeanours, 1eceived a Sen- 
tence, whereby all her Eſtate was confiſcated to the King's 
Uſe, and ſhe her ſelf condemned to Baniſhment. Bur 
this Woman, who had an ableand intriguing Head, quickly 
found means to get the King to recall her and reſtore her 
to her Eſtate. Before the Parliament broke up, Richard 
confirmed K ing John's two Charters, and gave his Aſſent 
to ſeveral Acts relating to the Conteſt which England 
had with the Court of Rome. 5 
II was not without Reaſon that the Duke of Lancaſter had 
been hindered from having the ſole Management of Affairs. 
This Prince was of a proud and haughty Temper, which 
would not ſuffer him to have much Regard for his Infe- 


Lancaſter. riors, particularly in Affairs where his own Intereſt was 


concerned. Preſently after the breaking up of the Par- 
bament, he gave a Proof of his violent Temper by an 
Action which made appear what might have been ex- 
ecied from him, if the whole Power had been lodged in 
bi hands. As he had a claim to the Kingdom of Caſtile, 
he thought it might be ſome Advantage to him to gain 
to his Intereſt the young Earl of Denia a Caſtilian Lord 
then at London. The Father of this young Earl having 
been taken at the Battle of Najara by two Engliſſh Knights, 
was brought into England, where he had remained ſeveral 
Years in the Cuſtody of thoſe who had made him Priſoner. 
ength, by leaving his Son in Hoſtage, he had obtained 

Leave to return Home, where he died before he had paid his 
Ranſom. The Duke of Lancaſter hoping to make Friends 
in Caſtile by Means of the young Earl, managed it ſo. 
that the King ordered the two Knights to fet him at Li- 
berty. But as there was no mention of paying the Ran- 
| | — 1. 
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ſome, they concealed their Priſoner, after having made him 1377. 
promiſe he would not diſcover himſelt. Their Refuſal 
having exaſperated the Duke of Lancaſter, he ſent the 
two Knights to the Tower; from whence however they 
made a ſhift to eſcape, and went and took refuge in 
Meſtminſter- Church. This Sanctuary was not capable of 
ſcaving them. The Duke of Lancaſter having ſent ſome 
Soldiers into the Church to bring them away by Force, 
one of the Knights * was retaken,but the other * ſtandin 
upon his Defence, was flain with a Monk who too 
warmly took his Part. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
excommunicated all that had a Hand in the Breach of the 
Church's Priviledges : But the Authority of the Duke 
prevented the Affair from being carried any further. 
Sometime after the King having taken upon him to 
pay the Spaniſh Earl's Ranſom, to the People's great 
| Admiration, it appeared that the young Lord, not to be 
forced to break his Promiſe, had all along attended in a 
' Footman's Habit the Perſon to whom he had given his 
Word. W + - [> 
In the mean Time the Duke of Lancaſter, who was The Duke 
vexed to ſee Money granted the King by the Parlia- Fets the 
ment, in the Hands of two Citizens of London, haſtened — 
not the getting ready the Ships neceſſary for the Defence in Parlia- 
of the Coaſts. This affected Negligence gave Occaſion ment to 
do a great many Complaints. But he pleaded in his Ex- his bande 
cuſe that he could not form any Project, leſt it ſnould 
not be approved of by thoſe who had the Management 
| of, the Money. In fine, he importuned ſo the other Re- 
gents upon that Score, that the two Aldermen were ordered 
to put into his Hands the Sums they had in charge. He 
' promiſed for his Part that the Coaſts ſhould be better guard- 
ed and the Merchant-Men protected. However it was a 
good while before he ſent a Fleet to Sea, becauſe he ex- 


* John Shakel. = | 

* 1 Robert Hawley, he was buried under a Braſs-plated{Stone in Weſt= 
minſter- Abbey. Speed calls them valiant 'Squires, and ſays they belong d 
to Sir John Chandos. p. 593+ | T 5 | 
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1378. pected from Bayonne ſome Ships which were to join thoſe 

he had equipped. 
The King Whillt the Fleet was getting ready, the Earls of A- 
1 trundel and Salisbury had Orders to go to Normandy, and 
Cherbou: g take poſſeſſion of Chirbourg, which the King of Mas 
to the PDarre had promiſed to deliver up to the Emgliſſn. Hardly 
Englih. were they got to Sea when they met ſome Spaniſh Men 
of War, who fiercely attacked them, and did them ſome 


Damage. Notwithſtanding this they put a Garriſon into | 


Cherbourg which opened the Engliſh an Inlet into Nor- 

mana, as Calais did into Picarſſgß. 
hiltot de- Before the Fleet deſigned to guard the Coaſts was quite 
teats & ready, a Scotch Pirate, one Merier, ſeeing that the Engliſh 
Scotch - | 
Pirate neglected the Northern Seas entered the Port of Scar- 
who does borrough, and carried off the Merchant-Men that lay 
great Da- there. This Succeſs having inſpired him with greater 
1.5% Hopes, he cruiſed a long time in thoſe Parts, and took 
en Ref conſiderable Prizes, The Damage the Merchants ſuſtained 


on this Occaſion, cauſed freſh Complaints againſt the | 


Duke of Lancaſter, who fo ill performed his Premiſe, 
Philpat, whom I mentioned before, full of Indignation to 
ſce the Ezo/iſþ Merchants expoſed to the Ravages of this 
Pirate, undertook to do at his own Expence, what the 
Duke neglected to do with the Publick's Money, He 
fitted out ſome Ships, on board of which he put a thouſand 
Soldiers, and having found the Scorch Pirate, he deftated 
him, took him Priſoner, and returned in triumph to Lon 
don. This Action, which gained him the Applauſes af 
the People, offended the Regent, who thought it of dan- 
ge ous Conſequence to ſuffer a private Perſon to undertake 
u Thing of that Nature, without the Goverament's Leave, 
But he vindicated what he had done by ſuch good Reaſons 
and with fo much Modeſty that he was acquitted. | 
Schiſm The Schiſm lately happened in the Church by the 
in the double Election of Urban VI, and Clement VII, for 
Ouurch. ſome time took up the Parliament which had met in 
October 1378. France had eſpouſed the Cauſe of Clement, 
and perhaps that was the principal Reaſon which induced 
Englazd to geclare fer Vrban. However as the Matter is 


ſtared 


C ² A FRE GO IP «+ . 
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ſtated by the Friends of Clement themſelves, one cannot 


help the owning that his Election was very irregular. 
The Riſe of the Schiſm was this. 7 
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: Gregory XI. having left Avignon, on account of cer» Riſe af | 
tain pretended Revelations, in order to go and refide at the Schiſem. 


Rome, died March 7th, 1378. Of the three and twenty 
Cardinals then in being, ſix ſtaid at Avignon, one was 
gone upon a Legateſhip, and the ſixteen others, of whom 
twelve were Frenchmen, and four Italianus, were at Rome 
when Gregory died. Theſe Cardinals being aſſembled in 
the Conclave, in order to procced to the Election of a Pope, 
were in great Perplexity. Their Intent was to chule a 
French Man: But as they foreſaw the People of Rome 
would be againſt it, they reſolved to give them a ſeeming 
Satisfaction, by pretending to elect an Italian. But they 
|  agreedamong themſelves beforz-hand, that as ſoon as they 
could act with freedom, they would chuſe another, who 
| ſhould be the true Pope; a Project which could hardly 
fail of begetting a Schiſm, According ro their Agree- 
ment, of which we could have no certainty, but by their 
_ own Confeſhon, they elected the Archbiſhop of Bary, 
a Neopolitan, who aſſumed the Name of Urban VI. 


The Election was notified to all Chriſtian Princes as Ca- 


nonical, by the Cardinals themſelves the Electors, and ſor 
ſome Time they themſelves acknowledged Urban for 
Head of the Church, Notwithſtanding, whether in Pur- 


ſuance of their Agreement, or whether, as ſome affirm, on 


the Score of Urban's treating them with too great Haugh- 
tineſs, theſe ſame Cardinals met at Anagnia, and elected 


one of the Cardinals of Avignon, who ſtiled himſelf Cle- 


ment VII. Theſe two Elections by tne ſame Perſons em- 
ployed a long Time the moit noted Divizes in Europe, and 


ccc e Schi ſin, which laſted above thirty Years. It 


ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that it ſhould be ſo difficult 
2 matter to decide which of the Popes was the Head o 


the Church: It would have been much eaſier to alledge 


good Reaſons to reject them both. However the Schiſms 
divided all Chriſtendom, each State declaring for one or o- 
kher of the two Popes, not ſo much from the conſidera- 
F 4 * 
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1378. tion of the Right of the Parties, as for Reaſons of State. 


France, whoſe Intereſt it was that the Pope ſhould re- 
ſide at Avignon, ſided with Clement, and for a contrary 


to the Pope of Rome. 


| 0 under- had equipped his Fleet, which he had been ſo long getting 

3 Kes tO 
reſtore the ready. His Deſign was not only to guard the Coaſts as 
Duke of he had ingaged: He had in View a more important Ex- 
Bretaſgu. pedition: Namely, to reſtorefthe Duke of Bretaigu; whom 
the King of Frauce had routed of his Dominions, by 


the Connivance of the Lords of Bresaign, whom he 


happy Prince, ſeeing himſelf abandoned by the Majority 


But the Death of his Father- in-Law having put him out 
of Hopes, he retired for Refuge to the Earl of Flanders, 
his Relation and Ally. During his Stay in that Country, 
a French Envoy, who was going to Scotland, being ſtopped 
on the Way, by the Earl's Order, Charles pretended that 
it was done by the Inſtigation of the Duke of Bretaign, 
and inſiſted upon the Earl's diſmiſſing him from his Court. 
The Earl, not believing that his being Yaſal obliged him 


of the Duke another Way. He ſent into Bretaign an 


But can- Who was not in a Condition to reſiſt him. England was too 
not bring much concerned to ſtand by him, not to make ſome Effort 
t about. in his Defence. The Duke of Lancaſter ſeeing the Fleet 


St. Malo. But he met with ſo many Obſtacles from Da 


0157247 that he was fain to deſiſt from his Enterprize. 


Breft to This ill Succeſs would have perhaps diſheartened the 


and offered to deliver up to the Kipg the Town © 


Reaſon, England thought it more advantagious to adhere 


TheDuke Whilſt the Two Porriffs were darting their Spiritual 
of Lanca- Thunder- Bolts againſt one another, the Duke of Lancaſter 


had found Means to gain to his Intereſts. This un- 


of his Subjects, came into England towards the latter End 


— 


of Edward's Reign, with deſign to demand his Aſſiſtance: 


Army to compleat the Ruin of that unfortunate Prince, 


he had juſt equipped fit to put to Sea, went on Board 
himſelf ; and fer Sail for Bretaign where he laid Siege to 


_ theZ-g- Emgliſh, had not the Duke of Bretaigu repaired to England, 
© Breft, 
during | 


to that Condeſcention, furniſhed the King by his Refuſal | 
with the Pretence he apparently wanted, to be revenged | 


The Duke Gueſelin, who commanded the Frexch Army in thoſe Parts, 


* 
3-1} 
ö 
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during the War, provided he would lend him an Aid pro- 
portioned to his Wants. So advantagious an Offer in- 


* ſpired the King's Council with freſh Hopes, ſince by that 


3 
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Means the Engliſb would be able to make from that Side 


| a powerful Diverſion, which could not but be very trou- 


bleſome to France. And indeed, if the Epgliſh had known 


| how to make the beſt of their Advantages, they would 


have had it in their Power to invade France from four ſe- 
veral Quarters, namely, Guienne, Picardy, Normandy and 
Bretaign, by Means of Bourdeaux, Calais, Cherbourg, and 
Breſt, which opened the Engliſp ſo many Inlers into that 
Kingdom. Richard's Council having reſolved to lay hold 
of ſo favourable a Conjuncture, accepted the Duke of 


Foot he himſelf had propoſed. The Parliament, which 
was conſulted in this Affair, being let into the Deſigns of 
the Council, granted a very conſiderable Sabſidy, for car- 


The Court 
reſolves to 


aſſt him. 


any; ah Offer, and made a Treaty with him upon the 


| Tying on what in all Appearance was to procure great Ad- 


vantages to the State. Beſides the Party which the Duke 
of Bretaign had ſtill in his own Country, ſeveral of thoſe 
that had declared againſt him began to wiſh for his Reſto- 
ation, not being able to bear without extreme Uneaſineſs 
the Inſolence of the French. But as the ſtrong Holds 
were in the Hands of the Friends of France, the faithful 


Subjects could undertzke nothing, unleſs backed by the 


Engliſh, who were getting ready the Supplies promiſed the 
Duke with all poſſible Expedition. „ 

Mean while the King of France, who ſaw the Storm 
gathering, took Meaſures to divert it, by procuring from 


the Side of Scotland à Diverſion which hindered the F- 


gliſb from carrying their Arms Abroad. The King of 


The Scots 
take Ber- 
wick. 


Scotland, gained by the Preſents and Promiſes of the French 


Monarch, on a ſudden broke the Truce, and took Berwick- 
Caſtle by Surprize, the Town having been diſmantled in 
the former Wars. The Earl of Northumberland, who was 
Governour of the Northern Countries, iurprized at the 
Loſs of that Place, which was attributed to his Negligence, 
drew together a Body of Troops with ſuch Speed, that 


Tye Earl of 


Northum- 


he was at Berwick before the Scots had notice of his De- berland re- 
ligne Immediately after he inveſted the Caltle, and ſeiz- cakes ir, 


= 
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1378. ing a Bridge, their only Paſs by which they could throw 
-  Succours into the Place, he puſhed the Siege ſo vigorouſly, 
that in nine Days he took it by Storm. Douglas, who was 
advancing in order to raiſe the Siege, finding he was dif- 


appointed, haſtily retired into the Country to avoid com- 


ing to a Battle. He was purſued by the Earl of Northum- 


— —— _—_— —— —  ————— 


berland, who to retard the Enemy's Retreat, detached a | 


Body of ſix Thouſand Men, under the Conduct of Muc 


grave, with Orders to keep him at a Bay without going 


A Der cl. too far. But whilſt he himſelf was bringing up the reſt 


ment of of his Army, he had Intelligence that his Detachment had 
Englih de- fallen into an Ambuſcade and was entirely defeated. Henry 


feared. 


Peircy his Son, fignallized himſelf greatly, both at the 
Siege of Berwick, and in the late Action, and gave extra- 
ordinary Proofs of the great Courage, which gained him 


the {irname of Horſpur. The Plague beginning to rage 


in the Northern Counties, obliged the two Nations the 
more readily to continue the Truce, without making a 
new Treaty. N 


o 


1259. In the mean Time the Preparations for the Aſſiſtance of 


Tux «073 


5 Bretaign w ing on vi : 
. the Duke of Bretaign were carrying on vigorouſſy. But 


. the Expence riſe higher than was imagined, the Parlia- 
ment granted the King another S»b/idy, the Burden of 


which was entirely borne by the Nobility and Clergy, Arch- 
biſhops, Biſhops, Dukes, Earls, d |mitred | Abbots, 
were raxed at ten Marks each, be ſides forty Pence which 


the Abbots were to pay for every one of their reſpective 
Monks. The reſt of the Clergy and Nobility and all that 
had Places having been rated according to their Incomes, 


the Sulſidy brought in very conſiderable Sums. 


The Kinz of The King of France was in a terrible Rage with the 


France Duke of Bretaign, tor having undertaken to call the En- 


confifcates gliſb again into his Country. At leaſt he made that a Pre- 


Bretaigu. Fo WD 5 
Btetaigu. rence to ſummon him before the Court of Peers, where the 


Dake took Care not to appear. But the Widow of 
Charles de Blos icnt Agents to the King, to repreſent to 
him that he had no manner of Right to confiſcate Bre- 
taign, which was not originally a Fief of the Crown of 


France, She maintained, that if any of the former Dukes 


bad 


1 
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had thought fit to ſubmit to do Service to the Kings of 1379. 


France, it was not in their Power to bring the Dukedom 


into Subjection without the Conſent of their People. But 


no regard was had to theſe Remonſtrances, and the Court 


decreed the Confiſcation of Bretaign to the King's Uſe. 


This Proceedure having convinced the Bretons that Charles's 


Spite was not ſo much at the Duke as the Dutchy, they 


were afraid of falling under the Dominion of France, and 


of ſeeing their Country a Province of that Kingdom. 


This Apprehenſion occaſioned an Aſſociation of the great The Bre- | 


Men, which ended at length in recalling their lawful Se- 
vereign. The Duke having received the agreeable News, 
haſted to return into his Dominions, expecting the Suc- 
cours which were getting ready for him in England, to 
follow him. He was received by his Subjects with great 
| Demonſtrations of Joy. Mean while, as the principal 


Places were in the Hands of his Enemies, he earneſtly in- 


treated the Court of England to ſend him ſome Troops to 


* ſupport him till a more powerful Supply ſhould be ready. 
! Upon theſe Inſtances, the Council diſpatched ſome Ships 


with Troops on Board. But they were for the moſt part 
2 loſt in a violent Storm. | 


tons recal 
their Duke. 


All this while, the French and Engliſh continued the The Hu- 
War in ſeveral Places, but without coming to a deciſive £97#9#es 


Battle. The Governor of Cherbourg, gained ſome Advan- 


between 
France and 


tage over the French, who had quickly their Revenge, by England. 


taking ſeveral Merchant- Men. 


he Parliament which met in October 1380, granted 1390: 


the King a new Aid to continue the War with France and Parlia- 


Scotland, as well as to aſſiſt the Duke of Bretaign. This 


ment. 


Parliament is famous for a Statute made againſt the Blood- Act againſt | 


AlienEc= © 


3 Suckers which had long devoured the Land; I mean eg. 
| Foreign Eccleſiaſticks, who by this Statute were rendered aſticks. 


4 incapable of holding any Berefice in _— But as there 
Was likelthood that this was not fu 


of Parliament, another Statute was made, the Intent of 


| which was to render the Pope's Favours in this freſpe& 


fruitleſs to Foreigners. By this Act, all the King's Subs 
Nor. IV. LL jects 


icient to curb the 
| Court of Rome, who did not think herſelf bound by Acts 


1380. jects were forbidden on ſevere Penalties to farm Benefices 
conferred on Aliens by the Court of Rome. This was 
properly attaining the fame End another Way. For the 
Pope uſually giving Exgliſh Benefices to his Domeſticks, 


ther reſide on their Benefices, nor find any in the Kingdom 
Foreign to farm them. At the ſame Time the Parliament petiti- 
A1c:ks eX- oned the King to expel all foreign Monks, for fear they 
1 ſhould inſtill into the Engliſp Notions repugnant to the 
Good of the State. | | : 
I After the Parliament had taken Care of the Eccleſiaſtical 
he Earl of : : | | | 
Warwick Affairs, all the King's Governors were removed, as well 
ſole Gover- to retrench the great Expence, as becauſe their Number 
. Thomas de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, was pitched upon 
to have the ſole Care of educating the King. 
ei. ſince Richard's Acceſſion to the Throne, his Re- 
oners to cæ- venues had been fo ill managed, that the Houſe of Commons 
amine the wanted to know on whom the Blame was to be laid. To 
15 % that End, fourteen Commiſſioners were appointed to exa- 
ugs Fe- 8 
Lerues had mine to what Uſes the Revenues of the Crown had been 
Leen put to. put, and to lay their Report before the next Parliament, 
which was not to meet till a Year hence. © © 
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8 e Bretaign being ready, the Command of them was given 


gces to the ed at Calais in order to go to Bretaign by Land. Perhaps 
A fierce he would have found ſome Difficulty to perform his En- 


5 terprize, with an Army conſiſting only of eight thouſand 
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to Italian Biſhops and Cardinals, theſe People could nei- 


vou of the aS prejudicial to his Education. Inſtead of theſe Lords 


| Whilſt 


Shortly after, the Succours deſigned for the Duke of 


WEL NY a 


taign, Men, had not the Duke of Burgundy who kept cloſe to 

him all the Way with much more numerous Forces, re- 

ceived expreſs Orders from the King of France his Bro- 

ther, not to attack the Evgliſh. That Monarch had a 

ſurer Way to get rid of his Enemies; which was to ac- 
commodate Matters with the Duke of Bretaign, Who 

Wanted to fit down in Quiet, which he ſaw there was no 
likelihood of doing as long as France was his Enemy. For 

this Rex'on. the Duke of Buckingham meeting with little 

_ Oppolition, committed great Rayages in his March. | 
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ingbhem to the Duke of Buckingham the King's Uncle. He land- 
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| Whilſt he was on his Way, the King of France died, 1380. 


Death o 
'% 


leaving for Succeſſor Charles VI, his eldeſt Son, about Chat. 7% g 
twelve Years of Age. His Death might have been of (hls 
great Benefit to the Engliſb, if the Duke of Bretaign had V1 ſuc- 


firmly adhered to their Intereſts. But the Duke thanking % 


1 . = : "1 : 
it his wiſeſt Courſe to take the Advantage of the Contuſi- p 2 


on of the Court of France, in the Beginning of a Minor mats a 


King's Reign, ſpeedily ſtruck up a Treaty with the new Treaty with 
King, who granted him whatever he could deſire. ; 
The Poſture of Affairs being changed by this Accom- 2% En- 


| modation, the Exgliſh were received but coldly in Bre- if /ene 


taign. The Duke did not openly declare his Intentions Sack. 


at firſt, becauſe the Engliſb were in Poſſeſſion of Breſt. 


However it was eaſy to ſee he had no Deſign to make uſe 
of them, fince they were refuſed every where Entrance 


into the Towns. At length the Duke opened his Mind 
to the Duke of Buckingham, and making the belt Excuſe 


he could, he provided him with Ships to return to Eng 
A TE Co. „ 85 | 
The Plague which ravaged at the fame Time England Truce with 
and Scotland, cauſed the Truce to be renewed between the he Scots. 
two Kingdoms till the next Eaſter. -Þ 


Though it had been agreed that the Parliament ſhould Parlia- 


not meet under a Twelve-Month, ſome Affairs unexpect- “L 
_ edly happening, obliged the King to convene it in Novem- 

her, in order to demand a freſh Aid of Money; which 
was accordingly granted, that he might be enabled to put 


in Execution what was reſolved upon, and of which I 
ſhall ſpeak preſently. But whereas the Nobility and Clergy Poll-Taxy | 
had ſupplied the former Subſidy, this was levied by Way 


of Poll- Tax, from which no Body was exempted, not 


even the very Monks and Nuns. All Perſons above fifteen 
| Year old were to pay twelve Pence a Head. 5 


One cannot but very much wonder that whilſt the Re/olve 70 


| Kingdom was actually engaged in a War with France and afft Fore 


Scotland, the King's Council ſhould think of weakening Va Ks 


its Forces, by ſending Troops to the King of Portugal Caſtile. 
who was at War with Caſtile. But private Intereſt got 
the better of that of the Publick, as it uſually happens in 
Vor. I)) the 
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1389. the Councils of Kings, eſpecially during Minorities. The 
5 Motive of this Reſolution, which appeared ſo little agreea- 
ble to the State the Kingdom was in, was this. Ferdi. 
nand King of Portugal, had undertaken what he could 
not go through with, to wage War with John King of 
Caſtile, Son of Henry the Baſtard. He had ſucceeded ſo 


had drawn him into his own Dominions, This was the 
mon Enemies. Though it was by no Means proper to 


Lancaſter's Credit was ſo great in the Council, that it was 
reſolved Ferdinand ſhould be aſſiſted. This Reſolution 


King of Caſtile, mortal Enemy to the Engliſh, from grow- 
ing too Great; but the Duke of Lancaſter's private Views 
were the ſole Motive, This Prince, who had aſſumed 
the Title of Ning of Caſtile on the Score of his Marriage 


in Hopcs that by ſending Troops into Portugal, they 
might be ſerviceable in promoting his own Affairs. Wrh 
this View, after the Parliament had approved of the in- 


he cauſed the Command of the Troops to be given to the 


Cam- low him in Perſon with greater Forces. Mean while, as 
bridge the Truce with Scotland was about to expire, he got the 
goes with Council to reſolve to propoſe to the King of Scotland the 
9 2.7 Prolongation of it, otherwiſe the ſending of the T 
28 Por- g it, otherwiſe the ſending of the Troops 
tugal. to Portugal might be deferred. That this Negotiation 
The Duke might not fail of Succeſs, he undertook it himſelf, and 
13 without delay repaired to the Frontiers of the two King- 
great; with ddoms, where the Scorch Ambaſſadors were likewiſe to 


ſequence than the Truce with Scotland, or the War with 
Caſtile, C 


ill, that inſtead of making Conqueſts upon his Enemy, he 


Reaſon of his ſeeking the Alliance of the Engliſb, that he 
might obtain Succours againſt the Caſtilians, their com- 


lend Troops at ſuch a Diſtance, when England had e- 
nough to do to defend her own Coaſts, yet the Duke of 


was varnithed over with the Pretence of hindering the 


with Conſtantia eldeſt Daughter of Peter the Cruel, was 


tended Expedition, and granted a Supply to carry it on, 


The Dake Duke of Cambridge his Brother, defigning ſpeedily to fol- 


the Scots. come, But whilſt he was treating with them, there fel! 
out in England Affairs which were of much more Con- 


The 
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Book IX. 12 KICHARD: IKE 385 
The Poll-Tax impoſed by the Parliament was levied 1381. 
| with great Gentleneſs, inſomuch that the Collectors, ex- ae. 
cuſed many People. But as there are never wanting thoſe —_ Ip 
| who make it their Buſineſs to inrich themſelves at the Ex- 
| pence of the Publick, there were ſome that perſwaded the 
King and Council, that if the Tax was levied with more 
ſtrictneſs, it would bring in much greater Sums, and even 
offered Money to have the Management of it. Ir is very 
probable, they were Flemings that farmed the Tax, and 
obliged themlelves to give the King a certain Sum for 
what they could raiſe by it. The new Collectors whom 
theſe Farmers appointed, levied the Tax with extreme Ri- 
gour. One of them who Collected in Kent, having de- 
manded of a Tyler at Deptford, one Walker, Twelve- 
Pence for one of his Daughters, the Father affirmed that 
his Daughter was under the Age ſet down in the Act of 
Parliament. Whereupon the inſolent Collector, as theſe 
| ſort of People generally are, endeavouring to know the 
Truth by an indecent Action, the Father up with his 
Hammer and knocked out his Brains. All the Standers 
by applauded what he had done, and promiſed the Mur- 
derer, who was commonly called War-Tyler, to protect RN 
him. At the ſame Time the Spirit of Rebellion ſeized Inſarrec on 
not the Inhabitants of Deprford only, but likewiſe all rhe * 121 
meaner fort of People of the County of Kent, who were n 
| followed by thoſe of Eſſex. The Poll-Tax was not the 
ſole Grievance they had to complain of. For a long Time 
the People of thoſe Parts had been in a Ferment, which 
I happening to be increaſed by this Accident, broke out 
2 to open Rebellion. They complained of the little Care 
I there was taken to hinder the frequent Deſcents of the 
French, who had committed great Ravages in theſe two 
Counties. To this was added a general Diſcontent againſt 
the Judges, and all the Agents of the Law, who ruined 
Families by their Extorſions. The Nobles and Gentry 
were no leſs hated by the Peaſants, on account of the 
Right of Villanage, which they abuſed very much. The 
| Populace was extremely incenſed againſt the Duke of 
Lancaſter, who was charged with having been the Cauſe 
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1381. by his Negligence of all the Calamities which the two 
Counties had endured. All theſe Complaints being ſpread 

in thoſe Parts, and kept alive by ſeditious Spirits, or as 

ſome affirm, by the Monks, who looked upon themſelves 

aggrieved by the Po/l-Tax to which they were liable, pro- 
Wat-Tyler duced a wonderſul Effect. In a ſhort Time, War-Tyler, 
at the Head whom the Seditious had choſen Head and Protector of 
- > the poor People, ſaw himſelf attended with above a hun- 

; dered Thouſand Men, inſpired with a Deſire of taking 
Vengeance on the Nobility and Profeſſors of the Law. 

He marched directly to London, freeing as he went along 

all the Priſoners which were detained in the publick Goals, | 

John Ball Among thefe was a Prieſt of Maiaſton, one John Ball , 
«bing who by his ſeditious Sermons raiſed the Fury of the Peo- | 
fer 2 ple to the utmoſt Height. He perſwaded them that all 
Men being Sons of Adam, there ought to be no Diſtincti- 

on among them, and conſequently it was their Duty to 

reduce the World to a perfect Parity. Purſuant to this 
Maxim, they reſolved to diſpatch all the: Nobility and 

They be- thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed by their Poſts, So without 

bead the heſitating upon the Matter, they cut off the Heads of | 

Crs all the Lords, Gentlemen, Judges, Counſellors, and Law- F 

Jae. pers, who fell in their Way: After this, they bound | 

themſelves by Oath never to acknowledge for King any 

Man whoſe Name ſhould be John. It was their Hatred 

to the Duke of Lancaſter, who bore that Name, and 

whom they ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Crown, which 

made them take that Reſolution, 4 

The King 
ſends to 

know what Army, ſent to them to know what they wanted, They 


75% would replied, they had Affairs of great Moment to communi-|! 


ona, cate to the King, and deſired he would come in Perſon 


ent An- and talk with them. This inſolent Requeſt having been 
ſwer. | 225 8 


debated 
* Rain calls him John Staw. He preached to the Army upon 
this Proverbial Rhyme. | ” | 


Mhen Adam dalvd and Eve Span | 
Hao was then a Gentleman? Waliing. p. 275. 


Richard having Intelligence that the Seditious were |} 
come as far as Black- Heath, where Wat-Tyler reviewed his 1 
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debated in Council, ſome were of Opinion, the King's 1381. 
beſt Way would be to comply with the Rebels Demand. 
They alledged that as he was not in a Condition to op- 
poſe Force to Force, there was no other Way left to gain 
them but fair Means. But Simon Sudbury Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Hales Prior of St. John's, and High- 
Treaſurer of England, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, maintain- 
ing that it was not ſafe for the King to truſt his Perſon 
with the Mob. According to this Advice, the Rebels 
Requeſt was rejected with Threats, which little corre- i 
ſponded with the Situation the Court was in. Upon this They March 


: ' Anſwer, the Seditious fell into ſuch a Fury, that imme; ro London. 

" | diately they marched towards London, and poſſeſſed them- 

| ſelves of Southwark parted from the City by the Thames. 
be Plunder of the Suburbs having given them no great 

1 | Interruption, they endeavoured to enter the City. Lon- 

„ daon- Bridge had then Gates, which having been ſhut up- 

» þ ontheir Approach, might have put a Stop for ſome Time 

1 to their Impetuoſity, if the Mob, who preſently ſided with 

3 | them, had not opened them in ſpite of the Magiſtrates. 
r Nothing oppoſing any longer their March, they entered They enter 
f | the City, where they committed all the Ravages which he City. 
„might be expected from ſo numerous a Body, guided "_ — 
d ſolely by their Fury. The Duke of Lancafter's Palace OE” 
yh was reduced to Aſhes, and the Houſes of ſuch as they ; 

d looked upon as their Enemies, were given up to Plunder. 

d However, their Chiefs pretending they were not ſwayed 

h by Avarice, permitted not their People to appropriate to 


themſelves any Part of the Booty. They even threw in- 
to the Fire which conſumed all the Riches of the ſacked 
Houſes, a Man who would have kept back a Piece of 
Plate. In this univerſal Confuſion, wherein London was 
like a Town taken by Storm, the Archbiſhop's Palace, 
the Temple with all their Writings laid up there, were de- 
voured by the Flames. The Houſes of the Judges, Lords, 
and principal Citizens fared no better. Theſe Furioſoes 
took Care to accompliſh the Oath they had made to ex- 
por tirpate whatever had any Appearance of Greatneſs or Di- 
11 ̃ — — à— 
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1381. Ty incenſed, were more than all others expoſed to their 
| Rage. They dragged them from Churches where they 
bac taken Sanctuary, and upon their not being able ex- 
actly to pronounce certain Words, which was very dif- 
ficult for Foreigners, they murdered them upon the 
Spot. | „ 
They ſeize " Akad the Rebels had thus given the firſt Marks of their 
zoe Tower, Fury, they approached the Tower, which might have 
*/- Arch. been eaſily defended, if the Terror ſpread in the Gar- 
b:hop and riſon had not made them open the Gates. There 


Treaſurer. they found the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the High 


and without any Form of Law, cut off their Heads. T his 
done, they divided themſelves into three Bodies. Wat- 
Ty/er ſtaid about the Tower with Thirty thouſand Men. 
Fack Straw advanced into the City with the Rebels of 
Eſſex, to the Number of Sixty thouſand. The reſt un- 
der the Conduct of another Leader, marched elfewhere. 
De El:x- In the mean Time, the King and Council were in the 
ians 4:c-pt utmoſt Perplexity. After having long conſulted about 
71: 1435 the Means to put a Stop to theſe furious Proceedings, they 
| could pitch upon no better than offering the Rebels an 
Authentic Charter confirming the Privileges of the People, 
and a general Pardon for all Crimes commitred fince the 
Inſurrection. The Eſexians very readily accepted theſe 
Offers, though they were already in the Heart of the 
City. Accordingly having left ſome of their Leaders 
to haſten the Charters and Act of Grace, they returned 
to their Homes. E es 
Wat Tyler But Wat-Tyler was notſo tractable, though he pretend- 
rejects ed his fole Aim was to obtain equitable Terms. How- 
She Tine ever as he appeared willing to enter into {ome Negotiation 
ſends for with the King himſelf, Richard with a few Attendants 
kim to meet came to Smith-Field, from whence he ſent a Knight * to 
. him, to deſire him to come and confer with him. Wat 
inſolently replied, he would come when he thought 
proper. Nevertheleſs he ſet forward immediately, at ws 


Sir John Newton. 


Treaſurer, who had thought themſelves ſafe in that Place, 
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that Richard knew not what Anſwer to give him. He 


? 
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Head of his Troops, But he marched with fo flow 4 1391; 
Pace that the King, beginning to be out of Patience, ſent 


the ſame Knight to him, who had like to Joſe his Liſe 
by it. Wat-Tyler was juſt entered Smithfield when the 


Knight delivered the King's Orders to him, without a- 


lighting, not imagining he would ſtand upon that Punc- 
tilio. But the haughty Mob-General was to offended at 
this want of Reſpect, that he was going to kill him, it 


the King who was come Orward himſelf, had not cried 
out to the Knight to diſmount. . * 
In the Conference Mat-Tyler had with the King, being Conference 


both on Horſeback, he made ſuch extravagant Propoſals, 27e 


demanded that all the antient Laws ſhould be aboliſhed, 
and the Form of Goverament modelled according to cer- 
tain fantaſtical Schemes he himſelf had framed. Whilſt 


he propoſed theſe Things, he now and then lifted up his 
Sword, as it were to threaten the King, in caſe he granted His Hſe- 


not that moment what the Rebels would have. This "Te 


brutith Inſolence raiſed to ſuch a Degree the Indignation 


of Walworth, Mayor of London, who attended the King The Mayor 
that without reflecting on the Danger he expoſed his London 


Miſter to, he diſcharged ſuch a Blow on the Rebel's % him. 


Head with his Sword, that he laid him dead at his Feet. 
This Action, which was no leſs imprudent than bold, % x;ag;; 
would have naturally occaſioned the Ruin of the King in great 
and of all about him; but by good Luck, which there Anger; 


was no room to expect, it produced a quite contrary Ef- 


fect. It is true indeed, that as ſoon as the Rebels beheld 


their Leader on the Ground, they encouraged one another Fromwhich 
to revenge his Death. Already were their Bows bent to 2 {#1 


frees hime 


let fly at the King and his Attendants: But Richard ſelf. 
prevented the Danger, by a bolder and more prudent 
Action than could be expected from a Prince of his 
Years, Tnſtead of taking to flight, he turned to the Re- 
bels, and cried out with a reſolute and couragious Voice: 
What ! Ay Friends, will you then kill your King? Be not 


concerned for the Loſs f your Leader, for 1 my ſelf will 


now be your General, Follow me. Upon ſaying theſe 
Vorl. IV. - Fit r 


and throw 
. n. . 6X 
ir. S. 
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Words he gently turned his Horſe, and putting himſelf 
at their Head, rode towards St. George's Fields, The 
young King's Reſolution made ſuch an Impreſſion upon 
the Minds of the Rebels, that imagining he really de- 
clared for them, they altered their firſt Purpoſe, and fol- 
lowed him without Delay. They were no ſooner come 


into the Fields, but they faw marching towards them a 


Troop of a thouſand Citizens well armed, whom the 
Mayor at all adventures had raiſed, under the Conduct of 


Th» pegel, Sir Robert Knolies, an Officer of great Reputation. This 
arejrightcd Sight ſtruck them with ſuch Terror that talſely imagining | 


the whole City was up in Arms to attack them, the Fore- 
moſt Ranks threw down their Arms and demanded Quar- 
ter. This Proceeding having frightened the moſt diſtant, 
who were ignorant of the Reaſon of i it, every one preſſed 
to follow their Example. So that in a few Moments the 
whole Multitude was diſperſed without any Blood being 
ſhed bur that of the Ring- Leader. 

Ore cannot reflect without Wonder on ſo ſingular an 
Event, compriſing ſo many extraordinary Particulars, In- 
deed it is no very ſtrange Thing that there ſhould be 
an Infurrcction of the People; however it is not very 
uſual that they ſhould pitch upon ſuch an one as War- 
Tyler for their Leader, though it is not impoſſible to 
find the like Inſtances in other es But it is doubt- 


leis beyond the common Courſe of the Events of this 
World, that a ſingle Man, as the Mayor of London, ſhould 


dare to kill this Leader, attended by thirty thouſand Men. 
It is ill more ſurpriſing. that a young Prince, but fifteen 
Vears of Age, ſhould have the Preſence of Mind, and the 
Reſolution, which Richard ſhowed on this Occaſion, and 


that his Boleneſs ſhould produce ſo happy an Effect. In 


fine, that fo numerous a Multitude, juſt glutted with 


Blood and Slaughter, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden by a 

Panic Fcar, at the Sight of a Handful of armed Citizens, 
is what cannot be cond; dered without Aſtoniſhment, and 
without aſcribing the Cauſe to him who holds the Hearts 


of the People in his Hand. And indeed, we ſhall ſee 


preſently, that there was e tor a fort of Miracle 
to 


. "of 
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= prevent the utter Deſtruction of England, confi dering 
the pernicious Deſigns the Rebels had formed. 


| Ir was not only in the Counties of Kent and Eſſex that 


the Spirit of Rebellion poſſeſſed the People. Whilit ſarrecons 


Hat-Vyler and Zack, Straw * were marching to London, 


John Ball and fohn Wraw, two ſeditious Plieſts, ſtirred 


up the Populace of Suffolk, where they quickly got to- 


gether fifty thouſand Men. They committed in thoſe 


_ Parts numberleſs Barbarities, as if they were afraid of be- 


ing behind-hand in Cruelty to thoſe who exerciſed their 


Fury in London. Sir John Cavendiſh, Chief Juſtice, fell 


a Sacrifice to their Rage. After that, they burnt all the 
antient Charters in the Abbey of St. Edmund 3 and 
in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 

On the other hand, Littſtar, an Ale-Houle-Keeper at 


ck headed another Body of Rebels in the County. 


of Norfolk, and cruelly put to Death all the Judges and 
Lawyers that fell into his Hands. As for the Lords 
and Gentlemen, he had the Inſolence to oblige them to 
ſerve him on the Knee, and if any boggled to ſubmit to 


that Indignity, he immediately ordered his Head to os © | 
cut off. In this manner he treated the Earl of S»folk, 


wao could not bring himſelf to teign that he approved 
of their Rebellion. As it was impolſible for the King's 
Council to take Meafures ſpeedy enough to remedy theſe 


their Endeavours of their own accord, without ſtaying 


for Orders from Court, to free themſelves from the im- 


pending Danger. Henry Spencer, Biſhop of Norwich, a 
Prelate of great Courage, though educated in a Profeſſion 
oppoſite to War, thought it his Duty to do ſomething 
more than barely to offer up Prayers, on ſo preſſing an 


Occaſion, which equally threatened Clergy and Laiety. 
Nie put himſelf at the Head of ſome loyal Subjects, and 
attacking the Rebels made a terrible Slaughter of them. 


The two Heads Wraw and Li ſtar Sing taken in the 


7 a They are ſuppoſed to give themſelves theſe Names in 9 8 | 
of the Novi; ity and Gentry. 
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The like In- 


in other 
Counties. 


Inſolence 
and Cruel. 
ty of Lict- 
ſtar. 


Diſorders, it was neceſſary that private Perſons ſhould uſe 


The „ 5 op 
of Nor— 


wich de- 


feats the 


Rebels. 
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1381. Fight; the firſt was beheaded upon the Spot, and the o- 
F ther ſent to London, to receive the juſt Reward of his 
Crimes. | TT 
Puniſh The Troubles being appeaſed ſooner and more happily 
ment of than there was reaſon to expect, the King, by Advice of 
tie Rebels. his Council, reſolved to chaſtize the Guilty. To that 
E nd, he gave Orders to the Lords to raiſe in every 
County, Troops conſiſting of ſuch whoſe Loyalty was 
well known, and to lead them to London. In a ſhort 
Time was drawn together an Army of forty thouſand 
Men, which being divided into two Bodies, one marched 
into the County of Kent. At the Head of the other the 
King went himfelf to puniſh the People of Eſea, who 
began to ſtir again, upon the revoking the Charter and 
General Pardon, ith which they had been decoy'd. As 
they had not had Time to take juſt Meaſures, and found 
themſclves prevented by the King's Diligence, they were 
eaſily defeated, Great Numbers were ſlain, and many o- 
Their Fro. thers reſerved for Publick Examples. Fack Straw, Com- 
jects. panion cf Wat-Tyler, and Head of the Eſſex- Rebels, was 
of the Number of theſe Lait. He confeſſed, that if 
they had ſucceeded in their Projects, as they had good 
reaſon to expect, their Deſign was to murder the King, 
| root out the Nebility and Clergy, excepting the Mendi- 
cant Fryars, to part England into ſeveral Kingdoms, to 
make Mat- Jjier King of Kent, to aboliſh all the antient 
Laws, and make new ones. In all likelihood theſe Projects 
were framed only in general, and it may be, over a Glas 
of Wine, whilſt they were on their March to London. 
Be that as it will, ſuch a Deſign, managed by Heads 
little capable of putting it in Execution, could hardly | 
fail of ending in the Ruin of the Authors. Tis al. 
firmed that beſides thoſe who fell with their Arms in their 
| Hands, above fifteen Hundred died by the Hangman, 
Zartarity Judge Treſiliau was commiſſioned to go into the revolted 
f Fudge Counties, to try the Guilty, As their Numbe was very 
$cefilian, great, he bad an opportunity of giving a full Swinge to 
his cruel and barbarous "Temper in puniſhing the unfor- 
tunate Wretches, to = m he ſhowed no Favour. The 
| Crueltics 


Albee oc. 1 —_— ** — 
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Cruelties he exerciſed during his Commiſſion, may well 
be compared to thoſe which were ſeen to be practiced of 


late Years by a Judge of the ſame Stamp in the Reign of 


ames IT. 
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There are ſome Hiſtorians who would fain father this Vindication 


Rebellion upon the Wicklrffites (who were commonly cab; 
led Lollards) but without any Foundation. It is certain tes. 


that Religion had no Hand in theſe Commotions, ſince 


the Duke of Lancaſter, avowed Protector of Wickhff, was 
the principal Objett of the Rebels Fury. Beſides, Wick- 


lf, who then reſided on his Living of Larterworth [in 
Leiceſter ſhire, | was never charged with any thing on that 
Score. All that can be alledged to give the leaſt Colour 


Þ to this Accuſation is, that John Ball a Franciſcan Monk, 


one of the Ring-Leaders of the Rebels, was thrown into 
Priſon a little before by Order of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, for having preached up the new Doctrine. But 
it cannot be inferred from thence, that Michliſf's Followers 
ſtirred up the Inſurrection. Moreover, one hardly finds 


Inſurrections cauſed by a Religions Zeal, appeaſed in ſo 


| ſhort a Time as this was, which did not laſt above a 
Month, from the Beginning to the End. 


o 7 
Wicklife 


The Duke of Lancaſter was on the Borders of the 1 Th: Duke of 
when the Rebellion broke out in Rent, which lies at the Lancaſter 


other End of the Kingdom. Upon the firſt News of it, 
he immediately concluded with the Scors a Truce for three 
Years, for fear the Commotions. ſhould make them ſtand 


off. Mean while as he was apprehenſive of expoſing him- 


ſelf to the Rage of his Enemies, if he ſhould return to 
Court, and alſo of giving the Northern Counties a Pre- 
tence to follow the Example of the Southern ones, if he 


ſtaid in the Kingdom, he choſe to retire into Scotland, 


where he remained till the Troubles were over, the King 


of Scotland offered him twenty Thouſand Men, to go and 
quell the Rebels; but he refuſed them, leſt by introdu- 


eing Foreigners, be ſhould cauſe a general Revolt in the 
Kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, he could 
not prevent his Enemies from ſpreading a Report, thar 


272 


filly ac- 
cuſed. 


1 had defi 1gned t to march to London, at the Head of a 


Scotch 
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1381. Scotch Army, and ſeize the Crown. But he eaſily cleared 
himſelf from this Charge, which had no Foundation. 
The King's Whilſt by this unexpected Inſurrection Richard ſaw 
Marriage. himſelf in Danger of loſing his Crown and Life, his Am- 
| baſſadors were negotiating his Marriage in Germany. Ever 
fince the Year 1379 he had been deſirous of eſpouſing þ 
the Daughter of Barnabas Duke of Milan. But not ſuc- 
ceeding there, he had demanded in 13 80 a Princeſs of 
Bavaria, Daughter of the late Emperor Lewis. But this 
Negotiation had no better Succeſs than the former. At 
laſt on Aay 2. 138 1. his Marriage with Ann of Luxem- 
burg, Siſter of the Emperor Wenceſlaus was concluded at 
Nuremberg. This Princeſs arriving in England a little 
after the Troubles were appeaſed, was received with a 
great deal of Pomp, agreeably to the King's Humour, who 
| was a great Lover of theſe torts of Solemnities. 
1382. Edmund Earl of March, Grandſon of Roger Mortimer 
Death of beheaded in the Beginning of the Reign of Edward III. 
3 died in Feburary 13 82, in his Government of Ireland. 
Hie had married Philippa only Daughter of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, ſecond Son of Edward III, and had by her a 
Son called Roger, who ſucceeded him in his Honour of 
Earl of March, . N 
The Parliament which had met towards the latter End 
of the Year 1381, and been prorogued on account of the 
Queen's Arrival, fat again in May the next Year. Some 
Hiſtorians affirm, that in this Parliament an Act was paſted 
impowering the Biſhops to impriſon Herericks, without 
asking the King's Leave. But others, upon better 
Grounds, maintain, that the Commons refuſed to paſs the 
Bill which was brought in upon that Score, and that it 
was of the King alone that the Biſhops obtained that 
Power. This laſt Opinion is confirmed by the Com- 
plaints the Houſe of Commons made of it to the King at- 
terwards, as of a Breach of the People's Priviledges. Be 
that as it will, it is certain that before that Time, the 
| Biſhops had no ſuch Power, without the King's expreſs 
A.. 58 Conſent, for every particular Caſe. Of this there are 
VI. 301. ſeyetal Proofs in the Collection of Publicb. Acts, 8 
inc 


\ 
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find the like Permiſſions granted by Edward III to the 
J Biſhop of London and others. It is evident, theſe Per- 


miſſions would have been needleſs, had the Biſhops enjoy- 


in a Commiſſion of the ſame Nature directed by Richard 


II, to the Univerſity of Oxford, which is likewiſe ex- 


tant in the Collection, there is not a Word of any Statute 
made upon that Subject, though it was a conſtant Cuſ- 


tom when the King acted by Virtue of an Ack of Parlia- 


ment, to mention it in his Letters Patent or Orders. Of 
this we may eaſily be ſatis fied in the ſaid Collection. 
Richard being now in his ſeventeenth Vear, began more 
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ed this Priviledge without the King's Conſent. Belides, 


Richkd'; 


plainly to diſcover his Inclinations, which hitherto had Character. 


been reſtrained by the Authority of his Governours. He 
had a high Conceit of his own Merit, and thought him- 


ſelf as well qualified to govern the State as Edward III 


was at his Age. But there was a wide Difference between 
thele two Princes. Edward when very young, with a 
ceep Penetration, had none but noble and generous Incli- 


and thought of nothing but his Pleaſures. He. loved 
Pomp and Magnificence more than any of his Prede- 
ceſſors, and by that Means he ran into ſuperfluous Ex- 
pences, which ſwallowed up his Revenues to no Purpoſe. 
Flatterers had a great Sway over him. He expreſſed as 
great Affection for thoſe that ſoothed his Paſſions, as A- 
verſion for ſuch as by their good Advice tried to induce 


thing of a warlike Diſpoſition in him, it was remarked, 


nations, Which tended to his own Glory, and his People's 
Happineſs. Richard on the contrary, minded only Trifles, 


him to lead a Life worthy a great Prince. Having no- 


that in Council he was always inclined to make uſe of the 


way of Negoriation, rather than to vigorous Re{dlutions. 


As ſoon as he was out of his Childhood, he was obſerved 


to chuſe Favourites, whoſe Inclinations ſuited with his 
own, or at leaſt who knew how to make as if they ap- 
proved of whatever he did. Among theſe was Alexander 


Nevil Archbiſhop of York, Robert de Vere Earl of Ox- 


ford, a young Man all Lite and Spirit, whoſe youthful 


Sallies were very pleaſing to his Maſter, Michael de la 


Hrs Favou- 
rites. 


Pole, 
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Pole, a Merchant's Son of London, and judge Treſilians 
who never wanted Reaſons to countenance what was a- 
greeable to the King. Theſe Favourites who omitted ng 
Opportunity of flattering him, were amply rewarded for 
the leaſt petty Services, whilſt thoſe who managed. the 
Publick Affairs, and took all the Pains, were very little 
regarded. This Proceeding began to be diſreliſned by the 

People, when an Accident which happened towards the 

End of this Year, quite put them our of Conceit with _ 
their Sovereign. One of the Courtiers before men: ioned, 


having obtained of the King a conſiderable Grant, Richard 


Scroop the High-Chancellor refuſed to annex the Great- 
Seal to the Patent. He even plainly told the Perſon that 
ſollicited him, that the Duty of his Office would not 
permit him to put the Seal, the Cuſtody whereof the 
Parliament had intruſted him with, to all the Grants the 
King ſhould be plea ed to make without Diſcretion, till 
he had got a little more Experience. Richard provoked 


at this Refufal, ſent to demand the Great Seal ; but he 


would not give it up, alledging he held it not of the 


King, but of the the Parliament. This Reſolution till 


Toe King 
takes it | 


: 
n Lt 
| from 6/73. 
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: 
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more incenſing the young Prince, he went to the Chan- 
cellor him'elf ro require his Obedience. Then the Chan- 
cellor not being able to deny it any longer, delivered him 
the Seal, declaring he would ſerve him no more in any 
Publick Poſt, but content himſelf with keeping in all o- 


ther Things the Allegiance due from a Subject to his 


Sovereign. Richard kept the Great Seal in his Hands 
ſome Days, and for fear another Chancellor ſhould ob- 
ſtruct in the ſame manner his inconſiderate Grants he pur 
the Seal himſelf ro ſeveral Patents, and then delivered it 
to Robert Braybrook Biſhop of London, who in all Ap- 

earance was not fo ſcrupulous as Scroop, This Action, 
which the Favourites cried up mightily by extolling the 


King's Steddineſs, was diſpleaſing to all the reſt of the 
People. The King began from thenceforward to be 


Jooked upon as a Prince capable of running into great Ex- 
orbitances, unleſs timely Care was taken to curb his Paf- _ 


ſions. 8 
| Wich 
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With this View it was that in the next meeting of they 1382. 
Parliament, the Houſe of Commons reſolved to remedy this od ge. # | 
Inconvenience Which took its Birth from the too great he ei 
Authority the King began to aſſume. The Power he had / reticks 
given the Biſhops to impriſon Heretichs, was conſidered revo 
as very deſtructive to Liberty, fince by that the Clergy | 
were in ſome M-aſure the abfolute Maſters of the Honour 
and Fortune of private Perſons. The Complaints which 
were exhibited from all Parts, obliged the Commons to pre- 
ſent a Petition to the King, praying him to revoke a 
Grant to which they had not given their Conſent, Kichs 
ard, who ſtood in need of Money, durſt not reje& the 
Par liament's Requeſt, But ſome pretend that by the Ar- 
tifices of the Clergy, this Revocation was razed out of 
the Parliaments Rolls, where it is not to be found. 
The Schiſim continued in the Church to the great Scan- Urban VI; 
dal of the Chriſtians, who were in doubt which of the two flies 4 
Popes was to be regarded as the Vicar of Feſus Chriſt, Ur- panes 7 
ban, whoſe Party was by far the ſtrongeſt, perceiving Cement 

that Spiritual Weapons were of no great Effect, thought VII. 
it would be better to make uſe of Temporal Arms. TO „ 
that End, he publiſhed againſt Clement and his Adherents 2 ö 
a Cruſado, of which Henry Spencer Biſnop of Norwich wich mads 
was declared General. The Pope by his Bull granted the General. 
lame Iudulgences * to all that were willing to ingage in 
this Undertaking, as to thoſe who bore Arms againſt the 
Infidels: The Effect which the publiſhing the Craſado i net 
produced in Exgland, anſwered the Pope's Wiſhes. The rect 
Nobles, Gentry, People, and Clergy, ingaged in it with ir with 
the ſame Ardour as if they had been to go and wage War real. 


* The Form of the Abſolution ran thus: AA 

By Authority Apoſtolical committed unto me for this Purpoſe, I 
abſolve thee, A. B. from all thy Sins confeſſed, and for which thou art 
tontrite, and from all thote which thou would'ſt confeſs did they 
occur to thy Memory, and grant thee, with a full Pardon of all thy 
Sins, the Reward of the Juſt, and the Aſſurance of Eternal Salvati- 
on: And I give thee moreover all the Privileges granted to thoſe who 
I to War in Defence of the Holy Land, and make the: Partaker of the | 

enefir of the Prayers of the Catholick Church. Walfagham Bit & 
alngl. p. 295. „ 5 . — — 
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with the Enemy of the Chriſtian Name. Whilſt they 
waited for the Parliament's Approbation, of which no one 
made the leaſt doubt of, every Body was diligently pre- 
paring ro obtain the promiſed Indulgences, either by 


O 
ſerving in Perſon in the War, or by contributing towards 


the carrying it on. 


The Far! oF Whilſt the Croiſes were getting ready, the Tarl of 


Cam- 
bridge re- 
turns from 
Portugal 


ut... 44 
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Cambriage returned from Portugal, where he had met 
with the farne Treatment that the Earl of Buckingham his 
Brother had doke in Bretaign. That is, the King of 
Portugal made wile of the Eugliſb Succours, to make an | 


advantagious Peace with the King of Caſtile; to whom he 


even gave Beatrice his only Daughter, promiſed before to 
the Earl of Cambriage's eldeſt Son. So that the Engliſh 
Prince came back extremely diſatisfied, having loſt the 


Proſpect of procuring his Son the Crown of Portugal, 
ard of being inſtrumental in placing the Duke of — 


ter his Brother on the Throne of Caſtile. 

The Parliament, which met in the beginning of the 
Year 1383, not only approved of the Cruſado publiſhed 
by Urban, but granted alſo a conſiderable S4/7ay upon that 
Account When every Thing was ready, os Biſhop of 
Norwich 1moarked the Croiſes, conſiſting of fifty Thou- 
ſand Foot and two Thouſand Horſe. Upon his Arrival 
at Calais he held a Council of War, to conſider which 
way he ſhould turn his Arms. Moſt were of Opinion, 
to enter France, ſince the Words of the Bull imported 
that the Ouſado was deſigned againſt Clement and his Ad- 


berents. In all likelihood it was with this View that 


the Court of England engaged ſo heartily in this Affair. 
But the General, for private Reaſons not mentioned in 
Hiſtory, got it refolved the War ſhould be carried into 


Flanders. And for fo doing it was alledged, that Flan- 


ders was a Fief of the Crown of France, though the Earl 


of Flanders had acknowledged Urban for Pope. So that 


contrary to the Intention of the Court, and no doubt of 
the Pope himſelf, the Croiſes invaded Flanders, and took 
Graveling, Bourbourg, Aardihe, and Dunkirk, The Earl 
of N ſurprized at this unexpected Attack, having 

| levied 
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levied ſome Troops with all poſſible Expedition, was fo 


Pool- hardy as to go with twelve Thouſand Men, and 
offer the Crei/es Battle, who had received a ſtrong Rein- 


forcement from Ghentoiss This raſh Action coſt him dear, 


| ſince he had the Misfortune to ſee the Army, on which 
| he ſolely depended, entirely routed. Reduced to this 


fatal Extremity, and beholding his Country on the Point 
of being utterly deſtroyed, he had no other Courſe to 


| take but to apply to the Court of France. He repreſent= 
ed to the young King's Council, how greatly it concern- 


ed France to fave Flanders, eſpecially as in all Appearance, 


the Deſign of the Croiſes was not to take up with that 
ſingle Conqueſt. The Court of France, rouzed by theſe 


Remonſtrances, or rather by their own Intereſt, which 


would not ſuffer them to ſee Flanders fall into the Hands 
of the Engliſh, reſolved to aſſiſt the Earl. Charles VI - 


putting himſelf at the Head of a powerful Army, march- 


his Approach they raiſed the Siege and retired to Bour- 


| bourg, where they were inveſted. The Biſbop- General 
wanting Proviſions for the Subſiſtence of his Army, 


would have been at a great Loſs how to extricate himſelf 
out of the Plunge, had not the Duke of Bretaign 


_ uſed his Intereſt in his Behalf. By the Mediation of this 


Prince, the Cro:/zs obtained the Liberty of marching off, 


upon delivering up the Places they had taken. Thus 
ended the Cruſado, undertaken purely on the Score of 
Urban, without the Pope or England receiving the leaſt 
Benefit from it. As ſoon as the Biſhop was come Home, 
the King ordered the Temporalities of his See to be ſeiz- 
ed *, and ſeveral of his principal Officers to be impriſoned 


for not following their Inſtructions. 


| Whilſt the Croiſes were taken up in ravaging Flanders, T1prench 
England was a great Sufferer in her Turn, by the frequent and Scots 
Deſcents of the French, and Incurſions of the Scots. As “ 

there was no Army on Foot to repulſe theſe Enemies, the 


 * opeed ſays, the King countermanded him, juſt as he was going 


to e bark, which it ſeems the Biſhop took no notice of. p. 577. 
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The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
King was forced to call a Parliament, who granted him 
a Subſidy for continuing the War with Scotland, the Con- 
duct whereof was committed to the Duke of Lancaſter. 
The King of Scotland being informed of the Preparations 
mak ing againſt him, ſued for Peace; but it was abſo- 
lutely denied him. ß 
Mean while the Duke of Bretague uſed his Endeavours 
to bring the rwo Crowns of France and England to an 
Accommodation. With much ſolliciting he got at length 
the two Kings to fend their P:exipotentaries between Ca- 
lais and Boulogue. But this Negotiation ended only in a 
Truce for two Months, in which the Kings of Scor- 
land and Caſtile, if they deſired it, had the Liberty to 
be included. The Duke ci Burgundy Uncle of the King 
of France, underfook to aniwer within a certain Time 
for the King of Scotland. But the Earl of Flanders his 
Father · in- law dying in the Interim, his Care to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Dominions, made him forget or neglect 
what he had promiſed. Mean while, whether the En- 
gliſb thought the Scots would not be included in the 
"Treaty, or Whether they were willing to have ſome Be- 
nefit of the Expence they had been at, the Duke of Lan- 
raſter went and ravaged Scotland. home to the Gates of 


mh Scots Edenburgh. This Incurſion obliged the King of Scor- 
| mcndedn land to defire to be included in the Truce, which was 
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granted him by the Meatation of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Shortly after the Return of the Duke of Lancaſter, a 
certain Irie Monk came to Court, which was then at 
Salisbury, and diſcovered to the King a Secret of great 


ter accuſed Moment; namely, that the Duke of Lancaſter his Un- 


cle had conſpired to murder the King, and ſeize the Crown. 
This Accuſation was attended with ſo many Circumſtan- 
ces, that Richard could nor forbear giving Credit to it. 


At vindi- But the Duke, without the leaſt Concern, vindicated 
Fr im himſelf upon each Article, in ſuch a manner that the King 
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| ſeemed fatisfied with him. He ordered however the Ac- 

cuſer to be taken into Cuſtody, either to puniſh him, or 
to examine him more ſtrictly, Bur when he was to be 
brought before the Council, it was found that he had o- 


yer 
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ver Night been hanged in Priſon, without any one be- 

ing able to diſcover Who did it. This Accident did the 
Duke of Lancaſter a very great Injury, becauſe it gave 


the People a Prejudice againſt him, though it was full as 


likely that the Monk was murdered by the Authors of 


the Accuſation, as by the Orders of the Party accuſed. 


Another Accident, which happened juſt after, con- 


| firmed the People in the Suſpicion which the Monk's Re- 


port had raiſed againſt the Duke of Lancaſter. An Al- 


derman of London, Who was very much in the Duke's 


good Graces, having been charged with conſpiring againſt 
the King, was found guilty upon ſtrict Examination, 
Though the Duke was then abſent, his cloſe Friendſhip 
with the Criminal and the Endeavours, his Friends uſed 
to prevent the Sentence, and afrerwards to procure the 
King's Pardon, gave Room for Reflections not at all to 
thy Duke's Advantage. He was at that Time upon an 


| Embaſly at Paris, where he ſpent fifty thouſand Marks, 


but obtained only the Prolongation of the Truce for 
ſome Monrhs. on „„ 0 

I; the Duke of Lancaſter was not beloved by the 
People, he was no leſs hated by the Favourites, who could 
have no hopes of diſpoſing of all Things according to 
their Pleaſure, as long as he ſhould be in Credit with the 
King. Tis well known that it is the way of moſt Fa- 


vourites not to ſuffer about their Maſter's Perſon any but 
ſuch as are actually devoted to them. Thus the preſent 


ones looking upon the Duke of Lancaſter as a troubleſome 
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Inſpector, and one that was incapable of condeſcending to 


make his Court to them, believed they ought before all 


Things to get rid of him. To that Purpoſe, they all 


acted in Concert, in order to create in the King Suſpi- 


of his, as a very dangerous Enemy. Richard, who nei- 


ther did nor would ſee any thing but with their Eyes, 5 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far prejudiced in this Matter, 
that he gave his conſent to a Reſolution which was taken, 


of accuſing the Duke of High- Treaſon. Judge Tyeſilian, 


a Man of a cruel and daring Temper, took upon him to 


draw 


cions, which might cauſe him to conſider this Uncle 
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draw up the Articles of the Acculation and to manage the 


Evidence. He even offered to paſs Sentence upoa him 
as a private Peron, though by the Laws of the Land he | 
could not be tried but by his Peers. As this Plot could |] 
not be contrived ſo ſecretly but that the Duke had notice 
of it, he thought it would be imprudent to deliver him- 


ſelf into the Hands of his Enemics, who had determined |? 


his Ruin. So. without troubling himſelf about his Vin- 


dication, he withdrew to his Caſtle of Pont frack, where 


he got together ſome Troops, and made other Preparations 
with deſign to ſtand on his Defence in Caſe he ſhould 
be attacked. Though he had not many Friends, yer as he | 
was perſecuted by the Miuiſters, who were (till leſs beloved | 
than he, there. were abundance of People ready enough to Þ 
take his Part. A Civil War was juſt-going to break out | 
in the Kingdom, when the Princeſs of Wales, Mother of 
the King, interpoſed to make Peace, before Hoſtilities 
had begun. She ſucceeded at length, after a great many 


Journeys and Fatigues, and Richard, ſatisfied of the Falſe- EZ 
neſs of the Suſpicions they would fain have made him 


entertain againſt the Duke his Uncle, received him again 
mo er. ᷣVw oe | | 
During theſe Broils, no Preparations were made for the 
War, though the Truce concluded lately with France and 
Scotland was about to expire. They flattered themſelves they 
ſhould be able to renew it, but the King of France had o- 
ther Thoughts. As he ſaw that the Court of England 
was in this Reſpect perfectly unconcerned, he reſolved to 
take advantage of it, by making a powerful Effort, from 
whence he promiſed himſelf great Succeſs. To that end 
he ſent a numerous Army into Guienne, hoping he might 
finiſh the Conqueſt of that Dukedom before the Engliſh 
ſhould be able to oppoſe it. At the fame Time he ſent 
the King of Scotland an Aid of a thouſand Men at Arms | 
(a) under the Command of John de Vienne, who was to 


make a powerful Diverſion in the North, in order to fa- 


VOUT , 


(a) Every Man at Arms had with him three or four and ſome» 
times five Knights. | | | 
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vour the Deſcent which the French were to make in the 1385. 
Southern Parts of the Iſland. The Alarm the Engliſh took 


at all theſe Preparations, turned to their Safety. The The Eng- 


\ 
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Court gave ſuch preſſing Orders to levy Troops, and the liſh levy a- 


| = | ? | | > eat Ar- 
| Orders were executed with ſuch Ardour and Expedition, ATE e 
that if we may believe the Hiſtorian, Richard ſaw himſelf Walſing. 


in a very little Time at the Head of three hundred thouſand 


Men. He detached fixty Thouſand, under the Command The Dake 


of the Duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland, whilſt of Lan- 
with the reſt, he himſelf expected the French on the Her 


ches mto 


Southern Coaſt, Upon the Approach of the Duke of Scotland. 
Lancaſter, the Scots, who were already ravaging the Bor- 

ders of England, retired towards the Center of their King- 

dom, leaving the Engliſp General free liberty to revenge 

his Countrymen, by the Ravages. he committed in Scot- 

land, whither he followed them. The greateſt Army prance de- 
Richard had drawn together, having put the King of fers her 
France out of hopes of ſucceeding in his Project, he de- E edition. 
ferred the Execution of it to a more convenient Seaſon. 


By that means Richard was at Liberty to march towards 
Scotland, with the choice Men of his Army. In all Richard 


likelihood, he would have entirely ſubdued that King- 80 inte 
dom, had he known how to improve his Advantage, ſince ark 
the King of Scotland was in no Condition to withſtand ,; 

him. But the Jealouſy the Favourites entertained againſt of ſubdu- 


the Duke of Lancaſter, who commanded under him, was 77S te 


the Reaſon ſo fair an Opportunity, of which the like never Kingdom, 
offered again, was let flip. The Scots perceiving that the 


King of England, inſtezd of puſhing them vigorouſly, 


was taken up in ravaging the Country about Edenburgh, 


began to recover out of the Fright which his formi- 


dable Forces had thrown them into. As they were not 
able to attack him, they judged the beſt way to oblige 


him to quit theirs, would be to make a Diverſion in his 


Country. Purſuant to this Reſolution, they marched at 
a greater Diſtance from the Exgliſh Army, to make the The Scots 
King believe it was in order to avoid coming to a Battle. vate » 
But on a ſudden by haſty Marches they came into Cum- O., 97 


| - a | in Cum- 
berland, Where they made terrible Ravages. Whilſt they bernd. 


they 


opportunity 
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1385. they were marching thither, Richard never troubled hims 

ſelf to inquire after them. So that imagining they were 

fled, and ſatisfied with the Advantages he had already 

| gained, he reſolved to return into England, War not be- 

| Richard ing at all agreeable to his Temper. He had Intelligence 

OO by the Way of the Scors entring Cumberland, and he 

returns ro might eaſily have cut off their Retreat. But notwich- 

London. ſtanding all the Endeavours of the Duke of Lancaſter to 

bring him to a vigorous Reſolution, he choſe rather to 

follow the Advice of the Earl of Oxford. This Favourite 

who had a great Influence over him, found Means to per- 

ſwade him that the Duke of Lancaſter wanted only to 

expoſe him to Danger. This Advice correſponding with 

his Suſpicions and Inclinations, he continued his March, 

without going in queſt of the Enemy. Every Body 

but the Favourites, were ſo amazed at his Unconcern for 

the Calamities his People of Cumberland laboured under, 

that they could not forbear murmuring loudly at it, and 

looking upon the King himſelf as a Prince regardleſs of - 

the Good of the Publick. 

* Whilſt the King was on his ſourney to London, the 

exp Lord Holland, his Brother by the Mother's Side, having 

74% 6: fallen out with the Ear! of Srafford's eldeſt Son, killed him, 

Lo- Scaf- and took Sanctuary in Beverly- Abbey, The Action was 

ford. ſo heinous, that notwithſtanding the Ties of Blood, Ki- 

chard reſolv d to give up the Murderer to the Rigour of the 

8 Law. In vain did the Princeſs of Wales, their common 

reſi +: Mother, 1 for her Son; ſhe could by no means ob- 

Prabn at tain his Pardon. This Reſulal fat ſo hard upon her Mind, 

bis Ne- that ſhe died with Grief a few Days alter. Nevertheleſs, 

ever 5 7 whether the King was ſorry for having been ſo cruel to his 

mls de; Mothers of whether the Homicide found a more powerful 

with Grief. Interceſſor, the Princeſs was hardly in her Grave, when 
he granted the Pardon ſhe had ſued for in vain. 

The Fear of the French Invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
Duke of Lancaſter brought his own Affairs upon the Board, 
and demanded Aſſiſtance of the King to aſfert his Right 
to the Crown of Caſtile. There could never be a more 
ſeaſonable Juncture to obtain what he wanted, Ferdi- 


nand 
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naud King of Portugal being dead without leaving ary 
legitimate Children beſides Beatrice Queen of Caſtile, the 
King her Husband pretended that the Crown of Portugal 
Was devolved to his Queen by the Death of the King her 


Father. Bur the Portugueſe, not being able to bear the 


Thoughts of living under the Dominion of the Caſtilians, 
had placed on the Throne John, natural Son of the late 
King. This Quarrel being hardly to be decided but by 
Arms, the King of Caſtile entered Portugal, and advancing 


40 
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as far as Lisbon, laid Siege to the City. But meeting witn 


a braver Defenſe than he expected, he was fain to march 


off. In the next Campaign he loſt a Battle, which obli- 


ged him to quit Portugal, hoping till to comp:f5 his Ends 
by the Aſſiſtance of France. The new King of Portugal 
finding that his Enemy was about to receive Aid from 

the King of France, ſent Ambaſſadors to England, to make 


an Alliance with Richard, offering ro acknowlege the Duke 


| of Lancaſter for King of Caſtile, and to ſupport his Right | 
With all his Power. Affairs in England were then in a 
Poſture very proper to cauſe the Negotiation of the Por- 


tugeſe Ambaſſadors to meet with Succeſs. Richard, preju- 


| diced againſt the Duke his Uncle, heartily wiſhed him at 


a Diſtance, his Favourites continually buzzing in his Ears 
that he was a dangerous Relation, and a fort of a very 
troubleſome Governour. They repreſented to him more- 


over, that it was his Intereſt to dethrone the King of 
Caſtile, {worn Enemy of the Expliſh; the which was the 


eaſier to be done as the King of Portugal offered to make 


a powerful Diverſion. The Duke of Lancaſter haſtened 


With all poſſible Ardur the Concluſion of this Affair, 


imagining that with the Forces of England and Succours 
of Portugal it would not be impoſſible ro accompliſh his 


Deſigns. All theſe Conſiderations induced the King's 


Council to give a favourable Hearing to the King of Por- 


tugal's Propoſals, and to promiſe the Duke of Lancaſter an 


Aid in proportion to the Importance of the Undertaking. 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, the King called a Parliament 
to demand a Sub/idy which ſhould enable him to go through 
with his Project. The Commons readily granted it, and 

Var. IV, PPT 
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7385. appeared very hearty for the Expedition 3 not ſo much out 
of Love to the Duke, as ro remove him out of the King. 
dom, where it was feared he would at length occaſion Trou- 
bles which might prove fatal to the State. For that rea- 
ſon, they had this Affair ſo much at Heart, that the Cler- 
£7 reſuſing to pay their Part of the Subſidy, they preſent- 
ed an Adareſi to the King, praying him to ſeize their 
Temporalities, Richard, who loved not his Uncle enough | 

to quarrel with the Clergy for his lake, refuſed to comply 
with the Commons Requeſt. His Moderation got him 
from the Clergy, what Force would hardly ever have ex- 
torted from them. Thus the Duke of Lancaſter, ſure of 
the Parliament's. Aſſiſtance, made in quality of King of 
Caftile, a League offenſive and detenfive with the King of 
Portugal, and ſet about making ons for the War 
With all poltiole Expe edition. | | 
The Earl of In this tame Parliament Roger Mortimer Farl of 
2 March was declared prelumptive Heir of the Crown, in 
zo the Cale Richard died without Iſſue. He was Son of Philippa, 
Cron. only Daughter of Lione/ Duke of Clarence, ſecond Son 
© Edward III, and Grandſon of Roger Mortimer Earl of 
March, who was executed as a Traitcr in the late Reign, 
But the Sentence paſſed upon him was afterwards repeal'd, 
on account that the Formalities preſcribed by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Realm hag not been obſerved at his 
Tryal. 
The King * the Parliament dd up, hs King cine on 
confers new the Earl of Cambridge bis Uncle, the Title of Dake of 
nate Tork; on the Earl of Bucking ham his other Uncle, that 
and Favoy. Of Duke of Glouceſter, He could ſcarce diſpenſe 
rites. with raiſ ing theſe two Princes to higher Degrees of Ho- 
nour, unleſs he would leave them below the Earl of Ox- 
ford, whom he created at the ſame Time Marquiſs of 
Dublin, and quickly after Dake of Ireland. This Favou- 
rite was the firſt that bore the Title of Marquiſs in Eng- 
land, where it was hitherto unknown. Azichael de la 
| Pool, another of the King's Favourites Was pry Earl of 
| e and High- Chancellor: 
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S Spaniſh Expedition, he embarked at Por: ſinouth, with an 
Army of twenty thouſand Men, among whom were two our for 
_ thouſand Jen at Arms. He carried along with him Con- Spain: 


In the Begnning of the Year 1386 Leo King of A. 1386. 


5 5 3 King 0 
menia, outed of his Dominions by the Twrks, came to OTE 
5 England tO confer with Richard. His Deſign was to pro- comes into 


cure a firm and laſting Peace bet een France and England, England: | 


in hopes that afterwards the two Crowns would join their 


Forces to reſtore him to his Kingdom. But if he ſucceed- 
ed not in his Project, at leaſt he obtained from Richard a 


cConſiderable Preſent and an yearly Penſion of twenty thou- 


ſand Marks. OE. OE _— 
Ass foon as the Duke of Lancaſter was ready for his The Duke 
| of Lan- 


caſter ſets _ 


ſtantine of Caſtile, his Wife, and his two Daughters Phi- 
lippa and Catherina, the firſt of whom he had by Blanch 
of Lancaſter, and the other by Conſtantia. The King and 
Queen accompanied them to Por!/mourh, and withing 
them good Succeſs, preſented them with two Gold 
Crowns. The Duke having ſet Sail, made ſome ſtay at 
Breſt, and cauſed the Duke of Bretaigne to quit the Siege 


of that Town, which all his Sollicitations had not yet bee 
able to get out of the hands of the Exgliſu, After this; 


purſuing his Voyage, he arrived April the gth at the Co- 
runna, where he landed his Troops. Upon his Arrival; 
he made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Places in Galicia, and at 
length of Compoſtella, where he paſſed the Winter. Whilſt 


the Seaſon prevented him from continuing his Progreſs, 


he concluded a Marriage between Philippa his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter and the King of Portugal, and ſpent the reſt of the 
Time in projecting the next Campaign. 


The departure of the Duke of Lancaſter, which had Great Pres 
made a great Noiſe long before, had put the Court of Frazce . e 
28 > 3 | ves F: rance 0 

upon taking the Advantage of fo favourable a Conjuncture. ,guguer = 


As it was likely that England deprived of her beſt Troops; England: 
would be unprovided for her Defenſe, Charles had reſolved . 


to make afreſh Attempt to conquer that Kingdom. With 
this View he made ſuch prodigious Preparations, that all 
_ Enrope expected with Wonder the Iſſue of this Underta- 
king. He had got ready nine hundred Tranſport- Ships: 
. - OO 
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1386. and cauſed a wooden Fort to be made (which could be ta- 
ken in Pieces) for the Defenſe of his Army after landing. 
If the Duke of Berry his Un le, who had a mind to ren- 
Mezer ai. der the Project abortive, becauſe, ſays a Hiſtorian, he was 
not the Author of it, had not delayed his coming too 
long, the French would have found England unprovided 
with Troops to oppoſe them. Bur the Duke not repair- 
ing to Sluice till the 14th of September, Richard had time 
to prepare for his Defenſe ſo as to have no reaſon to fear 
the mighty Efforts of his Enemies. It was, in all likelt- 
hood, the great diligence of the Engliſh, rather than the 
Seaſon, which was not too far advanced for ſo ſhort a Paſ- 
ſage, which obliged the King of France to ſend his Troops 
into Winter Quarters. | „ . 
Ricard As ſoon as they had received notice in England of the 
raiſe, G grand Deſigns of France, Troops had been levied with 
. that ſpeed and ſucceſs, that an Army of two hundred thou- 
ſand Men were drawn together. Part of theſe Forces were 
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He de- ready to yinder the Enemies landing. But as the having 
mards Ko Men was not ſufficient, and as they muſt alſo be main- 
2 le tained, the which could not be done without a very great 
A- i | . SY 
wear, Charge, the Parliament was called to find ways and means. 
The King having demanded a Subſidy proportionable to his 
wants, the Parliament was very willing to grant it, but 
could not think of leaving the Money in the Hands of the 
King and his Favourites, among whom the Marquiſs of 
Dzblin and the Earl of Suffolk held the firſt Rank. The 
hatred all the People in genera] had entertained againſt theſe 


Lords, was ſo ” that in order to ruin them the Par- 
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; liament ſcrupled not to hazard the loſs of the whole Kings 
wl Ad. dom, They preſented an Addreſs to the King, deſiring 
> % that the Treaſurer and the Earl of Suffolk the Chancellor 
3 ight be removed from their Places. Moreover that all 
gainſt che might be ae, 
Favourites. thoſe might be called to account through whoſe Hands 
_ the Publick Money had paſſed, affirming that the King 
Would had in the Confiſcation of the Eſtates of thoſe that 
bad miſ-behaved, wherewithal to anſwer the Occaſions of 
the Stare, Richard, who little expected any ſuch thing in 
| 5 * 
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put into Places the moſt expoſed, whilſt the reſt ſtood 
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the preſent jun&ure of Affairs, received the Addreſs with . 1386. 
an Indignation it was not poſſible for him to conceal. He 


anſwered with a. great deal of ſharpneſs, that the Parlia- 
ment ought to mind the Buſineſs for which they were 
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convened, and not meddle with Matters which belonged 
not to them. He raſhly added, that, to pleaſe the Parlia- 
ment, he would not turn out the meaneſt Scullion in his Kit- 


The King's 
85 | 1 raſh An- 
chen. At the ſame Time he ſet out for Eltham, not ſwer. 
ſtay ing for a Reply. 5 : e 
Though the King could not doubt but ſo offenſive an The King" 
Anſwer would extremely incenſe the Commons, however he demands 


| ſent, a few days after, the Chancellor himſelf to order them, the Subſidy 


6 : : jn an impe- 
in an imperious manner, to grant him the Subſiay he had de- ious 5 


manded. This Order hitherto unuſual in Affairs of this er. 
Nature, was received with fo great a Concern, that the 
two Houſes uniting upon this Occaſion, as having one and 
the ſame Intereſt, ſent the King word that they would de- Diſpute he- 
bate no Affairs till he ſhould return to his Parliament, L 2nd 
and his Miniſters be puniſhed according to their Deſerts. the Parlia- 
This Reply having provoked the King to the higheſt De- mene. 


gree, he commanded the two Houſes to ſend to him forty 
| Depuries to give an account of their Proceedings. But 


the Parliament was ſo far from complying with his Com- 


mands, that they would have come to an open Rupture, 
it the moſt prudent had not prevailed with them, though 
with great difficulty, to ſend to the King the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter his Uncle, and the Biſhop of EH. The two De- 
puties being come to E/tham, told the King in the Name 


of the two Houſes, that as the Sovereign had Power to 


_ convene them, they had likewiſe a Right to require his 
Preſence in his Parliament. They added, it was enacted 


by an old Statute, That in caſe the King abſented himſelf 
forty Days from his Parliament, without lawful Cauſe, the 


Members might return to their Homes; the which they 
were reſolved to do, if the King perſiſted to deprive them 
of the Honour of his Preſence. To this vigorous Decla- 


ration Richard replied in a great Paſſion, and with no leſs 
Imprudence, That he plainly ſaw his Subjects had taken 


the Relolution to rebel againſt him, and therefore he had 


nothin 
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1386. nothing more to do, than to demand the Aſſiſtance of. the 
King of France, to reduce them to their Duty. The 
Deputies made Anſwer, That the King of France was the 
moſt mortal Enemy of the Engliſb Nation, as he had fully 
given to underſtand by his Endeavours to deſtroy them; 
therefore the deſperate Reſolution the King threatened 
them with, cou'd not but proceed from the pernicious | 
Counſels of ſome about him, who ſought only to ſet him 
at Variance with his faithful Subjects. Upon theſe Words 
they withdrew, ſaying, Their Orders were only to intreat 
him to return to his Parliament, whoſe ſole View was His | 
and the Kingdom's Welfare. | EY 
The King The Deputies being gone, Richard came to more mode- 
conſents to rate Reſolutions. Apparently the Miniſters and Favourites 
00 | of his Were afraid to take upon them the Conſequences which 
Aa Pang might attend a Rupture with the Parliament. In this 
Temper he repaired to the Parliament, and with a good 
Grace granted whatever they had required of him. The 
Chancellor was not only removed from his Office, but ſum- 
moned to appear and give account of his Adminiſtration, 
wherein it was notorious that he had been guilty of many 
Miſdemeanours. As for the Marquiſs of Dublin who was 
juſt made Duke of Ireland, he was ſent away to the I- 
{land the Title whereof he bore, with a Penſion of three 
thouſand Marks, his whole Eſtate being confiſcated by Or- 
Thirrees der of Parliament. This done, the two Houſes appointed 
ie thirteen Commiſſioners to take care of the Publick Affairs 
pointed ro Jointly with the King. The Duke of Glocefter and the 
governmith Earl of Arundel were authorized to examine the Publick 
e Hs. Accounts, and how the King's Revenues had been diſ- 
2% Chan. poſed of. A few Days after the Chancelior having been 
eee found guilty of Miſmanagement, was compelled to reſtore 
| Reftirution, all the Grants he had received of the King. Theſe Grants 
| were ſo exceſſive, that Richard him ſelf, having never com- 
puted them, could not help being ſurprized at them, and 
upbraiding his Favourite for abuſing his Good-will. 
TheFrench Towards the End of this Seſſion came the agreeable News 
3 of the French Army being ſeparated, and their Fleet ſo da- 
maged by a Storm that it could not be fit to put to Ses 
” OE again 
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| fore their Diſgrace, and to, load them with freſh Favours. 
3 The Favourites took their former Poſts with Hearts full 


again a good while. Of the great Number of Ships the 
French had got ready, the moſt Part foundered at Sea, or 
were loſt on the Engliſß Coaſts, Among the laſt were 


found ſome which were freighted with Plank for building 
the Fort above-mentioned. Es 
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The Parliament breaking up as ſoon as the Fear of the Richard 


even affected to careſs them more than he had done be- 


Invaſion was blown over, the King quickly gave Proofs of recs his 
his Fickleneſs, by recalling to Court the Duke of Ireland, Frourites 

the Earl of Suffolk. and the Archbiſhop of Tork. He Mom ae | 
Revenge. 


of Revenge, eſpecially againſt the two Commiſſioners of 


the publick Accounts, who by the ſtrict Examination they 
had made into their Conduct, had occaſioned their Condem- 


nation. It was no hard Matter for them to perſwade the 


young King that it was for his Sake they had ſuffered. 


and that the Deſigns of their Enemies aimed not ſo much 


at the Miniſters as at the King himſelf. They repreſented 
to him, that by accuſing the Counſellors a Man plainly 
ſhows he believes the Sovercign incapable of governing, 


and that the readieſt way to diſcredit a Prince, is the 
perſwading his Subjects that he makes uſe of ill Miniſters. 


| Theſe Infinuations frequently repeated made ſo deep an 
Impreſſion in the King's Mind, that he reſolved to free 
himſelf from the Reſtraint put on him by the Parliament. 


But the Favourites gave him to underſtand that it would 


be a very difficult Task as long as the Duke of Gloceſter 


was at the Head of the Faction. By this Means they led 25. Ruin ef 


him on to conſent. to all the Plots which might bring a- the Duke of 

bout the Ruin of his Uncle. As ſoon as they were ſure Gloceſter | 
of the King's Approbation, they conceried the Means to Atermined. 
| compaſs their Ends. They could think on no better tan 
to poiſon the Duke and ſome other of their principal E-—x 
nemies, at a Feaſt to which the City of London had in- 
vited them. But as they durſt not execute their Plot, , Cape; 


wichout firſt making ſure of the Mayor, he gave the Duke being poi- 


If 


. — 


of Gloceſter notice of it, who came not to the Feaſt. ſoned. 
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If it had been as eaſy for the Favourites to deſtroy 


their private Enemies, as it was to draw upon them the 


King's Hatred, hardly would there have been left in the 


Kingdom a Lord capable of giving them any Umbrage. 
But in a Government ſuch as that of England, efpecially 


during a Minority, it is no eaſy Thing for the King and 
bis Miniſtry to do whatever they pleaſe. The Favourites | 
then ſaw themſelves obliged to have recourſe to ſecret | 


Ways to ruin their Enemies, in the continual Fears they 
were in of being themſelves prevented. Mean while they 
continued to give the King a bad Character of his beſt 
Subjects, till he being of Age, might act with a more 
abſolute Authority. The Earls of Arundel and Notting- 
bam, Admirals of England, having put to Sea in the be- 


ginning of the Spring, took a Fleet of French, Spaniſh, 


and Flemiſh Merchant- Men, and brought to England ſome 


of them laden with Wine. After that they ſailed to 
Bretagne and relieved Breſt, beſieged by the Duke. This 
Piece of Service, which deſerved ſome Return from the 


King, ſerved only to draw upon them his Indignation. 
When they came back from their Expedition, he would 
not vouchſafe to ſpeak to them, ſo much had he been pre- 
judiced againſt them by his Ainiſters. They had intimated 
to him that the taking of theſe Ships would not fail of 


bringing Troubles upon him, which would very much 


embarraſs him. The two Earls, highly offended ar the 
uncivil Reception they met with, threw up their Com- 
miſſions, which was given to the Earl of Northamber- 


land. > 


We Duke 


Ireland 
A vorce⸗ 
Mie, 
Couſin to 
abe King. 


In this manner did the Favourites ſtir up their Maſter 


againſt the principal Lords, in . of reaping the Fruits 
ould be of Ae, which 


of their Artifices, when the King 
would not be long firſt. But an Accident which fell 


out quickly after, made them think fit to haſten the Ex- 


ecution of their Projects ſooner. The Duke of Ireland 


prefuming upon the Influence he had over the King, had 


the Inſolence to divorce his Wife, Daughter of the Lord 


Caucy, and Grand- daughter of Edward III, in order to mar- 


ry one Lanceroue, Maid of Honour to the Queen, of a 
5 „ e 
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ed not the leaſt Concern at it. But it was not ſo with 


N 2 Ba : . a : 


mean Family in Bohemia. Though this Divorce was 4a 1387. 
great Diſparagement to the Royal Family, Richard ſhow- 
5 Dub 
the Duke of Gloceſter, he highly reſented the Affront, and of Glocef: | 
declared he would revenge it the firſt Opportunity. This ter threat- 
Threat made the Duke of Ireland reſolve to be before- ens him 
hand with him. To that End, after having concerted the | 
Means with the King, he made as if he was to go to [re- 
land, and took the Road to Males, whither the King was 


pleaſed to accompany him. But this pretended Voyage was Pf to 
only that they might the more privately concert together 
the Means of executing the Project they had formed of Inte. 


make the 
King Abſo- 


aſſuming an Arbitrary Power, of which the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, Notting- 


ham, were to feel the firſt Effects. The Reſult of their 


Conſultations was, that the King ſhould raiſe an Army in 
order to terrify theſe Lords. That afterwards he ſnould 


call a Parliament, the Election whereof ſhould be ſo ma- 
W naged, that the Members ſhould be all at his Devotion, 


and that he ſhould cauſe to be paſſed all ſuch Acts as were 
neceſſary to ſecure him an unlimited Power. 5 

As ſoon as the Plot was contrived, they went to Not- Richard 
tingham. where the King ſent for all the Sheriffs, ſome of communt- 


the principal Citizens of London, and all the Judges. — is 


When they were met together, he communicated to them % She. 
his Deſign of raiſing an Army to chaſtize the Lords, riffs, 
whom he named to them, among whom was the Duke of 


Gloceſter, and demanded of the Sheriffs what Number of 


Troops each of them could furniſh him with. Then he 


told them he deſigned to call a Parliament, and ordered 


them to let no Repreſentative be choſen but what was in 


the Liſt he ſhould give them himſelf. The Sheriffs made % refuſe 
avſwer, That he gave them ſuch Orders as it was not in ro engage | 
their Power to execute: That the People were ſo well in- # the Plet: 


clined to the Lords he had mentioned, that there was no 


Proſpect of being able to levy an Army againſt them: 
That it was ſtill more Difficult to deprive the People of 


their Right of freely eleRing thoſe who were to repreſent 
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1387. them in Parliament. But the Judges * were not fo ſcru- 


pulous in the Matters relating to them. The King de- 


manded of them whether he had not Power to turn out the 


The Fudges 


decide that 


the King is 


above 


Laws. 


the 


The King's 


Plot comes 


to noi ling. 


The T 


ure 


of CG loceſ- 


ter t:: 
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thirteen Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament, and an- 
nul ſuch Acts as were prejudicial to him ; they replied, The | 
King was above the Laws. Nevertheleſs, when they were 
required to ſet their Hands to their Opinion, ſome of them 
tried to be excuſed, but they were compelled to it by the 
Menaces of the Favourites. Tis affirmed that one of the 


Judges * ſaid aloud after ſigning, That never did Action 


better deſerve hanging than that he had juſt done. The 
Opinions of the Judges being thus extorted, Richard 
thought he had got over all Difficulties. He immediately 
illucch out Commiſſions to levy an Army: But he found 
ſo few willing to ſerve him, that he was forced to deſiſt 
from his Project. Full of Rage at being thus diſappoint- 


ed, he returned to London, after having to no Purpoſe 


declared his Deſigns, which drew upon him more and 
more the Hatred of the Publick. 

A Plot of this Nature, fo publickly contrived, and 
which after all- one is forced to leave unfiniſhed, ſeldom 
fails of proving fatal to the Authors. The Duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and the other Lords of his Party, perceived that 
their Deſtruction was determined; and that if the King 
and his Favourites had not already ſacrificed them to their 
Animoſity, it was not for want of Will but of Power. 


The only Remedy left them as they thought was re- 


courſe to Arms. But as prudent Men make not uſe of 


that Method till all others have proved in vain, the Duke 


of Gloceſter judged it beſt to try once more to remove the 
King's Prejudices. With this View, he ſent the Biſhop 
of London with humble Aſſurances of his Allegiance, and 
an Offer to clear himſelf by Oath of the Crimes falſely laid 


to 


* They were Sir Robert Treſclian, Chief Juſtice, Sir Robert Belknzep, 


Chiet Juſtice of the Cornon-Pleas, Sir John Holt, Sir Roger Fultho: p. 


Sir Hauliam Burgh | 
Sir Robert Belknap, who {aid upon ſigning, There was nothing 


wanting cut a Sledge, a Herſe, and a Halter io carry him to the Death Þ) © 
he deferved, Hiſt. Loceſtrons, FO | 
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to France, and give up to King Charles Calais and Cher- 
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to his Charge. Richard ſeemed at firſt inclinable to ad- 1387. 
mit of this Juſtification ; but the Earl of S ſoon 7 _ 
made him change his Mind, by ſay ing to him, even be- 5er, hs 
fore the Biſhop, he would never be fate on the Throne Reconcilia- 


as long as the Duke of Gloceſter was alive. The Biſhop #9 


of London was fo offended at theſe Words, that he could 
not forbear telling the Favourite, that being condemned 
by Parliament, and holding his Life purely by the King's 


Favour, it became him leſs than any Body, to accuſe 


Loyal Subjects. This bold Reply was ſo diſpleaſing to 


the King, that he commanded the Prelate to depart from 


his Preſence. Affairs being come to this Point, and the 
proſcribed Lords being pertwaded that a vigorous Defenſe 


was the only way left to ſcreen them from the Deſigns of 
the Court, reſolved at length to take Arms. As they 1e Tord. 


were in great Credit with the People, who looked upon rake Arm. 


them as their Protectors, they had ſoon drawn together 


an Army of forty Thouſand Men, with which they 


marched directly to London. . | a 
The Diligence of the Lords broke all the Meaſures of Le King's | 

the King and the Miniſtry. Richard had reſolved to go 2 4 

bourg, in order to have from him a powerful Aid, Which 

might enable him to reduce his Rebellious Subjects, as he 

termed them. But the ſudden Approach of the Lords 


preventing him from executing his Deſign, there was a 


Neceſſity of having Recourſe to other Means to extricate 


himſelf out of the preſent Difficulties. The beſt way as e zries to 
he thought, was to amuſe the Male- contents, whilſt the amuſe the 


Duke of Ireland ſhould go and raiſe an Army in Wales, Lords. 
here he had many Friends. Purſuant to this Project, he 
ſent Word to the Male- content Lords, that he was rea- 


dy to grant them all that was reaſonable, and to that 
End ſhould be on the Morrow in Weſtminſter- Hall, where 
they might come and preſent their Petition. The Lords Interview 


gladly embraced the Offer, and aſter having taken Care 7% King 
not to be ſurprized, they repaired to the Place appointed. 
They found the King ſeated on a Throne in his Royal 
Habit, expeCting their coming. Approaching the Throne, 


and Lords. 
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they fell on their Knees, in the Poſture of Petitioners, || 


though in effect it was not ſo much to ask a Favour, - 
as to prevail with him to puniſh his Miuiſtert. The 
Biſhop of Ely, who was High-Charcellor &, having asked 
the Reaſon of their taking Arms, they replied, it was 
purely for the Good of the King and Kingdom. Adding, 


the King's Perſon ſhould be always inviolable to them, 


The King 
Puts them 
off ro the 
#6xt Par- 
liament. 


and that their Intention was only to bring the Traitors 
which were about him to condign Puniſhment. Then 
they named in particular, the Duke of Ireland, the Earl 
of Suffolk, the Archbiſhop of York, Judge Treſilian, and 

one Bembre an Alderman of London, who was of the Ca- 
bal. The King gravely anſwered, that at the next Par- 

lament, Juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then he upbraid:d 
them for their Preſumption, and would have had them 
believe that it was in his Power to cruſh them, but that 
out of pure Condeſcenſion he was pleaſed to favour them 
with a Hearing. After this he took the Duke of Gloceſ- 
ter by the Hand, and bidding the reſt riſe up, he told 


them Regard ſhould be had to their Complaints. As his 


The Lord's 
continue 
armed. 


Ihe Duke 

of Ireland 
anarches to 
the King's 

Relief. 


Aim was only to amuſe them, he ordered a Proclamatio n 
to be publiſhed, to juſtify their appearing in Arms, in 
hopes that it would induce them to difmils their Troops. 
But they were too well acquainted with the Character of 
the King and his Miniſters, ro truſt to their bare Word. 


The Apprehenſion of being oppreſſed all on a ſudden, as 


ſoon as they ſhould be no longer in a Condition to make 
themſelves feared, made them reſolve to continue in Arms 
till the Parliament ſhould meet. It was not long before 
they plainly ſaw how necxſſary this Reſolution was. 
The Duke of Ireland having levied an Army in Wales with 
wonderful Expedition, marched with all Speed to the 
King's Aſſiſtance. If he ſhould be able to approach Lon- 
don, it was not certain that the Citizens would join the 


Confederates. To prevent this Danger, the Earl of Der- 


iu defeated. by, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, went out with 


Part of the Army to meet the Duke of Jreland, and find- 
ing 


6 De la Pool was not Chancellor again after he was recalled. 
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ing bim in Oxfordſhire gave him Battle, and gained an 
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| ealy Victory over a General who was nothing leſs than a 


Warriour. In the beginning of the Fight, the Duke who 
was afraid of falling into the Hands of his Enemies, took 


came of his Army. All his Baggage being taken, in a 


/ Casket was found a Letter from the King, commanding 


him to march to London with all poſſible Speed, and pro- 


miſing him to live and dye with him. This Defeat hav- 


ing broke all the King's Mcaſures, the Duke fled into 
Holland, and after ſome ſtay at Utrecht, he went and 
lived at Louvain, where he died three Years after. The 
Earl of Suffolk would have retired to Calais, but the Go- 
vernor not daring to take upon him ar ſuch a Juncture 
either to arreſt or prote& him, choſe to ſend him back 


to his Heels, without troubling himſelf about what be- 


Letters 
found m 
lis Cashet. 


Hoe retires 
into Hol- 
land. 


to the King. Mean while the King had ſheltered him- 


ſelf in the Tower, uncertain as he was what Reſolution 


ſtopped at that Time, bringing him a Safe-Condutt to 
come to Boulogne, where King Charles wa'ted for him. 
It was moreover diſcovered by a Letter found in the 
Hands of the ſame Perſon, that Charles expected to be 
put in Poſſeſſion of Calais and Cherboumg, and that he had 
even advanced Part of the Sum which he was to give for 
thels ewe Places. | 

The Confederate Lords being ſatisfied better than they 


had hitherto been, of the pernicious Deſigns of the King 


and his Miniſtry, marched the whole Army into London; 
which done, they demanded a Conference with the King. 


Richard would fain have been excuſed ; but as he ſaw there 


the victorious Lords would come to with regard to him. 
He had the more Reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was 


He Ring 's 
_ Deſigns are 
diſcovered. 


1388. 
Conference 
of the Lords 
with the 
King. 


was no Remedy, and as he was apprehenſive of ſtarving in 


the Tower, he durſt not refuſe it. At this Interview, 


they upbraided him bitterly with the Nortingham-Plot to 


| deſtroy them; with his Deſign to make himſelf Abſolute 
by means of an Army; with bis attempting to have a Par- 


liament at his Devotion; with his Orders to the Duke of 


They re- 
proach the 
King. 


Jreland to march to London, whilſt he was fooling them 


with vain Promiſes ; laſtly, with the Treaty he had made 


with. 
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1388. with the King of France, to deliver up Calais and Cher- 


The King burg. Richard anſwered theſe Reproaches with a Shower 
anſwers Of Tears, which moved the Lords. They imagined that 
er but the King's ill Conduct proceeded only from his little Ex- 
with Tears. perience, and the bad Counſels of his Favourites, and that 

having them no longer about him, he might return to the 
right way. This Notion having made them more tract- 

able, it was agreed that the King ſhould on the Morro w- 

| be at Weſtminſter, to ſettle with them the Affairs of the 
Upon the Government. Hardly were they our of the Tower, be- 
Km te- fore he altered his Mind, and ſent them Word that he 
Tan % would not confer with them. This Fickleneſs incenſed 


come 70 


Weſtmin- them ſo that they let him know immediately, that in caſe 
ſter as he he came not next Day to Weſtminſter as he promiſed, they 
hadzgre'd, . : ( | 
"obey thres. would repair thither themſelves, and proceed to the Elec- 
ten to tion of a new King. So precile a Declaration put him 


chuſe a into ſuch a Fright, that he not only came to the Place of 


new Rg. Conference, but conſented alſo to the Baniſhment of his“ 


Ajeiits © 2 ; « 
_> _ ag two principal Favourites, together with the Archbiſhop of 


niſhment York, the Biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, and ſeveral 
6f his Fa- other Lords and Ladies, who had favoured the Deſigns 
oute. of the Court. As for the Judges, it being reſolved they 
ſhould be treated with the utmoſt Rigour, they were 
taken off the Benches in Wejtminſter-Hall and ſent to the 
Tower. 5 . 5 ; 

_ The Parliament being aſſembled in February 1389, ſe- 
The Parlia- Veral Perſons were impeached of High-Treaſon, and ſen- 
ment meet. tenced to divers Puniſhments. Tyeſilian, Bembre, and 
ſeome other Knights and Gentlemen were hanged at Tyburn. 
The reſt of the Judges wich the Biſhop of Chicheſter 
received the ſame Sentence: But they had their Lives 
granted them, and were baniſhed to Jreland. As for the 
two Favourites and the Archbiſhop of York, they were 
condemned to Exile, and their Eſtates confiſcated to 

the King's Uſe. . „„ note 
AGmrat After the Parliament had thus paid what was thought 
Pardon, due to Juſtice, Two Acts were paſſed, the firſt of which 
: forbad the aſcribing to the King the late Commotione, 
and the other granted a general Pardon to both Parties. 
| 255 N 5 Matters 


* 


take the Advantage of the Juncture, had advanced as far lth dfear- 


at length defeated, and Hotſpur taken Priſoner. 


' ance of the Duke of Bretagne attacked by the King of 
France. His coming having obliged Charles to grant 


from thoſe of the Old, took care not to ingage the King 
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Matters being thus ſettled, the King renewed his 1388. 
Coronation Oath, as if he had began a new Reign, 
and all the Lords did him Homage, and repeated their 


Oaths of Allegiance. This Parliament, which was called 

the Mercileſs, broke up not till Tune the tu. 5 
During the Troubles in England, the Scots willing to 75, rng- 
as Newcaſtle, under the Conduct of Sir William Douglas, e H tte 
and committed great Ravages on the Borders. As 3 Oy 

as the Commotions were appeaſed, Henry Percy, ſirnamed 

Hotſpur, Son of the Ear] of Northumberland, marched 

againſt the Scots, and giving them Battle, ſlew Douglas 

with his own Hand. But the Earl of Dunbar coming 

upon him during the Battle with a Body of freſh Troops, 

gave ſuch a Turn to Matters, that the Engliſpb Army was 

About the ſame Time, the Earl of Arundel, whom the Exploits of 


Parliament had made High-Admiral, went to the A TT | 


the Duke Peace, the Engliſb were ſent Home. In his 

Return the Earl of Arundel took from the French Eighty 

freighted Ships, and plundered the Iſles of Ree and Oleran; 

after which he ſailed with his Fleet to England. Shortly Trnuce with 
after, the two Crowns agreed upon a Three Years Truce, France. 


in which the Scots were included. 


Ever ſince the laſt Parliament, all was quiet enough in Richard 
England. The new Miniſters, guided by different Maxims tales Hen 


im the 
3 5 | be k ; 8 Govern- 
in ſuch Proceedings as had brought him upon the Brink men. 


of Ruin. But if they had ſucceeded ſo far as to change 


| the King's Council, they had not found it fo eaſy a 
matter to change his Temper. Full of his own Merit, 


he beheld himſelf with extreme Regret under the Di- 


rection of another, at a time when he was of Age to hold 
the Reins of the Government himſelf, Upon his entring 


into his One and twentieth Year, he called his Council, 


ordering all the Members to be preſent. When they 
were met, he demanded of them how old he was, to 


—— — —ů 


Which 
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1389. which Anſwer was made, he was full Twenty Years of 
Age. Since it is ſo, added he, I will govern my King- 
dom my ſelf; the Condition of a King ought not to be 
the Mini- worſe than that of his Subjects, who are at Liberty at that 
Ary. Ape to manage their own Affairs. Having thus made 
known his Mind to them, he commanded the Chan- 
cellor to deliver him the Great Seal, which he gave to 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter *. At the ſame time he turned 
out the Biſhop of Hereford from being High-Treaſurer, 
and removing from the Council Board the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter his Uncle, the Earl of Warwick, and ſome others 
whom he did not like, he put ſuch in their Room as 
he believed more pliant to his Will. This Procedure 
had nothing unuſual in it, ſeeing it was in his Power 
to make theſe Alterations. However it was remarked 
that he had never given leſs Signs of Prudence which 
thoſe who begin to be of Age are ſuppoſed to have, than 
in the Choice of his new Miniſters, who were by no 
means qualified for their Poſts. Accordingly it was not 
long before Diſorder and Confuſion were viſible in the 
| Publick Affairs. One of the firſt Things the Favourites 
The Duke did, was to inſinuate to the King, that the Duke of G'o- 
Glo- ceſter had ill Deſigns upon his Perſon, But the Duke 
_ ceſter he- {g fully vindicated his Innocence, that the King was 


F CSAREY 0 75 8 en. hes 6 


» eee aſhamed of having given Ear to fo groundleſs a Charge, Wh : 
felf. He would not- however ſuffer the Duke to proſecute his 
| oe” ] 
Accuſers, though they had been confuted in his Pre- Nh 
ſence. =” | 
1290. __ Whilſt Richard was apprehenſive of the Attempts of One 
Retun of Uncle, who was repreſented to him as a very dangerous 
che Due of Enemy, he ſaw Another arrive who was no leſs for- ; 
Lancalter. midable. This was the Duke of Lancaſter, who was ; 
come back from the Spaziſh Expedition. The Progreſs 
he had made there, had at length obliged the King of ? 
Caſtile to make a Treaty with him, whereby he bound N _ 
himſelf to pay down Six hundred thouſand Livres, with ; 
an Yearly Penſion of Forty thouſand, during the Lives Þ , 
| N | of 


NS. william Wickham, Founder of Fincheſter-School and New-College 
in Oxford, | N . 
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of the Duke and Dutcheſs. This Treaty Was followed 
by a Marriage of the Princeſs Catherine, Daughter of the 


Duke by Conſtantia, irh Henry, eldeſt Son of the King 


of Caſtile, on the Score of which Marriage the Duke and 
Dutcheſs reſigned their Right to that Crowns 

Although Kichard was not very well pleaſed with the 
Duke of Lancaſter's Arrival, he received him however 
with ſuch Careſſes as gave room to hope for a happy 
Union in the Royal Family for the time to come. This 


Propoſal was increaſed by the Reconciliation, which the 


Duke of Lancaſter hrought about between the King and 
the Duke of Gloceſter; a Reconciliation which appeared 


— 


421 
1390. 


The King 


is reconciled © 


to his Un- 
cles 2 


10 ſincere on the King's Side, that all the World was 


deceived. Notwithſtanding this fair Outſide, the Preſence 


of the Duke of Lancaſter was a great Eye-ſore to Richard. 
We may judge of this by the Price he was willing to 
purchaſe his Abſence with. To attain his Ends, he made 
him the richeſt Preſent that a King of England could 
then make a Subject, by inveſting him with the Dutchy 
of Guienne, with the ſame Privileges as were granted to 
the late Prince of Wales th? King's Father. As he had 
never had any Affection for him, his making him ſo 
noble a Preſent could be only with a View to remove 
him at a Diſtance from England. 

Shortly after the Earl of Derby, eldeſt Son of the 
Duke of Lancaſter went and bore Arms in Pruſſia, where 
he ſignalized himſelf by many Gallant Actions. Whliſt 
this . was endeavouring to gain a Reputation by 
his warlike Exploits, Richard paſſed his Time in Sham- 
Fights. He ſpent immenſe Sums in Joursaments, which 
gave occaſion to compare him, very much to his Diſs 
advantage, with the Earl of Derby his Couſin, Who was 
in great Eſteem. 5 

Whilſt the King was taken up with theſe Diverſions, 
the Parliament revived à Statute, enacted in the Reign 


| of Edward III, and confirmed in this. By this Act 
it was made High-Treaſon to bring into the Kingdom 


Proviſions from the Court of Rome without the King's 
Licenſe, A Nuntio, who was ſent to England upon this 
Yor. IV, „ KK Kk Account, 


He gives 
Guienne 
to the Due 
of Lan- 
caſter. 


The Earl 


of Derby 
goes and 


ferves in 


Pr uſſia. | 


1 39 I. * 
Statutes 
ag. ac the 
Proviſi 10s 
revi ved. 


2 
139 t. 


— 
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Account, made 4 great Noiſe, and even threatened that the 
Pope would bring Things to the laſt Extremity. ia But 
his Menaces were uncapable bf obliging the Par] ment 


to annul the 4. All he could obtain was a Reprieve 


re ve 

Experces 

v/ he 
King. 


1292; 
The Len- 
Honers re- 
8 lend 
m 
kool. 


He takrs 
away their 
Carter; 


for thoſe who were guilty, till the enſuing Parliament. 
Though a terrible Plague, and a Famine no leſs intole- 
table, afflicted England at that time, the King, who was 
fond of Pomp and Shew to Exceſs, retrenched none of 
his Diverſions or Expences, which ran out to prodigious 
Sums. *Tis affirmed that he entertained daily fix thou- 


land Perſons. He valued himſelf mightily upon ſurpaſ- 


ling in Mzgaificence all the Sovereigns in Europe, as if he 
had been poſſeſſed of an unexhauſtible Fund of Treaſure. 


In his Kitchen alone three hundred Domeſticks were em- 


ployed, and the Queen had the like Number of Women 
in her Service. The Courtiers obtained ſo readily what- 
ever they asked for, that the King's Favours loſt much 
Of their Value by their eaſineſs to be come at. Ina word, 
he affected in every thing a Profuſeneſs which could not 
but be very chargeable to his Subjects, and by neceſſary 
Conſequence draw on him their Averfions gn 
As his Revenues were not ſufficient for ſo great Ex- 
pence, he had a mind to try to get fome Money out of 
the Londeners, But not to frighten them he was cons 
tented firſt to ſee how they ſtood affected by borrowing 
only a thouſand Pounds; apparently with Deſign not to 
confine himſelf afterwards to ſo ſmall a Matter. How 
inconſiderable foever this Sum might be, he had the vex- 
ation to be refuſed in a very inortifying Manner, even to 
the cutting in Pieces by the Populace an Italian Merchant 
ho had offered to lend the Money himfelfs Richard 
highly reſented this Aﬀront, which ſoon after he found 
an Opportunity to revenge: Under Colour of puniſhing 
Tumult of litele Conſequences raiſed by a Baker's Ap- 
prentice; he tripped the City of all her Privileges; took as 


way her Charter and removed the Courts of Judicature to 


iel He 
Feist e, jor 


dbne g. 


Tork. It is true, he reſtored all again afterwards; but the 
Cundeners were obliged to redeem their Charter by a Pre- 
ent ot ten thouland Pounds and two Gold Crowns. But 


though 


* 


© wi. | md 8 „ 


„ 
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though they paid dearly for their refuſing to lend the King 139%: 


22 thouſand Pounds, it was nothing in compariſon to the 


Prejudice the King received by it. By this Procedure he 
loft all remains of Affection in the Citizens, who mide | 


him ſenſible in the Sequel, how dangerous it is for a King 


of England to have London for his Enemy. 
In the Beginning of the Year 1393 arrived at London 1393. 


Deputies from the Eugliſſʒ ſettled in [re; land, Imploring Rebeliion 


Aſſiſtance againſt the Natives, For ſome time there had in Ireland: 


been frequent Inſurrections in the Iſland, which plainly 
ſhowed that the Iriſh wanted to ſhake off he Yoke of the 


Engliſh. Theſe Ditorders ſhould have had a ſpeedier Reme- 
dy, but Richard, too much addicted to his Pleaſures, had 


SS Had the Affairs of Ireland, as if he had been wholly 
unconcerned. At length, Matters were come to that pls 
that he could not without hazarding the loſs of the Iſlands 
put off any longer the apply ing dome Remedy to the 


Evil. The Duke of Gloceſter offered to go and ſuppreſs The King 
the Rebels : But the King not thinking proper ta truſt pr pes 26, 
him with the command of an Army, reſolved to go him. 4 zo Tres, 
ſelf. In this Reſolution he called a Parliament, which \ 


jray the Charges of an Embaſſy of the Duke of Lanca- France, 


ſter and Gloceſter, who were to go and negotiate a final 
Peace with France. But this Affair came to nothing by 


an Accident which prevented the Plenipotentiaries from 


meeting between Ardres and Guiſues, according to Agree- 

ment. King Charles, who was from time to time ſeized $j-knefs. off 
with a Diſtemper which deprived him of his Underſtand- Charles VI 
Ing, being come to Abhevillę on purpoſe to let the Engliſh 


ſee he was in good Health, fell into one of his uſual Fits, 
His Relapſe occaſioned the putting off the Negotiation of 
the Peace to a more convenient Seaſon. 
The Preparations the King was making for his Voyage 1394. 


Ps Ireland were ſomewhat interrupted in the Beginning Death of 


of the Year 1394, by the Funeral Solemnities of his 7%. Queen 
Queen, and of the Dutcheſſes of Lancaſter and Tor who 

all died about the ſame time, Tis ſaid the Queen was a 

great Favourer of Wicklif* s Doctrine, and that, had ſhe 


Ve. IV. RKkKa red 


N 
granted him a large Sum as well for the 1r:ſh War as to de- e 


— 
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1323. lived any time longer ſhe would have ſaved the Lollaras, 
| ſo Wickliff's Followers were called, a great many of the 
Calamities they afterwards underwent. The Departure of 
the Duke of Taucaſter their chief Patron, who was gone 
to take Poſſeſſion of the Principality of Gauienae, not a 
Fttle contributed to help forward the Deſigns of their Ene 
mies, who laid hold of theſe favourable Junctures to per- 
ſecute them, 
The king How great ſoever Richard's Grief might be ſor the 
goes rolre- Death of the Queen, he ſet out however tor Ireland, as 
ara he had defigned. He arrived there in September, and at 
Progreſs. firſt made ſome Progreſs againſt the Rebe's. But 
s the Seaſon would not permit him to proceed, he went 
to Dublin, where he called a Parliament, whilſt the Duke 
. of Gloceſter aſſembled another in England *, which 
granted a Subſidy for carrying on the War in N 
139 % Kichard was preparing to take the Field again, when the 
Deſigns of Archbiſhop of Tore and Biſhop of London arrived from 
be England, being come to intreat him in the Name of the 
— Clergy, to Fllen his return to his own Kingdom. They 
. to Even gave him to underſtand, that the leaſt Delay might 
ſend to the bring an irreparable Damage to Religion. The Foundation 
King. of this grear Alarm was that at the late Parliament the Lol. 
Jards had made Inſtances to ſet on foot a Reformation of 
the Church *. As they had a great many Friends 
in the Kingdom, and even in the Parliament-Houſe, the 
Clergy were afraid they would proceed upon this Refor- 
mation. This is the Reaſon that the two deputed Pre- 
lates magnified to luch a degree the Danger the Church 
The King's was in, that Richard ſet out immediately for England, lea- 
return. ving to the Earl of March the Care of putting an End 
Tries 10ſup: to the War. Upon his arrival at London, he took certain 
re/s the 
ard PINES with the Clergy to y to ſuppreſs the Sect of the 
EW Halen, 


* Wallaagham Gaye, he en was ſummoned by Edmund Duke 
of York, whom the King had lefr Regent; and that the Duke of 
Gloceſter, whom the King had carried along with him to Ireland, re- 
pore to Eneland to ſet forth the King” s Wants. a 

© They delivered a Remonſtrance into the Houſe againſt ue of- 
ee ot the Church, containing rwelye Articles, 


Affection, he cauſed the Coffin to be opened, that he 
might have the Ple:ſure. to ſee the Man whom he land. 
loved ſo greatly. Then he celebrated his Funeral in a 


to alienate it. This Pretenſion of theirs was backed with 


from England, they ran the risk of ſeeing themſelves de- 


falling under the Dominion of France. For this Reaſon 


was objected to them that they had never made the ſame 


Father. But they replied, there was a wide Difference 


do be but for a time, whereas it might eaſily happen that 
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 Lollards, and compelled one Sir Richard Story publickly 1395. 


to abjure their Doctrine, threatning to puniſ him with 
Death if ever he returned to that Sed. 
Shortly after was brought over into England, by the The Corpſe 


King's Order, the Corpſe of the Duke of Ireland, who of the Pule 


died at Touvain. This Object having revived the King's 7 jrmand 


140 Eng- 


magnificent Manner, and was pleaſed to honour it with 
his Preſence, as Edward II. had formerly done with re- 
gard to Gaveſion, But the Nobility would not ſhow that 


| Reſpect to a Favourite, of whom they had ſo much 
| reaſon to complain. So that, like Edward II. Richard 
| was attended at the Funeral Pomp with only ſome of the 


Clergy *. - | 
_ Whilſt the King had been employed in his Iriſþ Expe- 1396. 


dition, the Duke of Lancaſter, who was gone to Bour- The Gai- 


125 3 | | vith COINS refrefe 
deaux to get his Sovereignty acknowledged, had met with , JS 


unexpected Obſtacles. The Gaſcoins, pretending that J. 4% che 
their Country was inſeparably united to the Crown of Date of 
England, maintained that it was not in the King's Power La: eiter. 


a Conſideration of Intereſt, which confirmed them in 
their Obſtinacy. They ſaid, if once they were ſeparated 


prived of the only Protection which could prevent their 


they aſſerted that the Alienation in queſtion was equally 
prejudical to themſelves and the Crown of England. It 


Scruple with regard to the Prince of Males, that King's 


between That Alienation and This. That the former be- 


ing made in favour of the next Heir to the Crown, was 
the 


* He was buried at Cola in E/ſ:x. He was ſuccecded in his Eſtate 
and Honour of Earl of Qxford, by Alveric de Vere his Uncle. 
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| His third readily yielded to, ſeeing he could not help it. 
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1396. the latter might be for ever. 


| Q 
. comfort him in ſome mealure for his loſs, the King gave 
him leave to marry Catherine Rowet, Widow of Sir Tho- 


ſinated. legitimated by King and parliament, by the Name of Beau- 
ford. Some time after the King created the eldeſt Ear! 
of Sommerſet *. 

Richard Before the Arrival of the Duke of Laxcaſter, the King 

ei had ſent Ambaſſadors to France, to demand in marriage 


— Lſabella Daughter of Charles VI. The Court of France. 
Paughter. had ar firſt rejected this Propoſal, as well becauſe the 
Princeſs was but ſeven years old, as becauſe ſhe had been 


A 28 Years promiſed to the Duke of Bretagne. However, in ſpite 
Truce. of all Obſtacles, the Marriage was concluded at a ſecond 


Negotiation, and the ſame Time, a Truce for twenty 


eight Years was agreed upon between the two Crowns. 


Interview Shortly after both the Kings met between Arares and Ca- 
of che tuo lais under Tents pitched on purpoſe, where the two 


. Courts diſplayed all their Magnificence, and where the 
Treaty was ſigned and the Nuprials ſolemnized. Tis af- 
firmed that on this Occaſion Richard expended three hun- 
dred thouſand Marks *, a Sum far exceeding that of two 

hundred thouſand, which he received in Deduction of 

= Date What had been promiſed him with his Queen. 
Gioce- of Gloceſter, who liked neither the dre nor the Truce, 


ter repros- could not forbear ſhowing bis Diſcontent, He frankly 


Kg. 
poſe to exert his endeavours for the Recovery of What Eng- 


land had loſt in France, by making a vigorous War, 
than by entering i into an Alliance vd a Crown that had 


* There were four, John, Themas, Henry * 8 They 


were ſirnamed Beaufort from the Caſtle of e in France, that 


came by Blanc of Artois, 
$4 Speed Liys, forty Thouſand, p. 606. 


Vol. IV. 
After ſeveral Conteſts on 


this Sudject, which laſted ſome time, the King reſolved at 
length to revoke the Grant, which the Duke of * 


was Swinford, The Duke had kept her as his Miſtreſs 
ferds legi- many Years, and had by her ſeveral Children, which were 


The Duke 


told the King, that it would have been more to the Pur- 


all 
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all along gained more by Treaties with the Eugliſh thah 


by Force of Arms: 1 85 
The King's uſual Expences, and the Charge he had 


lately been at for his Marriage, having entirely drained his 
| Exchequer, and even forced him to borrow large Sums, 
there was a neceſſity of recurring to extraordinary Ways 


to fill his Coffers. Though the Parliament which met 


in the Beginning of the Year 1397 granted him a very 
conſiderable Sum, it was not ſufficient to enable him to 
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pay his Debts. Beſides, he took occaſion to increaſe the 


Expence of his Houſhold, from a Report which was 
ſpread that the Electoral Princes had caſt their Eyes upon 
him, to raiſe him to the Imperial Dignity, and by fo do- 


ing, ſtill brought himſelf to greater Streights. As he He mates 


was aſhamed to demand a freſh Subſidy of the Parliament, 
he had recourſe again to Loans, or rather to extorted 


cumſtances. There was not a Lord, Biſhop, Gentleman, 


uſe of ille- 


gal Ways to 


Grants, which he exacted from all Perſons in eaſy Cir- Taye Rn | 


or rich Burgher, but what was obliged to lend him Mo- 


' ney, though they were very ſenſible he never deſigned 


to repay them. But though this Method of raiſing Mo- 
ney upon the People, had all along been looked upon by 


the Engliſh, as one of the greateſt Breaches of their Privi- 


leges, it occaſioned no Commotion at this Time. Eve- 
ry Body was intimidated, and although they highly re- 
ſented theſe unjuſt Proceedings, they took them patiently; 
in hopes it would be the laſt Time. | | 


People beheld not fo calmly the Reſtitution of Cher- He gives 


| bourg to the King of Navarre, and of Breſt to the 
Duke of Bretagne. Though theſe two Places belonged 
not originally ro Exgland, yet the Engliſh had been at ſo 


vaſt a Charge in aiding the Princes, to whom they apper- 
tained; that they might have juſtly kept them till they 


up Breſt 
and Cher- 
bourg. 


LI: 
. 


were reimburſed their Expences. This made every Body ene, 

extremely diſſatisfied with giving them up, and the more murmuri 

becauſe the King had but an inconſiderable Sum for ſo do- . 
ing, the which was alſo laviſhed away in needleſs Expences. 
It is true he pretended that the Engagement he was under 

to reſtore the Places after a Peace, or a long Truce with 


—— — Poo — — — 


France; 
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»397- France, made this Reſtitution neceſſary ; but it was well 


known alſo that the King of Navarre, and the Duke of 
TheDnke of 


Bretagne had been the firſt to. break their Word. Be that 
Gbdceſter as it will, the Duke of Gloceſter thought this falſe Step 


reproaches ſo prejudicial to England, that he could not help upbraid- 


* ing the King with it in very ſharp Terms ; to which 


Richard made ſuch a Reply as plainly ſhowed him how 


much he was offended at his Remonſtrance. This Acci- 
dent revived in the Heart of the King the Hatred he hac 


before entertained againſt the Duke of Gloceſter, which 

being rather laid aſleep than extinguiſhed, did not fail to 

| break out from Time to Time, how careful foever he 
Richard might be to conceal it. He complained to the Dukes of 
fuſpets bis Lancaſter and Tork, that the Duke of Gloceſter took upon 


ales. him to controle his Actions; and amongſt his Complaints, 


he ler fall ſome Expreſſions, which made them think he 


* 


him, and did not queſtion in the leaſt but the Duke their 


| Brother had the fame, though his haſty Temper cauſed 


him ſometimes to ſpeak with too much Warmth. The 
King appeared ſatisfied with what they ſaid. However, 


The Dukes his Eaſineſs to be appeaſed, after ſhowing ſo great Anger, 
800 gave them Suſpicions, Which induced them to quit the 


eater quiit Court, and retire to their Eſtates. Their withdrawing 
nue Court. proved in all likelihood the Occaſion of the Duke of G/o- 
ceſter's Ruin. His Enemies had the better Opportunity 
to exaſperate more and more the King againſt him, and to 


determine him at length to get rid of that troubleſome In- 


ſuſpected all three of having ill Deſigns upon him. The . 
two Dukes proteſted they had an unſhaken Loyalty for 


ſpector. But as they could lay hold of nothing in his 


Conduct which might expoſe him to the Rigor of the 


Law, and as it would be dangerous to take away his Life 


The King that Way, Richard reſolved to make uſe of a ſpeedier 


Fee ide, and leſs uncertain Method. To compaſs his Ends, he 


Date of ame one Morning to his Uncle's Country Houſe, and 


Oloceſter. 


finding him in Bed, deſired him to get up in all haſte 


and go with him to London. He pretended he wanted 


him in an Affair of very great Moment, which he would 
acquaint him with on the Road. The Duke being ſoon 
| — mounted 


bock I. 12. RICHARD I. 


mounted on Horſeback, rode by the King, who talked to 
him about the pretended Buſineſs, without ſhowing he 
had any other Deſign. Whilſt they were diſcourſing to- 
gether, they came to a hollow Way, where the Duke was 
ſurrounded on a ſudden with a Troop of Horſe, and 
carried on board a Ship, which lay ready in the Thames to 
convey him to Calais *. Upon the King's coming to 


London, he ſent for the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, 


and after he had talked with them ſome Time, in a man- 
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And appre- 
hends the 


Earls of 
Warwick 


ner very different from his Deſign, he ordered them to and Arun- 
be e and ſent to the Toer. He ſerved the del. 


Lord Cobham the ſame, with ſome other Lords whom he 


deſigned to get rid of. In the mean Time the Intelli- 4 Procla- 


gence he received that the People began to ſtir, obliged 
him to iſſue out a Proclamation, wherein he affirmed that 
theſe Lords were taken into Cuſtody for freſh Miſde- 
meanours, promiſing moreover that they ſhould be- pro- 


* 1 


ceeded againſt according to Law. 


mation An 
bout it. 


Sl 


This Proclamation having ſomewhat appeaſed the Peo- The Peers 


rather than to ask their Advice about the manner of pro- 


| ceeding againſt the Priſoners, ſince he was already deter- 
mined what to do. However he made uſe of this Pre- 


ple, the King ſummoned all the Peers of the Realm to ve ſum- 
| Nottingham. This was done with Deſign to ſound them, 


moned, 


tence to convene them. After the Matter had been de- 


bated in Council, the Lords fearing to draw on themſelves 
either the King's Indignation, or the Hatred of the Pub- 


lick, in Caſe they came to any Reſolution, declared the 


Affair was of ſuch. a Nature that it could not be decided 


but by the Authority of the Parliament. This was pre- 


” The King came to P leſhy in Fx, about five a Clock in the Af 
ternoon, and told the Duke at Supper, that he muſt go with him 


to Londen that Night. Accordingly, with no more than 7 Servants, 


| he ſet out wich the King, taking the Way of Bondelay to avoid the 


common Road, and riding hard they came to Stratford about ten 
or eleven a Clock, where the King putting Spurs to his Horſe, rode 


away before, at the ſame Time the Earl Marſhal, who lay in Am- 


buſh, ſeized upon the Duke, who in vain cried out to the King for 


Help. Froj/ard. p. 287. | . 5 ED 
> T9 hb I WET ciſely 


\ * 
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, , fue what the Kin wanted | x f 
e neceſſary Meaſures > +. r Wy taken all 
gras ax Some Time ſince, he had e the Sherif of ch 
— 8 Kingdom, and ſuffered none to continue in, but wha 0 
promiſed to be ſubſervient to his Deſigns ; He h rep ad 
the fame Thing with regard to all the Magiſtrate wn þ 
Ee EE Spd 
So that by Means of theſ e dots ie, 
" publick Poſts he had obs. 8 nol . 
choſen as he had made ſ | 006/41 rai 
elected that ſhould = 1 1 any were 
were ordered to uſe all ſorts 0 1325 9 Sheriffs 
 k&ion, and ger others choſe in their Room, Bel + 
as the Howſe of Commons eiae « p elides, 
lidity of Elections, he was very well fared th ny 3 
hament ſo made up, he could get ſuch 6 ES 
jected as he had a Mind to 8 meg w_ 
Let it not be thou he th t it ; . 
| for a King of es to n e ed 
perience has long ſince confirmed b) Me * N Ex- 
ces, that by the like Ways, it is Pad en bei els Inſtan- 
ble, to caule ſuch Repreſentatives to be ch en ”Y offi 
vajed to the Court, However, Hiſt roman rs 
Jt was in the "nar nds | 8 —_— That 
Practices were firſt ſer on Foot TE of that ſuch 
added, that this was one of the princi a Ca { a 
ard's downfall as we ſhall ſee ee | 3 es of Kich. 
| H . NN that a Nation can ſte their eee 
Ahe Biſſep The Parli rid themſelves of ſuch an Oppreſſion. 
Tee bite, The Parliament being thus packed, the Biſhop of Ex. 
ſpeech pn 32 the Seſſiaus with a Speech, wherein be iran. : 
he avfotute \ ard tO | 7 | F 
Power of and that 1 wa * . Power was unlimited, 
we Nis. ſevereſt Puniſhment, eee. Tay it deſerved the  V 
met with a general Approbation 5 p nende which Þ 
the Aft of 8 palled pts Cy e oo lament repealed 
| the Duke of Glocefter, the Earls of Warwick eme 2 
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| pulled that were paſſed in the Parliament, which appoints 1397: 


| 1 during his Minority. 


and his Eſtate confiſcated to the King's uſes Then the Earls of 
| Earls of Arundel and Warwick were accuſed of the ſame Warwick 
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ed the thirteen Governours to the King, as having been 


the Parliament of 1386 deſerved to be called tlie Uajuſt and 
Mercileſs, I cannot think what Name odious enough violent pre- 


could be given to this. By a manifeſt Prevarication, this <5 of 


Ajembly made no ſcruple to Sacrifice to the Paſſions of e 
the King and his Miniſters, the moſt diſtinguiſhed Lords 
of the Kingdom, as well as the Liberty and Priviledges of 
the People. Thomas Arundel, Archbithop of Canterbury, Archbiſhop 
was impeached of High-Treaſon, for having been one of Arundel 
the Commiſſioners appointed by the Parliament of 1386, baniſhed; | 


to whom was committed the Inſpection of the Admini- 


ſtration of the Publick Affairs. For this new Kind of 
Crime, the Archbiſhop was condemned to Banithmenty 


Crimes, for which nine Years before the en. had grant- _ 1 hank 


ed a Pardon, and ſentenced to dye by this truly mercile/3 ed to dye. 


Parliament. Froiſſard ſays, the King would be preſent at 


the Execution of Arundel. Another Hiſtorian adds, that Le _ 
the Spectacle remained fo deeply imprinted in his Memo- and toſs 
ry, that his Sleep was often interrupted by Dreams, re- for a Marz 
preſenting to him the Earl all bedewed with Blood, and up- Hr. 


braiding him with his Injuſtice. To this contributed, it 


| may be, the Rumour that was ſpread of ſeveral Miracles 
being wrought at the Tomb of the deceaſed, and of his 


Head being miraculouſly joined again to his Body. Al- 
though to prevent the ill Conſequences which might fol- 


| low from this falſe Notion, the King had ordered the 


Corpſe to be taken up, and expoled to Publick Views 


ten Days together, in a Church, yet it was not poſſible 


to cure the People of their Prepoſſeſſion. As for the Earl wWarwiex 
of Warwick, who was willing to confeſs himſelf guilty, is baniſbed, 


without raking Advantage of the Pardon, he was treated 


with Jeſs Rigour, his Sentence being changed into perpe- | 
tual Baniſhment to the Iſe of Man. As to the Duke of Gglocefter 
Gloceſter, in all Appearance the King was apprehenſive that Arangled at 
it would be too dangerous to put him to Death publickly, Calais. 


%%% N 
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1397- or that the Parliament would not comply fo far as 


to make a Sacrifice of ſo conſiderable a Perſon. Be 
this as it will, he had taken Care to have him privatgy 
ſtrangled at Calais, as appeared afterwards, Mean time, 
his Enemies gave out that he died of an Apoplexy, and 
that before he expired, he had confeſſed himſelf guilty of 
Treaſon againſt the King. Upon this Report, the Truth 


of which was not at all examined into, the Duke's whole! 


- Eſtate was confiſcated to the King's Uſe, 
The King It could not be but theſe Severities muſt needs pro- 
makes di- duce ſome Alteration among the Nobility. But to pre. 
vers vent the Accidents which might thence ariſe, Richard 
Ca. took care to gain the principal Lords, and particularly the 
Princes of the Blood, by conferring on them new Ho- 
nours. He created the Ear] of Derby his Couſin, eldeſt 
Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, Duke of Hereford. The 
Earl of Rutland, eldeſt Son of the Duke of York, was 
made Dzke of Albemarle. The Earl of Kent received the 
Title of Dube of Surrey. The Earl of Huntington, half 
Brother of the King, was created Dzke of Exeter. The 
Earl of Nottingham, Dake of Norfolk; and the Lord 
Scroop, Earl of Glocefter x. Laſtly, Out of Complai ſance 
to the Duke of Lancaſter, the King made his eldeſt Son 
by his third Marriage, who was already Earl of Sommer- 
ſet, Marqueſs of Sommerſet **, To theſe honourable Ti- 
tles he added other Favours, by diſtributing 'among theſe 
Lords the forfeited Eſtates of the Duke of Gloceſter, and 
of the Earls of Arundel and Warwick.  _ 
ThePariia- In thoſe Days the Parliament ſeldom fat above one Seſſi- 
ment ad- on, unleſs the Buſineſs required a ſhort Prorogation. But 
 Jorzed 0 this was too well diſpoſed for the King to be willing to 


—_ hazard 


* The Lord Scrooß was made Earl of ſhiliſbire, and the Lord Spen- 
cer, Earl of Gloc:ſier. Dugdale. Walſing. Thomas Percy was created 
alſo Earl of Worceſter ; and the Lord Newil, Earl of Weſtmorland, 


le was firſt made Margrzſs of Dorſet; but his Title was after- ; 
wards changed into Marqueſs of Sommerſet, by a new Charter of 


2 * LE BEEF * 2 p . 
r n * 1 8 ö 


Creatiov, bearing the ſame Date with the former. Nevertheleſs, | 


though his firſt Title was cancelled, he was always called Marqueſs þ 


of Dorſet, Dugdale, | 
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thinking fit to diſſolve it, he was pleaſed to adjourn it to 

 Shrewsbury : This Town in the Neighbourhood of Wales, 

| Where he had many Friends, ſeeming to him more proper 
for his Deſigns than London, where he was very ſenſible 
be was not beloved. 5 


ſtretch it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch Maxims as were deſtruc- 
tive of the Conſtitution and Liberties of the People. They Sh rue - 


| ed Act, the whole Power of the Nation was devolved to 
the King, twelve Peers of the Realm, and ſix Members of 


throughout all the Counties of the Kingdom. 


the Inſtitution of Parliaments is of very great Advantage „ 


43 3 
hazard the having one leſs devoted to him. So that not 1397. 


The ſecond Seſſion was only a Continuation of the ex- 1398. 


traordinary Proceedings already begun at Weſtminſter. The The extra- 


a i 5 ordinary 
Parliament ſtrove to carry the Prerogative Rojal to a higher pre Gangs 


Pitch than any King of England had ever pretended to of the par- 
ia 


ment of 


approved as conformable to Law, the Opinions for which 58 
nine Years before the Judges had been condemned. Pur- 
ſuant to this Principle, the Judges who attended durin 

the fitting of the Parliament, decided, that Vhen the King 


" propoſed any Articles to be debated in Parliament, it was 
 High-Treaſon to bring in others before the King's were firſt 


diſpatched. By this and the like Deciſions, the Caſes of 


| High-Treaſon were multiplied to ſuch a degree, that 


hardly was it poſſible to prevent incurring the Guilt of 
it, but by making the King's Will and Pleaſure the ſole 
Rule of their Actions. At hſt, under Colour of diſ- 
patching Buſineſs, the Parliament appointed a certain 


Number of Commiſſioners, who were inveſted with the 


Authority of the whole Houſe. Thus by an unprecedent- 


the Houſe of Commons. To give the greater Validity to 
theſe irregular Proceedings, the King cauſed them to be 
confirmed by the Pope's Bull, which was publiſhed 


During this ſecond Seſſion, Richard had brought into Cheſhire 
Shrewsbary a nnmerous Guard of the Militia of Cheſhire, made a 
who expreſſed fo ſtrong an Inclination to ſerve him, that . 
to gratify the County, he erected it into a Principality. 91 

Let us ſtay here a Moment, and reflect a little on the Remarks on 


Conſtitution of the Engliſh Government. It is certain, ET 


——  —_ . — — 
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to the Kingdom, being the only Support of the Liber- 


zies of the People, who without that would Jong {ince 
have fallen into a fatal State of Slavery; But on the o- 


ther Hand, it cannot be denied, that theſe Aſemblies be- 


come ſometimes very dangerous, when influenced by Po- 


Rickard 
lives in a 
deceirfal 
Security. 


pular Factions, or by the Cabals of an ambitious Prince. 


Accordingly it has often happened, that inſtead of pro- 
curing the Good of the Realm, They have produced no- 
thing but Confuſion, and the Subverſion of the Laws; 


one while by bringing down too low the Prerogative 
Koyal; another while by carrying it higher than is con- 


ſiſtent with the Welfare of the Nation. At which Times 
the Evil is ſo much the barder to be cured, as what is 
done by the Parliament is ſuppoſed to flow from the una- 
nanimous Conſent of the whole Nation. For this Rea- 
ſon, it rarely happens that this Evil can be remedied but 
by Means as violent as thoſe made uſe of to produce it, 


hence enſue generally Civil Wars. This is one of the 


principal Canles of the Domeſtick Troubles which have 


all along afflicted England more than any other European 


State, 5 | 
Let us further obſerve that the violent Method prac- 
tiſed by Richard to attain to Arbitrary Power, I mean the 


Force put upon Elections, and the Opinions of the Judges, 


was exactly copied in our Days by one of his Succeflors 
who had without doubt the fame Intention. But we 


may add, that the Attempts of theſe two Monarchs ſerved 


only to bring on their own Deſtruction, and that their 


maining Part of his Reign. 5 5 
Every Thing ſeemed to contribute to the ſupporting 
the King in the Enjoyment of the Deſpotick Power he had 


aſſumed. They who would have been beſt able to op- 


ſe his Deſigns, had ſuffered a tragical Death, or were 


| baniſhed the Realm, and they who ftill remained behind 
were gained by Places, Grants, or other forts of Favours. 

The great Officers of the Crown, the Governours of the 
Towns and Counties were all at the King's Beck. 2 i 
| N 


— 


Deſigns came to the ſame Cataſtrophe. This is what we 
are going to ſee with regard to Richard II, in the re- 


. — 1 ˙ . 
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the Magiſtrates of the Towns and Country, nat one was 


ſuffered but what was ready to help forward with all his 


Might, the increaſe of the Regal Power. Maugre all theſe 


V 


— 
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Advantages, Richard was much miſtaken in imagining ; 
that his new- acquired Power was out of the Reach of all 


Attacks, ſince he had not the People on his Side, but on 


the contrary was hated by them for his violent Actions. 
It is even likely, that among thoſe whom he reckoned in 


the Number of his Friends, there were mary who out of 


Weakneſs or Prudence, did but conceal their real Senti- 


ments, till an Opportunity ſhould offer to free the King- 


| dom from the Yoke it began to groan under. And an 
Opportunity preſented it ſelf ſooner than the King ima- 
| gined, becauſe ſuffering himſelf to be ſwayed by his Paſ- 


ſions, he had not the Prudence to keep within ſome 
Bounds, an Errour which Princes of his Character ſeldom 
fail of falling into. As they are always furrounded with 


z Flatterers, they fancy that all the reſt of the People are of 


they perceive that the ſmall Number of Perſons they have 


ation. For ſome Time, five or ſix Hundred Perſons 


the ſame Sentiments, and generally it is too late before 


ns is a weak Bullwark againſt the Fury of an inraged 


who compoſe the Parliament, and ſome Hundreds of Ma- 


giſtrates in the Towns and Counties, may ſeem to make 


the Body of the Nation, and the reſt may be reckoned as 


nothing. Burt the Time comes when every fingle Perſon 
muſt be taken into the Account, and then the Number of 


' thoſe that are in Places is infinitely ſmall in Compariſon of 
| the reſt of the Nation. 5 


o 


Richard, uncapable of making theſe Reflections, ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be blindly guided by his Paſſions, which 
made him confider as a great Advantage, all Opportuni- 
ties of exerciſing the Arbitrary Power he thought he had 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, Towards the End of the Year 


1398, he gave a fignal Proof of the little Meaſures he in- 


| tended to keep with his Subjects, on occaſion of a Quar- 
rel hetween two of the principal Lords of his Court. The 
Duke of Hereford, eldeſt Son of the Duke of. Lancaſter, 
daunted by the Examples of the Duke of Gloceſter his 


uarrel 
[om thi the 
Dukes of 
Hereford 
and Nor- 


folk ; 


Uncle, 


= * 
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1388. Uncle, and of the other Lords whom the King had ſacri- 


ficed to his Reſentment, made it the Heighth of his Am- 
bition, to keep in his Favour, and endeavoured by all 
Means to avoid giving him any Cauſe of Suſpicion. It 
was apparently from this Conlideration, that fearing the 
Duke of Norfolk had laid a Snare for him in ſpeaking to 


him of the King in a very diſreſpectful manner, he in- | 


which is to formed Richard of the Matter. Mobray Duke of Nor- 
be decided folk, having denied that he had ever ſaid any Thing a- 


&y Duel. gainſt the King, and the Duke of Hereford maintaining 


his Accuſation, it was ordered that the Buſineſs ſhould be 
decided according to the Laws of Nuighthood, that is, by 


ſingle Combat (4). Coventry was appointed for the Place 


of Combat, at which the King would be preſent in Per- 
The King fon, But juſt as the two Dukes were entering the Liſts, 


e the King on Pretence of avoiding the ſhedding of Blood, | 


the Ducl, 


and Baniſh- but in reality to get rid of them both at once, commanded 
e: chem them to proceed no farther. Then, although there could 


_ be but one of them guilty, he baniſhed them both, the 
Duke of Norfolk for Life, and the Duke of Hereford for 
ten Vears. The former died ſhortly after at Venice, and 
the other retired to France. This Act of Authority was 

no leſs contrary to the Priviledges of the Nobility, than 


what the King had hitherto done with regard to the whole 


Nation in general, ſeeing by the Laws of the Land, theſe 
Lords could not be tried but by their Peers. But in thoſe 


Times the Privileges of the People were but lightly re- 


garded. | 2 . 
Duke of Not long after the Baniſhment of the Duke of Here- 
Lancalter's ford, the Duke of Lancaſter his Father died little regret- 
Death. ted by the People, and ſtill leſs by the King, who could 


_—_— not help ſtanding in fear of him. By the Death of this 


done his IE _ : | 
- Prince, his Honours and Eſtates, which were very conſi- 


derable, fell to the Duke of Hereford his Son, to- whom 
DD 1 EP before 


Son. 


( Po'yder Virgil and orhers, who fy that the Duke of Nor 


accuſed the Duke of Hereford of having ſpoken il] of the King, were 
miſtaken. See the Ad, of Parliament 21 of Rich, II. | Collier is 
likewiſe guilty of this Error. p. 603. Vol. I.] | 
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before he went away, the King had remitted four Years. 


437 
1398. 


of his Baniſhment, Moreover he had granted him Letter: 


Patents, impowering him, though in Exile, to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion by. Proxy, of the Fiefs which ſhould happen to 


fall to him in his Abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of Homages 


till his Return. Notwithſtanding, immediately upon the 


Death of, the Duke his Father, the King, by a Sentence 
no Teſs unjuſt than the former, decreed that his Baniſh- 

ment ſhould be perpetual, and confiſcated all his Eſtate. . . _ . 
d Il Start of 


By ſuch like Acts of deſpotick Power, the Laws an 
Liberties of England were in. a deplorable Conditions The 


Dukes of Laucaſter and Gloceſter, and the Earl of Arundel 


being dead, Warwick ſent off, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


the Ring- 
dom. 


bury, the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, in Exile, there 


? 


— Arbitrary Power the King had uſurped. The 


Duke of Vork alone, Uncle of the King, might have de» 


fended the Nation's Intereſts. But as he was a great 


was ſcarce a Man in the Kingdom able to make Head a- 


Lover of his Eaſe, he was by no Means a proper Perſon 


to take the Pains ſuch, an Undertaking required. Rich- 
ard ſeeing himſelf therefore, above all Reſtraint, gave him- 


felf up to a ſoft and effeminate Life, without troubling 


himſelf about the Good of the Publick. - In the mean 
Time, his Miniſters little qualified for the Poſts they were 
in, letevery Thing go to Wrack, and beheld without any 
Concern, the Ezgliſh Nation falling into the utmoſt Con- 
tempt. The Scots frequently broke the Truce, by In- 


curſions into the Borders, being very ſure that the Court 


of England would give them no Diſturbance. What 
England had held in France was almoſt. reduced to no- 
thing, and the Places which might one Day ſerve to re- 
pair theſe Loſſes had been ſold without any Neceſſity. 
The Merchant Ships were daily plundered by the Cor- 
| fairs of France, and the Low Countries, and no one ſought 


Means to protect the Trade. Amidſt theſe Diſorders, tbe 


Miniſters, of whom the Earl of Miliſpire was the chief, 
minded only the augmenting the King's Revenue, by 
Loans, new Taxes, and by ſtill leſs legal Ways. The 


Queſtion was, not to ſeck Pretences to demand Subſidies 3 | 


* 
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1398. all that the Ainiſters troubled them ſelves about, was how 
to find ſpeedy and effectual Means to extort Money from 

the People, to whom they would have thought they did too 

great Honour to demand it. At length, having practiſed di- 

vers Expedients, as unjuſt as extraordinary, to ſupply the 

oppreſſns King's prodigious Expence, and ſatisfy the Avarice of his 

_ Miniſters, a Method was uſed which could not fail of pro- 

- Mini. curing large Sums. As the late Parliament had annulled 

1. the Pardon, granted in 1386, to the Adherents of the Duke | 

5 of Gloceſter, Accuſations were brought againſt ſuch as 

The Eftares bad then taken Arms in Behalf of the Duke. By the 

of 17 Coun- Fudgements which were given upon theſe Accuſations, ſe- 

ries corfiſ- venteen Counties were condemned as guilty of Treaſon, 

_ and the Eſtates of all the Inhabitants were adjudged te 

the King. In this Extremity, the richer ſort of Gentle- 

men and Burghers ſaw themſelves conſtrained, in Order 

to prevent their Eſtates from being ſeized, to give blank 

Bonds, which the King cauſed to be filled up with what 

Sums he was pleaſed to exact from each. Moreover by 

what was inſerted in theſe Bonds, which were termed 

Ragmans, every one Bound himſelf under great Penalties, 

to ſtand by the Statutes of the Shrewsbury- Parliament, 

and by all that had been done in conſequence of them, 

That 1s to ſay, they entirely threw themſelves upon the 

King's Mercy. It was impoſſible that a Government fo 

tyrannical ſhould not draw the Hatred of the Nation up- 

on the Prince and his Agents. One might alſo eaſily per- 

ceive, that theſe Oppreſſions kindled in the Hearts of the 

People an ardent Deſire of freeing themſelves from them, 

inſomuch that the leaſt Spark was capable of producing a 

fatal Combuſtion. 0 FFC 

ebellion Whilſt England was expoſed to all theſe Calamities, the Þ 

m lreland. Triſh contemning the ſmall Number of Troops Richard 

had left in their Country, took up Arms with one Con- 

The Earl of ſent. Roger Mortimer Earl of March, Governour of 
March Ireland, having made Head againſt the Rebels, was ſlain F 

ſain. inthe firſt Battle. This Earl, who had been declared by an? 
Aft of Parliament Heir Apparent of the Crown, left two 
Sons, Edmund and Roger, the eldeſt of whom * | 


93 9 
* — 
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him in his Honour of Earl of March, and died without 1398. 
Iſſue, as well as Roger his Brother. But the Marriage of = 
Ast their Siſter with the ſecond Son of the Duke of 
Tork, proved a fertile Source of Troubles which long af- 
flicted the Kingdom. OR RE 
Richard having received the News of the Iriſb Revolt, The King 

reſolved to go in Perſon and chaſtiſe the Rebels, being 7e, #9 
in a terrible Rage that ſuch a pitiful and wretched Peo- iind. 8. 

le ſhould dare to contemn his Power, at a Time wen 

he found no Oppoſition in England. Purſuant to this ze exrores' 
Reſolution, he levied a numerous Army, which furniſhed grearSums, 
him with a freſh Occaſion to exact great Sums from his 
Subjects, the which conſiderably. increaſed their Hatred 
already entertained e 
When he was ready to embark, ſome Suſpicions inſtil- 1399, 
led into him againſt the Earl of Northumberland, Gover- e e, 


nour of the Northern Counties, made him ſend him a po- berland de- 


ſitive Order to come and join him without Delay. But clared a 


the Earl having excuſed himſelf on account that his Pre- Taꝛꝑ⁰. 

ſence was zbſolutely neceſſary in thoſe Parts, the King 

without any further Examination, pronounced him Trai- 

tor, and ordered all his Eſtate to be ſeized. Then having left The Ring 

the Regency of the Kingdom to the Duke of York his leaves the 

Uncle, he ſet Sail, and arrived May the 3 iſt at Warerford, 8 | 

from whence he marched to Dublin. He was attended . Y OY 

by the Sons of the Duke of Lancaſter by his third Wife, © 

and by thoſe of the late Duke of Gloceſter, whom he 

Carried with him as Hoſtages, and had taken with him the 

{ beſt Part of his Jewels, as if he had foreſeen he ſhould 

never enter into his Palace again. He made ar firſt ſome 

Progreſs againſt the Rebels, and in ſeveral] Encounters 

pave Marks of Valour, which made it thought, that if 

| hitherto he had (ſhown no great Inclination for War, it 

was not to be aſcribed ſo much to a Want of Courage, as 

to a bad Education. "A 

But whilſt his Vanity was flattered by the Advantages Conſpiracy = 

he gained over the Iriſh, a Conſpiracy was forming in __— 

England to deprive him of the Crown. Under an Ar- 

bitrary Government, ſuch as Richard's, there muſt needs 
Ver. VV. L 
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1399 · be great Numbers of Male- Contents. Some Perſons in- 
die—eed reap great Benefit from the abſolute Power of the 


4 


Prince, but then they are far from being the N >. 
So that, although a King of this Character is common 51. 
ſurrounded with a Croud of Flatterers, who endeavour 
to perſwade him that the People bear his Yoke patiently, 
if he has any Knowledge of the World, he ought to con- 
fider, that there is no preſerving the Power acquired by 
Force, but by the ſame Way it was uſurped. And if 
he is ſo unwiſe as to confide in Subjects he has violently . 
_ oppreſſed, in vain does he expect from them a Fidelity 
which ſerves only to increaſe their Miſery, This is what 
Richard found by Experience. By an imprudent Secu- 
rity, he had left his Kingdom, and carried all his Eorces 
into Jreland, at a Time when the Hatred of the People 
againſt him was at the greateſt Height, and in ſo doing 
he had committed a capital Errour, of which his Enemies 
failed not to take the Advantage. Hardly was he ſer out 
for Ireland, with almoſt all the Lords devoted to him, 
but the Male- Contents who were in Expland, began to 
The Conſpi- think of Means to dethrone him. To that End, after E 


3 _ ſeveral Conferences together, they ſent Word to the Arch- be 

„ Hare. biſhop of Canterbury, who upon his Baniſhment had re- jo 
ford. tired into France, that all England was ready to riſe, and cc 
1. that nothing was wanting but a Perſon of Diſtinction to PÞ|B 
head the Male- Contents. That upon mature Deliberati- F tt 

on, they thought no one ſo proper as the Duke of He- it 

reford, for whom the People had a great Eſteem and Af= p 

fection, and who moreover had a very plauſible Pretence at 


to take Arms, to demand Satisfaction for the Injuries 
done him: That if the Duke would repair into England, 
they engaged to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their Power; 
and that, in the Temper the Nation was in, there was no 
doubt but they would join thoſe that were willing to 
undertake to free them from the Oppreſſion they groaned 
under. The Archbiſhop, who was himſelf extremely pro- 
voked againſt the King, having communicated this Letter 
to the Duke, he reſolved to lay hold of the Juncture, to 
try what Fortune would do for him. However as he 
. ) AE 44 Re was 


, 
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| was ſenſible he could not carry on this Enterprize by him- 399 
ſelf, he took Care to manage it ſo that he might eaſily 

_ in Caſe Things were not in the Poſture ge 

was made to hope. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he prir Re repairs 


vately repaired into Bretagne, where he fitted out three 20 Bre- 
Ships, and embarked in Company with the Archbiſhop „ oe 
| of Canterbury, and about fourſcore Men, among whom 22 3 
there was not above ſixteen or eighteen Lanciers. With 
this ſmall Force he ſer Sail, and hovered for ſome Time 
| about the Coaſt of England, now in one Place, then in 
another, without landing any where. His Deſign was to 
ſee what Effect his coming would have among the Peo- 
ple, and to engage the Engliſb openly to declare for him, 
in a Betief that he was attended with a greater Force. 
This Tryal ſucceeded beyond Expectation. As ſoon as 
it was known that he was on the Coaſt, the People took 
up Arms in ſeveral Parts, not conſidering whether the Aid 
| which appeared was ſufficient to protect them, and this 
PF Readineſs it was that determined the Duke to puſh this 
| Enterprize further. In the Beginning of July, he land- xe lands at 
ed at Ravenſpur in Tork-ſhire, where the Earl of Northum- Raven- . 
| berland and Henry Percy his Son, immediately came and ſpur, where 
joined him with ſome Troops. After which the Con- 3 


| courſe of People who flocked in Crowds to liſt under his 3 
| Banners was ſo great, that in a few Days his Army was 
threeſcore Thouſand ſtrong. So eager were the Nobles 
and People to put themſelves under the Protection of 4 
Prince who ſtood himſelf in ſo great Need of their Aſſiſt- 
Þ ance. $ 
As ſoon as the Duke of York, Regent of the Kingdom, We Regent 
had Intelligence of the Duke's Landing, he called a Coun- in vain tries 
cil to conſult about the Meaſures it was neceſſary to take money 
bn this Occaſion. But the News which came every zoe. 
Hour of the Increaſe of the Duke's Forces, and the Dil- © 
poſition the Kingdom was in, quickly put the Counſel- 
jours; among whom there were few Perſons of Abilities, 
but of all Hopes of being able to remedy the Evil. In The Council 
this Perplexity, they committed a fatal Blunder, in reſolv- ee to S. 
ug to quit London, and retire to St. Albans, This im- — 
FCTCCCTCCCCCVCCTCCCCCC ar wr yr. 
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1399- prudent Step was extreamly prejudicial to the King's Af- 
London fairs. The Lords of the Council were no ſooner gone 


declares for from London, but the Citizens, no longer reſtrained by the 
the Duke. Preſence of thoſe who repreſented the Perſon of the King, 


declared for the Duke, and by their Example drew in 


ſuch Towns as had not yet ventured. to proceed fo far. 
The my In the mean Time the Duke, who upon his Arrival in 
priotiſner® England had taken the Title of Duke of Lancaſter, pub- 
liſhed a Manifeſto, wherein, without ſhowing he had any 
Deſign upon the Crown, he ſet forth that he had taken 
Arms purely to get Satisfaction for all the Injuſtices done 
The Regent him. This Manifeſto had ſo good an Effect, that when 
cannot le the Regent would have iſſued out Commiſſions to levy 
—— Troops, he hardly found any Body willing to accept 
them. Every one ſaid publickly, that they ſhould take 


Care not to oppoſe the lawful Pretenſions of a Prince who Þ 


The Mini. had been ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed. This Refuſal having con- 
74+ vinced the Earl of Miliſhire, and the reſt of the Miniſin, 
and the Re- that they were ſo far from being able to ſupport their Au- 
gent to his thority, that they ran the hazard of ſeeing themſelves ſi- 
own Houſe, crificed to the Publick Hatred, they deſerted the Duke 
of York, and retired to Briſtol-Caſtle, After the Flight 


of the Counſellours, the Regent perceiving there was ao 


ſtemming the Torrent, threw up the Care of the Publick 


Affairs, and withdrew to his own Houſe, leaving the 


Kingdom like a Ship expoſed to the Winds and Waves, 


without Pilote or Mariners. All the other Lords who 


had as yet ſtood Neuter, that they might fide with the Þ 
ſtrongeſt Party, finding the King's Intereſts abandoned, Þ 


no longer deferred openly declaring for the Duke. 


The Duke Mean while the Duke improving theſe Advantages 
marches to marched with all ſpeed to London, where the Citizens hal 
London, invited him. He was received in Triumph in that no- 
ble City, with all the Demonſtration of Zeal and Aﬀec-Þ 
tion which could be given by a People extremely in-] 
cenſed againſt their Sovereign, and looking upon then-Þ 
, ſelves as delivered from Tyranny. But how pleaſing {oP 
ever theſe Honours done him by the Londoners might be 


and ts well 
received. 


he ſtaid go longer than was neceſſary to ſecure their A 
. 58 . 


ww RG at. 1 _ R ii Py 


om ww 141 . 


upon Diſcretion. The People's Fury againſt the Earl o 


| Duke thought he could not refuſe them the Satisfacti- Miniſters. 
on to ſee theſe Miniſters facrificed to their Vengeance. 
So that, not conſidering the Power he aſſumed was ftill 


the Council *, to ſatisfy the People who loudly called for 


the whole Kingdom eſpouſe the Duke's Party, and ſhort- 

| ly after he had the Satisfaction to ſee the Duke of York. 

his Uncle come to him to aſſiſt him with his Councils. iy 

{ Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting in England, Rich- The Wind 
ard was in Ireland in a deep Security. The contrary ##2ders the 
Winds which continued to blow above three Weeks, hin- s rom 
dered his having any News. As ſoon as he had notice of 
the Duke of Lancaſter s Deſcent, he clapt up in Priſon land. 


| folved to go over immediately into England, with Deſign 
| to fight his Enemy. But the Duke of Albemarle ad- re deer. 
| viſed him to ſtay a few Days longer, that he might have his going t 


| Ruin, ſince every Moment is precious at ſuch a Junc- 
ture. And indeed, it was during that Time that Lon- 
don declared for the Duke, which perhaps would not have 


'Þ reſolved vigorouſly to oppoſe the Deſigns of his Enemies. 
| Richard being determined to ſtay ſome Days longer in Sends the 


in Wales, aſſuring him he would nor be long after him. 3 
The Earl uſed ſuch Expedition, that in a few Days he 1) Treops, 


1 * Sir John Buſty the Treaſurer, and Sir Henry Greem 
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| legiance, after which he marched to Briſfo!. Upon his 1399. 


Arrival there, the Gates being opened to him with Joy, 
he commanded the Caſtle to be aſſaulted, where the Coun- 


ſellors were retired. The Siege was puſhed ſo vigorouſly, . ze takes 


that in four Days the Beſieged were obliged to ſurrender Briſtol- 


Caſtie, and 


| 4 | | g 5 vehead 
Wiltſhire and his Companions was ſo violent, that the rl 


more illegal than the King's U ſurpations, he ordered the 
Earl of Wiltſhire to be beheaded, with ſome others of 


their Death. The happy Succeſs of this Expedition made 


hearing 
from Eng- 


his Brothers, with the Duke of Gloceſter's Sons, and re- 


Time to get Ships ready to tranſport all his Forces at England. 
once. He took this fatal Advice, which compleated his 


been, had the King been known to be in England, and 


Ireland, ſent the Earl of Salisbury before to levy Troops Er! of Sa- 


_ . drew 
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1359. drew together an Army of forty Thouſand Men, the 
Welſh and Chefter-Men having zealouſly taken Arms 

for the King. If Richard had come with his Forces by 

the Time he had promifed, he might at leaſt have had the 
Satisfaction of trying the Fortune of a Battle in Defenſe of 
The King is his Crown. But the Wind turning again to the Eaſt, 
T a by detained him eighteen Days longer in Ireland, and would 
e not permit him to make ſo ſhort a Paſſage. During that 
Time a Rumour being ſpread in the Earl of Salisbary's 
Army, that the King was dead in Trelaud, the Troops 
The Earl of would have disbanded themſelves. *'T was with great Dif- 
Salisbury ficulty the Earl prevailed with them to ftay a few Days, 
| 7rd get in order to have certain News from the King. This De- 
ume. hy being expired; and Richard not appearing, the Wiſh 
and Cheſter-Men deferted their Colours, and returned to 

The King Richard landed a few Days after, and as he knew no- 
arrive;and thing of the Earl of Salisbary's Army being diſperſed, 
eee . marched towards Carmarthen in hopes to meet them. 
4% rake, But when he heard how Matters ſtood, and that all the 
loſt their Heads at Briſtol, and that the People ardently 

eſpouſed the Duke of Lancaſter's Quarrel, he was at a loſs 

what Courſe to take, all that were propoſed to him ap- 

pearing equally dangerous. "The Officers and Soldiers 

would have had him put himſelf at their Head, and go 

and give his Enemy Battle. They promiſed to ſtand by 

him to the laſt Drop of their Blood, andput him in hopes 

that his Army would increaſe every Day in his March, 

by the coming in of thoſe whom Force, or the Belief of 

his Death had made to deſert him. Some adviſed him to 

go back to Ireland and fortify himſelf there. Others 

were of Opinion, that he ſhould go and take Refuge in 

France, with the King his Father-1n-law, till a more fa- 

vourable Seaſon afforded him an Opportunity to return to 

his Dominions. Amidſt theſe Uncertainties, the unfor- 

tunate King, incapable of chuſing the beſt Advice, and 

having about him none but ſuch as wanted Courage or 

| Capacity, could not fix upon any Reſolution, And yet 

Pn 1 | £2” 0 
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Nobility had declared againſt him, that his Miniſters had f 


3 
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as he diſtruſted every Body, he could not long remain 1399. 
ia a State which ſeemed to him ſo dangerous. On a jj, goes 70 
ſudden, without adviſing with any one, he privately with- Conway- 
drew from his Army in the Night, and went and ſhut Caſtle. 
© himſelf up in Comway-Caftle, which was efteemed impreg- 
; © nable, but at that Time unprovided of all Things. He 
had no ſooner diſappeared, but the Lord Thomas Percy, 
Earl of Worceſter, Maſter of the Houſehold, broke his 
mpite- Staff (a) before the King's Domeſticks, and went 


— 


to meet the Duke of Lancaſter, who was advancing to- 
|= wards Cheſter at the Head of his Army. _ . 
} Richard finding himſelf almoſt alone in the Caſtle he The xing 


! had pitched upon for his Safe-guard, without any Proſ- propoſes an 

pect of being able to defend himſelf, was afraid, in caſe he eien 8 

attempted to fave himſelf by Flight, of falling into thñge 

Hands of an enraged People, who gave him but too ma- 

ny Proofs of their Hatred. In this Extremity, he ſaw no 

other Remedy but to throw himſelf upon the Generoſity 

of his Enemy. He ſent him Word by one of his At- 

tendants, that he was ready to ſubmit to what Terms he 
himſelf ſhould judge reaſonable, and deſired him to ſend 

lome Body to Lan with him. The Duke immediately 

diſpatched the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of 

Northumberland, both ſworn Enemies to the King, to 

know his Mind. In the ſhort Conference Richard held He of*+: to 

with theſe Deputies, he offered, if his Life were ſecured, r /#;” bis 

with an honourable Penſion for himſelf and eight Perſons 0797+ 

| he ſhould Name, to reſign his Crown, and be content to 

„bead the Reſidue of his Days like a private Perſon. The 

f Deputies giving him hopes that his Offer would be ac- | 

0 | cepted, he deſired to confer with the Duke himſelf. To „view 

that Purpoſe he went to Flint, which is not above ten of the king 

o Miles from Cheſter, where the Duke was then arrived. 44 Duke, 

Next Day the Duke being come to Flint, went to the _ 


0 

„ | Fd 
d (a) The Officers of the King's Houſehould carry a Hhite- Staff as 
Pp 2 Badge of their Office, and when they break it, their Authority 


«| ceaſes, and thoſe that are under them are diſcharged from their Ser- 
el | vice. . | 
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King, who faid to him with a chearful Countenance: 
Nobile Couſin, you are welcome Home. I am come, an- 
ſwered the Duke, ſooner than you deſired, upon Informa- 
tion of the Complaints which the Nation makes againft Jour 
Government ; but by God's Grace 1 will put Things in a 
better Order for the Time to come. Tour Will is mine, re- 
plied the King. Some add, that XKichard intreated the 
Duke in very ſubmiſſive Terms, not to touch his Life, 
in conſideration of his having ſpared his Brothers, whom 
he was ſatisfied with confining in Ireland, and that the 
Duke gave him a poſitive Promiſe, he would not. There 
are Hiſtorians who ſay, that Richard was betrayed by the 
Earl of Northumberland, who having induced him to de- 
mand this Conference, laid an Ambuſh ſor him in the 
7200 to. Way, and carried him Priſoner to the Duke. Be that as 
won it will, the two Princes wcnt the ſame Day and ledged 

at Cheſter, from whence they ſet out together for London. 
Richard is Upon their Approach, the Londoners came out in 
confined in Crouds, to reccive, the one with a Thouſand Curſes, and 


„ 


be Tower. the other with exceſſive Applauſes and Commendations. 


Then the King was conducted to the Tower, and con- 
fined there, whilſt the Duke took Meaſures with his 
Friends in order to compleat their Work. One cannot 
without Wonder reflect on the Suddenneſs of this Revo- 
lution, and the Expedition where with the Duke of Lan. 
caſter traverſed ſo many Counties. If a Man conſiders 
that in ſeven and forty Days, he marched from Raven- 
ur where he landed, to London, Briſtol, Cheſter, and 
from thence back to London, hardly will he be able to 
conceive, that an Army of ſixty Thouſand Men could 
poſſibly run over ſo much Ground in ſo ſhort a Space. 
The Moment the Duke had got the King in his Power, 
he had taken Care to cauſe him to ſummon a Parliament 
rween the at London, that no Time might be loſt. In the Con- 
Duke and ferences he had with his Friends, before the Parliament 


Conſultati- 


fs Friends. a | 
met, the Queſtion was not ſo much to know What was 


to be done, ſince the placing him upon the Throne was 
reſolved upon, but the manner they were to proceed in 
it. Some were for having him take Poſſeſſion upon the 
= dE. 5 ie 
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bare Promiſe Richard had made of reſigning his Crown. 
Others thought that the Promiſe appeared too much con- 


ſtrained to be able to ground a Right upon it, eſpecially 
as there was a nearer Heir than the Duke. This was Ed- 


mund Mortimer Earl of March, Son of that Roger Who 
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was declared preſumptive Heir of the Crown. The'Truth 


is, he was deſcended from Lionel Duke of Clarence, ſe- 


cond Son of Edward III; whereas the Duke of Lancaſter 


was Son of John, younger Brother of Lionel. Though 


| Edmund derived not his Right but from a Woman, that 


would have been no Objection to his Title, provided 


they would have kept to the uſual Practice, ſince there 


was no ſuch Thing in England as the Salich- Law. So 


that by Richard's Reſignation, the Duke of Lancaſter had 
no Right to claim the Crown. For this Reaſon they ad- 
ded, that ſeeing there was a Neceſſity of ſetting aſide the 


Law, the Authority of Parliament was abſolutely requi- 


| fire. Hence they concluded, that Richard muſt be for- 
mally depoſed, and the Duke elected by the ſame Autho- 
rity. This Advice had likewiſe its Difficulties, as it aſ- 


cribed to the Parliament a Power to diſpoſe of the Crown, 


contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms, to the Prejudice of 
the lawful Heir, to whom nothing could be objected that 


might weaken his Title. At laſt, after many Debates up- 7h- Duke 


on ſo nice a Point, the Duke of Nrk's Opinion was to 
unite the three Ways propoſed, in order to render what %% el. 


they had reſolved to do the more valid. In the firſt Place, 


Richard ſhould be obliged to make an abſolute Reſigna- 
tion. Secondly, The Parliament ſhould proceed to de- 


pole him before the Crown was diſpoſed of. Laſtly, 


| Theſe two Steps being made, and the Throne declared va- 


cant, the two Houſes of Parliament, in Conſideration of 
the great Services the Duke of Lancaſter had done the 
State, ſhould adjudge him the Crown by the ſupreme Au- 


thority, which in extraordinary Caſes was lodged in them, 


paramount to all Laws, This Advice was unanimouſly 
approved of. Thus in puniſhing a King for having pla- 


ced himſelf above the Laws, a Power was given the Par- 


liament no leſs contrary to them. So difficult it is on 


Vo T. IV, „ ſuch 
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ſuch Occaſions, to keep within the Bounds of Juſtice 
and Equity. This Expedient, then thought proper to 
reſtore Peace to the Kingdom, proved the real Source of 
the Calamities which afflicted the Nation afterwards, when 


theſe violent Proceedings ſeemed to be entirely forgotten, 


The Deſcendants of the Duke of York, the firſt Broacher 
of this Project, found it their Intereſt to deſtroy the 
Foundation on which it was built, and maintain that the 
Parliament had exceeded their Power in transferring the 
Crown to the Houſe of Lancaſter. 3 1 
Purſuant to the Reſolutions the Duke of Lancaſter had 
taken with his Friends, he repaired to the Tower, the Day 
before the opening of the Parliament, attended by a great 
Number of Lords. There in the Preſence of them all, 
Richard delivered up the -Crown and Scepter, with the 
other Enſigns of Royalty, and by an Inſtrument ſigned 
with his own Hand, confeſſed himſelf ànworthy and un- 
fit to govern the Kingdom any longer. Next Day, the 
Parliament being met, the Vuſfrument of Reſignation was 
brought in and approved of by unanimous Conſent. But 
as this Refipnation alone, according to the Meaſures agreed 
upon, did not appear ſufficient, the two Houſes ordered 
that Articles of Accuſation againſt Richard ſhould be 
drawn up, to ſerve for Grounds to depoſe him, Which 
they reſolved to do. The Subſtance of the Articles was 
as follows: r k,; 
I. That Richard, had without Judgement and Diſcre- 
tion, laviſhed away the Revenues of the Crown, and put 
the Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs in the Hands of 
unexperienced and ill-deſigning Perſons, to the great 
Damage of the People who were loaded with exceſſive 


- Taxes. 


Realm. 


of Arundel and Warwick, and ſeveral other Perſons. 


II. That he had. without any Ground impeached of 
Trealon, and unjuſtly puniſhed the Commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by Parliament to take Care of the Government of the 
III. That he had compelled the Judges to give Opini- 


ons contrary to the Law, in order to condemn the Earls 


IV. That 
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IV. That * = put the Duke of Gloceſter his Un- 
cle to Death without a legal Proceſs. 


V. That he had levied Troops in Lancaſbire and Che- 


ſpire, in order to make War upon theſe three Lords, and 


allowed his Soldiers to commit all manner of Outrages 


with Impunity. 


VI. That although, by a Proclamation, he had decla- 
red that the ſaid Lords were apprehended only for {light 


Miſdemeanours, he had cauſed them to be condemned as 


guilty of High-Treaſon. 
VII. That he had exacted from divers Counties ex- 


orbitant Fines for the very Crimes which. he had granted 
2 Pardon for. 


VIII. That he had hindered the Publick Affairs from 


being communicated to the Commiſſioners appointed by 
| the Parliament to take Care of the Government. 
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IX. That he had forbid all Perſons, on Pain of Death, 195 


to petition the recalling of the Duke of Hereford. 
KX. That although he held his Crown of God, and not 
ol the Pope, he had procured Bulls from the Court of 


Rome, to ratify Acts of Parliament made in his Favour. 


Kk. That he had baniſhed the Duke of Hereford, 
though the Duke was ready to make good his Accuſation 


apainlt the Duke of Norfolk, according to the Laws of 
the Land. 


XII. That although, by his Letters Patents, he had 
granted the ſaid Duke the Liberty of raking Poſſeſſion, by 


| his Attorney, of the Fiefi which ſhould fall to him in his 
| Abſence, he would not ſuffer any Perſon to appear for him. 
XIII. That he had turned out ſeveral Sheriffs, and 
ſubſtituted others in their Room by his ſole Authority, 
| contrary to the Laws of the Land. 


XIV. That he had borrowed ſeveral large Sums, and + 


| had never repaid them. 


XV. That he had laid Taxes upon his Subjects by his 


cn Authority. 
XVI. That he had frequently ſaid, All the Laws of =_ 
4 Realms were in his Mouth, and depended on his Will, That 

in 9 of this wild —— he had taken away 


the 0 


— — — > 
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1399 the Lives of ſeveral Perſons, and ruined Abundance of his 


and robuſt Men to challenge ſuch as were worn out with 


Subj eas. 
XV IT. That he had extorted from the pochen an 


. Act, whereby 1 it was enacted, that no Statute ſhould be 


more prejudicial to him han to his Predeceſfors 3 from 
whence he had taken occaſion to explain the Acts of Par- 


liament, according to his own Fancy, and not according 
to the Intent of the two Houſes. 


XVIII. That contrary to the Laws of the Land, he 


had ſuffered the Sheriffs to continue in their Othce above 
one Year. 


XIX. That by his ſole Authority; he had voided the 


Elections of Members of Par liament, and put others in 


their Room. 
XX. That he had kept Ss i in Town and . 
to inform him of the Complaints made againſt his Go- 


vernment, and that theſe ſame Complaints had ſer ved him 
ſor Pretence to * excelive Fines upon ſeveral private 


| Perſons. 


XXI. That before his going to tan. he had ex- 


acted great Sums ſrom the Clergy, and compelled. the 
5 to give him up their Plate. | 


XXII. That by Threats he had hindered * 
Judges of the Realm and the Members of his Council 


to ſpeak the Truth, though they were obliged to it by 


Oath. 
XXIII. That he had carried into felon, the Crown, 


Jewels, and Records of the Kingdo 

XXIV. That in his Negotiations with foreign Princes 
he had uſed ſo many Equivocations and Shifts, that none 
of them would take his Word any longer. | 
XXV. That he had faid ſeveral Times, The Lives wy N 
Fortunes of his Subjects were in his Diſpoſal. | 


XXVI. That contrary to the Tenour of Magna Charta E 


he had ſuffered that the Caſes which ought to have been 


tried by Common-· Lam, were decided by Military Laws. 


That under Colour that theſe Laws, upon certain Oc- 
caſions, allowed fingie Combats, he had permitted ſtrong 


old 


land, which was upon the Brink. of 
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old Age: And that in Caſe they refuſed to expoſe them- 1399. 
{elves ro ſo unequal a Duel, he had given the Cauſe for 1 
the others. 7 He , 1. 
XXVII. That he had forced ſeveral of his Subjects to 
take in general Terms Oaths, which he afterwatds ex- 
plained to their Detriment and Ruin. 
XXVIII. That he had granted under his Privy-Seal 
Prohibitions, to which the Chancellor refuſed to put the 


Great Seal, becauſe they were contrary to Law. 


XXIX. That he had baniſhed without Cauſe the Arch- 
biſhop of Cauterbury, and without a previous Tryal; that 


be had even ordered him to be guarded by Soldiers, in 
the Place where the Parliament was aſſembled. 3 


XXX. That he had not granted the Temporalities of the 


Biſhopricks, but upon Condition, that the Biſhops elect 
| ſhould bind themſelves by Oath to ſtand by the Statutes 


of the Shrewsbary-Parlianent. | 
XXXI. That when the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was 


impeached, he perſwaded him not to appear, by aſſuring 
him he would himſelf be Security for him, and afterwards 
. baniſhed him for Non- Appearance. 5 5 
There were four Articles more relating to the Affair of 


the Archbiſhop. | ns BY A | 

Theſe Articles being drawn up, they were laid before Richard is 
the Parliament, and unanimouſly declared to be well- depoſed. 
grounded and publickly known, whereupon it was pro- 
nounced, that Richard ſhould be depoſed. At the ſame 
Time, Commiſſioners were appointed to go and give him 


notice of his Depoſition, and to annul the Oaths and Ho- 
mage of the People of England, much in the ſame man- 
ner as was done with regard to Edward II. 


This Affair being thus ſettled, and the Throne being 74. Date 


| vacant, the Duke of Lancaſter roſe up, and after croſſing of Lancaſ- 


himſelf, claimed the Crown. He built his Pretenſions ter claims 
upon his being deſcended from Henry III, and upon the rhe 9 
Right he had received from God, by the Aſſiſtance of his | 
Relations and Friends for the Recovery of his Realm of Eng- 
Deſtrnfion ale = 
= ws 


* He claimed the Crown in the Form following In the Name of 
8 1 the 


CY 
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17399. Tas not without Reaſon that he affected to make uſe 
Remarks of obſcure Expreſſions, which left undetermined the Foun- 
e. dation on which he built his pretended Right. If he 
ſeemed to derive his Claim from Henry III rather than 
from Edward III his Grandfather, it was becauſe there 
had been a Rumour among the People, that Edmund Earl 
of Lancaſter, ſirnamed Crook-Back, was eldeſt Son of Hen- 
ry III; but by reaſon of his Deformity, Edward J his 
| Younger Brother was placed on the Throne. According 
to this Suppoſition, the Duke would have made the Igno- 
rant believe that he could ground his Title upon his being 
Son. of Blanch of Lancaſter, Grand-daughter of Edmund 
Crook-Back, and Heireſs of that Family. But as he was 
very ſenſible that every Body could not be impoſed upon 
by fo groſs a Forgery, he added certain Expreſſions which 
hinted that he built his Right alſo upon the Service he 
had juſt done the State. This is the Meaning of the Claim, 
| expreſſed in ſuch obſcure Terms 
As it had been reſolved to adjudge the Crown to the 
Duke, the Parliamenr rook care not to examine his Chim 
too cloſely, but were very willing to ſuppoſe it unconteſta- 
ble. Thus without any Regard had to the juſt Right 
of the Earl of March, it was decreed, that Henry of Lan- 
caſter ſhould be proclaimed King of England and France, 
and Lord of Ireland, the which was done that very Day, 
being the zoth of September. TS a | 
End of the In this manner ended the Reign of Richard II, a Prince 
Rergnof who in his younger Years ſeemed to have noble and ge- 
- om nerous Inclinations, but unfortunately ſuffered himſelf to 
* be corrupted by Flattery. He had the Advantage of be- 
ing deſcended from a Father and Grandfather ſo univer- 
ſally eſteemed, that had he never ſo little anſwered — o- 
„ ; is 


/ 
/ 


the Fader, Sonne, and Holy Geft, I Henry of Lancaſter, chalenge this 
Reneme of Vnglond, and the Crounz with ail the Membres and the Ap- 
purtenuntes, als that I Deſcendit be Ryght Lyne of the Blode comeing 
ro the Gude Lord King Henry therde, and thorghe that Ryght that God 
of his Grace has ſent me, with help of Kyn and of ny Frends to retover 
it ; the which Rent me was in Feput to be ondene for de faut of Gover- 
nauce, and undo ing of the Gude 1.495. | | N | 
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bleneſs of his Birth, he might have been one of the moſt 


lorious Kings that ever wore the Engliſh Crown. But 
like Edward II his great Grandfather, 7 had the Weak- 
neſs to give himſelf up to the Guidance of his Favourites. 


Accordingly he underwent the fame Fate with that Prince, 
hom he did but too much reſemble in every other Thing. 


The main Difference to be obſerved between them, con- 


fiſts in that Richard was of a more cruel and inflexible 


Temper, and uſurped a more arbitrary Power than Ed- 


ward, the which rendered him more odious, and the leſs 


regretted. Let us cloſe this Reign with a Reflection 
which the ſad Caraſtrophe of theſe — Princes furniſhes us 
with. That is, In a Government, ſuch as that of England, 


all the Endeavours uſed by the King to make himſelt Ab- 
oe; are but ſo many Steps towards his Downtal. 


The End of rhe Reign of Krona II. 
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The STATE of the Church from 
the Reenof EDwaRD I, in 
1272, 10 the End of the Reigi 
F RICHARD II, z 1399. 


Tranny of FT E R John Lachland had made himſelf Vaſſal 
eee A and Tributary to the See of Rome, the Popes 
; rae conſidered England only as a conquered Country, 
toEngland, with which they kept no Sort of Meaſures. Of this the 
Reigns of John and Henry III. afforded us ſuch flagrant 
Inſtances, that it would be needleſs to add any Thing fur- 
ther to ſhow to what enormous Height the Papal Power 
. was carried in the Kingdom. It will ſuffice to remark, 
that the Incroachments of the Court of Rome continuing 
inceſſantly, or rather increaſing daily, the Engliſß grew 
ſo weary of them, that at length in the Reign of Edward I, 
they began to look about for effectual Means to get rid 
of them.  *T was not however till after having frequently 
found by Experience, that all their Complaints and all 
their Solicitations to the Popes were fruitleſs. In this con- 
ſiſts almoſt all J have to ſay as to Church- Matters during 
the four Reigns we have gone through. But for the better 
underſtanding this Matter, it will be neceſſary briefly to 
remark what were the Grounds of the Diſputes Eng- 
land had, as well with the Court of Rome, as with the 

Clergy. * 8 
Complairts I. The firſt Cauſe of Complaint, was the frequent Ap- 
of the En- peals to the Court of Rome, not one of which was re- 

gli 1 jected. 1 . 5 

— %% II. The frequent Citations were complained of, which 
theſe Appeals cauſed, and which obliged People to _ 
| : | | thell 
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their Subſtance in Journeys to Rome to ſollicit their Af- 
1 | < | | 


III. That the Pope had uſurped the Collation of almoſt 


the Chapters, and the Patrons, BE 
This Incroachment was grown to that Height, that 


P 


ll the Church-Preferments, not excepting the Biſhoprick 
and Archbiſhopricks, contrary to the Rights of the King, 


there was not a Benefice great or ſmall, but what the Pope 


diſpoſed of by the never-failing Means they had contriv- 
ed to get all the Collations in their Hands. One 


while, by the Plenitude of their poſtolick, Power, they 


reſerved to themſelves all the Benefices which ſhould be- 


come void, by the Tranſlation of the Incumbents to ano» 
ther Benefice. Then again they kept to themſelves all ſuch 
as were vacant by Death, or by any other Way whatever, 


By this Means they eluded all the Canonical Elections 


made in England, without alledging any other Reaſon, 


but that they had reſerved to themſelves beforehand the 


Right of Nomination to theſe Benefices. It appeared ſo 
plainly, that their Aim was to get by degrees the Colla- 


tion to all the Benefices of the Kingdom, that every one 


could not but ſee it. For whenever they could not make 


uſe of theſe Pretences, they ſeldom failed of having ſome- 
thing to object againſt the Party elected, and of confer- 
ring the Benefice upon another, Very often when the 


Biſhop ele& appeared, to have his Election confirmed, 

he found the Pope had already diſpoſed of his Biſhoprick. 
IV. But as this was generally the Occaſion of great 

Conteſts, and as thoſe that were canonically elected, were 


commonly ſupported by the King, the Pope found a 


certain Means to free himſelf from theſe Importuni- 


ties. He beſtowed the Biſhopricks and other Berefices, 
before they were vacant, by way of Proviſian, which he 


granted beforehand ; and this was another great Cauſe of 
Complaint for the Engliſh. 5 
V. It was moreover complained of, that the greateſt 


Pert of the Benefices diſpoſed of by the Pope, by the Pleni- 
tude of his Power, were conferred on Foreigners, particu- 


larly on the Cardinals and their Relations, who by Vir- 
You Tve . tus 
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former Days. 


ene of the Pope's Diſpenſation, enjoyed the Profits without 


ever reſiding. Theſe Benefices were commonly farmed out 


to the Engliſh, who to make the moſt of them, got the 


Cure ſerved for a very {mall Salary. Hence Divine Ser- 


vice was neglected, the Churches ran to ruin, Hoſpitality 
was baniſhed, and the Inſtruction of Chriſtians almoſt 
wholly laid aſide. Hence likewiſe this further Inconve- 


nience ; the Money was carried out of the Kingdom, with- | 
out ever coming back again. It may eaſily be judged | 
| what a Detriment this was to the Country, if it is con- 


ſidered, that by a Calculation made in the Reign of Heu- 


ry III, it was found, that the Foreign Eccleſzaſticks had 
greater Revenues in Exgland than the King himſelf, 


VI. Another Cauſe of Complaint ſprang from the fre- 
quent Taxes impoled on the Clergy by the Popes 3; one 
While under Colour of a Cruſado, another While to ſup- 


ply the Neceſſities of the Holy See, and laſtly, by the 


Tenths, which they liberally granted the King, becauſe they 


| generally went ſhares with him. 


VII. In the next Place, the Legates and Nuntio's, who 
were ſent into England without any manner of Neceſſity, 


were a great Grievance to the Engliſh. The Clergy were not | 
only obliged to maintain them at a great Expence, bur alſo 


to make them conſiderable Preſents, and pay them Procu- 
rations and other Impoſitions which the Pope allowed 
them to levy upon the Eccle/raſticks, Hence the Money 
went out of the Kingdom, and no Way left to bring it 


back again. | 


VIII. The Popes had likewiſe got the Firſt-Fruits of 


all the Berefices, from whence aroſe the ſame Inconveni- 


eace, I mean the Draining of the Kingdom of its Coin. 
IX. Peter Pence, which originally was only a charita- 


ble Allowance granted by the Saxon Kings, for the Main- 
tenance of the Exgliſh College at Rome, was converted in- 


to a Tribute, which the Pope cauſed to be collected in a 
very rigorous manner, very different from that practiſed in 


X. Laſtly, the Tribute King John had bound himſelf 


to pay to the Holy See, and which the Popes exacted with 
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great Haughtineſs, was looked upon by the Engliſb as an 
intolerable Voke, and a ſtanding Mark of their Servitude. 
XI. As to the Conteſts between the Crown and the 
Clergy, the King and the Magiſtrates complained that the 
Clergy were continually endeavouring to incroach upon the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, ſure, as they were, of ng. al- 
ways backed by the Pope. 
| AXIT. That the Clergy had extended their Juriſdiction 
to a great many Matters purely Civil, under Pretence that 
| there is nothing but what Religion may be concerned in, 
This Complaint chiefly regarded Matrimonial Cauſes. 
* XIII. They faid further, that the Eccleſiaſtichs inſtead 
1 of ſtanding by, on occaſion, the Rights and Prerogatives 
ol the Crown, were always ready to fide with the Pope, 
| as if he were their only Sovereign. 
Theſe are the principal Grievances complained of by the 
| Exgliſo, and which they endeavoured from Time to Time 
| to get rid of, either by Acts of Parliament, or Orders of 
| Council, But the Precautions which they took to ſcreen 
themſelves from the Incroachment of the Court of Rome, 
| afforded the Popes at the fame Time an Occaſion of com- 
plaining in their Turn that the Exgliſh were ſtriving to 
rob the Church of her Privileges. They had a great ; 
| vantage on their ſide, by crying up the Cauſe of God, 
| which they always took Care to confound with their 
| own Intereſt, In a Bull of Pope Clement V, inferred in 
| the Collection of Public Acts, are ſpecified the Complaints 
of the Court of Rome againſt the Engliſb. And ſince I have 
| hid down the Grievances of the Pool, it is but fair I 
ſhould likewiſe make known thoſe ot the Pope. 
I, The Pope complained that the Cardinal were hin- crjumce, 
dered from enjoying the Prebends he conferred on them, of the Popes 
| without conſidering the Reſpect due to Perfons ordained — * 
by God to bear their Part of the Burden of governing nguly: 
the Church. 
II. He ſaid, That although he had an inconteſtable Right 
do collate Berefices, as well in England as in all other States, 
: [or thoſe on whom he had beſtowed them were not per- 
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mitted to take Poſſeſſion, neither were they that had the 
Boldneſs to oppoſe it excommunicated. TT 


III. Thar ſuch as were ſummoned upon that Score, 
were not ſuffered to obey the Summons. That Notaries | 


were forbid to act in the Affair, and the King's Subjects 

prohibited to go and appear out of the Kingdom. 
IV. That the Pope's Nuntio's were hindered from exer- 

ciſing their Commiſſion, at leaſt before they had obtained 


the King's Licenſe. That {ome of them had even been | 


clapt up in the publick Priſons, from whence they could 
not get out without paying a large Fine. . 
V. That the Magiſtrates would not ſuffer the Excom- 
municated to be impri ſoned after the forty Days, which, 


according to good and laudable Cuſtom, were allowed 
them to make the Church Satisfaction. | 


VI. That the King ſent frequent Prohibitions to the | | 


Eccleſiaſtical Courts, not to try Cauſes which were of their 


Copnizance. : : . 
VII. That the ſaid Courts were abridged of the Juriſ- 
diction they have over the Clergy, not conſidering that 


Eccleſiaſtical Perſons are in no manner dependent upon the 


Laiety. | | 
VIII. That the Civil Courts took upon them to con- 
demn Eccleſſaſticks without the Conſent of their Superiours. 
IX. That Clergymen were made to appear in their Shirts 
in the Civil Courts, notwithſtanding they pleaded their 
Privileges. That indeed they were ſent back ro the Ec- 
cleſraftical Court when they were demanded : But that it 


very often happened, if they were not found guilty, the 


civil Judges were fo bold as fully to acquit them, with- 
out ſuffering the Eccleſiaſtical Court to take any Cogni- 
zance of the Matter. | 


X. That Clergymen were ſubjected to the Tryal of 
twelve Lay-Perſons, and were acquitted or condemned by Þ 


the Verdict of thoſe twelve incomperent Judges. 


XI. That the great Men frequently went and lodged in > 


Monaſteries, to the great Expence of the Religions Houſes, 


on the frivolous Pretence that they were founded by their 


XII. Tf 


Anceſtors, 
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XII. That during the Vacancy of the Abbeys, they 


who were entruſted with the Cuſtody of them by the. 
King, waſted the Revenues, and did great Damages. 
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XIII. Laſtly, That the Tribute of a Thouſand Marks 


due to the Holy See, was not regularly paid, and that the 
Arrears which were to be ſent to Avignon, had been pur 


to other Uſes. On 
Theſe are the mutual Complaints of the Engliſb, and 
of the Popes ; concerning which it may be obſerved, that 


| both Parties were agreed as to Facts, and that their Diſ- 


pute was only about Right. To diſcover on which Side 


the Right lay, it would be neceſſary to examine whether 


| the Pope and Clergy were originally poſſeſſed of the Rights 


| they claimed, or whether they were granted by ſome 


Power; and laſtly, whether that Power could lawfully 
| .confer them. But this would be entering into an old 
Þ beaten Diſpute, on which a Man cannot expect to ſay 
my Thing new. Leaving every one therefore to his 


own Notions, I ſhall content my ſelf with relating the 
Means uſed by the Engliſb to do themſelves Juſtice for 


the Injuries they complained of, and the Endeavours of the d 
| Popes to ſupport the Privileges they had got. But firſt Advanta- 
| it will be proper to take notice, that in theſe Conteſts g of the 
the Popes had great Advantages. Every Pope conſtantly 
| adhered to the ſame Maxims, without the leaſt Variation. 
But it was not ſo as to the Kings of England, who to 
| pleaſe their Fancy, or gratify their Paſſions, ſcrupled not 
| toad very often in Derogation to the Prerogatives of the 
Crown. This is the true Cauſe of the flow Progreſs of 
the Engliſb in their Deſign of caſting off the Oppreſſions 

of Rome. The leaſt Relaxation made them loſe a great 

deal of Ground. And it may be they would never have Schiſms 
compaſſed the redreſſing any one of their Grievances they 4 ſadvan- 
* complained of, if the Schiſms which happened in the 2 1 
Church had not afforded them Opportunities, of whichk 
they were wiſe enough to take the Advantage. The 
| Popes, who at ſuch Junctures ſtood often in need of the 
| Kings of England, found themſelves many Times obliged 
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Statute of 
Mort- 
main. 


Renuncia- 
tion of the 


Biſhops. 


Fruitleſ⸗ 
Attempts 
under Ed- 
ward II. 
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to Compliances; which doubtleſs they would never have 
ſubmitted to at any other Seaſon. 

As the Pope and Clergy mutually ſtood by one another, 
one of the moſt effectual Means practiſed in England to 
oppoſe the Papal Power, was to check the Growth of the 


Clergy's Riches: With this View it was that in the Reign 
of Edward I, the Statute of Mortmain was enacted, as has 


been before related. This was a fatal Blow for the Clergy, 


who, had it not been for this Statute, would have been 


Maſters of all the Lands in the Kingdom, ſeeing they 
daily acquired, and never alienated. But this Act was 


very near as prejudicial to the Pope, fince Bounds could 


not be ſer. to the Power of the Clergy without leſſening 
at the fame Time that of the Court of Rome. Edward I, 
ftruck likewiſe at the Pope's Authority, at leaſt with Re- 
gard to the Collating to Biſhopricks, by obliging the Bi- 


ſhops to renounce the Article of the Proviſion-Bull, which 
gave them their Temporalities, wherein he was followed by 


his Succeſſors. 5 — 
If Edward IT had ſhown greater Reſolution and Firm- 


neſs, or if the Times had not conſtrained him to keep fait 


with Rome, he might have been able greatly to forward 
the Buſineſs of Liberty, which the Engliſh had ſo long 
been in purſuit of. Never were they in a better Diſpoſi- 


tion to ſhake off the galling Yoke. This is evident from 


the [Kings Letters to the Pope, and from the vigorous 


Reſolutions of ſeveral Parliaments held in his Reign. But 


the King, expecting always to find in the Pope's Autho- 


The Sta- 
rute of Pro- 


Wy 
Tors. 


rity, a Protection againſt his Subjects, frequently ſtooped 
to ſuch Condeſcenſions ſor the Court of Rome, as were 
fatal to the Intereſts of his Kingdom. This rendered in- 
effectual the Endeavours of the Parliament during the 
Courſe of his Reign. _ ; 

But under Edward III more effectual Meaſures were 
taken to throw off the Oppreſſions ſo long complained 
of. I mean the two Statutes which tended to cut up by 
the Roots two of the moſt conſiderable Grievances, had 
they been punctually executed. The firſt was the Sta- 
tute of Proviſors, whereby it was enacted, that in Caſe 
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the. Pope collated to any Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, 
Dignity, or other Benefice,.. contrary to the Rights 1 
the Kingt, Chapters, or Patrons, the Collation was to fall 

to the King for one Turn. And if any Perſon ſued for 
and procured Reſervations or Proviſions from the Court of 
Rome, he ſhould be impriſoned till he had made Fine to 
the King at his Will, and found ſufficient Swrety not to 
{ue any. Proceſs againſt any Man in the Court of Rome, 
on the Score of his Impriſonmenn r. 1 
The ſecond Act was the Statute of Præmunire, by Statute of 

 Þ which it was enacted, that in Caſe any of the King's Fræmu- 

© SubjeRs ſhould carry into a Foreign Court Cauſes the "© 

Cognizance whereof belonged to the King's Court, they 


| | ſhould be impriſoned, and their Lands, Goods, and 


« * 


Chattels be forfeited to the eg... 


* . * . 


- Notwithſtanding theſe two Acts, which ſeemed to take Memoria? 
| From. the Pope all Hopes of diſpoſing for the future of any 5 the Par 
| Benefice, and ought to have made him apprehenſive that 3 
the Parliament would go on to redreſs other Grievances, . 
the Court of Rome ſtill continued her Oppreſſions. In Rome, 
11376, that is, about a Year before the Death of Ed- 

ward III, .a Memorial was preſented to the Parliament, 
ſhewing, That by the Death and Tranſlation of Biſhops, 
the Pope extorted five Times the yearly Revenue out of 
a ſingle See, and by that Means drew out of the Kingdom 
twenty Thouſand Marks a Year. That the Pope's Agents 
collected a no leſs Sum, for the Neceſſities of the Holy 
See. That this very Year, the Pope had laid his Hands 
upon the Firſt- Fruits of all the Benefices in England. That 
he increaſed the Number of the Cardinals to Thirty, a- 

| mong whom there were not above two or three well-af- 
fected to England. That the Pope's Avarice was worſe 

than the Plague. That in ſpite of the Statute of Proviſors, 

there were Perſons every day provided with Benefices by 

the Court of Rome, and that there was no hindering it, 

but by baniſhing all thoſe that ſhould dare to accept of 

the Pope's Proviſions. In ſhort, that it was ab ſolutely 

neceſſary. to put a ſtop to theſe Proceedings, unleſs they 

were willing to ſee England involved in a fatal State of 

You IV. J 
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Agreement Slavery. Upon theſe Complaints, which were carried to 
—— Gregory XI, there was a Sort of an Agreement made be- 
III. and tween the King and the Pope, but ſo full of Equivecations 
Gregory and Reſervations on the Part of the Pope, that it was eaſy | 
XI. to perceive he had no Intention to deſiſt from his pre- 

tended Rights. He was content with promiſing in ge- 
neral, that he would conſider the Complaints of the En- 
 gliſh, and behave with more Moderation for the future. 
Gregory dying ſoon after, his Succeſſors never minded 
his Engagements, but continued to beſtow Engliſh Bene- 
Freſh Ef. fices upon Foreigners. This Procedure obliged the Houſe 
—_— of Commons to petition Richard II to ſeize all the Profits 
ä Benefices in the Hands of Aliens, and to baniſh Þþ 
them the Realm; the which the King did accordingly. 
In the ſame Reign, the Statute of Proviſors was con · 
- firmed [and enlarged. ] EE” 5 
Two Years after, Richard forbad the Clergy, under 
great Penalties, to pay a Tax which the Pope had laid 

upon them. . 3 

The next Vear, he iſſued out a Proclamation command- 
ing upon Pain of Death, and Forfeiture of Eſtate, all Per- 
ſons that were gone to Rome to ſollicite the annulling the 
Statutes of Provi/ors and Præmunire, to return into Eng- 

land within ſuch a Time. VVV 
We Statute All theſe Precautions proving ineffectual to check the 
_ of Prxmu- Popes, who pretended not to be bound by Acts of Par- 
lies bament, the Statute of Præmunire was revived in 1392, 
e with Enlargements, which ſeemed to leave the Court of 
Rome no hopes of evading it. The Act ran, That all 
Perſons that ſhould purſue in the Court of Rome, Tran/- | 
lations, Sentences of Excommunication, Bulls, Mandates, 
or any other Things whatſoever, contrary to the Rights 


of the Kin and Crown, ſhould be put out of th e Pro- 7 


tection of the Laws, and proceeded againſt according to 


the Statute of Præmunire. That all thoſe who ſhould Þ 


bring into the - ng cou theſe foreign Inſtruments, or re- 
ceive and publiſh t | 
nalties, Laſtly, That they who purſued any Proceſs in 2 

= | OW foreign 


em, ſhould be liable to the ſame Pe- 
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oreign Court, to the Prejudice of the King's Right, ſhould 


) be treated in the ſame manner. - „ 
- This rigid Alt might well put a Check upon the Eu- The Pope | 
* | 24 who were ſubject to the Laws, but not upon the £77, nd. 
7 | Pope, who was out of their Reach, accordingly he de- hr. 
- Þ ſiſted not from his Pretenſions. In 1398 he tranſlated _ 
the Biſhop of Lincoln to the See of Cheſter, and gave the 


! Biſhoprick of Lincoln to Henry Beaufort a Son of the 
Duke of Lancaſter. But the Biſhop of Lincoln, who had 
| not ſued for this Tranſlation, not daring to accept of it, 
buy Reaſonof the Statute of Præmunire, retired to a Mo- 
* | naſtery, and the Pope tranſlated the Biſhop of Landaſf to 
the See of Cheſter. Richard was extreamly offended at the 
Pope's taking upon him, without being deſired, to remiſe 
Biſhops from one See to another. He ſummoned the Clergy 
upon this Subject, and demanded of them their Opinion 
ol theſe Tranſlations contrary to his Will. This was a 
| puzzling Queſtion for the Clergy, who fearing to diſpleaſe 
the King or the Pope, avoided giving a poſitive Anſwer. 
Some Time after, the Pope ſent a Nuntio into England, 
to try to get the Statutes abovementioned repealed. But 
although the Nuntio met with an honourable Reception, 
he could not ſucceed in his Commiſſion. Richard being 
depoſed, the next Year, the Conteſts with the Court of 
' KRome remained in this Poſture. - „ | 
© Certainly it was high Time for the Exgliſh Nation, as Deſign of 
well as for all the Reſt of Europe, to labour with all their / Popes te 
Might to put a ſtop to the Growth of the Papal Power. , 4 
They muſt have ſhut their Eyes voluntarily, not to ſee 2horiry over 
that all the Proceedings of the Popes tended to render T:mporals, 
| them Sovereigns of Europe in Temporals, The Decretal 
Dam Sanctam of Boniface VIII, wherein it appeared 
FF that the Pope thought himſelf inveſted with the Temporal 


as well as Spiritual Power, is a clear Evidence enough of 
this. Bur ſince it might be ſaid, that it is not reaſonable 
© to aſcribe the ambitious Deſigns of Boniface to all the 

: Popes in general, this Evidence may be ſupported by a- 


nother, which ſhows that Boniface did bur tresd in the 
Steps of his Predeceſſors. I mean John XXII, who by 
Te-... f 21 
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his ſole Authority, publiſhed a Truce between En gland 
and Scotland, againſt the Conſent of one of the — 
and imp6wered- his Legates to conclude a Peace between 


the two Kingdoms, upon what Terms they pleaſed, with 


HERE- 
 SIES, 


Opinions 


— 


Orders to compel the two Kings and their Subjects, punc- 


tually to keep it, under Pain of Excommunication. Does 


not this Procceding plainly ſhow: that the Popes all acted 


with the ſame Spirit, and that in Caſe a Check had not 
been given to their Ambition, they would have conſidered 
Chriſtian Princes but as Subjects, or at leaſt; as Yaſſals of 


the See of Rome? Let us proceed now to the Heręſies, 
or rather the Opinions which were branded with that 


Name, during the Interval we have run through. 


Richard Knapwell - a Dominican Fryar. Some of them, 
which will ſer ve to let us ſee on what Subjects they em- 


ployed their Studies in thoſe Days, were as follow: 
I. That the dead Body of Jeſus vit bad not the ſame 


ſubſtantial Form, as when living. 
III. That if the Euchariſtical Bread had . nf 
with theſe Words, This is my Body, during the three Days 


Feſus Chriſt lay in his Grave, the Bread would have-been 


tranſubſtantiated into the new Form, which the Boop of 


Chriſt took at the Separation of his Soul. 


IV. That after the Reſurrection of ' Fe eſis Chrif, 5 
Euchariſtical Bread is tranſubſtantiated by Virtue of theie 
Words, This is my Body, into the whole living Body of 


| Chriſt ; - that is, the Matter of the Bread is converted into 


the Matter of his Body, and the ſubſtantial Form of the 
Bread, into the ſubſtantial Form of his Body, that is to 
ſay, into his intellectual Soul fo far as it contlinites the 


Forms of his Body. 
VII. That in the e of Faith, a Man is nat 
bez to reſt upon the Authority of the Pope, or of any 


Prieft or Doctor, but that the Holy Scriptures and evi- 


dent .ag ee from er are the _y anon 1 
eur An. c 


In 1286 or 1287, Peckham Archbiſhop of Coney 
4. bury, * cenſured eight Propoſitions, maintained by one 
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VIII. That the rational Soul is the only Form by 


which a Man is a Man. This laſt Article was looked on 


zs the Foundation of the reſt, and all together were con- 
| demned by the Archbiſhop. 


In 1314. in the Reign of Edward II, ſome oft the 
Students i in Oxford, maintained in their Diſputations cer- 
| tain Opinions concerning the Trinity, and Creation of the 


World, which being brought before the Univerſity, were 


| condemned as Heretical. 


| * Theſe Opinions, being wholly founded on Scholaftick. Wicklif 
| Notions were ſtiffled in the Birth, becauſe the People un- publiſhes 


| derſtood nothing of ſuch Matters. 


his Dott- 


But the Caſe was rine. 
| quite different with Wick/f's Doctrine, which he pub- 


| liſhed towards the cloſe of the XIVth Century, in the 


| ſame Univerſty, The Reaſon is, his Doctrine was of a- 


| nother Nurs, and tended to reform the Abuſes which 
had crept into the Church. Accordingly his Opinions 


were embraced by great Numbers. As the moſt 


important Matter, with Regard to the Eccleſiaſtical Af- 


fürs of the XIVth Century, it will be neceſſary fully to 


| ſhow thoſe Opinions, and "the Zeal where with they were 


| received by ſome, and condemried by others. 


John Wickjef, or rat her Wickliff, was educated at Ox- 


ford in Merton- College, where he took his Degree of Doc- 


tor of Divinit 2. He was ſo eminent for his Learning, 
N 0 and fin 


| ford, made him Rector of it. Wickliff.behaved in his Poſt 
vith univerſal Approbation till the Death of the Arch- 


: e Genius, that Simon //lip Archbiſhop of 
| Canterbury, having founded Canterbury-College * in Ox- 


biſhop, who had a great Eſteem for him. Langham, 


| Succeſſor of Iſip, willing to favour. the Monks, and in- 
| troduce them into the College, attempted to turn out 


Vichlif and put one Moodhull a Monk in his Room. But 
be could never get the Fellows of the College to conſent 


ARair being brought to Rome, the Monks of Canterbur 


Wocks ＋ 


| * Now ſwallowed up in Chrif Church 


to it, they being delirous to keep their Rector. This 
Telit the 8 75 o SAT in behalf of Woodhull, chit 
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Wickliff was deprived. of his Rectorſbip- However this 


did no Injury to the Doctor's Reputation. Every Body 
ſaw it was a Party Buſineſs, and that it was not ſo much 


againſt his Perſon that the Monks had a Grudge, as a- 
gainſt all the Seculars that were Members of the College. 


And indeed they were all turned out as well as he, to 
make Room for the Monks. Shortly after Wickiiff was 


preſented to the Living of Latterworth in the Dioceſs of 


Lincoln; and then it was that he publiſhed in his Ser- 
mons and Writings, certain Opinions which appeared to be 
Novel, becauſe contrary to the received Doctrine of thoſe 
Days. As he did not declare his Sentiments till after he 
had loſt his Rectorſhip, his Enemies have taken occaſion 
from thence, to accuſe him of acting out of a Spirit of 
Revenge, by Realon of the Injury that had been done 


him. I ſhall not undertake to clear him from this Charge, 


As there 1s none but God alone that ſees into the Hearts 
of Men, it is Raſhneſs to accuſe or excuſe them, with 
regard to the ſecret Motives of their Actions. I ſhall 
only take notice that Michliſf's bittereſt Enemies have ne- 
ver taxed him with any [mmoralities. Theſe are the 
chief Articles which he maintained in his Writings and 
Sermons. TER | 


in the Exerciſe of the Keys, than any other Prieſt. 


IV. That in Caſe the Church misbehaves, it is not N 
only lawful, but meritorious to diſpoſſeſs her of her Tem 


| poralities. 6 


V. That when a Prince, or Temporal Lord is con ; 
vinced that the Church makes an ill fuſe of her EndovÞ 


nents, he is bound under Pain of Damnation, to tak 


— 


them aw ay. 


VI, Ti 


I. That the Exchariſt after Conſecration was not the if 
real Body of Chriſt, but only an Emblem or Sign of it. | 

II. That the Church of Rome is no more the Head of 
the Univerſal Church than any other Church, and that Þ 
St. Peter had no greater Authority given him than the 
reſt of the Apoſtles. : FE. | 
III. That the Pope of Rome has no more Furiſdiftion 
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VI. That the Goſpel is ſufficient to direct a Chriſtian 


in the Conduct of his Life. | 


VII. That all other Kalos, inſtituted by Holy Men, 
and practiſed in the Monaſteries, do no more good to 


| Chriſtianity than Whiteneſs does to a Wall. 


VIII. That neither the Pope nor any other Prelate 
ought to have Priſons for the puniſhing Offenders a- 


gainſt the Diſcipline of the Church; but that every Per- 
ſon ought to be left at his Liberty, in the Conduct of 


his Life. | | - 
It muſt be obſerved that Wichliſt, in the laſt Article, 
did not pretend, as he explained himſelf afterwards, to 


take from the Pope or the Prelates, the Power of Binding and 
Looſing; but his Meaning was only that the Church had 


no Right to inflict Temporal Puniſhments on Sinners. 
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Whether Wicklif and his Followers extended theſe 


Articles by the Conſequences which might naturally be 
| - deduced from them, or whether his Adverſaries, from 


whom we have all we know of him, made any Additi- 


ons, in order to render him odious, we find in the Hiſ- 
torians many more Opinions aſcribed to him. . 


which there may be ſome which are not to be maintained, 


and others which, being contrary to the Articles of the 


Church of England, have made ſome-Exgliſh Writers ſpeak 


| of Micklif with Contempt, and even call him - Heretick. 


But it would be too long to examine here all theſe Opi- 
nions in particular. Let us be contented then with thoſe 


that firſt appeared, which are really his, and ſerved for 


a Foundation to all the reſt. | 


| of Followers, not only among the Students in Oxford, 


but among the Great Men at Court, particularly the Duke 


n. of Lancaſter, and the Lord Percy Earl-Marſhal declar- 


ed for him. It muſt be obſerved that this happened to- 


wards the End of the Reign of Edward III, at a Time 


when that Monarch, old and infirm, left the Adminiſtra- 


tion of the Governmeut to the Duke of Lancaſter his Son, 


— — 


35 we have ſeen in his Hiſtory. 


jon | 0 * * - 
| _ Theſe Opinions which Michliſf maintained with great Wickliff 
Vivacity, were immediately countenanced by Abundance por er 


Gregory 
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Ae Pope Gregory XI, having been informed that theſe Articles 
_— _ had been publickly maintained. at. Oxford, . diſpatched an 
gan him, Order to the Archbiſhop of Canterbary and the .Biſhop Þ 
but heis of London, to apprehend and examine Wickiif, and to ſend 

ſupporred the Depoſitions to Rome. But it was a difficult Matter 


35 by the Duke 


2 for theſe two Prelates fully to execute theſe Orders, the 
ter, aud the Duke of Lancaſter and the Earl Marſhal having openly Þ 
Lord Per- declared they would not ſuffer Wicklif to be impriſoned. 
Indeed, there was yet no Act of Parliament which im- 
| powered the Biſhops to impriſon Heretich without the 
King's Conſent. The two Prelates therefore were con- 

tented with ſummoning Wicklif before them, in St. Paul's 
Church, where there was. a vaſt Concourſe of People to 

hear the Examination. The Duke of Laxcaſter, and the 

Lord Percy, accompanied the Doctor, after having aſſured 

him he had nothing to fear, and that he might make his 

| Defenſe with Courage againſt the Biſhops, who were but 

mere Ignorants in reſpect to him. Here is a ſhort Dia- 

logue which paſſed between theſe two Lords, and the Bi- 

| ſhop of London upon Wickiif's Account. The Lord 

Percy having bid the Doctor fit down, the Biſhop of 

London oppoſed it, and commanded him to ſtand up; but 

the Earl Marſhal would not let him. 55 
Biſhop of London. Lord Percy, if I could have gneſſed 

that you would have played the Maſter here, I would have 
/// „o TT___Y 

The Duke of Lancaſter: Yes; he ſhall play the Maſter 
RT Tc... ;.::...- :..-. .:8 

The Lord Percy. Wickliff, ſi down; you have need of 

24 Seat, for you have many Things to ſay. F 


| Biſhop. It is unreaſonable that a Clergyman chad before 
bis Ordinary, ſhould fat down during his Auſwtr. He ſhall 
Duke 6f Lancaſter. My Lord Percy is in the Right, : 


* 


And for you my Lord Biſhop, who are grown ſo proud and 
arrogant, I will take Care to humble your Pride; and not 
only yours, bat that of all the Prelates, in England. Th] 
dependeſt upon the Credit of thy Relations; but far from be- 
| 1 5 N * ing 
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Alle to help thee, they ſhall have enough to do to ſupperi | 
FEE OD WE : 

4 bt Biſhop. I place no Confidence either in my Relations, or 

11 in any Man elſe, but in God alone, bh will give me the 

„ Polaneſs to jock th Truth. 5 

The Duke ſpeaking ſoftly to the Lord Percy s 

"© Kather than take this at the Biſhop's Hands, [ll drag 

him hy the Hair of the Head out of the Church. 

The Duke of Lancaſter muſt needs have been very pal- 

. | fionate, ſince it is certain the Biſhop's laſt Words were 

* | not ſo inſolent, as that they ought to have put him in ſo 

a 1255 a Rage. But it may be the Biſhop uſed harſher 

0 Expreſſions, which the Hiſtorians; Friends of the Clergy, 
have taken Care to ſofteri, that the Duke might appear to 

| be in the wrong. Be that as it will, the Duke's Words 

x to tlie Lord Percy, being ovet-heard by ſome Srander-by, 

e | occaſioned the Tumult mentioned in the Reign of Fa- 

„ 274111, the Particulars whereof it will be needleſs to je- 

. peat: It ſuffices to obſerve, that the Aſſembly broke up 


49 upon this Accident, and Wichlif's Examination was put 
c | offto another Time. 5 . 1 

The Death of Edward III happening ſhortly after; Wicklif' 
| and the Duke of Lancaſter being Preſident of the new . 
4 | King's Council, the Biſhops durſt not proceed againſt x2 


„ Pickin. During that Time, the Number of his Follow- 
= x ers increaſed ſo conſiderably, that the Untverſity of Ox- 
Fed, debated whether they ſhould receive the Pope's Bull, walſing; 


| commanding them to profecute Vichliſ with the utmoſt 
8 | Rigour, The Hiſtorian who felates this Particulat not 
aàcquainting us with their final Reſolution; it is ſomewhat 
i yp the Bull was rejected. Hence it appears, that 
Mickliſf's Doctrine was not embraced by ſome ignoratit 
} Perſons only, bur by Men of Letters, and Perſons f 
„ | Quality. Some would fain make us believe that People Collier 
ft. =o Af 5 7 . e e e e Collier. 
J | Vere frightened into a feigned Approbation of his Dot- 
trine. But it may be ſaid on the contrary, with much 
gieater Probability, that Fear hindered many from beihg 
. is Followers. The Truth is, a Man ran no Risk in con- 
[8 bog Fe. WS... TO _ 
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| tinuing to adhere to the old Tenets, whereas it might be 
dangerous to embrace the new ones. | 5 
Bull to the The Pope finding the Ball he had directed to the Uni- 
Archbiſhod verſity of Oxford, had produced no great Effect, ſent freſh 
Wick ner Orders to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Biſhop of 
Tondon to proſecute Michlif. But as he was given to 
underſtand that the Biſhops could not proceed in the Af- 
fair without the King's Licenſe, he enjoyned them to re- 
| preſent to Richard and the Council, that Wicklif*s Errours 
were not only dangerous to the Church, but likewiſe to 
the State. However the King's Council it ſeems did not 
think ſo. Perhaps no Body was willing to offend the 
Duke of Lancaſter, avowed Protector of Wickliffo _ 
| They me The two Prelates however willing to obey the Pope 
—— to the utmoſt of their Power, ſummoned Wichliff a ſe- 
cond Time before them at Lambeth. He appeared, and 
by the manner wherein he explained his Opinions, he ſeem- 
ed willing to give the Prelates ſome fort of Satisfaction. 
But in all Appearance, they would not have been con- 
tented with fo general an Explanation, if one Clifford a 
Gentleman had not entered the Aſſembly in a pretty rough 
manner, forbiding them to proceed any farther. *Tis ſaid 
that the two Prelates were over-awed by this abſolute 
Order, though they knew not from whence it came, be- 
lieving that Clifford durſt not act thus of his own Head. 
Beſides, the Populace intimated by their menacing Words, 
that they would not ſee Wicklif ill- treated. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations obliged the Biſhops to diſmiſs the Doctor, for- 
bidding him to amuſe the People any more with Diſpu- Þ 
tations of ſo dangerous a Conſequence. But he had no 
Regard to this Injunction, fince according to the Teſti- 
mony of an antient Hiſtorian, he continued to preach and 
defend his Doctrine. Ey the Way, this Steadineſs ill a- 
grees with the Explanation of his Opinions, which, "ts Þ 
. pretended he made before the Biſhops, and which ih 
repreſented as full of Equivocations and Evaſions. The 
Truth is, this diſguiſing his Sentiments is little conform- Þ 
able to his natural Temper, which was far enough from 
being fearful. Be this as it will, from that T _ 
| 3 ive 


but drop | 
the Affair. 
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* | lived in quiet upon his Cure: of Latrerworth ; without aty | 

Je farther Diſturbance. Some Time after Courtney Arche His Doe-- 
\ | biſhop of Canterbury, Succeſſor of Simon Sudbury beheaded 7e i 
- | by the Kentiſh Rebels, ſummoned a Provinical Synod at 4 nd. 
h London, wherein Wickliff's Doctrine was condemned. An 8 


f Hiſtorian affirms, that Michliſf was cited, and that he ex- 

oO | plained his Opinions in a manner very different from the 

f- | literal Senſe of the Words. But as the Records of the S- Knighton - 
= | 0d mention nothing of his appearing, in all likelihood 8 
'S the Hiſtorian has confounded this Snod with that of 

o Þ® Lambeth. 1 218 5 | 

Nt The condemning Wicklif"s Doctrine, prevented it not Wickliff's 


x | from ſpreading all over the Kingdom, and that with ſuch Lewes 
FF Succeſs, that the Hiſtorian above mentioned aſſures un, 
X | two Men could not be found together, and one not a 

- | Lollard. Richard IT having permitted the Biſhops to pro- 

d ſecute and impriſon Hereticks, as was related in the Hiſ- 

- | tory of his Reign, ſeveral Lollards were cited before their 

FF reſpeQtive Biſhops. Some recanted, and others bravely 

- F flood the Shock. But among theſe laſt, there was not one 
delivered over to the ſecular Arm, there being as yet no 

= Law to that Purpoſe. *Twas not till the next Reign 
d that thoſe horrid Executions commenced in England. So 

e that in ſpite of the Oppoſition of the Biſhops, Mickliſf : 

" | Tenets flew over the Kingdom with a wonderful Swiftnefs, 
. becauſe the Clergy were not at liberty to employ the only 
„ Means they have all along thought proper to root out 

- Hereſy. It ſeems that the Biſhops durſt not attack Wick- 
Ii perſonally, for fear of having their Ignorance too 
much diſplayed by his ſuperiour Learning. Be that as it 
OF will, Wickif was ſuffered ro pals his Days quietly at 
„ Letterworth till his Death in 1384. It is probable, that 
d in Proceſs of Time his Followers made ſome Additions 
"| to his Doctrine, and that hence it is that they have af» 
5B cribed to him whatever his Diſciples advanced. 

5 The Loſs of their Maſter diſheartened not his Follow- 

A | ers. They continued to preach and maintain their Opi- 
"| #j0us with the fame Courage he had done When alive. 
u The Progreſs their Doctrine daily made, became at length 
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ment thought themſelves obliged to petition the King to 


take Care that the Church and State received no Detriment 


by the ove! Opinions of the Lollards, Whereupon the 
King appointed Commiſſioners to peruſe Wickliff 's Books; 
but this Commiſſion was but very faintly executed. 


The Wick- In 1389 the Wicklifues or Lollards began to ſeparate 


limtes /e- from the Church of Rome, and to appoint Priefts from a- 


parate from 


the reſt of mong themſelves to perform Divine Service after their 
toe Church. Way, Though from Time to Time the Biſhops pro- 
ſecuted them, yet it was not done me rigorouſly. Their 


Aim ſeemed to be only to hinder them from pleading 


| Preſcription, Beſides, a Petition, preſented to the King 


by a former Parliament, praying him to revoke the Power 


he had granted the Biſhops to impriſon Heretichs, re- 


ſtrained the moſt forward. 


R-mon-. But in 1395 the Endeavours of the Lollardt, in the 


firances to King's Abſence, to get their Doctrine confirmed by the 
% Com Parliament, put the Biſhops = taking other Meaſures. 
19 *The pretended Heretichs finding they were backed by 


vaſt Numbers of Followers, preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons a Remonſtrance, containing theſe twelve Ar- 


Ld « 


ticles. % 

I. That when the Church of England, treading in the 
Steps of the Church of Rome, began to make an ill uſe of 

her Temporalities, Faith and Charity began to diſappear. 


and prvcnding to a Power ſuperiour to Augels, is not 

the Prieſthood ſettled by Chriſt upon his Apoſtles. : 
III. That the Ce/ebacy of the Clergy, was the Ocz 

Weaſjon. of Abt 

Charch. 5 

IV. That the Doctrine of Tran/ubſtantiation, renders 

the greateſt Part of Chriſtendom guilty of Idolatr. 
V. That Exorciſms, Benedictions, pronounced over Was 


Walls, Prieſts-Veſtments, Mitres, Croſſes, Pilgrims-Staff, 
hzve more of Conjuring than Religion in tem 
net & = 7 5 oy * 5 3 TP N FVV f 


V. 
ſo conſiderable, that in 1386, the two Houſes of Parlia- 


* II, | hat the Engliſb Prieſt hood erived from Rome, . 


ndance of ſcandalous Irregularities in the 


ter, Bread, Oil, over the Stones for the Altar, the Church. 


VI. Tha 
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VI. That it was a great Crime, to join in the ſame 


| Perſon Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Offices. 


VII. That Prayers for the Dead, wherein one Perſon 


s preferred to another, are not conformable to the Charity 


| Holy Trinity, are a ſort of [dolatry. _ | 
IX. That Auricular Confeſſion, ſerves only to make the 


| Priefts proud, and by letting them into the Secrets of the 


| Penitent, gives Opportunities for Abundance of Sins, and 
| Þ ſcandalous Intrigues. | 3 


War, or in Courts of Juſtice, is contrary to the Doc- 


| Mercy. 


| Murder of Multitudes of Children unbaptized, or even 
elves rhey are bor. nt 
| XII. That it is neceſſary to baniſh from Civil Society, 
OF ll wfeleſs Trades, whica ſerve only to ſupport Pride and 
| Luxury. Ds | 


All theſe Articles were backed with Proofs too long to 


be inſerted here. ” 
| This Remonſtrance, which in all Appearance had been 


| privately approved of by ſeveral Members of Parliament, 
| alarmed the Clergy to that Degree, that they immediately 


| deputed the Archbiſhop of Tork and Biſhop of London 
to the King, praying him to return with all Speed into 
| England, that he might by his Preſence and Authority 
check the Growth of the ne Doctrine, as hath been re- 
lated in the Reign of Richard II. TO, 

+ Some Time after, Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Can- 


ticles extracted out of Michliſt's Book, entituled T7ials- 
gus, were condemned, 5 


* 


| Theſe are the moſt remarkable Matters relating to Wicks 
Fand his Dofrine, e happened before the Depoſing 


of 


VIII. That Pilgrimages, and Offerings made to Ima- 
, gos and Croſſes, and eſpecially the Pictures repreſenting the 


 trine of the Goſpel, which is a Diſpenſation of Grace and 


I. That the Vow of ſingle Life, undertaken by Wo- ; 
KF men, is the Occaſion of numberleſs Diſorders, and of the 


| terbury, ſummoned a Synod at London, where eighteen Ar- 
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X. That the taking away any Man's Life, either in 
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of Richard II. But I muſt not forget to add, that cer. 
tain Bohemian Students, being at Oxford when Wickiiff 
began to publiſh his Doctrine, they carried it into their 
own Country, where it ſpread wonderfully. It is Time 

now to proceed to other Affairs relating to the Emgliſh 

Church, and in the firſt Place to the Councils. 

coun. I ſhall begin this Head with the General Council of Ly- 

CILS. ons, Which was opened May 1, 1274. This Council 

Council of was ſummoned chiefly to receive the Greeks into the Com- 

ag munion of the Church of Rome, from which they had 

74 ſeparated a ſecond Time, upon the Larius being driven 
cout of Conſtantinople, This Union indeed was brought 
about, but it was of no long Continuance. Another 
Reaſon of the Council's Meeting, was to reſtore the Affairs 
of the Chriſtians in Syria. As great Matters were to be 
done for them, the Pope demanded a Subfidy of every 
Church. It was eaſy to fee that the Pope had a View to 
his own Intereſt in this Demand. His Predeceſſors had 
fo frequently made uſe of this Means of heaping up Mo- 
ney, that People could not be deceived. However, not 
a Biſhop dared to open his Mouth againſt it, and the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury who was there, kept Silence s 
well as the reſt. Richard de Peckham Dean of Lincoln, wis 
the only Perſon that ventured to ſtand by the Intereſts of 
England. He boldly ſaid, that the Exgliſh Clergy were 
not in a Condition to contribute towards the War, by 
Reaſon of the continual Exactions of the Court of Rome, 
which had ſcarce left them wherewithal to ſubſiſt. This Þ 
Freedom coſt him his Deanery, which the Pope deprived Þ 
him of that Inſtant. Hence we may judge of the Liber- Þ 
ty of ſpeaking their Minds in this Council. I come now 
to the Councils held in England during the four Reign 
before- mentioned. . „ | i 
Smed of The Firſt was convened in the Reign of Edward I, by 
Reading, John de Peckbam Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In thi 
1279: Council was ratified what had been decreed in the Gene- 
ral Council at Lyons, concerning Plaralities. After which 
the Archbiſhop paſſed ſome Canons directly contrary i 


9 
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the Prerogative Royal, and for that Reaſon he was obliged 
| to repeal them afterwards. 


The Firft decreed Excommunication againſt al as ſued. 


: for the King' $ Letters to prohibit certain Things from 
being tried in the F ccleſiaſtical Court. 


The Second rendered liable to the ſame Penalty the Ma- 
giſtrates which refuſed to impriſon excommunicated Per- 
ſons, after the forty Days allowed in the Canons. 

By the Third, they that forcibly took away the Church's 


Lands were likewiſe to be excommunicated, 


The Fourth prohibited under the ſame penalty te gel 


| | ling of Proviſions to the Archbiſhop of Terk, whenever 


he ſhould come within the Archbiſhop of ene 8 


E Juriſdiction. 


This was a ſhort and ſure Way of putting an End to 


| is ; Diſpute with the Archbiſhop of York, about the car- 


rying the Croſi. So that in Caſe this Canon had not been 


annulled, the Archbiſhop of Vork would have been at a 


great Loſs how to be preſent at the Parliament, which was 


generally held at London. 


The Fifth, ordered that Copies of Magna Charts 
ſhould be ſet up on Church-Doors, that every one might 
read them. 
Hence may be judged what Temper this Prelate, who 
had long ſojourned at Rome, was come back with to Eng- 
land, and how far he would have extended the Church's 
Power, if the King had not oppoſed his Deſigns. 
In 1281, the ſame Archbilhop convened at Lambeth gynod of 
a Provincial Synod, where, among others, the following Lambeth, 
Canons were made. | 1281. 
The Iſt enjoyned the Prieſts to acquaint the more Ig- 


| norant Sort of the Laiety, that the Body and Blood of 
Feſus Chriſt ; are contained under the ſingle Species of Bread, 


and that what they receive in the Chalice, is only mere 


Wine, to help them to ſwallow the other Species the bet- 


ter. For as the Canon goes on, the Blood of our Lord 
is allowed only to the Prieſts that celebrate Divine Service 


in theſe leſſer Churches. 


The 
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The HId Canon, forbids Priefts to re-baptize the 
Children that bad been baptized by the Laiety, unleſs 
there is Reaſon to doubt whether the Child was baptized 
or not. In that Caſe, the Canon allowed the Prieſt te 
baptize the Infant, with theſe conditional Words, If tha || 
art not already baptized, I baptize thee in the Name of the | 


Father, &. © 


Synod of 
Exeter. 


1287. 


The Xth enjoyned the Prieſts to inſtruct the People 
committed to their Charge in plain intelligible Language, 


without making uſe of Scho/aftick Terms and Diſtinctions. 
Then the Canon lays down the Heads they were to ex- 


und upon, and the Senſe they were to take them in. 

In 1287 Peter Quivil Biſhop of Exeter, held a Dio- 
ceſan Synod, which enjoined that Care ſhould be taken to 
inſtruct the People concerning the Doctrine of Tranſub- 


ſtantiation. The Prieſts were to let them know that the 


Adoration of the Hoſt could not be carried too far, ſince 
they received under the Species of Bread, That which hung 
upon the Croſs for their Salvation, and under the Species of 


Nine, the Blood which was ſhed from Chriſt's Side. It 


ſeems that we may infer from hence, that in the Church 


of Exeter, the Laiety received the Sacrament Then in both 


Kinds. 


Synod a 

gainſt the 

Templars. 
1310. 
d at 
ndon. 


7 1328. 


Synod of 
Mag field. 
1332. 


We meet but with one remarkable Council in the Reign 
of Edward II, which was held at London in 1310, where 
the Templars were condemned to perpetual Baniſhment. 

In 1328, inthe Reign of Edward III, Mepham Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury held a Provinicial Synod at London. 
By this Synod, Good-Fryday, and the Conception of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, were made Holy-Days, and all Work for- 
bidden : But however the Country People were allowed | 
to follow their Buſineſs, after Divine Service. All Monbe, 


Hermits, Canons Regular were prohibited taking Confeſſi- 
ons. A Canan at a Synod in Oxford, which admitted 


Appeals only after a definitive Sentence, was revoked. 
In 1332 Mepham held another Provincial Synod at 

AMagfield, which ſettled all the Holy-Days kept in the 

Province of Canterbury, Among the Feſtivals we find 
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St. George's Day, and St. Auguſtin's firſt Archbiſhop of 
— OE = 2 . 

Stratford Archbiſhop of Canterbury, held at London in Snod at 
1342 a Provincial Syzoz, the moſt remarkable Canons t bo 
| whereof ate theſe : | 9 ul pho 

The IVth enjoyned the Monks who had the Appropri- Fryars: 
ations of Pariſhes, to relieve the Poor in Proportion to the 
Value of the Benefice. In Ca'e of failure, the Biſhops 
vere impowered to compel them to their Duty by ſe- 


queſtring the Profits. 


+ 
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The IXth was levelled againſt the mendicant Fryars 
who abuſing the Confidence dying Perſons put in them, 
perſwaded them to make Willé prejudicial to their Families; 
As the Synod durſt not directly come upon the Fryars, 
who were under the Pope's Protection, thoſe who were 
prevailed on to diſpoſe of their Eſtates in ſo unreaſonable 
a manner; were barred the Benefit of Chriſtian Burial. 
During the Reign of Richard II, we find no Councils 
worth remarking, bur thoſe which were held on the Score 
df Wickliff and his Followers. But as theſe have been 
mentioned elſewhere, it will be needleſs to repeat here 
Phat has been already related. 4 55 
Although Exgland was no more concerned than othet Of the 
1 | Chriſtians States in the Schiſins which happened in the Sch, 
e | Church, I don't think it proper however wholly to paſs | 
© them over in Silence. The Knowledge of them is not 
only abſolutely neceſſary for the underſtanding the Eccles 
- | Faſtical Hiſtory of thoſe Times, but one may affirm in 
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« | ſome Meaſure, that the beſt Part of the ſaid Hiſtory con- 

- | fiſts of what followed from theſe ſcandalous Schiſms 

i © From the Beginning of the Reign of Fzward I, to the John, 

„ End of that of Richard II, Cbriſtendem was divided by TI. 4 


- | two Schiſms. The firſt laſted not long. Clement V, hav- r „ 


Jing removed the Papal Chair to Avignon, died there in 
1z 14, and was ſucceeded by John XXII, who kept his 
t Reſidence at the ſame Place. This Pope's Election was 


e after a very extraordinary manner. This Holy See having 
4 | femained vacant above two Years after the Death of Gle- 
„Vent, becauſe the Cardinals could not agree, they met at 
FEET MA length 
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length at Lyons in 1316 in order to chuſe a Pope. But 
the ſame Diviſions ſtill reigning among them, they agreed 


to refer the Matter to Cardinal 4 Ofz Biſhop of Porto, 


who, without any more to do, nominared himſelf, and 
took the Name of John XXII. At the ſame Time the I 
Empire was divided by a double Election, one Part of the þ 


Electors having given their Voices for Lewis of Bavaria, 


and the other for Frederick Duke of Auſtria, John's 
Refuſal to acknowledge the firſt for Emperor, occaſioned 
a Quarrel between them, which daily increaſed till 13 28, 
when Lewis going over into Italy degraded Pope John, 
and then got Peter de Corbaria a Cordelier, to be elected, 
who took the Name of Nicholas V, and reſided at Rome. 
Nicholas being ſupported by the Emperor and the Gene- 
ral of the Cordeliers, kept his Ground ſome Time. But 
at laſt the Emperor having been forced to quit 1raty, 
and Diſſenſions ariſing among the Cordeliers, Nicholas 


having none to ſtand by him, was taken and carried to 


Urban VI. 
and Cie) 
ment VII. 


Schiſm f 


Avignon, where he asked John's Pardon with a Halter a- 
bout his Neck. After this Submiſſion, he was put into 
cloſe Confinement, where he died in a few Months. 

The ſecond Schiſm between Urban VI, and Clement 
VII, was more conſiderable and of much longer Conti- 
nuance. I have related the Riſe of it in the Hiſtory of 
Richard IT, for which reaſon I ſhall only report the Con- 


ſequences of it, to the Time I have confined my ſelf 


here. 


To Urban VI Pope of Rome, ſucceeded in I389 Boni- 
face IX, who as well as Clement made as if he were de- 


ſirous to put an End to the Schiſms ; but nothing was 


farther from their Intentions. Clement VII, who died at 


Avignon in 1394, had for Succeſſor Benedict VIII. 
All Chriſtendom being tired and offended at the Schiſin, 


the Court of France endeavoured to perſwade the two 


Popes to reſign their Dignity, that another Pope might be 
canonically elected. They both conſented to it, but broke 
their Word. Benedict eſpecially uſed ſo many Shifts, that 
the King of France reſolved to withdraw his Kingdom 
from his Obedience, To that Purpoſe, he gained the 
5 f; 
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Cardinals of the Pope's Party, who promiſed to deſert 


him: but Benedict having taken notice of it, fortified him» 
ſelf in his Palace at Avignon, by introducing a Garriſon 


olf Arragonians. He was beſieged by Marſhal Boucicaut; 
but quickly after the Mar ſbal had Orders to raiſe the Siege. 


Thus by the Intrigues of ſome of the Princes of the 
Blood of France, the Schiſm ſtill continued notwithſtand- 


ing the King's Endeavours to cloſe it. 


Nothing more remains but to give a ſhort Account of 
ſuch Eccleſiaſticks as were eminent for their Merit and 
x in the Reigns of the three Edwards and Rich. 
ard II 

Robert Kilwarby, a Cordelier or Abr was 4 Kilwarby? 
biſhop of Canterbury in the Reign of Edward I, and a 
Prelate of eminent Learning for the Age he lived in. He 
wrote ſeveral Theological Tracts, which were in great re- 
pute in thoſe Days. His Merit having raiſed him to 
the Dignity of a Cardinal, he reſigned his Archbiſhoprick, 


and went and lived at Rome, where he died. 


Robert Burnell, Biſhop of Bath, was choſen Succeſſor Burnell, 
to Kilwarby ; but the Pope, by the Plenitude of his Apo- 
ſtolick, Power, gave the See of Canterbury. to John Pec- Pechum, 


ham an Engliſh Franciſcan, who was Auditor of his Cham- 


ber. This Prelate had great Conteſts with Edward I, as 


well on the Score of the Canons of his Synod before-men- 


tioned, as upon other Accounts. The Quarrel went fo 


far, that the King was upon the Point of baniſhing him 
the Realm. He paſſed for a very learned Prelate, parti- 


cularly in the Civil and Canon Law. There are ſome The- 
ological Tracts of his, and ſeveral Commentaries upon the 


Holy Scriptures. 


7 5 Winchelſey, Succeſſor of Pecham, preferred his Winchel. . 
Archbiſhoprick to a Cardinalate which the Pope would fy. 


have honoured him with. This Prelate is chiefly praiſed 


for his Charities : He uſed to relieve four Thouſand Poor 
People twice a Week at his Houſe, befides his main- 
taining many young Scholars at both the Univerſities. 
Thee Characters gained him the Affections of the People, 
who zfter his Death, flocked in Crouds to his Tomb, and 
Vol. IV, Rrr 3 n 
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payed him the Regard of a Saint. Mean while this ſame 


Archbiſhop, ſo beloved by the People, had great Con- 
_ reſts with Edward I, for having too far entered into the 


| Tntrigues of the Lords who oppoſed the Deſigns of the 


Britton. 


King. The Pope, whom Edward knew how to make 
his Friend, cited the Archbiſhop to Rome, to juſtify his 


Conduct, and laid him under a Suſpenſion. It was not till 


the Reign of Edward II that he was reſtored. 


Febn Britton Biſhop of Hereford, chiefly excelled in 
the Knowledge of the Common Law. He wrote a Book 


much eſteemed, de Juribus Anglicanis, and died in 1275. 


Duns Sco- 
s, 


Stapleton. 


8 tratford . 


Brad) war- 


ohannes Dans Scotus, commonly called Doctor Subtilic, 


lived in the Reign of Edward II, and is too well known 
to need infiſting upon, It is enough to remark, that he 


differed in many Things from the Opinions of Thomas A. 


quinas, and was a great Stickler for the immaculate Con- 
ception of the Bleſſed Virgin. After he had been Profeſſor 
in Divinity at Oxford = Paris, he died at Ng in the 
ſame Office, in 1309 or 13 10. 

Walter Stapleton Bithop of Exeter, was eminent for his 
Learning, and Capacity in the Adminiſtration of the Pub- 
lick Affairs, and particularly for his Loyalty to Edward 
II his Sovereign, for which he loſt his Li fe, as was re- 
lated in the Hiſtory of that Prince. 


Stratford Archbiſhop ot Canterbury * Edward III, 


was more famous as a Stateſman, than as an Archbiſhop. 
I have related elſewhere his Conteſt with Edward III. 
who accuſed him of Miſdemeanours. But afterwards the 


King commanded the Accuſations entered againſt him to 


be cancelled, as containing Things neither True nor Rea» 
ſonable. 
Thomas Bradwardin Succeſſor of Stratford, was a great 
Philoſopher and Mat hematician, and withal a very learned 
Divine. He was commonly called the profound Doctor, 


according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days of giving ſuch 
Titles to thoſe that were eminent for their Learning. He 
wrote a Book aga inſt the Pelagians, which gained him a 


reat Reputation, intitled, F the Cauſe of God, But 


What rendered him ſtill more elſeemed than Kis Learning, 
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was his Humility, and his Zeal to inſtru& the People i com- 
mitted to his Care. Before his Promotion to the Archi- 
epiſcopal See, he was Confeſſor to Edward III, and at- 
Sd that great Prince in all his Expeditions. Some have 
done him the Honour to ſay, that the Progreſs of Ed- 


 ward's Arms in France was in a great Meaſure owing to 
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his prudent Counſels. 


William Occam, of the Order of St. Francis, Diſciple Occam. 


ol Dun Scotus, is famous for being Head of the Nomi- 
naliſts againſt the Realifts, of which his Maſter Scotus was 
Chief. It would be needleſs to explain here, wherein 
9 conſiſted the Difference between theſe two Sets of Philo- 
ſophers, whom God be thanked, the public Schools are 
now ſeldom troubled with. | 


Richard Fitz-Raiph Archbiſhop of Armagh, 4 born Fitz- 


at Dundath in Ireland, was a great Enemy to the mendi- Ralph. 
| cant Fryars. He attacked them vigorouſly in his Sermons 
| preached at London, wherein he undertook to make good 
* the nine Propoſitions following. 


I. That with Reſpect to the Place where Confeſſions are 


to de made, the Pariſh-Churches are to be preferred before 
thoſe of the Fryars. 


IT. That Pariſhozers ought rather t to confeſs to a ca- 


rate, than to the Fryar. 


III. That notwithſtanding Jeſus Chrif Was Poor whilſt | 


upon Larth, yet he never affected Poverty. 


LV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make Profeſſion of 


voluntary Poverty. 


od That he never taught People . to make Profeſſion of 
ary. 


3 VI. That Chrif held the contrary, namely, 4 Men 
ocought not to beg by Inclination and Choice, but only 
v hen forced to it by Necellity, 


VII. That to profeſs Beggary, is a Thing contrary to 


\ Religion and common Senſe 


VIII. That to be nai Engagements of voluntary Po- 


very is not agrecablę to the Rule of the Fryars ¶Minorites 1 
bor Cordelieri. | 


IX. That 


Trevila. 
Reign of Edward III, tranſlated the Bible and ſeveril 
bother Books, into Exgliſp. He was of the ſame Opini- Þ 
on as the Archbiſhop of Armagh, and maintained that 

Feſus Chriſt lent Apoſtles, but never mendicant Fryars, to | 
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- IX. That the Bull of Alexander IV, which condemns 


the Libel of the Doctors of Paris, cenſures none of theſe 
eight Propoſitions. 2 5 > 
Theſe Articles, which attacked the Fryars Mendicant in 
the moſt ſenſible Part, it being by their voluntary Po- 
verty that they had gained and preſerved their Credit with 
the People, were carried to the Pope, who cited the Arch- 
biſhop before him. He appeared, and couragiouſly 
maintained all he had advanced. But before this Affair 


was decided, he died at Avignon 1360. He tranſlated the 
Bible into Engliſh, and wrote two Treatiſes, one in De- 


fence of the Pariſh-Prieſts, againſt the Fryars ; the other, 
concerning thoſe whoſe Right it was to take Confe/- 
Tong. | | | 


Fohn de Treviſa a Corniſh-Man, who lived in the 


preach the Goſpel. 


Theſe are almoſt all that were eminent for their Piet) Þ 
and Learning during the four Reigns I have gone 
through, unleſs we ſhould reckon among the famous and Þ 
learned Men, a Croud of Schoolmen, who, in my Opi- 
nion, deſerve not that Rank. Some add, the Founders of Þ 


Colleges and Monaſteries, as holding a conſiderable Place 


among the Devout. But theſe are too ambiguous Marks 
of Piety to be depended upon. A Man may judge by] 
this ſmall Nnmber of learned Perſons, how much the] 
Sciences were degenerated, ſince among all the above 
named, hardly is there to be found one truly Learned. 
In ſpite of the Prejudices of Wicklif”s Enemies, 1 thallf 
make no Scruple to except that Doctor, of whom I have] 
already ſaid enough to excuſe me from adding any Thing 
more upon his Account. 


The moſt noted kilo of the Fourteenth Centun 


were : 
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THOMAS VIX ES. His Hiſtory begins at the wikes. 
| Conqueſt, and Ends at the Death of Edward I, 1304 
He was Canon Regular of Oſney near Oxford, and writes 
* as clearly and fully (eſpecially in ſome Paſlages relating to 
the Barons-Wars) as fo compendious a Chronicle as his is 
would allow him to do. Dr. Gale has publiſhed this Hil- 
| tory in his Hiſt. Ang. Vol. II. | 
The Author of the Chronicle, which goes under the prompton; 
| Name of John Brompton, Abbot of Foreval or Forvaulx, 
in Tork-ſhire, lived about this Time. The Chronic/e begins 
| with the Coming of Auſtin in 588, and ends with the 
Death of Richard I, 1198. It is plain from this Hiſto- 
'Þ ry's taking no notice of the Foundation of that Monaſ- 
tery, &c. that neither Brompton, nor any Member of 
that Religious Houſe was Author of this Chronicle, but 
that it was procured by that Abbot, and by him beſtowed 
on his Monaſtery. The Author (whoever he be) is very 
full in his Collections for the Saxon Times, but takes no 
notice of the Chronological Part in the whole Story of 
the Heptarchy. He gives the Saxon Laws at large, and 
tranſlates pretty honeſtly. This Chronicle is publiſhed 
| among the Decem Scriptores. 5 — _—_- 


RANULPH HIGDEN, Monk of St. Ver- H gen. 

's in Cheſter, where he died very aged in 1377, was 

a downright Plagiary. He falls foul on William of 

" Malmsbury in many Places. He ſtiles his Work, Poly- 
chronicon. What he wrote relating to the Times of the 

) Britains and Saxons, has been lately publiſhed by Dr. 

Gale, Vol. I. who commends him for preſerving many 


q | Remains out of antient Chronicles, now wholly loſt or 


 A1ATTHEW a Benedifline Monk of Weſtminſter, Mattheur 
ended his Hiſtory at the Year 1307, though it was af- of Weft 
| terwards continued by other Hands. He was a choice minſter. 
Collector of the Flowers of former Hiſtorians, from 

' whence he is uſually ſtiled Forilegus. He entirely tran- 
C 5 Tu ol = R © 
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4284 The Stars of the Cuvrcn, &c. Vol. IV. 
| ſcribes Matthew Paris. His moſt eminent Conrinuator 
Merimuth. was Adam Merimuth Canon- Regular of St. Pauls, and 

8 an eminent Civilian, who in his latter Days gave himſelf 
wholly to the Reading and Writing Engliſb Hiſtory. He 
begins his Work at 1302, and reaches to 13 890. 
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N. B. K. db for King, Km. for Kingdom, the Let- 
ter (.) before the Number of the Page, means the 
Note a at the Bottom * the Page. 


A. 

A Ccurſi zus, 4. 
Aiguillon beſieged, 2602 
Alenſon (E. of) defeated 
and killed at the Battle of Creſ- 
+ 6 
- r of Scotland marries 
Margaret, 32. ſettles the Suc- 
ceſſion of that Kingdom, ib. 
dies, ib. 


Alien- Priories, what they were, 


308. ». K. Edward reftores the 
Lands he had taken from them, 
308 Starute againſt Alien-Ec- 


cleſiaſtichs, 
16 


Angleſey taken by the Endliſh, 8 


Anjou. Account of the Diſputes 


between this houſe and that of 
20, &C. 
Ann of Luxemburgh married to 


 Arragon about Sicily, 


K. Richard, — 204 
Arragon. A full account of the 
differences between this houſe 
and that of Anjou, 20, &c. 
(K. of) See Peter, Alphonſo. 
Arteville (James de) an account 


of him, 234. and n. K. Edward 


| 381 
Alphon ſus R. Edward's Son dies, 


makes an alliance with him, 1b. 
cauſes the chief Cities of Flan- 
ders to revolt againſt the Earl, 
ib. adviſes K. Edward to af 
ſume the Title of K. of France, 
211. is torn in pieces, 262 
Arthur D. of Bretaign, 249 
Articles 41 drawn by the Barons, 
17 
Arundel Ap. of Canterbury, = 
peached of High-Treaſon, and 
| banithed, 131. joyns with the 
D. of Lancafer, | 440 
Arundel (E. of) refuſes to ſerve 
K. Edward, 145. hanged, 182. 
bis death extremely bewailed, 
i 3. 8 

. of) goes and takes poſſeſſion 
of Cherbourg, 376. authorized 
to examine the publick Ac- 
counts, 410. takes a Fleet of 
| French, Spaniſh, &c. Merchants, 
412. throws up his Commi- 
flion, ib. made High Admiral 
by the Parliament, 419. goes 
to the aſſiſtance of the D. of 
Breraign, ib. takes from the 
French 80 Ships, and plunders 
Ree and Oleron, ib. commits, 
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ted to the Tower, 429. put to : 
- Srath, 431. paſſes fora ys. 
. "20 7 ; 
Athel (E. of) hanged. 117 
— E of; lays fiege to Kildrum- 
m), 7294 defeated and ſlain, 


Array (Battle * 314 


Ble anere affronts: Q Jſabella, 


157. defeated with the reſt of 


the Barons, and executed, 160 
Baldoct Chancellor, abuſed by 
the Mob, 182. dies in * 


Baliol ( John ) puts in for the '£ 
promotion, 130. preſent an 


- Crown of Scotland, 36. is put 
in poſſeſſion of it by K. Ed- 
ward |, 65 does him homage, 

ib. ſummoned by him, 73- 


appears betore the Parliament 


of England, 74. makes an Alli- 


- ance with France, 75. declares 
againſt K. Edward, 76. is de · 


feated by him, and forced to 
reſign his Kingdom, 79. is ſent 
to England, and confined, ib. 
delivered up to the Pope's 
- Nuncio, 102. lives on his Eſtate 
in Normandy, 109 
Baliol (Edward) made uſe of by 
K Fdu ard, III. as an Inſtr u- 
ment for his better compaſling 


the conqueſt of Scotland, 222. 
prepares for his Expedition to 


Scotland, 223. lands near Perth, 
224 gains four Battles, ib. and 
becomes Maſter of Perth, ib. 
is crowned K. of Scoland, 
225. does homage to K. Ed- 
ward, ib. gives up Berwick, 
and ſeveral other places to K. 
Edward, 227. is ſurpriſed, and 
driven out of Scotland, 228. 
an Account of his condition, 
283. makes over his right to 
Scotland to K. Edward for a 
yearly Penſion, 284 
Baliol-College by whom founded, 


230 


— (John ) created E. of 


e eee e 
Ball (John) a ſeditious Frieſt, 


ſtirs up the Mob, by his ſedi- 
tious Niſcourſes, 380, 391 
Bannock-bourn Fight, 145 
Bar (E. of) ravages Champagne, 
95. taken Priſoner, ib. 


Baron that Title to whom limi- 


te, 123 


Barons ſwear Fealty to Edward 
refuſe to ſerve him in 


. 
Guienne, except he commands 
there in Perſon, 92. enter into 
a League to prevent K. Ed- 


their diſcontents at Gaveſton's 


Addreſs to Edward II, 132. 
and propoſe a Regulation, ib. 


ſſtir up the People againſt him, 
134. take up Arms, 136, and 


march againft him, 137. 139. 
Seize his equipage, and Gave- 
ſton's, 138, reſtore it, 141. de- 


mand the performance of the 
40 Articles, 140. march to- 


. wards London, ib. a general 
Pardon granted to them, 140. 
publickly beg the King's Par- 
don, 141. preſent to him a 
Liſt of ſeveral Grievances, 
149. take up Arms again, ib. 
reconciliation between the K. 


and them, 150. ſome of them 


admitted into the King's Coun- 
ci!, ib. renew their League, 
and take up Arms upon ac- 
count ot the Spencers, 155, 
are reduced to great ſtraights, 
158. ſome ſubmit, others are 
ſeverely puniſhed, 159.— 161. 
See Lords, and Peers. 
Beauchamp (Henry de) made 
Governour of Calais, 277 
— (Thomas de) See E. of Var- 
on BOT ns 
Beaufort, Origin of that Name, 
| | 426, n. 
Somer- 


ſety 


ward. 2zd's Coronation, 128, | 


Bj 


ciſioni in favour of K. Richard, 


414 
1 hanged at Tyburn, 418 


Benedict XII, Pope, ſends 2 Le- 


gates into England to difiwade 
K. Edward from. making War 
with France, 237. upbraids 
him for his alliance with the 
Emperor, 239. exhorts him to 
quit the Title of K. of France, 


243. puts Flanders under an 


interdict, * * 248 
Berwick taken and retaken by 
the A and Scots, 77, 153, 


225,283, 379 


Beverley ( Abbey of) ranſacked 
by Robe. Brace, 161 
Bible tranſlated into Engliſh by 
Richd. Firz-ralph. 482. and 
John de Treviſa, 16 


Bizod (Hugh) E of Norfolk and 


Gr. Marſhall, refuſes to ſerve 
K. Edward |. inthe Wars, un- 
leſs he commanded there in 


Perſon, 92. withdraws from 
Court, 93. is turned out of his 


ffice, 5 | 1b 


Biſhops obtain of K. Richard 


the Power of impriſoning 


Hereticks, 394. which is re- | 427 
8 Briſtol tak en by Q I/abella, 180. 


voked, 555 
Black. Croſs of Scotland, 201, 1. 2 
Bohemia (K of) ſlain at the Bat- 


dard, 

e Students carry Hieb 
lif Doctrine into their own 
Country, 474 

Bohun ( Humphrey) High- Con- 
ſtable, refuſes to ſerve K. Ed. 
1, in Guienne, unleſs he com- 


mands there in Perſon, 92. is 


turn'd out of his Office, 93 


Boniface VIII. Pope, choſen Um- 
pire between K. Edward and 


N 
es, 426. and Marqueſs of Se- 
merſet, 432 

Beltnap (Sir Robert) repents of 

having ſigned an unjuſt de- 


tle of Creſſy, 267. his Stan- | 
ib 


X. 
K. Philip, 99, his Sentence, ro. 
his Bull to K. Edw. J. 
cerning his pretended Sove- 

reignty over Scotland, 105 

Brabant (D. of) demands the 
Crown of France for K. Ed- 
ward III, 236. is by him crea- 
ted Lieutenant. General for 
France, ib. uneaſy, 239. with- 


. draws his Troops, 246 
Brad wardin (Tho. ) an Account | 
of him, 480 


Braybroo (Robert ) Bp. of Lon- 
don, made High- Chancellor, 
396 | 

Bretaign (Affairs of) 249. ſeveral 
Lord's of Bretaizn beheaded 
by order of the K. of France. 
1 258 
— of) See Arthur. | 
— D. of) routed of his Domini- 
ons, 378. the D. of Lancaſter 
undertakes to reſtore him, ib. 
delivers Breſt to the Engliſh, ib. 
recalled by the Bretons, 381. 
makes a Treaty with the K. 
of France, 383 
Bretigny (Treaty of) 295. & c. 


Breſt delivered to the Engliſh, | 
beſieged by the D. of 


378. 
Flanders, and relieved by the 


Earls of Arundel and Nor- 


tingham, 412. given up by K. 


Richard, 


ſurrenders to the D. of Lancaſter, 
Britton (John) an Account of 


him, 480 
Brompton ( John) an Account of 
him, 483 


Bruce ( Robert) pretend to the 
Crown of Scotland, 36. is ex- 

cluded, 63. K. Edw. I, _ 
him the Crown. 

Bruce (Robert) E. of Carrick 
Charges Wallace with aſpiring 
at the Crown, 100. burſt out 
into Tears at his Reply, W 
contrives with Co-nyn to free 


Sf wen 


Con- 


Butler ( Fames) created E. of Or- 


their Country, 114. is be- 
trayed by Comyn, 115. eſcapes 
to Scotl. and kills Comyn, 110. 
is crowned K. of Scotland, ib. 
defeated, withdraws to the 
Hebrides, 117. defeats the E. 
of Pembroke, and takes ſeve- 
ral Places, 119. the reſtorer 


of the Scotch Monarchy, 142. 


"defeats the Engliſh, 143. en- 
ders Engl. twice, 144. reco- 
vers Perth, Lanerick, Dum- 


fries, &C. ib. forms a deſign 


of conquering Ireland, 150. 
goes overthither, 151. amu- 


ſes K. Edward with Propoſals 


of Peace, ib. beſieges Ber- 
wick, ib. re fuſes to accept of 


a Truce publiſhed by the 


Pope's Legates, 152. is ex- 
communicated, 153. purſues 
K. Edward, and takes his Bag- 
gage, 161. breaks the Truce 
with England, 193. dies, 205. 
his Advice to the Regents, 206. 
Proce (Edward) defeats the Eng- 
Lib, 143. ſent with an Army 


to conquer Ireland, 151. de- 


feated and ſlain, - ob; 


| Buckingham (E. of) See Thomas f 


ot Woodſtocl. 


Bull (the Pope's) forbidding all 


Eccleſiaſticks to pay Taxes to 
| ſecular Princes, without the 
conſent of the Holy See, 91. 


Boniface VIII. concerning the 


Sovereignty of Scotl. 105 


Buqu ban (Counteſs of) put into 


2 Wooden Cage, 117 


Bumel (Robert) an account of 


' him, 479. 


ö mond, ; 202 


| 22 
Calais beſieged and taken by K. 


Edward, 269, 272.the French 
turned out, and an Engliſh Co- 


* 18 there, 273: the K. 


N D x. 


of France bribes the Gover- 
nour, 275. a Staple of Wool 
| ſer up there, 310. the D. of 
Gloceſter ſtrangled there, 432 
Cambridge (E. ot) See Edmund. 
Cannon when firſt uſed by the 
Englih, © 268 
Canterbury (Ap. of) refuſes to 
grant Edw. I. the 5th of his 
Moveables, 91. upon which 
his Eſtate is ſeized, ib. ſub- 
mits, and gives the K. a 4th 
part, 92, —excommunicates 
Gaveſton, 131. enters into a 
Confederacy againſt K. Edw. 
FE x36. made pPrime-Miniſter 
by Edw. III. 247. who com- 
plains of him, for neglecting 
to ſupply him with Money, i6, 
beheaded ' ſee Sudbury. 
Carliſle Parliament there, 118 


| Cavern diſh (Sir John) put to death 


by the Rebels, 391 
Chalon (E. of) challenges ud. l, 

0 4 Tournament, | 
Champion, the firſt mention of 

one at the K's Coronation, 37 


Chandos (Sir John) made by 


K. Edw. Lieutenant-General 
of his Dominions in France, 
307. his Character, 10. flain in 
— 329 
Charing-Croſs by whom ercc- 
ed, JO3. 8; 
Charies of Anjou defeats Man- 
fred, 21. and Conradin, bb. 
challenges Peter K. of Arragon, 
25. dies, 27 
Charles II. Prince of Salerno, ta- 
ken Priſoner by Lauria. 26 
ſet at Liberty, 28. remains in 
polleſſion of Naples. 29 


| Charles de Blois; Account of the 
Diſpute between him and John 

de Montfort about Bretaign, 
249. 1s declared by K. P hilip 
P. of Bretaign, 250. defeated 
and taken at Ja Roche de Rien, 

| 271 


kJ „ . „ r 


271. releaſed, 284. defeated 
and ſlain at the Battle of A. 
vray, 314 
Charles the Dauphin Regent of 
France, 291. thats himſelf up 
in Paris, 294. his Propoſals re- 
jected by K. Edu. ib. becomes 
K. of France. deſigns to 
break the Treaty of Bretigny, 
319. ſummons the Pr. of Wales 
to appear before the Peers, 
322. proclaims War againſt 


England, ib. Remarks on this 


procedure, 323. orders a So- 
lemn Service to be celebrated 
on the death of Pr. Edw. 337. 
renews the War with EAgland, 
372. brings five Armies into 
the Field, 0. fits out a ſtrong 
Fleet, ib. confiſcates Bretaign, 
and ſummons the D. before the 


Houle of Peers, 380. dies, 333 
Charles VI. K. of France, 353, 


prepares to attack England, 


402. ſends the K. of Scorl. Suc- 
cours, 76. makes a freſh at- 


tempt to conquer England, 
407. makes vaſt Preparations, 
and gets 900 Tranſport-Ships, 
ib. his Deſigns fruſtrated, 408. 
his Fleet deſtroyed by a Storm, 


410. his Sickneſs, . * 423 


Charles K. of France ſeizes Gui- 


enne, x67. Treaty of Q. Iſa- 


bella with him, 170. aſſiſts her 
againſt the King her Husband, 
177. dies, 212 


Charice in the , 


mundsbury, and Univerſity of 
Cambridge, burnt by the Re- 


bels, | 391 
Cherbourg delivered to the Eng- 


liſh, 376. given upagain, 427 
(Gov. of) beats the 
French, + Ig 


Cheſhire made a Principality, 433 


Cheſter-men take Arms for K 


Richard, 144 


Cheſter (BP. of) See . 


1 * 5 1 = 


Ciſtercians above 50,990 buried 
in one Year of the Plague in a 
Church-yard belonging to 
mem, now the Charter-Houſe, 

275 


Clement V. Pope, abſolves ths. 


J. from the Oath he had ta- 
ken to obſerve the Charters, 
113. grants him the Tenths 
for 3 Years, h =" 1x4 


Clement VI. Pope, carries the A- 


buſe of Proviſions to a great 
pitch, 255 
Clement VII. elected Pope, 377- 
a Schiſm upon account of his 
Election, . 
Clergy refuſe to grant * Edu. 
T. the '12th of their Movea- 
bles, 91. are outiaw'd, b. 
grant him the 5th part of their 
Goods, #6. refuſe to pay part 
of a Sublidy, 406. an Order 
iſſued out by Edw. III. for 
the arming of all Clergymen, 
| | | 1 
Cobham (Lord) ſent to the Tow- | 
er, 429 
Coin the Standard of it when 
ed, . 
Cologn K. Edw. III. grants that 
City ſeveral Privileges, 238 
Cemin choſen Regent of Scotl. 
IOI, exhorts the Scots to break 
the Truce with Engl. 103. en- 
ters into a Confederacy with 
Bruce to free Scotl. from the 
Government of the Engliſh, 
114. betrays Bruce, 115. is 
ſtabd d by him, 116 
Comin (John) Commander of 
the Engliſh Forces, defeated, 
I42, 143 
Commiſſioners, twelve appointed 
to receive K. Edu. refignatt- 
on of his Crown, 182. thir- 


teen appointed to govern with 


K. Richard, 410. a certain 
Number of Commiſl. inveſted 
with the Authority of the 


_ Houle 


LINDE. x. 


Houſe of Commons, 433. con- 
firmed by the Pope's Bull, ib. 
2 Tbe Sommens grant Edw. I. a 
_ Subſidy,.18. appoint Commiſ- 

- fioners to examine what uſes 


the King's Revenue had been 


put to, 382, refuſe to paſs 
2 Bill impowering Biſhops to 
impriſon Hereticts, 394 
Conradin aſſumes the Title of 
K. of Sicily, 21. defeated by 


Cb. of Anſou, and beheaded, ib. 


\ Con(hiracy in England to de- 
_ throne K. Richard, 439 
Cornwal. Edward, the Black. 


Prince, created E. of Corn- 


Wal, 235. the eldeſt Son of 

the Kings of England is born 

E. of Cornwal, ib. n. 
r 3 


Creſſy (Battle of) 265 
| Cumberland ravaged by the Scots, 
* 404 


David Brother to Pr. Lewellyn 
created E. of Denbigh, 8. put 
to death, 15. his Head ſet on 
the Tower, 16 


David Pr. of Scotland, married 


to Joanna, 201. flies into 
France, 225. returns to Scorl. 
254. takes Durham. ib. is re- 
pulſed at Werk. ib. enters Eng- 
land. 269. but is defeated, and 
made Priſoner by Qu. Philip- 


pa, 270. his Bravery, ib. u. 


2 Treaty about his Liberty, 
282. is more cloſely confined, 
and why. 283, 284. ſet at li- 
berty, 289. dies, 329 
Derby (E. of) ſent by K. Edw. 
into Guienne, to begin Hoſti- 
lities, 260. makes a great Pro- 
greſs, 261. a generous act of 
his, 16. See D. of Lancaſter. 
Derby (E of) ie BENRY the 
D. of Lancaſter's eldeſt Son, de- 


eats the D. of Ireland, 415, | 


129 
Council of Lyons, 474. See Synod. 


ſignalizes himſelf in Pruſſia; 
421. created D. of Hereford, 
432. falls out with the D. of 
Norfolk, 436. prevented by 
the K. from fighting a Duel 
with him, and baniſhed, 16. 
Injuſtice of the K. to him, 2b. 
—— in by the Male. Con- 
tents in Engl. 440. repairs to 
Bretaign, and imbarks for Engl. 
441. lands at Ra venſpur, ib 
publiſhes a Manifeſto, 442. 
marches to London, ib. takes 
Briſtol, and beheads ſome of 
the King's Miniſters, 443. his 
Interview with K. Richard, 


446. ſets out with him for Lon- 


don, ib. Conſultations be- 
tween him and his Friends, 2b. 
repairs to the Tower, to K. 
Richard, 448. claims the 
| Crown, 45 F. proclaim” d King, 


452 

DEU ET MON DROIT. O- 
rigin of that Motto. 241. _ 
Dimoch (John) Champion at 
K. Richard's Coronation, 371. 
by whatright he was admitted 
to it, ib. n. | 
Dowelaſs (Sir James) ravages 
the Borders of Engl. 193. ſtole 
into the Engl. Camp, and pe- 
netrated even to the royal JIent, 
196 


—( Sir William ) flain by Henry, 5 


| Piercy 419 

Duns Scotus ( Johannes) an ac- 
count of him. 480 

Durham taken by David K. of 
Scotland 

— 0 Bp. of ) baniſhed, 


Þ 


254 
ns 


Forth. quale, a dreadful one in 


Engl. 187 
Edenborough. Caſtle taken by the 
E of Murray. 144 
Edmund, brother toK. Eds. l, ſent 
* him to the K. of France. 

10 


IN D E X. 


to make up matters, 82. delivers 


up Guienne, 84. ſent into Gut- 


enne with an Army, 87. dies, ib. 


Edmund E. of Cambridge, 310. 
marries one of the K. of Caſ- 


tiles daughters, 330. takes up 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs 


during K. Richard's minority, 


372. goes with an Army to 
aſſiſt the K of Portugal againſt 
the Caſtilians, 384. returns 

very much diſlatisfied, 398. 
created D. of Tork, 406. 
quits the Court, 428. is by 
R. Richard made Regent of the 
Kingdom, 439. tries in vain 
to prevent a general Revolt, 
441. but is not able to levy 
an Army, 442, retires to his 
own Houſe, 16. joyns the D. 
of Lancaſter, 443, his Propo- 
fal followed, 447 


Edward I. arrives in Sicily, 3. 


aſſiſts at a Tournament at Cha- 
lon, ib. viſits the K. of France, 
ib. Arrives in England and is 
crowned, 4. ſends Com miſſi- 


oners into the ſeveral Coun- 


ties, and examines into the 


Miſdemeanors of Magiſtrates, 
ib. makes War with the Welſh, 


5, &c. builds the Caſtles of 
Flint and Rutland, 7. reſerves 


the Yearly Rent of 3ol. out 
of Normandy,y. puniſhes the 
Jes for clipping, 9. extarts 


Money fromthem, and baniſhes 


them, 17, 30. goes into France, 


and demands the Provinces 


taken from K. John and Hen- 
ry III, 18. makes a Treaty 
with K. Philip and does him 
Homage, 19. appointed Me- 
diator between the Kings of 
Arragon and Sicily, 28, &c. 
returns to England. 29. reforms 


ſeveral abuſes in the Admint- 
ſtration of Juſtice, 29. ſeverely _ 
puniſhes ſuch Judges as had 


taken Bribes, ib. and 30. by 
what Means he got numſeif 


acknowledged Sovereign of 
the Km. of Scotl. 31.74. the 


Proofs he alledged to ſupport 
that Right, 30. choſen Umpire 


by thoſe that pretended to the 
Em. of Scotl. 38. ſummons the 


States of Scotl. to Norham, 38. 


is put in Poſſeſſion of Scotl. 


44. declares Baliol K. of Scotl. 


65. his haughty Behaviour to- 
wards him, 71, &c. attacks 


Scotland, and makes himſelf 


Matter of it, 77, 78. takes 


Berwick, ib. has a deſign of u- 


niting Scotland to Engl. 80. 
removes to Engl. the Crown 


and Scepter of Scotl. and the 


reſt of the Regalia, as alſo the 
Stone of Scone, 80. burns the 
Records of Scotland, 8. is ſum- 
moned by the K. of France to 
appear before the Court of 
Peers, 82. ſends his Brother E4- 


mund to anſwer for him, ib. 


recants the Homage he had 


done Philip, 86. ſends his Bro- 
ther Edmund into Guienne 


with a few Troops, 87. gains 


the E of Flanders to his ſide, 


88. demands his eldeſt Daugh- . 


ter in Marriage for his Son 
Edw. 89. forms a League a- 
gainſt France. oo. ſends a defi- 


ance to K. Philip, ib. obtains a 
Subſidy of the 8th Part of 
the Moveables of the Citizens 
of London, and a 12th of the 
reſt of his Subjects, gr. com- 


mands all the Lay Fees poſ- 


ſeſs'd by the Clergy to be ſeiz d, 


ih. and the Ap. of Canterbury s 


Eſtate, ib confirms the 2 Char- 


ters of K. John, 94. arrives 


in Flanders, 95. makes a Truce 


with K. Philip, 97. which is 


prolonged. 102. is like to be 
returns 
to. 


killed at Ghent, ib. 


LE RD. Xt X. 


tw Engl. ib. chooſes the Pope 
for Umpire between him and 
Philip, 99, confirms the Gr. 
Charter, ib. marches into Scor?; 
25. 2 of his Ribs broke by the 


kick of a horſe, 26. 
Margarer K. Philip's Siſter, 
102. enters into Scorl. a 3d 


time, 104. defeats the Scots, 


and rejects their Submiflion; 


16. threatens utterly to deſtroy 


Scotland, 106. grants them Aa 


Truce, ib. gives an Anſwer to 


the Pope's Bull. See p. 105, 
makes a Treaty of Peace with 
the K. of France, 109. his 4th 
Expedition into Scorl. 110. 


gets the Pope to diſpenſe him 


trom the Oaths he had taken 
of keeping the Charters, 515. 
ſends an Army into Scotl. 116. 
knights 200 young Gentle- 
men, 116. goes himſelf into 


Scotland, and ſeverely puniſhes 


the Revolters, 117. attempts 
to unite Scotland to England, 
118. reſolves utterly to de- 
ſtroy Scotland, 119. 
ill at Ca- liſie, . his laſt Words 
to his Son, ib. orders him 
never to recall Gaveſton, 120. 
dies at Burgh, ib. where bu- 
ried, ib. His Encomium and 


Character, ib. &c. his Iſſue, 
| 122 
Edward Il, born, 17. inveſted 


with the Principality of Vales, 
and Earldom of Cheſter, ib. 
106. is impriſoned, 113. 
comes to the Crown with an 
univerſal Joy, 125. recalls Ga. 

veſton, 125. gives him the Iſle 
of Man, ib. contracted to 1/- 
abella, 102. marries her, 127. 

4 King's and Quecns at the 
Wedding, ib. promiſes to ſa- 
tisfy the Barons that had leagu- 
ed againſt him. 128. is crowned, 
10. fo! rgets his promiie, 129. 


married | 


is taken 


land, 16r. 


. Guienne, 168. 


promiſes to baniſh G aveſton; 


131. defers his Promiſe, ib. 
makes him Governor of Ire- 
land, 131. conſents to have 
Terms propoſed to him by the 
Barons, 133. promiſes to ob- 
ſerve the 41 Articles, 135. has 
à mind to reform the Regu- 
lation, 137. upon the Barons 
riſing againſt him he retires to 
New-Caſtle, and to Scargo- 
roug h. Cæſtle, ib. retires to Can- 
terbury for fear of the Barons, 
140. has recourſe to the Pope's 
Nuncio to make up matters 
between him and the Barons, 
tb. promiſes to grant them a 


general Pardon, 10. delays to 
perform it, ib. goes into France 


to conſult with K. Philip, 141. 
Account of his War with 
Scotland, ib. &c. leads a pow- 

er ful Army againſt the Scots, 


8 is forc'd to return with- 


out doing any thing, for want 
of Proviſions, FH levies an 
Army of 100,000 Men againſt 
the Scots, 145. which is defeat- 
ed, ib. a Woman brings him 
a Letter wherein his Conduct. 


- was ripped up, 149. calls and 


diſſolves a Parliament, 149. 
Agreement between him and 
the Barons, 150. js through- 
ly reconciledto the E. of Lan- 
caſler, ib, deſires the Pope 
to compel Robt. Bruce to make 


Peace with him, 152. beſieges 


Berwick, 153. is forced to quit 


the Siege, 1b. takes the Caſtle 


of Leeds, 155. revenges him- 
ſelf on the Barons, 158. puts 
ſeveral of them to Death, 
159 161. marches into scot- 
purſued and like 
to be taken Priſoner, ib. ſends 
the E. of Kent to command in 
refuſes to ra- 
tify a Treaty with the K. of 
x | Francs, 


Edward III. born, 141. 


France,ib. ſends to the Pope 
to accommodate Matters bes 
tween him and K. Charles, 
168 it is propoſed to him 
to ſend his Queen to Paris, 
169 which he conſents to, 
170 Prepares to go and do 


Homage to the K. of France, 


170 gives up Guienne to his 
Son, 171 does not baniſh his 
Queen, 176 accuſes his Am- 
baſſadors of Prevarication, 177 
declares War with France, ib. 
upon Ifabella's Landing is de- 
ſerted by all, 179 ſets a Price 
upon the Head of Mortimer, 


ib. leaves Spencer ſen. at Briſ- 
zol, and thinks of retiring into 
Ireland, 180 is driven on the 


Coaſt of Wales, where he hides 
himſelf, ib. taken and carried 
to Monmouth, 181 
deliver up the Great Seal, ib. 
is conducted to Kenelworth- 
Caſtie, ib. is allowed 100 
Marks a Month, 192 is de- 
poſed, 182 and obliged to re- 
fign his Crown, 183 his ſad 
Condition, 184 reſigns the 


Enſigns of Royalty, 185 his 


Character, ib. his Iſſue, 186 
his tragical Death, 196 the 
' barbarous Uſage he met with, 
198 where buried, 199 
goes to 
Paris, 173. 1s inveſted by his 
Father with the Dutchy of 


SGuienne, and does the K. of 


France Homage for it, 147. 
choſen Regent, 180. and K. 


in the Room of his Father, 182. 


refuſes to accept the Crown 


without his Father's Conſent, 


183. prochim'd and crown'd, 


191. raiſes an Army of 60,000 


Men, and marches againſt the 


Scots. 193. returns back with- 


out having been ſucceſsful, 


196, contracted to Philippa of = 


Male content Lords, 


forced to 


1 


Haynault, 178. ſolemnizes his 
Marriage with her, 200. calls 
a Parliament at Northampton, 


ibid. quits his Claim to Scot- 
land, 201. reſtores the Crown, 

Jewels, Deeds, Inſtruments, 
Cc. belonging to Scotland, ib. 


reſolves to puniſh the E. of 
Lancaſter, and ſome other 
205. 
makes a new Treaty with the 
K. of France, 211. lays claim 


to the Regency of France, 


212, diſpute hetween him 
and Philip de Valois about it, 

ib. demands the Crown ot 
France, 213. does the K. of 


France Homage, 215. makes 


a new Treaty with him, 217. 


goes into France,” ib. ſeizes 


Mortimer, 218. calls a new 


Parliament, 219. reſolves to 


conquer Scotland, 222. makes 
uſe of Baliol to compaſs his 


Ends, ib. breaks the Truce 


with Scotland, 223. levies an 
Army on pretence of ſending 
it into Ireland, but ſends it to 
Scotland, 226 takes Berwick, 
227 his firſt Expedition into 


Scotland, 227 his ſecond Ex- 


pevition, 223 his third, 2b. 
leaves the Government of Scot= 
land to the E. of Athol, 229 


his fourth Expedition into 


Scotland, which he ravages in 


a mercileſs manner, 230 re- 


ſolves to attack France, 230, 
ec. makes an Alliance with 
ſeveral Princes, 233, ec. 


writes to the Pope againft K. 
_ Philip, 235 


demands. the 
Crown of France, 236 his 


Right to it examined, 343— 


368 orders the French to pay 


the D. of Brabant Obedience, 
236 comes to Antwerp, 237 


is made Vicar General of the 
Empire, 233 grants the prin- 
Ttt _ cipal 


cipal Cities of Flanders ſeveral 
Privileges, 233 borrows Mo- 
ney on all Hands, and pawns 
his Crown, 239 enters Ar- 
tois, ib. is challenged to a 


Battle by K. Philip, 240 takes 


the Title of K. of France, 241 
Quarters with his own Arms 
thoſe of France, ib refuſes 
Philip the Title of King, 242 
publiſhes a Declaration, and 
a Manifeſto againſt *K. Philip, 


ib. comes to Engl. and con- 


firms Magna Charta, 242 re- 
embaiks for Flanders, and 
beats the French Fleet, 243, 
cc. beſieges Tournay, 244 
challenges K. Philip, 245 
makes a Truce with him, 16. 
and returns to Engl. ib. a 
Quarrel between him and the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 247 
goes into Bretaign, and be- 
ſieges 4 Towns, 251 marches 
againſt Scotland by Sea and 
Land, 253 his Fleet ſuffers 
by a Storm, ib. prepares to 
renew the War with France, 
257 hath Tournaments at 
Mindſor, ib. he ſends a De- 
fiance to K. Philip, 260 pub- 


liſhes a Manifeſto againſt him, 
ib. goes into Flanders, 261 


imbarks for Guienne, 262 lands 
at la Hogue, 263 and ravages 
the Country, 26. comes to 
Poiſſi, ib. retires ro Ponthiou, 
262 
by the French, ib. defeats the 
French at Creſſy, 265 beſieges 
Calais, 269 and takes it, 272 
reſolves to ſacrifice 6 of the 
chief Burghers, ib. puts an 


Engliſh Colony there, 273 re- 


fuſes the Imperial Dignity, 274 


goes over to Calais, and de- Edward the Black Prince 8 
221 created E. of Corn wal, 
235 the manner of his In- 

veſtiture, 10. n. created Prince 
| | of 


feats the French, who attempt- 


ed to make themſelves Maſters 


of it by Treachery, 279 his 


ä 
Generoſity to Ribaumont, ib. 
inſtitutes the Order of the Gar- 


War into France, 292 


forces a Paſs defended 


ter, 277 defeats the Spaniſh 
Corfairs, 279 patches up a 
Peace with the Scors, 281 goes 
into France and ravages Bou- 
lonnis and Artois, 282 re- 
takes Berwick from the Scots, 


and ravages their Country, 


283 orders a publick Thankſ- 
giving to be offered for the 


Victory at Poictiers, 288 kind- 
ly receives the K. of France, 


289 reſolves to carry the 
goes 
over to Calais with an Army 
of 160,009 Men, ib. ravages 
France to the very Gates of 
Paris, 293 Reaſons that in- 
duced him to make a Peace 


with France, 294 makes the 


Treaty of Bretigny, 295, Cc. 


grants a General Pardon to all 
Offenders, 309, 336 


is un- 
fortunate in the latter part of 


his Reign, 319 Guienne re- 
volts againſt him, 328 real- 


ſumes the Title of K. of France, 


ib. puts out to Sea, but is put 


back by contrary Winds, 332 


is deprived of all his Acquiſi- 
tions in France, except Calais, 
333, 334 falls in love with 


Alice Pierce, ib. waſtes the 
publick Money upon her, 335 
the Parliament obliges him to 
turn her off, as alſo the D. of 
Lancaſter, c. ib. recalls 


them, 337 demands a sub- 


ſidy, 335 makes Prince Rich- 
ard Knight of the Garter, 339 
falls ill, and ſees himſelf de- 
ſerted by all, ib. dies, 340 


his Character, ib. c. his 


Iſſue, 42 
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SGuienne, 


K 


of Wales, 256 is Knighted, 
263 performs Wonders at 
the Battle of Creſſy, 266 is 
inveſted with the Dutchy of 
282 ravages 
ſouthern Provinces of Fance, 
284, 285 defeats the French 
at Poictiers, and takes K. John 
Priſoner, 286 


marries Joanna of Kent, 308 


keeps a Royal Court at Bour- 
Famine, a dreadful one in Eng- 


deaux, 310 aſſiſts Peter K. of 
Caſtile to recover his Domini- 
ons, 316 is repayed with In- 
gratitude, 318 contracts a 
dangerous Diſtemper in Spain, 
ib. lays a Tax on Guienne, 
321 his Diſtemper turns to a 
Dropſy, ib. ſummoned by. 


the K. of France before the 


_ Houſe of Peers, 322 his Diſ- 
. temper increaſes, 329 re- 
turns to England, ib. ſeeks 
the Protection of the Parlia- 


ment for his Son Richard, 336 


dies ib. why called the Black 
Prince, ib. the Parliament 
attends his Corps to Canterbu- 
1 


. | 327 
| Eleanor Wife of K. Edward I, 


dies, 102, 2. 


| The Emperor joyns with K. Ed- 
ward III againſt France, 233 
makes K. Edward Vicar of the 


Empire, 238 revokes that 


Title, 246 and receeds from 


the League he had made with 
him . 


| Engliſhmen; ſome perform Won- 
ders in the Eaſt againſt the 


Turks, 314 their vaſt negli- 
gence in making Preparations 


_ . againſt the French, 371 their 


Complaints againft the ExaQi- 
ons of the See of Romo, 454 
their Attempts to free them- 
ſelves from them, 460 


Engliſh Language, when firſt uled 


the - | 
Exeter (D. of,) 
—(Bp. of) in a Speech upon 


conducts the 
K. his Priſoner to London, 288 


Priſoner by the K. of France, 


Flemings, 


in the Courts of Judicature; 


55 ; 309 
Eſſex ; an Inſurrection of the 


Mob there, upon Account of 
the Poll-Tax, 385, Cc. 
432 


the abſolute Power of the K. 
endeavours to prove that the 
regal Power was unlimited, 
8 N 430 


land, 447, ec. another, 422 


Fealty, that Word from whence 


deriv'd, 53, u. the form of 
doing Fealty, _ ib. 


Fitz-Ralph (Richard) ABp. of 


Armagh, an account of him, 
481 tlanſlated the Bible into 
Engliſh, | 482 


Flanders put under an Interdick 


by the Pope, 248 attacked 
by the Croiſes, 398 K. Ed- 
ward III, grants the Cities of 
Flanders ſeveral Privileges, 238 


Flanders (Affairs of,) 88 
—(E. of) joyns with Edw. I, a- 


gainſt the K. of France, 88 falls 
out with the People ot Ghent, 
ib. made Priſoner by the K. of 
France's Treachery, 89 deſert- 
ed by the K. of England, 101 
delivers himſelf up to the E. of 
Valois, ib. unjuſtly detained 


102 


— ( E. of) the chief of his Cities 
revolt againſt him, 234, 235 


flies for refuge into Fance, ib. 
defeated by the Enzliſh, 234 
K. Edward offers 
them his Protection, 234 are 
defeated by the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 244 fall off from K. 
Edward, 280 are defeated by 
the E. of Hereford, 330 bar- 
barouſly uſed by the Mob in 
Wat. Tyler's Inſurrection, 387 
„ Franca 


France ( K. of) See Philip, 
Charles. © | 


France, the Cauſe of the War 


between that Kingdom and 


Hngland, 81 Wars and Affairs 


of K. Edward with France, 
167 
Edward. A new Treaty con- 
cluded berween it and Eng- 
land. | 211 
French ravage the Coaſts of 


England, and burn Haſtings, 
Portſmouth, &c. 372 make 
frequent Deſcents, 399 


French-fleet e 243, 244 


Garter ( Order of the) when, 


and upon what Occaſion in- 
ſtituted, 277 the Nobleneſs of 
it, 279 A liſt of the firſt 26 
Knights, ib. n. 
Gaſcon de Moncade, | 3 
Gaveſton (Piers) perſuades Pr. 
Edward to commit ſome Out- 
Tage againſt the Bp. of Cheſter, 
113 is baniſhed the Realm, 


and allowed a Penſion, 118 


recalled by Edw. II. and load- 
creat- 


ed with Favours, 125 
ed E. of Cornwal. ib. A De- 


ſcription and Character of 
' him, 126 made Guardian of 


the Realm, 128 carries St. 
Edward's Crown at the Coro- 
nation of K. Edward II. ibid. 
his imprudent Conduct and Be- 
haviour, 130 the Parliament 
petitions his Baniſhment, ib. 
is made Governor of Ireland, 
131 recall d, 132 gives ſome 
Lords Nicknames, ib. made 


Governor of Nottingham, & c. 


133 ſentenced to perpetual 
Baniſhment, ib. recalled, 134 
his inſolent Behaviour to all, 
eſpecially to the Queen, 135 
retires to Scarborough, 138 
beſieged and forced to ſurren- 


der, ib. carried by the E. of 


d . 


Gregory XI. 


See under Philip. and 


Pembroke to the King, ib. be- 
headed, 139 his Body remov- 
ed to King's Langley, 147 
Pope condemns 

Wirkliff's Opinions, 338 
Guelderland (Earldom of) erect- 


ed into a Dutchy by K. Ed. 
ward, VVV 238 
Guerande (Treaty of) 314 


Gueſclin (Bertrand de) taken 
priſoner at the Battle of Av-_ 
ray), 314 ranſomed, 316 taken 
priſoner at the Battle of Nejara, 
317 pays his own ranſom, 
313 worſts the Engliſh every 
where, 330 beſieges and takes 
Roc hel, ib. and 331 and Thou- 
ars, | ib. 

Guienne attacked by the K. of 
France, 168, &c. given by 
Edw. III. to the Pr. of Wales, 
282 erected into a Principa- 
lity, 309 the Inhabitants are 
diſguſted by Pr. Edward, 320 
the principal Cities revolt a- 
gainſt K. Edw. III. 328 given 

to the E of Lancaſter. 421 

Guiſcard de Angoulème created 
E. of Huntington, 371 

Guiſnes ſold by the Governour 
to Edw. III. | 280 

Gurney (Sir Tho.) removes K. 

Edu. II. to Berkley-Caftle, 197 
uſes him barbarouſly, 198 
cCauſes him to be ſhaved in the 


open field with cold Water, 


ib. cruelly murders him, ib. 
forced to fly beyond Sea, 199 
is ſeized at Burgos, and be- 
headed, 2.00 


Hackwood (Tho. ſignalizes him- 
ſelf in the Wars in Italy, 314 
Hainault (E. of) 1/abella gets 
oops from him, 176 con- 
cludes a marriage between his 
Daughter and Pr. Edward, ib. 
(E. of) joyns with K. Edw. III. 
againſt France, 237 

5 | Hai auli 


Higden, an Account of 


5 VU 
Holland (Lord) killed by Sr. 


I EX. 
z xainault (John de) Commander 


of the Troops granted to 


Queen 7/abella, 176 is ſent 
back to his own Coen 
| FIR 19 


Hales, High-Treaſurer, behead- 
ed by the Mob in War-Tyler's 7 


Inſurrection, 388 


Halydon- hill (Battle off 227 
Harcla (Andrew de) Governour 


of Carliſle, defeats the E. of 
Lancaſter, and takes him Pri- 
ſoner, 159 beheaded, 163 
Harcourt ( Geoffrey de ) does 
Homage to K. Edward, 260. 
perſuades him to make a De- 
{cent in Normandy, 263 


Henry IV. See E. of Derby. 


Hereford (E. of) ſlain, 160 
—(E. of) See E. of Derby. 
(Bp. of) See Orleton. _ 
Hereticks, an Act paſſed im- 
powering Biſhops to impriſon 
them without asking the King's 
Leave, 394 which is revoked, 


397 


Thomas Withers, 203 


Lord) kills the Lord Stafford, 


Homage, the Form of doing it, 


52 u. full of Liege Homage, 


| what, | 215, Be 
Honorius IV. bs 27 
Faquery Wan. 207 - 


Ic H-DIEN, that Motto when 
firſt uſed by the Princes of 
Wales, 55 267 

Jews, 280 executed for clip- 


ping and coyning, 9 all baniſh- 
ed out of England, 30 an Ac- 
count of them, „ 
Inſurrections of Wat Tyler, Jach- 
Straw, Littſtar, & c. 385. &c. 
Joanna married to David Prince 
of Scotland, 201, 202 called 


him, 


| ib n. 
'oanna of Kent married to Pr. 
Edward, 308 dies with grief, 


| 404. 
John of Eltham created E. of 


: Joan Male peace, 


Corn wal, 102 


ohn of Gant marries the D. 
of Lancaſter's daughter, 293 
created D. of Lancaſter, 309 
ſent to Calais with a power- 
ful Army, 328 ravages the 
open Country, ib. comes over 
to Exgl. to ſollicit freſh ſup- 
plies, 330 marries Conſtantia 
the K. of Caftile's daughter, 
ib. aſſumes the Title of K. 
of Caſtile, ib. goes back to 
Guienne, 332 the Parliament 
petitions his being remoyed, 
335 1s recalled, 337 pro- 
tects Wickliff, 338, 468, &c. his 
Palace plundered by the Mob, 
339 turnsout the Mayorand 
Aldermen of London, ib. takes 
up the Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs during K. Richard's Mi- 
nority 372 a violent Action 
of his, 374 gets the Money 
granted by the Parliament in- 
to his hands, 375 undertakes 
to reſtore the D. of Bretaign, 
378 beſieges St. Malo, ib. 
treats with the Scots, 384 the 
chief Object of the Rebels 
fury under Jacł-Strau, 393 re- 
tires into Scotl. till the troubles 
were over. ib. wrongfully ac · 
cuſed of deſigning to march 


into Engl. with a Scorch Army, 


ib. ravages Scotl. 400, 403 ac- 
cuſed of conſpiring againft 
the K. 400 clears himſelf, 
ib. goes Embaſſador to Paris, 
401 the Kings Favourites 
endeavour to deſtroy him, 16. 
demands Aſſiſtance of the K. 
to aſſert his right to the Crown 
of Caſtile, 404 
ment grants him a Subſidy, 
. 405 


the Parlia- 


495 
Portugal, 406 ſets out for 
Spain, 407 makes himſelf 
Maſter of ſeveral Places in Gal- 


. 5 
for which ſhe ſtirs up the K. 


makes a League with 


licia, ib. 
age between his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter and the K. of Portugal, ib. 


returns from his Expedition, 


420 reſigns his right to the 
Crown of Ca/iile, 421 is in- 
veſted with Guienne, ib. mar- 


Ties Catherine Rowet, 426 his 


156. 


7 


281 
vaſt Army, 285 defeated and 


Poictiers, 286 


Children by her legitimated, 
quits the Court, and re- 


tires to his Eſtate, 423 


for revenge, ib. ſoured b 
the Spencers, 166 complains 


to the K. of France, ib. de- 


concludes a Marri- 


prived by the Spencers of the 


Earldom of Cornwal, 168 her 
Treaty with France, 170 plots 


againſt the K. her Husband, 


ohn K. of France, 279 offers 


to make Peace with K. Edu. 
follows Pr. Edw. with a 


taken Priſoner at the Battle of 
London, where he is received 


in an honoutable manner, 288 
is lodged in the Savoy, 289 


treats with K. Edw. concern- 


ing his Liberty, 292 is con- 
fined to Sommerton- Caſtle, and 


afterwards to the Tower, 292 


—(D.of) See Vere. 


is conducted to Calais, and 
ſet at Liberty, aſter ſwearing 


00 the Treaty of Bretigny, 306, 


307 he ratifies it when in 
France, ib. returns to Engl. 
and why, 310 is honourably 


dies, ib. a 
fine Saying ot his, ib. 


John XXII, Pope, attempts to 
compel Robert Bruce to make 


Peace with Edw. II, 152 
Schiſm upon account of his E- 
lection, | 477 


Ireland; Robert Bruce attempts 


to make himſelf Maſter of it, 
151 Rebellions in Ireland, 


423, 438 


1jabella married to Bd. II, 102, 


4 27 


affronted by Gaveſlon, 
135 and by Badleſmere, 157 


is brought to 


174 gains a Party in England, 
175 her Paſſion for Mortimer, 
and Familiarity with him, 174, 
218, 221 treats with the E. 
of Hainault, 176 and con- 
cludes a Marriage between his 


Daughter and Pr. Edward, ib. 


embarks for England, 178 
lands in Suffolk, and is joined 
by the E. of Lancaſter, Kent, 

&c. 178, and u. publiſhes a 


Manifeſto, 179 takes Briſtol, 


and hangs Spencer, 180 by 
Proclamation invites the K. 


her Husband to return, 181 


her pretended Sorrow upon 
earing of his being depoſed, 
183 enters into London, 182 


ſeizes the Government, 192 


procures a vaſt Dowry, 16. 
ſtirs up the K. her Son againſt 
the E. of Lancaſter, 203 her 
downfall, 217 is deprived of 
her exorbitant Dowry, 220 
and confined to the Caſtle of 
Riſang, ib. dies, 290 


Judges, in K. Richard's Time, 


decide that the K. is above 


the Laws, 414 committed to 


2 


(D. of) created E. of Cam- 


the Tower and hanged, 418 
declare it to be Treaſon to 
bring any Articles in parlia- 
ment before the King's Affairs 
were diſpatched, 


N 8 
uliers (D. of) defeated and 


ſlain, 


-- 


bridge, 238 


K | 
Kent (E. of) is ſent Commander 
into Genne, 168 ſhuts him 

| ſelf 


ſelf up in Reole, ib. joyns Qu. 
Iſabella againſt the King, 179 
enters into an Aſſociation a- 
gainſt her, 204 is jealous of 


Mortimer's Power and Credit, 


206 made to believe that K. 
Edward Il, was ſtill alive, 207 
and reſolves to free him, 3b. 
for which he is apprehended, 
condemned, and executed, 
e 209 
— (E. of) made D. of Surrey, 
1 | IN 434 
Kent. Inſurrections there, 385. 
See Wat Tyler. - 
Kilwarby (Robert) an account 
of him, 2 
Knapwell (Richard) 8 Propoſi- 
tions of his cenſured, 464 
Knolles (Sir Robert 390 


Lacy (Henry de) E. of Lincoln, 
87, 135 

I ancaſier (E- of) enters into a 

Confederacy againſt Edw. II, 


136 made General of the 


confederate Troops, ib. re- 
fuſes to ſerve under the K. 
againſt the Scots, 145 his 
Wife unjuſtly taken from him, 
148 is admitted into the 
King's Council, 150 the K. 
grants him a General Pardon, 
and is throughly reconciled to 
him, ib. he ſtirs up the Lords 
againſt the Spencers, 155 re- 
tires towards Scotland, 159 is 
purſued and taken Priſoner, 


tb. beheaded, 160 his Cha- 


racter, 162 K. Edward re- 
pents of his Death, ib. is ca- 
nonized, 163 Miracles ſaid 
to be done at kis Tomb, ib. 
Lancaſter (Henry of) forms a 
Party againſt K. Edw. II, 175 
joyns Qu. Jabella, 178. ſent 
in queſt of K. Edward, 181 
carries him to Monmouth» 
Caſtle, ib. is declared Preſi- 


Language (Engliſh) ordered by 


Lincoln (E. of) See Lacy. 
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dent of the Regency, 192, has 
the Cuſtody of Edw. I, com- 
mitted to him,. 197, treats 
him kindly, 16. is diſſatisfied, 
and enters into a Confederacy 
with certain Lords, 203 the 
Queen reſolves to have him 
put to Death, ib. he is par- 
doned, ib. See E. of Derby. 
created D. of Lancaſter, 280 
makes Inroads into France, 
and ravages the Country, 16. 
dies, 308 he founded the 
collegiate Church of Leiceſter, 
and an Hoſpital, ib. 
—(D. of.) See John of Gant. 
. of} i. e. Henry. See E- 
of Derby. | 
Langton, Bp. of Cheſter, impri- 
ſoned by Edw. II, 117 
leaſed, „„ 


tb. 


K. Ede, III, to be uſed in all 
Courts of Juſtice, inftead of 
the French, 309 
Lauria (Roger) takes Malta, 26 
defeats the Pr. of Salerno, ib. 
deſtroys the Freneh Fleet, 27 
Tegates (the Popes) publiſhes 2 
Truce between K. Edward and 
Robert Bruce, 152 are not 
ſuffered by the latter to enter 
Scotl, ib. excommunicate him, 
and put his Km. under an In- 
ng, 153 
Lewellyn, Pr. of Wales, refuſes 
to do Homage to Edu. I, 5, 
exc. ſues for a Peace, 7 ſub- 
mits to hard Terms, 8 re- 
volts, 11 defeats the Engliſh, 
12 retires to Snouudon-Hill, 
13 is vanquiſhed and ſlain, 
14 his Head ſet upon the 
E 3 | ib. 
Limoges revolts againſt the En- 
gliſh, 329 the Inhabitants of 
it put to the Sword, ib. 


— (Bp. of) ſides with the E. of 
. Ek Lancaſter, 


8 


Lancaſter, 16 s for which he 
is charged with High-Treaſon, 
36. forms a Party againſt K. 
Edw. II, 176 ſent to prepare 


him for the Reſignation of his 309 
' Maltravers (Sir John) removes 


Crown, 183 his rudeandin- 


folent Behaviour to the K. 184 
| Lionel (Pr.) born, 239 created 


D. of Clarence, 309 marries 


the D. of Milan s Daughter, 


319. dies, ib. 
Liteſtar heads a Body of Rebels 
in Norfolþ, 391 puts to Death 
all the Judges and Lawyers 
that fell into his Hands, ib. 
obliges the Lords and Gentle- 
men to ſerve him onthe knee, 
#6, beheads the E. of Suffolk 
for refuſing, 1. taken and 


puniſhed, io. 
Tollards endeavour to ſet on 


Foot a Reformation, 424 had 
many Friends in the Km. and 
even in the Parliament-Houſe, 
36. K. Richard endeavours to 
ſuppreſs them, ib. ſeparate 
from the reſt of the Church, 
72 
London deprived of its Charter 
by Edw. I, 17 declares for 
Qu. Iſabella, 180 is ſtripped 
of all its Privileges by Richard 
II, 422 and of its Charter, ib. 
obliged to give 10, ooo l. and 
2 Gold Crowns to redeem it, 
zb. declares for the D. of Lan- 
caſter, 442 How dangerous 
it is for a K. of Engl. to have 
> London for his Enemy, 423 
Londoners refuſe to lend K. Rich- 
ard loool. | 422 
The Lords take up Arms againſt 
K. Richard, 415 and march 
to London with an Army of 


40,000 Men, ib. are put off, 


155 continue in Arms, ib. 


. 


Magna 8 confirmed. See 
under Ed. I, II, III.—con- 
* 10 times by K. Edu. 

| 


K. Edw. II, from Kenelworth 
to Berkley-Caſtle, 197 uſes 
him barbarouſly, x98 and 


cruelly murders him. ib. forced 


to fly beyond Sea, I99 
Man (Iſle of) ſubmits to Rober: 


Bruce, 144 given to Gaveſton | 


by Edw. II, 1 
March (E. of.) See Mortimer, 
Patrick Dunbar. 


. e. Edmund Governor 
of Ireland, dies, 394 
Margaret of Norway acknow- 
ledged Qu. of Scotl. 32 con- 
tracted to Pr. Edw. 33 dies, 


35 

Marqueſs ; who bore firſt that 
Title in Engl. 
Martin VI. Pope, excommuni- 
cates Peter K. of Arragon. 25 
dies, 27 
Matthew of We eftminſter, an Ac- 
count of him, 483 
Merimuth, an Account of him, 


484 


Foreign Monks expelled England, 
= 
Monmonuth-Caftle, E. Edw. II 
confined there, 181 
Monpexat-Caſtle. 167 
Montfort (John de) gets nolfel- 
ſion of Bretaign, 249 Account 
of the Diſpute between him 
and Charles de Blois about it, 
ib. does Homage to K. Edu. 
ib. and 260, cited by K. Phi. 
_ tp before the Houſe of Peers, 
250 withdraws from Paris, 
ib. taken Priſoner, ib. e- 
ſcapes, 260 his Wife rene ws 
the wa with K. Edw. 251 
dies, 262 


—— — 
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Charles de Blois, and is put in poſ- 
ſeſlion of Bretaign, 314 
Mortimer (Roger) plunders the Lands 
of the Spencers, 157 confined in 
the Tower, 159 condemned twice, 
and pardoned, 165 attempts to 
make himſelf Maſter of the Tower, 


and Walling ford-Caſtle, ib. eſcapes 


out of the Tower, and retires into 


France, 166 choſen Prime Mini- 


ſter, 192 ſuſpected of holding In- 
telligence with the Scots, 196 cre- 
ated E. of March, 202 becomes 
more and more odious, 206 his 
_ downfal, 217 


Tower, 219 condemned and exe- 


cuted, 220 an account of his Iſſue, 


5 | ib. u. 
Mortimer's Hole, 
Mortimer (Roger) declared preſump- 
tive Heir of the Crown, 

ſtored to his Grandfather's Inheri- 
„„ 2 


Roger) E. of March, and G0. 
438 


yernour of Ireland, lain, 
Mortmain (Statute of,) 9, 460 why 
ſo called, ; | 


| IO 
| Mowbray (Thomas) created E. of 


Nottingham, | 371 
Mnrray (E. of) takes Edenborough- 
Caſtle, 144 ravages ſeveral Coun- 


ties of England, 153 defeats the 


Militia of Yorkſhire, ib. ravages the 


Borders of England, 193 is taken 


. Priſoner, 


229 


Namur (E. of) taken Priſoner by the 


Scots, N — 1221 
Navarre (K. of) delivers Cherbourg 
to the Engliſh, | 76 


376. 
Neath-Abbey, K. Edw. II hides bim- 


ſelf there, 
Nejara (Battle of,) 1 


Nevil (Alexander) Ap. of York, one 


of K. Richard's Favourites, 395 
removed, 410 recalled, 411 con- 


demned to Baniſhment, - 418 
Nicholas III Pope, IS - 


Nicholas IV Pope, +" 


is ſeized at Notting- 
ham-Caſtle, 218 and ſent to the 


218 


406 re- 


180 
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Norfolk (D. of,) See E. of Nottingham 
A Quarrel between him and the E- 
of Hereford, which was to be des 
cided by a Duel, 436 the K. pre- 
vents it, and baniſhes him, ibs 

Normandy (D. of) marches againſt K. 

Edw. 252 makes a great Progreſs 
in Gvienne, 264 

Northampton (E. of) made by K.Edw. 
Lieutenant - General in France, 200 
defies K. Philip, 35 ib. 

Northumberland (E. of) See Peircy. 

Nottingham (E. of) takes a Fleet of 

French, Spaniſh, and Flemi(h-Mer- 
chants, 412 relieves Breſt, ib. 
throws up his Commiſſion, ib. 
made D. of N#folk, 432 dies, 436 

Nottingham-Plot, 413-417 


Occam (William) an account of Te 
| 5 481 
Ordainers, who they were, 134 
Oriel- College, by whom founded, 15 
Orleton (Adam) Bp. ot Hereford, ſides 
with the E. of Lancaſter, 164 fot 
which he is accuſed of Treaſon, ih. 
forms a Party againſt K. Fdw. II, 
176 is ſent to demand the Great 
Seal, 181 and to prepare the K. 
to refign his Crown, 183 his rude 
and inſolent Behaviour to him, 184: 
his ambiguous Saying, adviſing the 
Murder of K. Edw. Il, 198 
Oxford (E. of) See Robert de Vere. 


Parliament, compoſed not only of 
the Lords, but alſo of the Knights 
of the Shires, exc. 2 an uninter- 
rupted Series of Parliaments ſince 
the 22d. of Edw. I, 122, petitions 
Gaveſton's Baniſhnient, 130 grants 
E4dw, II a Subſidy, 141 one called 
by Qu. 1/abella, 182 obliges K. 
Edu. to reſign his Crown, 183 
names the Regents, 191 annuls 
the Sentences paſſed in the former 
Reign, 192 demands the Canoni- 
zation of the E. of Lancaſter, ib. 
Parliaments called by Edw. III. 200, 
219. 242, 255, grants him Subſi- 
| | ET, dies, 


END EL 


dies, 226. 242, e&c,—obliges him 
to turn off Alice Pierce, and the D. 
of Lancaſter, 3c. 335 attends the 
Corps of Pr. Eaw. to Canterbury, 
337 
Werd Minority, 373 grants the 
K. Money upon Condition it 
ſhouid be lodged in the Hands of 
2 Aldermen, 373 grants K. Rich- 
ard very conſiderable Subſidies, 
379, 380, 381 Parliament, the 
Good, 20 8 
pack'd Parliament. 430 a vile one, 
431 did not uſe formerly to ſit 


above one Seſſion, 432 adjourned 


to Shrewsbury, | zb. 
Patrick Dunbar beſieges Perth, 225 
reti'es, ib. 
from the Engliſh, 228 relieves 
 Kildrummy, 229 defeats the E. of 
Athol, 3 230 


Peace between England and France, 


109 between England and Scot- 


land, 146, 200 
pech ham (John) an Account of him, 
479 


Peers ſummoned to Nottingham by K. 
Richard, | 3 
Pembroke (E. of) made Regent 


119 enters into a Confederacy a- 
gainſt K. Edw. II, 135 takes upon 
bim to carry Gaveſton to the King, 
138 joyns Qu. Iſabella againſt the 
Eing 178, 2. 
Percie, 
protects Mickliff, 338, 468 crea- 


ted E. of Northumberland, 371 re- 


takes Berwick from the Scots, 379 
made Admiral, 412 excuſes him- 
ſelf from attending K. Richard in 


Ireland, 439 upon which the Rig | 
20. 


declares him a Traitor, 
Percy (Henry) firnamed Hotſpur, and 
Why, 380 defeats the Scots, and 
ſlays Dowglaſs with his own Hand, 
419 taken Priſoner, 15 


Peter, K. of Arragon, becomes Maſter | 


of Sicily, 21, Cr. beſieges Anda- 
Calle, 23 enters into AMeſſina, 24 


appoints Regents during K. 


Peter de la Mare, Speaker of the Houſe 


the Mercileſs, 419 a 


takes ſeveral Places, 


42 
Of 


England, 118 defeated by Bruce, 


(Lord) Marſhal of England, 


dies, 1 „„ 
Peter the Cruel, turned out of his Do. 
minions, 315, 316 his Character, 
ib. deſires the Aid of Pr. Edward, 
316 defeats his Brother Henry, and 
is reſtored to his Kingdom, 317 his 
Ingratitude to Pr. Edw. 318 hiz 
tragical End, th, 


of Commons, ſpeaks againſt Alia 
Pierce, 337 1s confined to Notting. 
ham Caſtle, tb, 
Philip, K. of France, makes a Treaty 
with K. Edu I, 18 declared Ge. 
neral of a Cruſado, againſt Peter 
of Arragon, 26 becomes Maſter 


of Perpignan, 27 dies, tb 


Philip IV. K. of France, 27 fſum- 
mons Edw. I. to appear before the 
Court of Peers, 82 ſeizes upon 
Bourdeaux and Guienne, ib. and 
refuſes to reſtore them, 85 gels 
the E. of Flanders and his Coun- 
teſs Priſoners by Treachery, 89, 103 
makes Alliances with the Kings of 
Caſtile and Arragon, 94 raiſes 
powerful Army to oppoſe the K. of 
England, ib. corrupts Edward's Al 
lies, 95 takes LU1lle, Douay, &. 
ib. Peace made between him and 
the K. of England, 109 falls out 
with the Pope, Tay 

Philip de Valois, or the V. his Diſpute 
with K. Edw. III, about the Re. 
gency of France, 212 is made Re 
gent, ib. and crowned King, 21} 
ſummons K. Edw. to do him Ho 

mage, 214 offers him Battle, 24 
but retires, ib. a Truce made be 
tween him and K. Edward, 24 

_ cites J. de Montfort, and Ch. de hi 
lois, before the Houſe of Peers, 2 
confiſcates the Earldom of Mon 
fort, ib. furniſhes K. David will 
Men and Money, 254 - publiſh 
Tournaments, 258 beheads fer: 
ral Lords of Bretaign, ib. tries l 
incloſe K. Edward between ti 
Rivers, 263 is totally routed ! 

the Battle of Cre, 267 tries! 
yall 


Ponthieu (Earld. of) 
Pope, See Nicholas, Honor ius, Boniface, 
Clement, John, Benedict. Gregory, 

Complaints of the Engliſh + 

againſt the intolerable Exactions 

and Oppreſſions of the Popes, 454 


vain to relieve Calais, 271 bribes 


the Governour of it, 275 diſowns 
Temporals, 


the having any hand in it, 277 dies, 
ö 279 


Philippa of Hainault contracted to 

Prince Edward, 176 married to 
marches againſt the 
Scots, 270 defeats them, and takes 


him, 200 


K. David priſoner, ib. obtains the 
pardon of 6 Burghers of Calais, 

whom K. Edward had reſolved to 
put to death, 273 dies, 328 _ 


Character, | 
Philippa E. Lionel's Daughter, 319 


married to Edmund E. of March, 


b | 394 
Philpot defeats a Scorch Pyrate, 376 


Picard (Henry) goes out to meet 


John K. of France, when brought 
priſoner by Pr. Edw. 288, n. invites 
4 Kings to a Feaſt, 318 


Pierce (Alice) K. Koen: III. falls in 
Love with her, 334 the Parlia- 


ment petitions her being remov- 


ed, 335 is recalled. 337 when the K. 


was dying, ſhe ſeized upon every 


thing of value, 340 is baniſhed, and 


her Eftate confiſcated, 374 recalled 

and reſtored, . ib. 
Plague, A dreadful one in England, 
275 another, 383 another, 422 


Pleſhey the Seat of the D. of Glo- 


cefter, 429, u. K. Richard comes 


there, ib. 
Poidras, an Impoſtor, pretends to be 
Edw, II. 146 is hanged, ib. 


pole (Michael de la) one of k. Ri- 
chard's favourites, 395 made E. of 
Suffolk,” and High- Chancellor, 40 
removed from his Office, 410 and 


forced to make Reſtitution, ib. 


Poll-TIax impoſed, 383 which cauſes 
385, Cc. 
8. 328 


Inſurrections, 


Urban. 


Other Complaints of theirs _—_— 


Reading (Simon de) hanged, 


1 1 . 


the Popes, 457 The Popes deſign 
to extend their Authority over 
463 
Porte-lys, who they were, gs - 
Præmunire (Statute of) 256, 461 en- 
larged, 462 
Procida ( Lord of) forms a deſign of 
dethroning Charles K. of Sicily, 22 
Proviſors ( Statute WA 2559 400, 462, 
renewed, 421 


N Warranto (Statute 5 10 KR. 
Edward makes an ill uſe of it, 76. 
R. Dn 


438 
182 
Records of Scotland burnt by K. Ed- 
ward J. 81 
Remonſtrance preſented by che Lords | 

and Commons to K. Edward l. 


Ragman' 8 Roll, 201 Ragmans, 


Ribaumont Euſtace de) engages 1 
a ſingle Combat with K. Edw. III. 
270 the Kings Generolity to him, 


tb, 

Richard II. put by his Father under 
the Protection of the Parliament, 
336 created E. of Cheſter, and 
Pr. of Wales, 337 cauſes all the 


: Nobility to take the Oath to him, 


338 is made Knight of the Garter, 
339 crowned, 371 confirms K. 
John's 2 Charters, 374 offers the 
Rebels under Fack-Srraw an Au- 
thentick Charter, 388 his confer- 

ence with Vat-Tyler, 389 prevents 

the danger that he was like to be 
in upon Wat-Tyler's being killed, 
389— marches with an Army to 
puniſh the Rebels of Eſex, 392 
marries Ann of Luxemburgh, 394. 
gives Biſhops the Power of impri- 
ſoning Hereticks, 394 itis revoked, 

397 his Character, 395 his Fa- 
vorites, ib. ſends to demand the 

Gr. Seal from Chancell. Scroop, 396 
being refuſed he. goes and takes it 
himfelf, ib. conſents to have the D. 
of Lancaſter accuſed of Treaſon, 
401. marches into Scott, 493, loſes 

Vuuz:' th 


— 


E X. 


the beft Opportunity he could have 
of ſubduing the Kingdom, 15. re- 
fuſes to pardon his Brother the 
Lord Holland, for killing the Lord 
Stafford, 404 pardons him at laſt, 
ib. grants the D. of Lancaſter an 
Aid. 406 
on his Uncles and Favourites, ib. 
raiſes a great Army to oppoſe the 


French, 408 demands a Subſidy, 


ib. his raſh Anſwer to the Parlia- 
ment, 409 retires to Eltham, ib. 
. demands the Subſidy in an imperi- 

ous manrer, ib. Diſpute between 
him and the Parliament, ib. threa- 


tens to call the K. of France to his 


Afﬀiſtance, 410 conſents to the re- 
moving of his Favourites, ib. recalls 
them, 411 
venge, 16. tries to aſſume an Ar- 
bitrary Power, 413 and for that 
End undertakes to raiſe an Army, 


and pack a Parliament, z5. the 
Sheriff refuſe to comply with him, 


and to engage in his Plot, ib. tries 
to levy an Army, 414 but cannot, 
#b, reſolves to go to France, and 
give up Calais and Cherburgh to 


engage K. Charles to aſſiſt him, 415 


but is prevented by the Lords, ib. 
tries to amuſe them, 25. an Inter- 
view between him and them, 36. 
puts them off till the next Parlia- 


Tower, 417 bis ill Deſigns diſ- 
covered, ib. a Conference between 
him and the Lords ik. he conſents 
to the Baniſhment of his Favour- 
ites, 418 takes upon him the Go 
vernment, 419 and changes the 
Miniſtry, 420 reconciled to the 
Duke of Glocefter, 421 ſpends im- 


ive Expences, 422 enter- 
tained daily 6,000 Perſons, ib. goes 
to Ireland to ſuppreſs the Rebels, 
423, 424 calls a Parliament at Dub- 
kin, ib. at the inftance of the Cler- 
gy he returns to Fr land in order 


o ſuppreſs the Tollardi, ib. mar- 


confers new Honours 
they fiir him up to re- 


Counties, 16. 


ms in Tournaments, 16. 


Roc hel taken by the French, 331 


ries 1/abella Daughter of Charles 


VI. 426 bas an Interview with 
the King, ib. the vaſt Magnifi- 
cence diiplayed at his Wedding, ib. 
his exceſſive Expences, 427 makes 


uſe of illegal ways to get Money, 


ib. gives up Breſt and Cherbourgh, 
ib. ſuſpects his Uncles, 428 by 
what means he got rid of the 
Duke of Gloceſter, ib, commits the 
Earls of Warwick and Arundel to 
the Tower, 429 ſummons the 
Peers of the Realm to Notringham, 


ib. changes all the Sheriffs of the 


Kingdom, 430 and ſo gets a packed 
Parliament, ib. repeals the Act of 
Grace in favour of the Duke of 
Gloceſter, ib. makes ſeveral grants, 
432 lives in a deceitful ſecurity, 
434 exerciles intolerable Oppreſ- 
ſions, 438 and confiſcates 17 
prepares to go into 
Ireland to ſuppreſs the Rebels, and 
extorts great Sums, 439 is inform- 
ed of the Duke of Lancaſters De- 


ſcent into England, 443. ſends the 


Earl of Salisbury to levy Troops, 
ib. is detained in Ireland by 
contrary Winds, 444 arrives in 
England and knows not which 
courſe to take, ib. thuts himſelf 
up in Canway-Caſtle, 445 pro- 


poſes an Accommodation, and of- 
ment, 416 ſhelters himſelf in the 


fers to reſign his Crown, ib. inter- 


view between him and the Duke 


of Lancaſter, ib. is confined to the 
Tower, 446 reſigns his Crown, 
448 Articles of Accuſation againſt 
him, ib. &c. is depoſed. 451 


Rippon-Monaſtery burnt by Robert 


Bruce, 161 


Robert de Artois Claims the Earldom 


cf Artcis, 233 which is adjudged 
to Maud, ib. expelled France, puts 


_ himſelf under the protection of K. 


Edward, 233 routed by the Duke 
of Burgundy, 244 ſent by K. Ed- 
ward into Bretaign with an Army, 
ii killed, ib. 


Rome. 
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Complaints of the Engliſh againſt 


the intolerable Exactions and Op- 


preſſions of the See of Rome, ib. 
&c. Complaints of the Court of 
Rome againſt the Engliſh, 457, &c. 
Memorial preſented to the Parlia- 


ment againſt the Incroachments of 


the See of Rome, 461 
Round-Table, | 257 

| Rutland (E. of) made D. of Albe- 
 marle, n | 432 


Salick-Law, a Diſſertation upon it, 
. | 343368 
Salisbury (E. of) ſent by K. Richard 


to levy Troops, 


443 
( Counteſs of) repulſes the Scots, 


254 is vilited by K. 1 
| - 


Savoy- Palace, why ſo called, 289, u. 


burnt by the Kentiſh Rebels, 


N „ 
Scarborough-Caſtle. K. Edward II. re- 
tirxes there with Gaveſton, 137 


Schiſm in the Church occaſioned by 
the double Election of the Popes, 
376, &c. 477, &c. thoſe Schiſms 
very diſadvantagious to the See of 


Rome, 8 459, XC. 
Scone (Stone of) removed to England 
by K. Edward I. 80 


| Scotland. A large Account of the 


manner how K. Edward became 
Maſter of that Kingdom, 31 —74. 
Diſputes about the Succeſſion to 
that Crown, 32 attacked by K. 
Edward 1.78 who makes himſelf 


Maſter of it. | Ds, 
Wars with Scotland, 142, 15 
ph 5 


cou and Scepter of Scotland 
removed to England by Edward l. 
80 reſtored by Edward III. 
. OG 201 
Record, of Scotland burnt, 
| : 55 
Seots, ſwear Fealty ta Edward I. 79 


ziſe up in Arms, 98 defeated at 


8 ; 1 T ep 
Rome. Tyranny exerciſed by che 
CTourt of Rome on England, 454 


Falkirk, 100 break the Truce with 
England, 103 drive all the Engliſh 
our of Scotland, 104 defeated, ib. 
offer the Pope the Sovereignty of 
their Country, b, defeat the g- 
liſh thrice in one day, 108 defeat 
them ſeveral times, 143146 a _ 
Peacg;between them and England, 
146 Mvade England, 149 com- 
mit great Ravages, 150 make fre- 
quent Excurſions, 193, 399 paſs 
the Tyne, and ravage the Borders, 
194 retire into their own Coun- 
try, 196 their Fleet deſtroyed, 
225 ſubmit to K. Edward, ib. re- 
bel againſt Baliol, 227 defeat 500 
Engliſh Archers, 228 take the E. 
of Namur priſoner, ib. the chief 
of them Submit to K. Edward III. 
229 try to recover their Liberty, 
252 take Perth and Sterling, 253 
ſue fora Truce, ib. take Berwick, 
283, 379 and demoliſh the Forti- 
fications, 283 take Roxborough, 
373 driven into the North of 
Scotland by the Duke of Lancaſier, 
403 make a diverſion in Cumber- 
land, ib. advance as far as New. 
Caſtle, 419 are defeated, ib. de- 
feat the Engliſh Army, 16. 


Scroop (Richard) High- Chancellor re- 


tuſes to put the Great Seal to one 
of the King's Grants, 396 refuſes 
to deliver up the Seal, . 


| Seroop (Lord) made E. of Wiltſhire, 


432 
Segrave ſent Commander of the Eee. 
liſh forces in Scotland 1038 defeat- 
ed, ib. is arraigned and condemned 
for fighting a Duel contrary to the 
King's Order, 112 pardoned, 
| „ ib. 
Sheriffs refuſe to engage in the Plot 
K. Richard had formed to render 
himſelf Abſolute, „ 
Shrevusbury- Parliament, carries the 
Prerogative Royal to an exorbi- 
tant pitch, 423 
Sicily. An account of the Diſputes 
between the Houſes of Ar- 
5 ragen 
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the beft Opportunity he could have 
of fabduing the Kingdom, ib. re- 


fuſes to pardon his Brother the 


Lord Holland, for killing the Lord 


Stafford, 404 pardons him ar Jaſt, 


1b. grants the D. of Lancaſter an 
Aid, 406 confers new Honours 
on his Uncles and Favourites, ib. 
raiſes a great Army to oppoſe the 
French, 408 demands a Subſidy, 


ib. his raſh Anſwer to the Parlia- 


ment, 409 retires to Eltham, ib. 
demands the Subſidy in an imperi- 
ous manrer, ib, Diſpute between 
him and the Parliament, ib. threa- 
tens to call the K. of France to his 
Aſſiſtance, 410 conſents to the re- 
moving of his Favourites, ib. recalls 
them, 411 they ſtir him up to re- 
venge, 1b. tries to aſſume an Ar- 
bitrary Power, 413 and for that 
End undertakes to raiſe an Army, 
and pack a Parliament, ib. the 
Sheriffs refuſe to comply with him, 
and to engage in his Plot, ib. tries 
to levy an Army, 414 but cannot, 
#b, reſolves to go to France, and 
gire up Calais and Cherburgh to 

engage K. Charles to aſſiſt him, 415 
but is prevented by the Lords, ib. 
tries to amuſe them, 16. an Inter- 
view between him and them, ib. 


puts them off till the next Parlia- 
ment, 416 ſhelters himſelf in the 
Tower, 417 bis ill Deſigns dif- 


covered, ib. a Conference between 
him and the Lords i. heconſents 


to the Baniſhment of his Favour- 


ites, 418 takes upon him the Go. 
vernment, 419 and changes the 
Miniſtry, 420 reconciled to the 
Duke of Glocefter, 421 ſpends im- 
menſe sums in Tournaments, ib. 
his exceſſive Expences, 422 enter- 
tained daily 6,000 Perſons, ib. goes 


to Ireland to ſuppreſs the Rebels, 


423, 424 calls a Parliament at Dub- 
in, ib. at the inſtance of the Cler- 


y he returns to Eu land in order 


the King, ib. 


the Tower, 429 


extorts great Sums, 439 


courſe to take, ib. 
up in Canway-Caſtle, 445 pro- 


of Lancaſter, ib. 


ries Iſabella Daughter of Charles 
VI. 426 bas an Interview with 
the vaſt Magnifi- 
cence diſplayed at his Wedding, ib. 
his exceſſive Expences, 427 makes 


uſe of illegal ways to get Money, 


ib. gives up Breſt and Cherbourgh, 
ib. ſuſpects his Uncles, 428 by 
what means he got rid of the 
Duke of Gloceſter, ib, commits the 
Earls of Harwick and Arundel to 
ſummons the 
Peers of the Realm to Notringham, 
ib. changes all the Sheriffs of the 
Kingdom, 430 and ſo gets a packed 
Parliament, ib. repeals the Act of 
Grace in favour of the Duke of 
Gloceſter, ib. makes ſeveral grants, 
432 lives in a deceitful ſecurity, 
434 exerciles intolerable Oppreſ- 
ſions, 438 and confiſcates 17 
Counties, ib. prepares to go into 
Ireland to ſuppreſs the Rebels, and 
is inform- 
ed of the Duke of Lancaſter's De- 
ſcent into England, 443. ſends the 


Earl of Salisbury to levy Troops, 


ib. is detained in Ireland by 
contrary Winds, 444 arrives in 
England and knows not which 
thuts himſelf 


poſes an Accommodation, and of- 


fers to reſign his Crown, ib. inter- 


view between him and the Duke 
| is confined to the 
Tower, 446 reſigns his. Crown, 
448 Articles of Accuſation againſt 
him, ib. &c. is depoſed. 451 


Rippon-Monaſtery burnt by Robert 


Bruce, | 16. 


Robert de Artois claims the Earldom 
cf Artcis, 233 which is adjudged 


to Maud, ib. expelled France, puts 


himſelf under the protection of K. 


Edward, 233 routed by the Duke 
of Burgundy, 244 ſent by K. Ed- 
Ward into Bretaizgn with an Army, 
251 is killed, iis 


© ſuppreſs the Loliards, ib. mar- Rochel taken by the French, 331 


Rowe. 
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Rutland (E. of) made D. of Albe- 
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Court of Rome on England, 45 
Complaints of the Engliſh againſt 


the intolerable Exactions and Op- 
preſſions of the See of Rome, ib. 


&c. Complaints of the Court of 


Rome againſt the Engliſh, 457, &c. 


Memorial preſented to the Parlia- 

ment againſt the Incroachments of 

the See of Rome, | 461 
Round-Table, i 


marle, 432 


— 


| Salick-Law, a Diſſertation upon it, 


3 — 368 


Salisbury (E. of) ſent by K. Richard 


to levy Troops, 


— 8 
—(Counteſs of) repulſes the Scots, 


254 is viſited by K. Edward, 


| ib. 
Savoy- Palace, why ſo called, 289, 1. 


burnt by the Kentiſh Rebels, 


5 
Scarborougb-Caſtle. K. Edward II. re- 


tires there with Gaveſton, 137 
Schiſm in the Church occaſioned by 


the double Election of the Popes, 
376, &c. 477, &c. 


very diſadvantagious to the See of 
Rome, > 459 Ke. 


Scone (Stone of) removed to England 


by K. Edwardl. 9 
Scotland. A large Account of the 
manner how K. Edward became 
Maſter of that Kingdom, 31 —74. 
Diſputes about the Succeſſion to 


that Crown, 32 attacked by K. 


Edward 1.78 who makes himſelf 


Mater of ut. © 79 
Wars with Scotland, 142, 221, 
| &c 


cron and Scepter of Scotland 
removed to England by Edward l. 
80 reſtored by Edward III. 


201 


mon Records of Scotland bu rnt, 


81 


Seots, ſwear Fealty ta Edward 1. 79 
iſe up in Arms, 98 defeated at 


5 1 
| Rome. Tyranny exerciſed by the 


thoſe Schiſms 


Falkirk, 100 break me Truce wick 


4 England, 103 drive all the Englilh 


our of Scotland, 104 defeated, ib. 
offer the Pope the Sovereignty of 
their Country, ib, defeat the Aug- 
liſh thrice in one day, 108 defeat 
them ſeveral times, 143— 146 2 
Peace between them and England, 
146 invade England, 149 com- 
mit great Ravages, 150 make fre- 
quent Excurſions, 193, 399 paſs 
the Tyne, and ravage the Borders, 
194 retire into their own Coun- 
try, 196 their Fleet deſtroyed, 
57 ſubmit to K. Edward, ib. re- 
bel againſt Baliol, 227 defeat o 
Engliſh Archers, 228 take the E. 
of Namur priſoner, ib. the chief 
of them Submit to K. Edward III. 
229 try to recover their Liberty, 
252 take Perth and Sterling, 2523 
ſue fora Truce, ib. take Berwick, 
283, 379 and demoliſh the Forti- 
fications, 283 take Roxborough, 
373 driven into the North of 
Scotland by the Duke of Lancaſeer, 
403 make a diverſion in Cumber- 
land, ib. advance as far as News- 
Caſtile, 419 are defeated, ib. de- 
feat the Ezglih Army, 1 
Scroop (Richard) High- Chancellor re- 
tuſes to put the Great Seal to one 
of the King's Grants, 396 refuſes 
to deliver up the Seal, . 
Seroop (Lord) made E. of Wiliſbi, 
8 a 
Segrave ſent Commander of the Eng. 
liſh forces in Scotland 108 defeat- 
ed, ib. is arraigned and condemned 
for fighting a Duel contrary to the 
King's Order, 112 pardoned, 


| : 7. 
Sheriffs refuſe to Engage in the Plot 


K. Richard had formed to render 
himſelf Abſolute, _ 41 
Shrevusbury- Parliament, carries the 
Prerogative Royal to an exorbi- 
tant pitch, | 433 
Sicily. An account of the Diſputes. 
between the Houſes of Ar- 
_ | Po ragon 


* 


N D E X. 


ragen and Anjou, concerning that 
Kingdom, 20, &c. 


Sicilian Velpers, | 1 
* Somerſet (E. of) See Beaufort. 
Spencer (Hugh) the Father, his Cha- 
. . rater, 154 made E. of Wincheſ- 


ter, I55 baniſhed. 156 recalled, 

158 is in very .great Power, 163 
__ endeavours to get rid of ſome Bi- 
. ſhops, and of Roger Mortimer, 


164 ſours Queen Iſabella, 166 


© ſent to Briſtol by the King, 179 
taken and hanged, 180 


Spencer (the Son) made High- Cham 


berlain, 154 baniſhed, 156 turns 
Pyrate, 158 recalled, 15. is in 
great Power, 163 perſecutes his 


Enemies, 164 fours Queen Ja- 


bella, 166 ſhe complains of him. 
175 hanged, 182 


_ Spencer Bp. of Norwich, defeats the 


Rebels in Suffolk, 391 is declared 


General of the Cruſado againſt 
Clement VII. 397 


the Temporali- 
ties of his See 1e1z'd by the King, 


Flanders to Weſtminſier, &C. 281. 


TY and n. 
Stapleton (Walter) Biſhop of Exeler, 
160 informs R. Edward of I/a- 
bella's plotting againſt him, 174 | | 

| The Temple burnt by the Rebels un- 
Edward II. 180 beheaded by the Fo, 


endeavours to keep Exeter for K. 


Mob, ib. founded Exeter-College 


and Hart-Hall, ib. u. An account 
Staple· Commodities, what they were, : 


| as 
Stafford (Lord) killed by Lord Hol. 
land, 404. 
Statutes of Weſtminfter, 7 ſecond Sta- 


tutes, 17 third Statutes. 30 
Statute of Mortmain, | 9 
f ) Harranto, 10 


againſt the Court of Rome, 118 


of Proviſors, 255 Tenewed, 


135 | | "TY 
w— gift Alien Eceleſiaſticks, 381 


of Premunire, 256, 461, 462 
Sterling Caſtle beſieged, 2d 2 

K. Edward I, 110 beſieged, and 
_ retaken by Edward Bruce, 144 by 

the Scots, 2 Ps 4 
Story (Sir Richard) forced to abjure 
the Lollards Doctrine, 425 
Stratford (ABp.) an Account of him, 


80 
Stuart (Robert) made K. of failed 
329 makes an Alliance with France, 
330 ſues for a Peace with England, 
but in vain, GR 400 
Sudbury (Simon) beheaded by Wa: 
Tyler, and his Faction, 388 
Safolk (E. of) hinders a reconciliation 
between K. Richard and the D. of 
Gloceſter, 415 retires to Calazs, but 
is ſent back to the King, 417, and 
_ baniſhed, „„ 
Synod of Reading, 474 of Lambeth, 
475 of Exeter, 476 againſt the 
Templars, lib. at London, ib. of 
Magfield, ib. at London, 477 
* | 


N 5 3099 Tax of 50 Shillings upon every Sack 
Staple, meaning of that Word 281. 
2. Staple of Wool removed from 


of Wooll granted to K. Edward, 
III, 283 Tax upon the Nobles and 
Clergy, 5 380 
Templars ſuppreſſed, 187 a Synod 
againſt them, 476 an Account of 
them, 187 To Drink like a Temp- 
lar, | | 10. 


der Wat Tyler, N 
Tournay beſieged, „„ LOSES 
Trail-baton (Commiſſion of) 112 


Treſilian (Judge) commiſſioned to try 


thoſe that had joined in Wat Tyler's 
Inſurrection, 392 his cruel and 
barbarous Temper, ib. undertakes 
to draw up an Accuſation againſt 
the D. of Lancaſter, 402 hanged 
at Tyburn, 8 418 
Treviſa (John de) an Account of him, 
482 tranſlated the Bible and other 
Books into Engliſh, ib. 


Traces between England and France, 


97. 245, 252, 400, 419 
N | between 


JJC 


58 


OOO . 22 


b 


between Scotland and E neland, 102, 


253, 255, 383, 393 


; —one publiſhed by the Pope's Legates, 


= Fo. 


one for 13 Years, ow 162 
Treſſel (Judge} appointed to declare 


| Walworth, Mayor of London, kills 
tracted their Allegiance to him, 183, 5 


to K. Edward that his Subjects re- 


185 enters into a Confederacy a- 
gainſt Qu, 1/abella, exc, 203 is ba- 
niſhed, FE 
Palots (E. of) The Pope gives him 
the Km. of Arragon, 26 whichhe 
is obliged to renounce, . 28 
(Charles de) enters Guienne with 
an Atmy, 168 makes himſelf Ma- 
ſter of ſeveral Places, ib 


Vere (Robert de) E, of Oxford. one 


of K. Richard's Favourites, 395 


created Marqueſs of Dublin, and 
D. of Ireland, 406 his Eſtate con- 
fiſcated, 410 ſent to Ireland with 


a Penſion, ib. recalled, 411 di- 
Vvorces his Wife, for which he is 


threatened by the D. of York, 412, 


413 marries one Lancerone, 413 
his Plot to make the K. abſolute, 
413 raiſes Troops, and marches 


to the King's Aſſiſtance, 416 1s 
defeated, and retires to Holland, ib. 


dies at Louvain, 417, 425 his 
Corpſe is brought over to England, 
and buried at Col, ib. u. 
Vere (Alberic de) ſucceeds him in his 
Honour and Eſtate, b. Ih 
Urban VI, demands the Arrears of the 
Tribute granted by K. John to the 
Pope, 315 Schiſm upon account 
of his Election, 376 publiſhes a 
Cruſado againſt the Anti-pope, Cle- 
ment VII, en 397 
W 


Wales(Pr.o f) See Lewellyn, Edward, & c. 


Wales united to England, 15 how 


long it maintained its Liberty, 25. 
Wallace (William) his Character, 98 
ftirs up the Scots to a Revolt, ib. 
drives the Engliſh out of Scotland, 


ib. is declared Regent, ib. The 


Warwick (E. of) enters into a Con- 


Scotch Lords are jealous of him, 
100 he lays down his Regency, 


| Tor harrafſes K. Edward, 110 his 


tragical End. 111 
Haltham-Croſs, by whom eredted, 
| 101, 


Wat Tyler, | : 339 
Warren (E. of) his bold Reply. I 
(John) E. of Suſſex, made Com- 
mander in Scotland, 81 enters in- 


to a Confederacy againſt Edu. II, 


1127 


37 


federacy againſt K. Edward II, 136 
orders Gaveſton to be beheaded, 139 
dies, | -* © 241 


—— (E. of) refuſes to ſerve under K. 4 


Edward Il, againſt the Scots, 145 P 


E. of) made ſole Governour of 
removed from 
the Council-Board, 420 baniſhed, 7 


EK. Richard, 382 


438 


Wat Tyler's Inſurrection, 385. Ge. his 5 : | 
Conference with K. Richard, 389 


„ killed by the Mayor of London. ib. : A 


Wel/hmen take Arms for K. Richard, q 


A Welſh Knight finds the ROO 9 
: » a . . 7 : : 2 T : ; 
Wickham (William) made High- Chan- 

founded Winchefter- _ 


- 


Treaſure at Bergerac, 


cellor, 420 
School, and New College, ib. n. 
Wicklif,, an Account of him, 465, ec. 
publiſhes his Belief, 338, 465 ex- 


plains his Notions of the Euchariſt, ; 
339, 466 his Doctrine, ib. pro- 


tected by the D. of Lancafter, and 
Lord Percy, 338, 468 his Tenets 


condemned by the Pope, ib. and 


by a Synod, 471 cited before a 
Synod at London, 338, 468 Trou- 
bles upon his Account, ib. and 339 


made Rector of Canterbury-Col- 


lege, 465 turned out, ib. pre- 
ſented to the Living of Lutter worth, 
466 has many Followers, 
Nic hliſfites, unjuſtly charged of being 
the Authors of the Inſurrections in 
Kent and Eſex, 393 increaſe very 
8 much 
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„ide Church, 472 endeszvour to dices, 4?4, removed from the” , 
| et their Doctrine confirmed by Council Board. ö 420 accuſed; but 


de Parliament. 15. - clears himſelf, ib. is ſent to ne- 
= Whites (Thomas) an Accouut of him, gotiate a Pefce with France, ib. 
F 483 aſſembles à Parliament, and gets 
1 * (Thomas) an Account of 


mum, he 479 | 
aer, Tournaments, the Deſign of France, and giving up Breſt, 426, 
E - them, 257 a Magnificent one there, 428 by what Artifice the King 
3 | EN diſpatched him out of the Way, 428 


ENS . = 290 N : Peking | 
use (E. of) 432 Prime Miniſ- is hurried to Calais, 429 and ſtrang- 


der, 437 retites to Briſtol Caſtle, led, VV 
4442, beheaded Morceſter (E. of) goes to meet the D. 
13 Cock (Thomas of) created E. of of Laucaſter, . 
© — 1=Backingham, 371 goes with an MHraw (John) a ſeditious Prieft, ſtifs 


Army to aſſiſt the D. of Breraign, up the e Suffolk, 391 
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2382 made D. of Gloceſter, 406 = ns 
== authorized to examine the publick . York (D. of) See Edmund. 
KP Accounts, 410 his Ruin determin- —{ABp.) of See Newt,  ' 
4, 4:1 cſcapes being poiſoned, ib. The Militia of Yorkshire defeated, 153. 
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